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•  New  taxes  relieve  nothing.  They  only  let 
in  a  lot  of  new  services. — DONALD  R.  STEVENS, 
president,  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association. 

•  There  is  something  on  earth  greater  than 
arbitrary  or  despotic  power,  and  that  is  the 
aroused  indignation  of  the  civilized  world. — 
DANIEL  WEBSTER,  1849. 

•  Of  course  some  of  his   (man's)   rights  are 
inalienable   which   the   common   good   cannot 
insist  on  his  surrendering. — The  REV.  WALTER 
McGuiNN,    Boston    College    School    of   Social 
Work. 

•  We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  our  people  with  a  passion  for 
our  traditional  way  of  life.  The  dictators  are 
not  making  this  mistake. — CLARENCE  A.  DYK- 
STRA,  president,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  I   like  to  think — yes,   I   feel  sure — that  a 
future  is  coming  in  which  we  shall   condemn 
as  black   magic,   as   the   brainless   irresponsi- 
ble product  of  instinct,  all  art  which  is  not 
controlled  by  the   intellect. — THOMAS  MANN 
in  The  Nation. 


•  No  home  is  unfit  if  there  is  harmony  be- 
tween the  parents  and  the  children  are  wisely 
loved,    however    great    may    be    some    social 
worker's  disapproval  of  the  cat  asleep  on  the 
bed  or  disorder  in  the  kitchen. — MIRIAM  VAN 
WATERS  in   Youth  in  Conflict. 

•  The  capacity  to  talk  nonsense  seems  to  be 
particularly    prevalent    in    intellectual    circles/ 
One   might   almost   characterize   it    as   an   oc- 
cupational    disease     of     the     intelligentsia. — 
HARRY  ALPERT,  College  of  the  City  of  Ne-.c 
York  in  American   Sociological   Rrviftc. 


So  They  Say 


GOOD  CLEAN  FUN 
To  point  out  other  people's  faults 

Is  pleasant,  I  confide, 
Because  it  always  fills  me  with 

Self-righteousness  inside. 

Self-righteousness — that  lovely  stuff  of 
Which  I  never  have  enough  of! 

— W.  E.  FARBSTEIN,  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  share  profits  without  shar- 
ing losses. — LAMMOT  DU  PONT,  industrialist. 

•  Peace  by  conference  is  wholly  dependent 
upon   the  freedom  of  public  communication. 

— CARL  W.  ACKERMAN,  dean,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Journalism. 

•  What  an  age — with  the  great  acting  being 
done  by  a  duck,  a  dummy,  a  fancy  skater, 
a  nine-year  old  child  and  a  paper  hanger. — 
Richmond,  Fa.,  Times  Dispatch. 

•  An  intolerably  bad  social  adjustment  can- 
not last  for  any  great  length  of  time  beyond 
the  general  perception  that  it  is  intolerably 
bad. — WILSON  FOLLETT  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 

•  "I  didnt  mine  all  the  questings  the  lady 
askd  the  other  day  when  she  was  hear  but  it 
give  my  girl  Betty  ideas.  She  is  made  all  the 
nabors   mad   by   taking   a   pencil   and   paper 
around  and  askin  them  how  much  there  old 
man  makes  and  when  the  baby  was  put  on  a 
bottel  and  what  there  gramma  died  from." — 
A  client  writing  to  the  Indiana  State  Depart- 
ment o>  Public  Welfare. 


•  To  grow  up  without  settling  down  is  the 
perpetual  problem  of  any  institution. — HALLIE 
FLANAGAN,  WPA  theater  director. 

•  I  don't   know  what  our  dear  Lord  Jesus 
would  think  if  He  were  to  come  back  to  earth 
today  and  see  what  His  Christian  babies  are 
doing. — MARY  PICKFORD. 

•  It  is  not  possible  to  impose  democratic  in- 
stitutions  by  force   upon   peoples  who   have 
lost,  or  who  have  never  developed,  democratic 
instincts.  —  ALVIN  JOHNSON,  New  School  for 
Social  Research. 

•  Sound  training  in  any  profession  involves 
exposure  in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time, 
to  the  concentrated  experience  of  the  past. — 
H.  M.  CASSIDY,  Victoria^,  B.  C.,  to  the  Cana- 
dian Conference  oj  Social  Work. 

•  Only  as  we  make  our  neighborhoods  safer 
and  happier  places  in  which  to  live,  through 
the   long,    slow   but   invaluable    processes   of 
understanding  them  better,  can  we  really  pre- 
vent crime. — SANFORD  BATES,  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  Inc. 

•  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  liberal  forces 
in  the  United  States  have  often  been  killed 
and   buried — with   the   inevitable   result  that 
in  short -order  they  have  come  to  life  again 
with  more  strength  than  they  had  before. — 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

•  Let    us    remember    that    democracy    is    a 
sword  as  well  as  a  shield:  that  its  purpose  is 
not  only  to  defend  old  liberties,  but  to  make 
new  social  and  economic  conquests  as  well. — 
CHARLES    W.    TAUSSIG,    chairman    advisory 
council,  National  Youth  Administration. 


A  Prop  Against  Human  Erosion 

(above) 

Propping  Up  Purchasing  Power,  Too 

(right) 

Two   cartoons   by   Fitzpatrick 
in  the  £/.  LOM/.V  Post-Dispatch 
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Clearing  the  Slums  of  Industry 

By  ELMER  F.  ANDREWS 

Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,   U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


FOR  a  great  many  years  there  was  a  block  of  tene- 
ments on  New  York  City's  lower  East  Side  which 
because  of  the  horrible  disease  conditions  and  the 
tremendously  high  deathrate  from  tuberculosis  was  known 
as  the  "lung"  block.  Now  the  "lung"  block  is  only  a 
memory  and  slowly  in  other  parts  of  New  York  and  in 
other  cities  through  the  cooperation  of  labor,  industry  and 
government,  the  slum  problem  is  being  attacked. 

American  industry,  too,  has  its  "lung"  block — the  "lung" 
block  of  low  wages  and  long  hours — and  slowly,  with  in- 
termittent demolition  and  rebuilding,  this  slum  section  is 
being  torn  away  and  replaced.  Important  among  the  in- 
struments which  have  been  provided  for  the  replacement  of 
low  wage,  long  hour  industry  is  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  which  established  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision of  the  Labor  Department. 

It  will  perhaps  be  an  elaboration  of  the  obvious  to  point 
out  some  of  the  effects  of  low  wages  and  long  hours  for 
labor.  These  effects  are  felt  by  business  and  by  society  as 
a  whole.  But  most  distressingly  and  directly  the  sufferers 
are  the  workers  themselves.  For  them  inadequate  wages 
mean  a  constant  mental  and  physical  strain ;  they  mean  bad 
housing,  malnutrition  and  disease.  They  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  stunted  bodies  and  distorted  lives  of  many 
Americans.  It  used  to  be  customary  to  cite  poverty  as  an 
important  incentive  to  future  success  and  stories  of  those 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  from  bootblack  to  company 
president,  provide  much  of  the  folklore  of  our  economic 
history.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  these 
men  who  pulled  themselves  up  out  of  the  slums  are  inter- 
esting because  they  are  so  exceptional.  For  every  slum  baby 
who  becomes  a  wealthy  man  there  are  thousands  more  who 
were  crushed  by  an  adverse  environment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  offer  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
a  panacea  for  the  problems  presented  by  inadequate  in- 
comes and  long  working  hours.  In  the  first  place,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  which  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
standard  of  comfort,  and  second,  it  applies  only  to  em- 
ployes engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  socially-awake  public,  a  progressive 
labor  movement  and  an  intelligent  industry,  it  will  be  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 


It  is  my  conviction,  based  upon  experience  in  private  in- 
dustry as  well  as  in  my  years  in  the  New  York  State  La- 
bor Department,  that  the  most  effective  social  legislation 
is  that  which  makes  use  of  the  facilities  of  local  organi- 
zations. For  that  reason  I  was  particularly  happy  when 
the  administration  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
placed  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  I  knew 
that  its  location  there  would  make  it  easy  to  utilize  to  an 
increasing  degree  the  cooperation  and  support  of  established 
state  agencies.  I  knew  that  the  cooperation,  support  and 
assistance  of  these  agencies  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  wage  and  hour  law  a  successful,  accepted  means 
of  eradicating  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  work. 

Recently,  we  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  were  af- 
forded a  most  inspiring  view  of  what  can  be  done  by  fed- 
eral-state cooperation  in  improving  the  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  standards  in  industry.  The  Fifth  National 
Conference  on  Labor  Legislation,  presided  over  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  state  wage  and  hour  laws  to  supplement 
the  federal  statute. 

THE   necessity  for  such  supplementary  legislation   has 
been  admirably  summed  up  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch : 

The  decision  of  administrators  of  state  labor  departments 
at  their  Washington  conference,  to  work  for  the  enactment  of 
state  wage-hour  laws  is  excellent.  For  every  worker  brought 
under  the  federal  law  through  the  entry  of  his  product  into 
interstate  commerce,  there  are  others  who  are  engaged  in 
work  purely  intrastate  in  character,  and  so  are  unprotected 
against  starvation  wages  and  long  hours.  Still  other  employes 
work  in  a  borderline  area,  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  are  in  interstate  commerce  or  local  employment. 

Neither  the  discrimination  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  doubt 
on  the  other  is  defensible.  If  federal  wage-hour  legislation 
protects  the  employe  in  interstate  commerce,  state  wage-hour 
legislation  should  protect  the  worker  in  intrastate  commerce 
who  is  employed  at  the  next  bench  or  on  the  floor  above.  The 
enactment  of  state  statutes  extending  the  principle  of  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  is  both  logical  and  neces- 
sary. 

Many   employers   who   themselves   are   covered    by   the 


new  federal  law  and  who  have  no  objection  to  the  statute 
find  themselves  up  against  competition  from  intrastate  busi- 
nesses which  continue  to  pay  low  wages  and  to  work  their 
employes  more  than  the  44-hour  maximum  without  over- 
time compensation.  Typical  of  these  complaints  is  that  from 
a  southern  lumberman  who  employs  two  hundred  or  more 
men  and  is  in  competition  with  smaller  mills  which,  it  is 
claimed,  are  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce.  Through  the  saving  made  on  labor 
costs  the  smaller  businesses  are  able  to  undersell  their  com- 
petitors who  engage  in  interstate  commerce.  A  solution 
obviously  lies  in  supplementary  state  legislation. 

Employes  are  also  interested  in  coverage,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  complaints  made  to  us  of  failure  to  pay  the 
minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  or  to  adhere  to  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  law  for  all  hours  over  44  in 
a  week  come  from  employes  not  covered  by  the  act.  It  is 
often  in  the  small  intrastate  business  that  the  worst  labor 
conditions  prevail. 

The  passage  of  state  laws  to  apply  to  workers  not  cov- 
ered under  the  federal  act  is  desirable,  therefore,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  a  large  group  of  low  paid  employes  as  well  as  a 
protection  to  industry  suffering  from  local  cut-throat  com- 
petition. I  firmly  believe  that  if  intrastate  business  were 
operated  under  approximately  the  same  wage  and  hour 
standards  as  interstate  business,  the  enforcement  problem 
would  be  materially  smaller  and  harmful  competition  based 
on  inadequate  wages  and  long,  deadening  work  hours  could 
be  eliminated. 

The  more  immediate  way  in  which  states  will  he  able 
to  cooperate  with  the  federal  government  in  the  fair  labor 
standards  program  is  through  assistance  in  enforcement  of 
the  federal  act.  Without  seeking  to  unload  my  problems 
on  the  broad  but  already  burdened  shoulders  of  the  state 
labor  agencies,  I  believe  that  this  is  necessarily  a  joint 
problem.  Already  we  have  had  offers  of  assistance  from 
governors  and  labor  commissioners  of  the  principal  indus- 
trial states,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  are 
willing  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  make  the  law  ef- 
fective. 

WE,  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  each  state  will  be  able  to  take  over  all 
investigations  and  inspections  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  We  do  not  want  to  wait,  nor  can 
we  afford  to  wait,  until  that  time  comes  before  we  set  up 
a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments for  the  administration  of  the  act.  The  task  of 
advising  employers  and  employes  must  be  undertaken  at 
once  and  requires  the  concerted  effort  of  both  groups.  For 
that  reason,  we  have  asked  state  labor  departments  to  assist 
us  immediately  by:  reporting  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision on  situations  that  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
wage  or  hour  provisions,  or  both;  providing  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  with  lists  of  low  paid  industries  and 
establishments  in  their  states ;  distributing  to  interested  par- 
ties official  rulings  and  interpretations  which  are  sent  out 
from  the  Washington  office;  referring  complaints  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  or  to  local  representatives  of 
the  division ;  referring  requests  for  interpretations  of  the 
act  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  because  during  this 
difficult  formative  period  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
have  interpretations  made  in  the  field  either  by  our  own 
staff  or  by  state  labor  departments. 

We  expect  our  field  staff  to  work  with  state  labor  de- 
partments in  such  a  way  that  they  will  support  and  fur- 


ther the  work  of  such  departments.  We  are  depending  on 
them  to  give  our  field  staff  aid  and  counsel.  We  realize  such 
plans  of  cooperation  will  necessarily  differ  from  state  to 
state. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  division  expects  eventually 
to  utilize  state  departments  of  labor  in  making  all  investi- 
gations and  inspections  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Provisions  for  such  a  plan  were  made  in  Section  1 1 
(b)  of  the  act. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  entered  into  immediately.  The  first  is  a 
financial  reason.  Until  Congress  meets  and  appropriates 
funds  there  is  no  money  to  reimburse  states  for  their  ser- 
vices. I  know  from  my  own  experience  as  a  labor  commis- 
sioner that  no  state  labor  department  in  the  United  States 
has  sufficient  staff  to  enforce  adequately  the  labor  laws  com- 
ing under  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  no  state  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  designated  as  the 
agency  within  the  state  to  make  all  investigations  and  in- 
spections under  the  federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  un- 
less funds  could  be  made  available  for  meeting  this  added 
responsibility.  In  the  meantime,  there  have  been  prepared 
minimum  standards  for  states  desiring  to  be  authorized  to 
make  investigations  and  inspections  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  We  consider  it  essential  to  set  up  such 
standards  in  order  to  insure  uniform  administration  of  the 
law  from  state  to  state. 

THESE  standards  have  been  worked  out  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  will  apply  also  to  agencies  used  to 
make  investigations  and  inspections  in  cases  of  child  labor 
complaints.  Their  central  requirement  is  that  the  state 
agency  must  submit  a  plan  of  cooperation  which  includes 
the  following: 

a.  A   description   of   the   organization   of    the   state    agency, 
showing  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  lines  of  authority 
to  be  followed  within  the  agency  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  state  labor  laws. 

b.  A  statement  of  the  personnel  to  be  assigned  to  this  work, 
the    training    and    experience    of    such    personnel,    and    other 
items  of  expenditure   to  be   reimbursed   by   federal   funds. 

c.  Rules  and  regulations  establishing  a  system  of  personnel 
administration  on  a  merit  basis  for  all  personnel  promoting 
compliance,  making  inspections,  investigations  and  reports  un- 
der the   Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.   Such   rules   and   regula- 
tions must  provide  for: 

(1)  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  classification 
plan  based  upon  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities    of    positions,    and    of    a   compensation    plan 
based  upon  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  ad- 
justed to  state  salary  schedules; 

(2)  State-wide  competitive  examinations,   under  indepen- 
dent non-partisan  auspices,  to  give  all  qualified  citizens  an 
equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  positions: 

(3)  Appointment   of   all   personnel   from   lists   of   eligible 
persons  certified  in  the  order  of  merit  in  such  examinations, 
with  provision  for  selection  by  the  appointing  authority  from 
among  the  highest  three  eligibles  for  each  position; 

(4)  Probationary  period  for  all  new  appointees; 

(5)  Promotion    on    the    basis    of    qualifications    and    per- 
formance; 

(6)  Security   of   tenure   for   satisfactory   employes   within 
limits  of  need  for  staff; 

(7)  Discipline    and   dismissal   of   unsatisfactory    employes 
and  orderly  layoff  of  surplus  personnel; 

(8)  Prohibition  of  political  activity  by  employes; 

(9)  Plan  for  vacation  and  sick  leave; 
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(10)  Plan     for    staff    development    through     appropriate 
training; 

(11)  Cooperation    with    other    public    agencies    using    a 
merit  system,  and  joint  administration  of  examinations  and 
joint  use  of  eligible  lists  when  appropriate. 

d.  Agreement  to  follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  in- 
spector's manual,  to  use  official  forms  for  recording  findings, 
to  make  reports  as  required,  to  conform  with  regulations  re- 
garding fiscal  practices,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in 
conformity  with  instructions  and  policies  of  the  wage  and 
hour  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Plans  must  be  approved  by  the  administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  and  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  as 
being  reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  while  similar  to  state 
child  labor,  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wage  laws,  dif- 
fers in  a  number  of  important  points  from  existing  state 
legislation.  Although  we  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  utilize 
methods  that  have  been  evolved  by  state  labor  law  adminis- 
trators, we  will  have  to  work  out  methods  and  procedures 
specifically  adapted  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  this  now. 

The  immediate  responsibilities  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  are  to  set  up  industry  committees;  to  make  defini- 
tions and  rulings  as  required  by  the  act;  to  formulate  and 
establish  sound  policies ;  to  advise  and  inform  employers  and 
employes  of  their  obligations  and  rights  under  the  law;  to 
work  out  standard  ways  of  enforcement ;  and  to  enforce 
and,  when  necessary,  to  prosecute  swiftly  to  check  sweat- 
shop goods  from  competing  with  goods  produced  in  com- 


pliance   with     the    federal     Fair    Labor    Standards    Act. 

While  we  are  doing  this,  the  state  departments  of  labor 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  enabling  legislation, 
where  it  is  necessary,  permitting  them  to  accept  federal 
funds  and  to  use  state  staff  for  inspections  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  federal  law. 

Labor  departments  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  adjustments  which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
standards  set  up  for  state  agencies  wishing  to  be  authorized 
to  make  investigations  and  inspections  under  the  act  and 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  federal  government  for  such  ser- 
vices. States  which  wish  assistance  in  doing  this  may  call  on 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  Labor 
Department,  or  on  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  established 
a  fine  record  as  an  outstanding  service  agency  for  state  labor 
departments. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  other  half  of  the  program 
of  state  cooperation,  the  need  for  cooperating  state  laws. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  state  legislatures  will  meet  in  1939.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  they  will  enact  laws  based  on  the 
principles  which  were  drafted  by  a  committee  of  state  labor 
commissioners  and  endorsed  by  the  same  National  Confer- 
ence of  Labor  Legislation,  at  which  nearly  every  state 
labor  department  was  represented.  That  program  is  ambi- 
tious, I  admit,  but  no  ambition  is  too  great  when  its  ful- 
fillment brings  a  greater  security  to  the  wage  earners  of  the 
nation  and  to  their  families. 

President  Roosevelt's  appeal,  when  he  proposed  this  law 
to  Congress,  still  rings  clear — "To  protect  the  fundamental 
interests  of  free  labor  and  a  free  people." 


Case  Work  in  Public  Relief 

By  EDA  HOUWINK 

School    of   Social    Service    Administration,    University    of  Chicago 


CASE  workers  in  public  family  agencies  during  the 
past  few  years  have  gone  through  a  series  of  pro- 
fessional adjustments  which  have  been  both  trying 
and  challenging.  The  new  demands  of  the  job  could  not 
have  been  met  entirely  with  previous  training.  Supervisors 
and  executives  were  not  able  to  help  greatly  because  their 
own  training  and  past  experiences  had  been  with  profes- 
sional pressures  other  than  the  ones  which  the  field  workers 
had  to  face.  These  workers  had  to  find  some  sort  of  a 
working  philosophy  for  themselves,  to  make  their  own  ad- 
justments, their  own  errors.  For  the  work  had  to  go  on, 
clients  had  to  be  visited  and  their  needs  met  as  they  arose. 
How  a  client  could  be  served  adequately  in  a  brief  visit, 
or  in  visits  made  with  decreasing  frequency ;  how  much  of 
a  client's  problem  could  be  accepted  and  handled  and  how 
much  should  be  left  untouched ;  how  the  routines  of  the  day 
could  be  managed  under  excessive  pressure — these  were  and 
are  some  of  the  questions  for  which  public  workers  still  are 
seeking  answers.  Under  necessity  a  few  answers,  but  not  all, 
have  been  found. 

The  public  agency  faces  the  whole  gamut  of  case  work 
problems  because  it  is  not  limited  by  a  restricted  intake 
policy.  The  legislatures  may  have  defined  relief  eligibility 
but,  as  social  workers  know,  there  is  no  correlation  between 


relief  need  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  emotional  prob- 
lems in  the  applicant  and  so  it  is  that  the  case  worker  faces 
all  manner  of  situations  needing  solution.  The  public  agency 
assumes  responsibility  for  all  of  its  applicants,  stretching 
its  funds  and  its  skills  as  far  as  they  will  go. 

In  attempting  to  clarify  the  case  work  job  of  the  field 
workers  in  the  public  agency,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
case  work  is  case  work,  no  matter  where  it  is  practiced. 
The  function  of  the  agency  is  a  variant  which  influences 
case  work  functioning,  but  it  changes  case  work  practice 
only  in  its  details ;  it  does  not  alter  the  generic  base  of  a 
working  relationship  between  client  and  worker  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  worker  being  helpful  to  the  client. 

The  case  work  job  of  the  public  agency  might  be  divided 
into  two  approaches:  first,  the  whole  of  the  job  which 
would  be  done  if  there  were  sufficient  time  and  funds  with 
which  to  do  it ;  second,  the  actual  job  which  can  be  done 
with  the  time  and  the  funds  available. 

The  complete  job  of  the  public  agency  in  theory,  and 
also  by  professional  definition,  should  cover  the  whole 
service  for  which  social  work  has  come  to  stand.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  public  agency  plan  which  rules  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  assuming  responsibility  for  the  full  job,  even 
though  a  complete  performance  cannot  be  given  at  the 
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present  time.  While  the  public  agency  lives  closer  to  the 
dictates  of  public  opinion  than  does  the  private  agency  and 
is,  therefore,  more  controlled  by  it,  the  necessity  for  inter- 
preting the  benefits  of  a  full  professional  service  must  be 
kept  in  mind  continuously.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  the  compromises  incident  to  the  scramble  of  estab- 
lishing the  public  agency,  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
broad  content  of  social  work  which  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  social  agencies. 


o 


N  the  other  hand,  the  actual  job  that  the  public  agency 
is  doing  at  present  is  shaped  by  the  needs  and 
limitations  of  the  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  Fre- 
quently trained  to  do  a  more  intensive  case  work  job  than 
can  be  done  and  often  with  an  experience  in  the  older 
private  agency  theory,  the  present  public  worker  has  to 
adjust  herself  as  best  she  can  to  four  factors:  a  too  large 
case  load,  a  limited  and  varying  budget,  the  inner  conflict 
resulting  from  an  ability  to  diagnose  more  problems  than 
she  has  time  to  treat,  and  the  task  of  charting  a  course  in 
case  work  practice  for  which  she  has  had  little  training 
and  only  a  trial-and-error  form  of  experience. 

The  common  denominator  of  case  work  service  is  the 
socio-economic  treatment  area  below  which  service  should 
not  fall.  Whatever  services  are  given  beyond  this  area  are 
added  to  it ;  they  do  not  replace  it.  Unless  some  semblance 
of  economic  security  is  present,  service  in  added  treatment 
areas  tends  to  be  limited,  though  service  as  such  is  by  no 
means  eliminated.  The  public  agency  is  at  present  in  the 
position  of  working  in  the  first  and  basic  treatment  area 
and  of  adding  to  it  whatever  further  treatment  the  client 
needs  and  asks  for  that  the  worker  has  the  time  and  skill  to 
provide. 

Training  for  case  work  in  the  public  family  agency 
should  be  planned  to  cover  both  the  potential  and  the  actual 
program.  Training  for  the  first,  a  full  performance  of  the 
whole  job,  coincides  in  some  respects  with  training  for  the 
private  agency  field  because  the  public  agency  should,  and 
in  time  will,  include  the  more  experimental  and  specialized 
efforts  which  today  are  held  to  be  the  function  of  the  pri- 
vate agency.  Training  for  the  second,  the  immediate  case 
work  job,  well  might  be  more  specific  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  public  worker  needs  to  know  the  peculiar  techniques 
of  carrying  a  large  case  load  with  the  varying  emphases 
required  in  rapid  diagnosis  and  treatment.  She  should 
know,  above  all  perhaps,  the  wisdom  of  staying  out  of  a 
client's  deeper  problems  when  lack  of  time  prevents  her 
carrying  out  a  treatment  plan- — entering  in  without  carry- 
ing on  may  constitute  a  disservice  to  the  client.  She  must 
know  how  to  keep  the  client  from  opening  up  emotional 
problems  and  herself  must  be  satisfied  not  to  know  the 
whole  of  the  situation  as  she  continues  to  work  helpfully 
with  it.  This  ability  of  the  worker  to  withhold  herself 
from  a  situation  is  a  conscious  and  a  learned  technique. 
The  worker  also  should  know  that  helpful  listening  is  as 
much  a  technique  for  the  public  as  it  is  for  the  private 
agency  worker  but  that  the  public  worker's  use  of  this 
tool  is  as  different  as  is  her  use  of  time  in  carrying  out  a 
case  work  plan. 

The  public  worker,  of  course,  must  have  at  her  finger 
tips  an  understanding  of  insurance  and  property  problems, 
of  budgeting  and  diets,  and  of  the  community's  resources, 
and  must  be  able  to  deal  with  them  with  speed  and  accu- 
racy, sound  judgment,  and  an  ability  to  withstand  the  many 
frustrating  pressures  which  are  inherent  in  inadequate  re- 


lief and  in  a  still  somewhat  hostile  public  opinion.  She  must 
understand  the  community's  attitude  toward  social  work 
and  be  able  to  interpret  social  work  philosophy  as  well  as 
practice.  This  is  particularly  important  in  rural  work 
where  the  local  doctor,  lawyer,  and  merchant  usually  are 
better  acquainted  with  a  client  family  and  more  interested 
in  what  is  done  for  it  than  is  the  case  in  large  urban  com- 
munities. 

More  specifically,  the  public  no  less  than  the  private 
agency  worker  should  use  the  individual  approach  in  estab- 
lishing the  applicant's  eligibility  for  relief,  at  the  same  time 
completing  the  investigation  as  agency  rules  demand.  She 
should  be  able  to  listen  to  the  client's  story  and  to  watch 
for  more  diagnostic  material  than  he  is  sometimes  able  to 
focus  for  himself.  She  should  be  ready  to  treat  when  the 
client  indicates  a  need  for  it  and  to  withhold  herself  when 
he  does  not  want  or  cannot  utilize  treatment,  or  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  time  to  handle  it.  She  should  avoid  at  all 
points  the  possibility  of  allowing  her  power  as  a  relief  dis- 
penser and  her  authority  as  an  agency  representative  to 
become  a  "big  stick"  over  the  client,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  Knowing  the  community's  resources  she 
should  be  able  to  refer  cases  to  the  proper  agency  when  her 
evaluation  of  a  situation  indicates  a  need  for  referral. 
This  implies  a  keen  diagnostic  ability  in  her  case  work  proc- 
esses and  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  practical  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  available  agencies.  She  should  be  able  to 
divide  her  load  so  that  a  few  cases  can  be  given  somewhat 
more  intensive  service  while  the  rest  are  left  in  the  simpler 
relief  area,  but  as  far  as  possible  she  will  leave  it  to  the 
client  to  select  or  to  indicate  the  case  work  service  he  wants. 
She  should  see  herself  at  all  times  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
agency  program  to  the  community,  remembering  that  the 
agency  and  social  work  as  a  whole  will  be  judged,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  community's  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  individual  worker. 


TEACHING  all  this  to  the  new  worker  is  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  public  agency  and  school  of  social  work. 
The  agency,  standing  in  a  poineer  position  and  learning 
from  its  own  experience  and  performance,  can  pass  its  find- 
ings on  to  the  school  where  they  can  be  evaluated  and  clari- 
fied more  objectively.  The  school  should  teach  the  theories 
of  case  work  practice  which  are  necessary  in  both  the  socio- 
economic  and  in  the  more  intensive  treatment  areas.  The 
emphasis  ultimately  should  be  on  the  whole  span  of  services 
to  people  rather  than  on  the  distinctions  between  types  of 
agencies.  By  giving  the  private  agency  methods  only,  the 
student  is  left  later  to  go  through  the  difficult  process  of 
acquiring  by  herself  the  public  case  work  point  of  view 
which  as  a  public  worker  she  must  have  and  which  as  a 
private  agency  worker  she  must  appreciate.  The  student 
can  be  spared  this  readjustment  if  the  school  will  present 
her  with  a  broader  professional  philosophy  and  a  fuller 
conception  of  the  whole  of  a  professional  performance. 

Until  such  time  as  the  public  agency  can  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  full  professional  job,  some  compromises  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  practice  of  case  work  but  these  com- 
promises are  born  only  of  expediency.  When  funds  become 
more  adequate,  when  workers  can  be  trained  fully  for  the 
job,  and  when  public  opinion  becomes  convinced  of  the 
need  for  case  work  services,  then  the  public  agency  will 
find  its  stride  and  there  no  longer  will  be  variations  in 
practice  between  public  and  private  agencies.  There  will 
just  be  good  case  work. 
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Public  Welfare  Life  Is  Real  and  Earnest 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


SOME   three   years   ago,   when   the  American    Public 
Welfare  Association  initiated  its  annual  round  table 
conferences  in  Washington,  it  resolved  to  bar  formal 
papers  and  to  discourage  "a  big  crowd."  It  has  held  to  the 
first  resolve  but  at  the  1938  conference  in  mid-December 
the  crowd  was  very  much  present,  some  six  hundred  or  so, 
and  obviously  more  serious  in   purpose   than  ever  before. 

Thirty-six  state  welfare  administrators  were  present;  ten 
more  sent  accredited  representatives.  Only  Nevada  and 
Wyoming  were  unrepresented.  At  last  year's  conference 
men  quite  plainly  were  in  the  majority;  this  year  there  ap- 
peared to  be  about  an  even  break  between  the  sexes.  "The 
girls  are  creeping  up  on  us,"  said  a  man  from  Arizona,  "and 
they'll  get  us  yet."  At  certain  sessions,  such  as  those  on  gen- 
eral relief  and  the  administration  of  public  assistance  ser- 
vices there  was  no  sex  line  in  the  evidence  of  interest.  But 
at  certain  others — well,  for  example,  at  the  round  table  on 
training  needs,  a  nose-count  showed  forty-three  women  and 
nine  men ;  at  the  one  on  legislative  needs,  forty-three  men 
and  nine  women. 

To  more  than  one  observer  the  people  at  this  year's  meet- 
ing seemed  to  strike  a  new  level  in  professional  earnestness. 
Many  of  those  who  last  year  were  new  at  their  jobs  showed 
the  result  of  a  chastening  twelve  months.  Nobody  was  brag- 
ging this  year,  nobody  was  minimizing  the  length,  breadth 
and  thickness  of  his  problems.  There  was  very  little  "we're- 
going-to-town"  hoopla.  Rather  there  was  an  honest  expres- 
sion of  difficulties,  an  eager  ear  for  any  experience  that 
might  help  resolve  them. 

As  usual  the  conference,  with  the  efficient  APWA  staff 
at  the  wheel,  ran  smoothly  and  punctually.  The  only  disap- 
pointment was  the  absence  of  the  president,  Charles  F. 
Ernst  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  whose  duties  were  taken  over  by 
the  first  vice-president,  Richard  Foster,  director  of  the  New 
Orleans  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A  feature  of  the 
conference,  much  appreciated  by  the  delegates,  was  the  op- 
portunity given  them  to  see  and  hear  the  "higher-ups"  in 
Washington  with  whom  they  have,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
many  official  dealings.  This  seeing  and  hearing  began  at  the 
top  with  President  Roosevelt  who,  the  day  before  the  con- 
ference formally  convened,  received  some  seventy  state  and 
county  administrators  and  assured  them  that  they  and  he 
were  engaged  in  the  same  business — better  management  in 
public  affairs. 

At  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  association,  with 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  toastmistress,  there  was  a 
veritable  parade  of  heads  of  federal  agencies  in  the  social 
welfare  area,  each  telling  briefly  of  the  part  of  his  agency  in 
the  whole  cooperative  program.  Here  were  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board;  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  then  the  head  of  WPA;  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau;  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
surgeon  general  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  Jose- 
phine Roche,  chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities;  Nathan 
Straus,  administrator  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority;  and 
Charles  H.  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  NYA.  As  the  featured  speaker  of  the 
evening  Frank  Bane,  recently  executive  director  of  the  So- 


cial Security  Board,  now  in  a  similar  position  with  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  urged  three  major  changes 
in  the  welfare  set-up  "to  facilitate  federal-state  relationships 
and  to  render  more  adequate  service."  They  were:  the  inte- 
gration of  all  federal  welfare  activities  in  one  administra- 
tive department ;  the  reexamination  of  the  basic  grant-in-aid 
structure  with  a  view  to  granting  assistance  to  a  state  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  its  capacity  to  support  necessary  ser- 
vices; the  requirement  that  all  personnel  in  federal-state 
cooperative  programs  be  selected  under  an  approved  merit 
system. 

The  round-table  method  of  organizing  this  APWA  con- 
ference has  many  obvious  advantages,  but  unfortunately 
there  was  not  time  in  three  days  for  all  the  talk  that  pressed 
for  utterance.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  this  brief  report  to  do 
more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  topics  that  were  vigorously 
threshed  at,  if  not  out.  Full  reports  of  the  meeting  may  be 
found  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Public  Welfare  News, 
available  from  the  APWA,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

THE  group  of  state  public  welfare  administrators  found 
its  major  concern  in  auditing  practices — a  grief  that 
does  not  grow  less,  in  methods  of  allocating  state  funds  to 
counties  and  in  certain  WPA  procedures  in  certification 
and  reinvestigation.  City  and  county  administrators  dis- 
cussed local  autonomy,  highly  difficult,  it  was  agreed,  with- 
out a  measure  of  local  financing;  but  they  put  in  most  of 
their  time  in  discussion,  a  little  sour  in  spots,  of  WPA,  its 
pluses  and  minuses  in  the  local  program  and  the  limitations 
of  the  whole  plan. 

A  sizeable  group  that  discussed  welfare  board  and  com- 
mittee activities  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  boards, 
both  state  and  local,  but  was  of  at  least  two  minds  as  to 
whether  the  state  commissioner  should  be  appointed  by  the 
board  or  the  governor,  since  neither  method  assures  against 
"politicalness."  There  was  whole-hearted  agreement,  how- 
ever, on  safeguarding  efficiency  and  stability  of  personnel 
by  means  of  a  strong  merit  system.  The  function  of  boards 
as  interpreters  was  discussed  with  strong  leanings  of  opin- 
ion toward  a  planned  effort  with  definite  allocations  of 
responsibility.  "A  program  cannot  go  faster  than  public 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  it." 

The  ever-present  problems  of  migration  were  discussed 
by  a  panel  led  by  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter  of  New  Jersey.  Here 
emphasis  was  on  causes  rather  than  effects,  with  the  prob- 
lem described  as  an  iceberg  with  which  any  ship  of  state 
may  collide.  Relief  needs,  visible  to  the  navigator  and  "of 
major  nuisance  value,"  represent,  like  an  iceberg,  only  two 
sevenths  of  the  hazard.  Much  more  dangerous  are  the  in- 
visible five  sevenths  that  represent  social  and  economic 
instability,  with  a  backwash  into  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, employment,  vocational  guidance  and  so  on.  Popu- 
lation experts  do  not  anticipate  any  future  large  movement 
of  people  into  new  areas,  but  they  foresee  an  acceleration  of 
crisscross  internal  migration,  much  of  it  of  Negroes  and 
whites  out  of  the  agriculturally  over-manned  southeast 
region ;  with  complex  problems  of  relocation  and  of 
channeling  the  labor  supply  required  by  agriculture. 

The  discussion  by  this  group  brought  out  the  fact  that 
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while  problems  of  migration  plague  various  federal  admin- 
istrators, no  federal  agency  with  the  exception  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  that  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
has  any  real  responsibility  in  this  area.  Hope  for  the  future 
lies  in  the  Technical  Subcommittee  on  Migration  Problems 
appointed  last  summer  by  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare.  This  subcommittee 
of  representatives  of  various  public  agencies,  while  lacking 
staff  assistance,  already  has  met  and  surveyed  its  task.  It 
seemed  to  this  group  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  an  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  problem  at  a  level  of  national  concern, 
"though  it  will  require  stimulation  and  show  of  interest  to 
keep  the  committee  alive  and  active." 

THE  session  on  the  administration  of  public  assistance 
and  related  services,  led  by  James  G.  Bryant,  direc- 
tor of'  the  Michigan  State  Welfare  Department,  drew  a 
standing-room-only  house.  So  various  were  the  topics  put  on 
the  table,  so  many  the  pros  and  cons  advanced,  that  the 
meeting,  but  for  stern  "chairing,"  might  have  been  going 
on  yet.  Out  of  all  the  topics  that  pressed  for  consideration, 
those  that  seemed  of  most  general  concern  to  the  public 
welfare  workers  were:  methods  for  making  state  supervi- 
sion effective  in  developing  sound  principles  of  administra- 
tion and  service  in  local  units;  the  coordinated  field  staff 
versus  separate  staff  for  different  services ;  methods  of  using 
special  consultants  to  assist  the  field  staff  with  county  prob- 
lems ;  undifferentiated  versus  categorical  case  loads  ("Should 
the  public  agency  attempt  to  do  case  work?")  ;  methods  of 
cooperation 'in  the  programs  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  child  welfare  services;  cooperative  planning  in  handling 
categorical  aid  and  general  relief  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  problems  in  local  administration  due  to  the  county's 
inadequate  taxing  capacity. 

In  this  meeting  as  in  others  there  was  no  great  effort  to 
arrive  at  agreement  on  a  "best"  way  to  do  this  or  that. 
Rather  there  was  keen  interest  to  hear  about  methods  that 
have  worked  and  to  clarify  principles  on  which  procedures, 
shaped  by  local  conditions,  can  be  based. 

The  round-table  on  legislative  requirements  (forty-three 
men,  nine  women)  led  by  Lamar  Murdaugh,  director  of 
the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  found 
itself  in  general  agreement  on  most  matters.  It  was,  if  not 
wholly  agreed,  at  least  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  should 
permit  discretion  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  costs  of 
assistance  granted  to  aged  persons,  certainly  that  the  states 
should  not  "go  into  the  real  estate  business" ;  that  uniform 
residence  laws  are  "important  and  desirable" ;  that  need 
should  not  be  defined  rigidly  by  statute  but  in  such  general 
terms  as  to  permit  flexibility  of  administration ;  that  Indians 
should  receive  public  assistance  with  most  if  not  all  the  cost 
met  by  federal  funds ;  that  states  should  provide  construc- 
tive services  for  the  blind  as  well  as  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  There  was  no  mere  concensus  but 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  states  would  welcome  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  them,  as  a 
condition  to  getting  federal  aid,  to  meet  personnel  standards 
prescribed  by  the  federal  government. 

The  round-table  on  recruitment  and  personnel  manage- 
ment led  by  Prof.  Leonard  D.  White  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  more  or  less  an  experience  meeting  on  the 
methodology  of  testing  under  a  merit  system,  with  much 
discussion  of  the  short  versus  the  free  answer  type  of  exam- 
ination, of  methods  of  grading  and  of  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  oral  tests  as  supplements  to  written  tests.  Ap- 


parently the  whole  business  of  testing  in  the  public  welfs 
field  is  still  somewhat  experimental  with  need  for  me 
definite  job  analyses  and  clearer  understanding  of  the  r< 
purpose  of  the  test,  whether  it  is  to  gauge  immediate  cap; 
ity  for  a  particular  job  or  capacity  for  growth  in  the  servi 

The  matter  of  unions  of  staff  members  brought  abc 
another  exchange  of  experience,  with  Professor  White  su 
ming  up  something  like  this:  "The  civil  service  unions  ; 
with  us.  They  will  make  their  influence  felt.  They  ha 
been  helpful.  They  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  d 
couraged." 

The  round-table  on  medical  care,  led  by  Robert  T.  Lai 
dale  of  New  York,  pinch-hitting  for  Elmer  R.  Goudy 
Oregon,   reviewed   the  confusions  existing  in  the  field 
public  medical  care  and  directed  its  discussion  to  three  g< 
eral  topics: 

Criteria,  summed  up  as  the  standards  to  be  aimed  for 
extending  preventive  and  curative  services  to  persons  unal 
to  procure  them  for  themselves. 

Principles,    summarized    interrogatively — Where    shall    i 
sponsibility  be  placed?  How  shall  good  quality  of  service 
maintained? 

Methods  of  approach. 

The  group  agreed  that  in  determining  policies  and  stai 
ards  the  medical  professions  should  be  used  by  governm< 
in  an  advisory  capacity ;  that  in  the  actual  furnishing  of  s 
vices  supervision  should  be  exercised  by  qualified  prof 
sional  officials  of  government ;  that  existing  facilities  a 
agencies  should  be  utilized  as  fully  as  possible  with  m 
governmental  agencies  remunerated  in  proportion  to  auth< 
ized  services  rendered.  There  was  unanimous  recognition 
the  basic  responsibility  of  the  governmental  authority  for  I 
administration  of  the  medical  services  as  well  as  for  th 
authorization.  A  statement  on  administration,  revised  I 
still  tentative,  may  be  secured  from  the  APWA,  Chica; 

The  discussion  at  the  round-table  on  training  nei 
(forty-three  women,  nine  men)  led  by  Anita  Faatz  of  1 
Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities,  indicated  tl 
this  group  was  not  ready  to  propose  a  hard  and  fast  formi 
for  training,  indeed  that  "the  aims  and  purposes  of  traini 
would  be  defeated"  by  any  effort  to  do  so.  Few  state  depa 
ments  seem  to  aim  at  "A  Plan"  for  in-service  trainir 
rather  they  maintain  a  self-critical  attitude.  They  are  r 
afraid  of  experimentation,  or  that  in-service  training,  if 
is  as  good  as  it  can  and  should  be,  will  tend  to  replace  p 
fessional  education. 

IN  a  panel  discussion  of  general  relief,  led  by  Willi 
Hodson,  New  York  City's  Commissioner  of  Welfa 
the  cards  were  all  put  on  the  table  by  William  Haber  of 
University  of  Michigan  with  the  statement  that  appro 
inately  74  percent  of  the  total  public  assistance  load 
September  1937 — relief,  security  categories,  WPA  and 
on — roughly  four  and  a  half  million  families,  constitute  i 
normal  future  relief  load  in  this  country.  Fluctuations  w 
be  above  rather  than  below  this  figure,  and  planning  shoi 
be  in  terms  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  chief  problems 
be  met  are :  method  of  financing  the  federal  share  in  rel 
costs ;  a  definite  formula  for  the  distribution  of  costs 
tween  the  states  and  the  federal  government;  a  method 
integrating  the  social  insurances  and  the  assistance  p 
grams  if  that  be  desirable ;  the  removal  of  the  unfairn 
and  injustice  resulting  from  the  present  separation  of  w( 
relief  and  direct  relief. 

Members  of  the  panel  represented  relief  agencies  in  In 
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ana,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Utah  and  California,  each  with 
differing  types  of  organization  and  method,  but  with  com- 
parable problems  resulting  from  inadequacy  of  relief  funds, 
low  standards  of  grants  and  confused  administrative  pro- 
visions. In  many  ways  WPA  seems  to  be  the  problem  child 
of  the  whole  relief  business,  almost  but  not  quite  equalled 
by  its  brother  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation,  "that 
vast  program  of  direct  federal  relief  in  kind — and  what  a 
kind."  More  than  one  speaker  from  the  panel  and  from  the 
floor  urged  federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  relief 
and  pleaded  for  a  stable  work  program  "so  that  we'll  know 
from  one  day  to  the  next  what  we  are  up  against." 

This  was  a  conference  that  did  not  let  down  at  the  end. 
The  last  session,  when  reports  of  the  various  round-tables 
and  panels  were  presented,  was  as  crowded  as  the  first,  and 


discussion  still  was  going  strong  when  the  gavel  fell  for 
adjournment.  Discussion  throughout  was  candid,  with  no 
mincing  of  words,  no  glossing  over  of  realities.  The  confer- 
ence is  not  an  action  body;  it  passes  no  resolutions.  Its  pur- 
pose, admirably  realized  it  seems  to  this  reporter  of  the 
Washington  meeting,  is  to  afford  an  open  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experience  among  officials  and  others 
responsible  for  the  development  and  the  direction  and  func- 
tioning of  public  welfare  programs  in  their  states  and 
communities. 

"We've  had  three  days  of  good  honest  talk,"  said  a  man 
from  "out  west"  as  he  came  out  of  the  final  meeting,  "and 
it's  given  me  some  ideas  and  put  something  into  my  back- 
bone that  I'll  need  when  I  have  to  stand  up  to  the  legisla- 
ture next  month.  Gosh,  I'm  glad  I  came." 


Old  Folks  Without  Homes 

By  NANCY  L.  AUSTIN 

Recently  Supervisor,  Division  of  Licensing  Private  Agencies,  Kansas  State  Bnard  of  Social  Welfare 


SUSCEPTIBLE  like  most  young  things  to  minor  but 
annoying  ailments,  the  social  security  program  is 
finding  its  youth  beset  with  complications.  Among 
these  are  the  helpless  old  folks  left  in  the  wake  of  the  ban- 
ished poorhouses.  Many  of  these  old  folks,  "freed"  from 
institutional  living,  through  illness  or  long  habit  are  no 
longer  capable  of  ordering  their  own  lives.  It  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  grant  of  money  is  not  enough  when  age  or 
frailty  makes  them  unequal  to  the  task  of  securing  decent 
living  conditions,  much  less  the  special  care  which  they 
often  need. 

In  many  states  where  almshouses,  poor  farms  or  county 
homes  have  closed  their  doors,  decentralized  and  uncon- 
trolled methods  of  private  care  for  these  aged  have  devel- 
oped. The  fact  that  federal  funds  for  old  age  assistance 
allowances  cannot  be  used  for  an  inmate  of  a  public  insti- 
tution but  may  be  for  an  inmate  of  a  private  institution  or 
boarding  home  provides  an  incentive  for  this  growing  prac- 
tice. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  county  home  buildings  rented 
by  individuals,  a  man  and  his  wife  or  even  a  man  alone, 
and  run  as  boarding  houses  for  a  varying  number  of  old 
people  of  both  sexes  and  differing  physical  conditions.  The 
buildings  are  the  same  miserable  old  affairs  the  county 
maintained,  and  the  standards  of  care  no  higher  and  often 
much  lower  than  the  county  gave.  The  old  people  pay  from 
their  security  grant.  In  some  instances  the  previous  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  home  and  his  wife  have  rented  a 
house  and  set  up  an  institution  of  their  own,  caring  for 
from  four  to  twenty  old  people,  some  bedridden,  others 
able  to  get  about.  Some  of  these  homekeepers  are  kind  and 
considerate,  but  their  places  are  run  wholly  for  profit. 

In  addition  to  these  small  unsupervised  institutions  there 
are  in  every  state  hundreds  of  private  homes  in  which  old 
people  are  boarding.  Often  they  have  as  many  as  five  board- 
ers, unrelated  and  of  both  sexes,  some  suffering  from  obvi- 
ous illnesses,  others  from  diseases  which  though  not  appar- 
ent may  be  more  serious.  Women  with  young  children 
sometimes  take  in  these  boarders  to  eke  out  their  budgets 
and  all  live  together  under  most  unhealthful  and  congested 
conditions.  In  one  home  a  mother  with  a  daughter  of  twelve 
was  found  to  be  boarding  four  old  men,  one  suffering  from 
a  communicable  venereal  disease. 


In  places  where  little  or  no  supervision  is  given  to  board- 
ing homes  for  children,  old  persons  are  found  boarding  in 
the  same  home.  This  may  be  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
the  head  of  the  household,  as  the  older  person  can  be  use- 
ful in  caring  for  the  children,  but  if  clean,  healthful,  ade- 
quate care  of  the  children  is  desired,  the  picture  is  apt  to 
be  less  satisfactory. 

There  are  many  other  individual  situations  developing 
in  the  care  of  old  people  which  give  evidence  of  neglect 
and  abuse.  A  state  fire  marshal  told  me  recently  of  a  small 
city  hotel  which  had  retained  part  of  its  old  frame  struc- 
ture three  stories  high  and  in  this  fire  trap  was  housing 
seven  old  people.  The  fire  marshal  said  this  had  been  re- 
ported to  him  by  one  of  his  inspectors  in  "hot  language" 
as  a  dangerous  place  for  old  people.  Not  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  he  referred  the  report  to  the  hotel  division  of  licens- 
ing and  inspection. 

THESE  examples  of  a  growing  problem  are  not  hear- 
sny.  They  come  from  observation  and  experience  in 
three  states,  interviews  with  field  and  county  workers  in 
several  others  and  correspondence  with  many  state  welfare 
departments.  From  them  comes  the  conviction  that,  if  the 
philosophy  of  the  social  security  act  is  to  prevail,  the  states 
must  extend  their  responsibility  to  sick  and  helpless  old  peo- 
ple beyond  the  measure  of  financial  security  represented 
by  an  old  age  assistance  allowance.  And  the  first  step  in  that 
direction,  I  believe,  is  the  legally  established  supervision  of 
boarding  homes,  a  step  that  no  state,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  has  yet  taken.  Some  states  have  stretched 
the  interpretation  of  laws  requiring  supervision  of  chil- 
dren's boarding  homes  to  include  homes  for  old  people;  a 
good  many  counties  are  endeavoring,  some  quite  success- 
fully, to  maintain  a  degree  of  supervision,  but  nowhere,  so 
far  as  I  have  discovered,  is  authority  for  supervision  firmly 
rooted  in  law.  Yet  without  the  backing  of  a  law  which 
allocates  responsibility  and  gives  authority,  any  effort  to 
supervise  is  more  or  less  futile. 

Before  considering  what  should  be  included  in  a  plan 
of  supervision,  we  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  boarding  home.  I  submit  the  following 
comprehensive  definition,  the  detailed  interpretation  of 
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which  may  vary  with  the  laws  and  rulings  of  the  states: 

A  boarding  home  is  considered  to  mean  any  private  (family) 
home  in  which  a  child  under  sixteen,  or  old  person  over  sixty- 
five  or  a  sick  person  (mental  or  physical)  or  handicapped  per- 
son (blind,  deaf,  feebleminded  or  crippled)  is  received  for 
board  and  care  because  of  a  social  breakdown  in  the  individu- 
al's own  family  or  the  inability  of  the  individual's  family  to 
provide  necessary  care.  If  more  than  four  children  not  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  head  of  the  family  or  spouse  are 
boarded  in  one  home  at  one  time  it  is  considered  an  institu- 
tion for  children  and  will  be  required  to  meet  state  standards 
for  children's  institutions.  If  more  than  four  older  persons 
not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  head  of  the  family  or 
spouse  are  boarded  in  one  home  at  one  time  it  is  classified 
as  an  institution  for  older  people  and  will  be  required  to  meet 
state  standards  for  such  institutions.  If  more  than  three  in- 
valids (mental  or  physical)  or  three  seriously  handicapped 
people  are  boarded  in  one  home  at  one  time  the  home  will  be 
classified  as  an  institution  and  be  required  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  such  institutions. 

In  states  where  supervision  of  boarding  homes  for  de- 
pendent children  is  required  by  law  there  is  a  pattern  of 
procedure  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  old  folk.  In  most 
of  them,  formulating  policies,  outlining  standards,  inspect- 
ing and  licensing,  as  well  as  general  supervision  seem  to  be 
the  functions  of  the  state.  The  authority  for  direct  super- 
vision, however,  lies  nearer  the  boarding  home  itself — in 
the  county  welfare  department. 

ADEQUATE  provision  for  regulating  boarding  homes 
JL\  must  begin  with  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  state 
welfare  department,  especially  in  establishing  well-thought- 
out  standards,  policies  and  systems  of  supervision.  Particu- 
larly where  old  people  are  involved,  the  boarding  home  in 
its  relation  to  county  welfare  work  will  be  increasingly  im- 
portant as  social  security  programs  progress.  At  present 
nearly  all  of  the  recently  effective  state  welfare  laws  con- 
tain a  section  authorizing  the  state  to  license  private  agen- 
cies and  to  locate  responsibility  for  supervision  in  a  state 
department.  This  would  seem  to  include  boarding  homes 
and  could  also  cover  those  for  the  sick  and  aged. 

Many  states  which  operate  under  old  welfare  laws  have 
supervisory  power  over  foster  homes  for  children  and  over 
maternity  programs.  But  no  state  of  which  I  know  gives 
any  supervision  to  foster  care  for  the  aged,  the  handicapped 
or  the  sick,  many  of  whom  receive  financial  support  in 
homes  unqualified  in  every  way  for  such  care.  Often  board- 
ing homes  supervised  by  a  county  visitor  are  little  better, 
either  because  of  a  shortage  of  qualified  homes  or  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  foster  care.  Such  super- 
vision as  was  found  tends  to  be  weak  and  diffused  through 
several  departments  of  state  government. 

In  current  practice  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  or  a  similar  official  usually  finds  a  boarding  home 
for  a  client,  although  this  may  be  done  by  a  person  or  or- 
ganization acting  as  a  placement  agency,  or  by  the  recipi- 
ent himself.  The  home  may  be  comfortable  and  in  all 
ways  satisfactory,  but  too  frequently  the  dependent  is 
dumped  wherever  there  is  a  place  that  will  take  him  in. 
Unable  to  protest,  there  he  remains. 

This  job  of  locating  boarding  homes  in  a  county  re- 
quires time,  thought  and  concern.  Assuming  that  the  state 
has  set  up  certain  standards  for  such  homes  the  county 
welfare  office  not  only  should  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  standards  but  also  should  believe  in  them  and  work 
patiently  and  persistently  to  establish  them  in  his  jurisdic- 


tion. Up-to-date  lists  of  qualified  (or  licensed  if  that  is  the 
state  plan)  homes  for  children,  sick  persons,  unmarried 
mothers  and  old  people — a  separate  list  for  each  group — 
should  be  on  file  in  every  county  office.  This  prevents 
"dumping"  in  times  of  emergency.  It  also  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  staff  members  to  refer  desirable  homes  to  those 
friends  of  the  recipient  who  are  able  to  help  him.  Since  the 
recipient  is  visited  at  intervals  by  the  county  staff,  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  supervising  the  home  in  regard  to  sanitation, 
fire  hazards,  and  health  conditions  would  seem  to  add  little 
responsibility  and  to  fit  into  a  state  plan  of  supervision. 

The  logical  supervisory  representative  of  the  state  is  the 
field  representative  or  state  supervisor.  Advising  on  knotty 
problems  of  care  and  on  exceptions  to  rulings,  might  be  re- 
sponsibilities falling  to  that  official  in  a  plan  for  state  su- 
pervision. If  licensing  is  used,  a  call  by  the  field  represen- 
tative before  the  license  is  granted  would  add  to  its  value. 

A  state  can  facilitate  supervision  and  aid  in  informing 
those  who  maintain  boarding  homes  by  supplying  pamph- 
lets for  distribution  in  the  counties  setting  forth  the  state 
sanitary  requirements,  fire  hazard  laws  and  specific  infor- 
mation about  infectious  and  communicable  diseases.  Pam- 
phlets on  diet  for  older  people  and  diseases  common  to  old 
age  are  also  helpful. 

While  it  is  possible  and  perhaps  desirable  that  a  less 
formal  plan  than  licensing  be  devised  for  the  supervision 
of  both  institutions  and  boarding  homes,  there  are  advan- 
tages in  licensing  as  a  means  of  gaining  higher  standards. 
A  license  giving  an  A,  B,  or  C  rating,  with  a  correspond- 
ing scale  for  boarding  rates,  offers  an  incentive  for  im- 
provement. ...  If  the  homes  are  used  judiciously  this 
plan  makes  available  the  best  homes  for  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  higher  standards  of  living.  A  "C" 
rating  might  be  given  to  a  home  which  meets  only  the  most 
essential  points  in  the  standard  but  the  "A"  rating  should 
be  given  only  when  all  of  the  essential  points  are  attained 
and  an  effort  is  put  forth  to  meet  all  requirements.  This 
effort  should  be  awarded  by  a  rate  increase. 

Such  a  plan  of  rating  also  would  regulate  the  amount 
paid  for  board  and  in  that  way  make  financially  possible 
desirable  improvements.  There  should  be  power  to  with- 
draw a  license,  but  if  it  has  been  given  only  after  a  thor- 
ough evaluation,  that  seldom  should  be  necessary.  If  a  li- 
cense is  given  only  for  a  year  there  is  opportunity  for  re- 
consideration and  refusal  if  standards  are  not  maintained. 
The  question  of  a  fee  for  a  boarding-home  license  is  con- 
troversial. The  state  seems  to  have  more  freedom  of  action 
when  there  is  no  fee,  the  license  being  granted  as  a  reward 
for  effort. 

IN  considering  standards  there  is  confusion  between  the 
desirable  and  the  possible.  There  are  hundreds  of  home- 
less, sick,  feebleminded,  handicapped,  and  aged  people 
living  in  foster  homes  and  quasi-institutions  that  would  not 
attain  a  grade  "C"  except  by  a  standard  that  any  state 
would  be  ashamed  to  print.  But  in  formulating  standards 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  homes  already  used — and 
those  available.  Simple  human  needs  such  as  cleanliness,  fire 
protection  and  adequate  food  must  be  covered.  Then  we 
remember  those  who  are  sick  and  those  who  have  known 
better  days  and  the  standard  grows  to  encompass  those  fac- 
tors which  are  necessary  for  comfort,  safety,  and  a  degree 
of  happiness. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  desirable 
standards  for  hoarding  homes  for  old  people,  but  a  few 
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essential  points  indicated  by  experience  may  be  mentioned  : 

A  boarding  home  should  be  a  family  home  with  not  more 
than  four  guests  over  sixty-five  at  any  one  time.  It  should  be 
self-sustaining — dependent  in  no  way  on  relief  funds — though 
WPA  wages  might  constitute  an  exception.  It  should  be  lo- 
cated near  a  park  or  open  space  in  a  neighborhood  similar  to 
that  to  which  the  boarders  are  accustomed,  and  accessible  to 
friends,  relatives  and  church  connections. 

The  family  should  be  accustomed  to  older  people  and  with 
no  child  under  sixteen.  Each  member  should  be  in  sound 
health  (certified  by  a  physician)  and  favorable  to  accepting 
the  old  person  into  the  home.  The  woman  head  should  be  ca- 
pable, with  a  pleasant  personality,  a  willingness  to  accept 
supervision  and  to  improve  conditions,  and  the  ability  to  fol- 
low advice  and  carry  out  instructions.  Three  references  should 
be  required,  one  from  the  family  physician. 

The  house  must  conform  to  local  fire  and  sanitary  ordi- 
nances and  should  be  clean  and  free  from  vermin,  with  ade- 
quate heat  at  all  times,  available  bathing  facilities  and  toilet 
facilities  on  the  same  floor  as  the  guest  rooms.  These  rooms 
should  not  be  above  the  second  floor  unless  there  is  an  elevator. 

The  room  preferably  should  be  occupied  by  the  old  person 
alone,  never  with  a  child  or  sick  person.  It  should  be  sunny, 
with  windows  equipped  with  screens  and  shades,  and  large 
enough  so  that  the  guest  can  take  care  of  his  personal  be- 
longings, possibly  some  furniture.  The  bed  and  bedding  must 
be  comfortable  with  linen  changed  at  least  once  a  week. 


Food  should  conform  to  the  dietary  habits  of  the  guest, 
with  special  diets  to  meet  medical  requirements.  In  illness 
meals  should  be  served  in  the  rooms. 

Medical  and  nursing  care  should  be  in  accordance  with  a 
written  plan  acceptable  to  the  guest,  the  home,  the  placement 
agency  and  the  county  supervising  agency. 

Financial  arrangements,  made  by  the  guest  himself  or  by 
the  responsible  county  official  should  be  in  writing  with  any 
change  in  rates  confirmed  in  writing. 

Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  personality 
in  charge  of  a  boarding  home.  The  task  of  working  with 
old  and  sick  people  requires  keen  intelligence,  plenty  of 
tact  and  patience,  and  an  understanding  of  the  afflicted 
and  helpless.  A  standard  is  only  a  measuring  rod  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  personnel  equipped  to  help  these  old  peo- 
ple adjust  themselves  mentally  and  emotionally  as  well  as 
physically. 

Boarding  homes  for  old  people  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms  all  over  the  country  with  supervision  at  best 
sporadic.  They  probably  are  a  necessity  to  meet  the  situ- 
ations of  old  people  without  homes  of  their  own  or  rela- 
tives able  to  take  them  in.  They  are  not  yet  wholly  out  of 
control,  but  they  are  well  on  the  way  to  being  so.  Unless 
welfare  officials  act  quickly  to  protect  the  helpless  old  folk 
from  exploitation  we  shall  presently  have  on  our  hands  a 
scandal  comparable  to  the  "baby  farms"  of  a  generation  ago. 


A  Matter  of  Communication 

By  GEORGE  D.  NICKEL 
Recently  Assistant  Director,  California  State  Relief  Administration 


TO  maintain  and  staff  offices  in  fifty-one  out  of  fifty- 
eight  counties  in  the  state,  with  county  loads  varying 
at  a  given  time  from  thirty-five  cases  to  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  to  supervise  the  operation  of  these  offices  from 
a  central  point  is  the  problem  in  administration  that  con- 
fronts the  California  State  Relief  Administration.  Of  course 
we  are  not  unique.  The  problem  is  bound  to  exist  in  any 
state  where  direction  is  centralized  and  operation  decentral- 
ized. Here  in  California  we  have  discovered  that  the  prob- 
lem is  largely  one  of  communication. 

Until  recently,  direction  and  supervision  of  the  county 
programs  were  handled  through  the  medium  of  a  manual 
of  policy  and  procedure,  interpreted  by  a  field  staff,  its 
members  assigned  to  specific  groups  of  counties.  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  each  field  worker  to  give  life  to  the  oper- 
ating manual,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  program  functioned 
properly  in  his  assigned  counties;  an  administrative  re- 
sponsibility which  extended  even  to  establishing  the  duties 
of  the  humblest  file  clerk.  Thus  each  field  representative 
was  the  administrator  in  his  particular  segment  insofar  as 
the  unemployment  relief  program  was  concerned.  A  county 
referred  matters  involving  procedure  or  case  work  to  this 
field  representative,  who  dealt  with  them  immediately,  or 
after  consultation  with  the  state  office.  Likewise  when  the 
state  office  promulgated  a  change  in  policy  it  was  relayed 
to  the  counties  through  the  field  staff.  But  somehow  a  much 
sought  common  basis  of  understanding  and  uniformity  of 
operation  was  never  quite  achieved.  The  state  office  never 
was  fully  aware  of  just  what  transpired  in  counties,  and  the 
latter  at  times  were  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  state 
office.  "We  change  our  policies  and  method  of  operation  too 
frequently  to  achieve  uniformity,"  was  the  comment  fre- 


quently heard.  Workers  transferred  from  one  county  to  an- 
other with  completely  different  approaches  and  methods 
sometimes  remarked  that  the  pay  check  was  the  only  evi- 
dence they  had  of  working  for  the  same  organization. 

At  length  the  administration  paused  to  take  stock  of  its 
going  method  of  operation,  to  try  to  discover  why  state  and 
county  offices  seemed  so  far  apart,  knew  so  little  each  of 
the  other. 

FIRST,  it  found  isolation.  Twelve  field  representatives, 
with  administrative  authority  in  their  districts,  had 
developed  within  the  state  twelve  isolated  areas.  The  degree 
of  isolation  varied  as  the  field  representative  varied  in  his 
interpretation  of  policy  and  in  the  direction  of  those  phases 
of  the  program  to  which  he  gave  greatest  stress.  A  field 
representative  who  had  been  a  child  welfare  worker  made 
his  district  child  welfare  conscious  to  the  neglect  of  com- 
munity relationships  and  the  employability  of  clients.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  field  representative,  who  had  been  a  com- 
munity chest  man,  taught  his  county  directors  to  become 
brother  Elks  as  far  as  other  agencies  were  concerned,  but 
somehow  overlooked  the  fact  that  home  calls  were  never 
made  on  time  and  workers  were  generally  meeting  yester- 
day's deadline  tomorrow. 

Second,  it  found  costly  delay.  When  an  answer  was 
needed  from  the  state  office  the  delay  in  obtaining  it  par- 
tially or  wholly  offset  its  value  to  the  county.  When  the 
director  in  Imperial  County  failed  to  find  in  the  manual 
the  policy  applicable  to  a  man  and  woman  living  together 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  he  would  write  to  his  field  repre- 
sentative. Quite  likely  she  would  be  three  counties  away 
from  district  headquarters  when  the  letter  arrived  and  so 
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a  week  would  pass  before  she  received  it.  She,  not  being 
sure  on  the  policy  involved,  would  toss  the  question  to  state 
office  for  review.  In  due  course  back  would  come  the  reply 
to  district  headquarters,  to  wait  until  the  field  representative 
returned  from  a  point  three  counties  in  the  other  direction. 
By  the  time  the  answer  was  relayed  to  the  director  of  Im- 
perial, the  couple  might  have  solved  their  original  problem 
by  marrying  and  subsequently  separating. 

THIRD,  it  found  lost  or  misdirected  emphasis.  With 
the  field  representative  as.  the  intermediary  and  inter- 
preter to  relay  messages  between  the  state  office  and  coun- 
ties, emphasis  was  frequently  lost  or  misdirected  in  what 
was  in  effect  a  filtering  process.  When  the  state  office 
wanted  a  report  on  relationships  with  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  from  each  county  in  a  certain  district,  it  re- 
ceived not  necessarily  the  story  as  the  county  directors  would 
submit  it  firsthand,  but  more  than  likely  the  field  repre- 
sentative's interpretation  of  those  relationships,  which  in 
turn  were  quite  apt  to  be  based  not  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  directors  but  rather  on  the  briefer  experience  of  the  field 
representative  herself.  Conversely,  no  matter  how  forcibly 
a  point  of  policy  was  driven  home  at  a  field  staff  meeting  in 
the  state  office,  there  was  no  assurance  that  each  county 
would  receive  it  with  equal  stress.  Perhaps  by  the  time  Miss 
Glaus  told  four  of  her  six  counties  that  the  WPA  quota 
must  be  filled  right  now  or  else,  her  own  forcefulness  had 
diminished,  her  inspired  pep  talk,  four  times  repeated,  had 
slowed  down  to  a  factual  statement.  By  the  time  she  reached 
her  sixth  county  she  barely  had  time  to  refer  to  the  subject 
at  all,  what  with  several  new  points  for  emphasis  which 
subsequently  had  emanated  from  the  state  office. 

Finally,  it  found  field  contacts  superficial.  Field  repre- 
sentatives were  so  busy  acting  as  messengers,  advising  coun- 
ties how  to  interpret  policies  and  how  to  effect  procedures 
that  they  found  little  time  in  which  to  analyze  how  the 
counties  were  actually  functioning,  to  say  nothing  of  re- 
porting situations  regularly  to  the  state  office.  As  one  field 
representative  put  it:  "I  am  kept  so  busy  putting  something 
or  other  into  effect  or  introducing  a  new  bulletin  to  my 
counties  or  helping  them  in  emergency  situations,  that  I 
never  have  time  to  sit  in  one  spot  long  enough  to  find  out 
for  myself  just  how  anything  I  have  installed  in  the  past  is 
working  out  currently." 

As  a  result  of  this  stock-taking,  steps  were  taken  to  draw 
the  counties  closer  to  the  state  office  by  clearing  existing 
channels  of  communication  and  establishing  new  ones.  Field 
service  was  reorganized ;  a  different  approach  to  counties 
was  adopted.  County  directors  were  made  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  state  office  instead  of  to  field  representatives 
and  were  held  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  program 
in  their  respective  counties. 

The  correspondence  channel  was  enlarged  to  handle  com- 
munications that  formerly  passed  between  field  representa- 
tives and  counties.  Staff  was  added  in  the  state  office  to 
handle  inquiries  promptly  and  adequately.  As  anticipated  a 
steady  stream  of  letters  is  now  flowing  between  state  office 
and  counties.  Significantly  enough,  these  letters  presenting 
problems,  criticism  and  factual  data  from  all  counties  have 
become  barometers  so  to  speak,  indicating  to  the  state  office 
those  phases  of  operation  and  policy  needing  attention, 
state-wide  or  in  specific  sections.  To  glean  from  this  corre- 
spondence each  valuable  bit  of  information,  constant  analysis 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  which  policies  and  procedures  are 
changed,  ideas  "tried  out,"  and  the  program  developed. 


The  function  of  the  field  staff  has  shifted,  chiefly  through 
a  change  in  emphasis  from  administrative  authority  to  ser- 
vice and  guidance  to  the  counties.  This  staff  now  serves  as 
a  channel  of  interpretation ;  staff  office  to  counties,  counties 
to  state  office.  With  the  state  office  assuming  the  task  of 
telling  counties  what  to  do,  the  field  representatives  now 
are  able  to  spend  time  ascertaining  how  the  job  is  being  done, 
suggesting  ways  and  means  to  improve  current  practice,  and 
offsetting  any  tendencies  to  vary  from  established  norms. 

As  a  new  channel  of  communication  a  plan  was  instituted 
by  which  county  directors  are  called  into  the  state  office  at 
intervals  for  consultation  and  discussion.  This,  probably  as 
much  as  any  one  factor,  is  making  for  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation and  against  isolation.  During  his  two  days  at 
headquarters  the  county  director  meets  everyone  from  the 
elevator  operator  to  the  state  administrator.  A  personnel 
specialist  covers  such  matters  as  anticipated  needs,  staff  re- 
ductions, changes  in  personnel  procedure,  county  administra- 
tive organization.  Others  of  the  state  staff  are  available  for 
consultation  on  policies  and  their  interpretation,  particularly 
those  which  correspondence  from  the  county,  field  reports 
and  the  like  have  shown  to  be  in  need  of  emphasis.  Again 
the  county  director  may  have  questions  on  recording,  letter 
writing,  material  in  case  records,  or  social  service  forms.  In 
rotation  a  procedure  technician,  accountant,  nutritionist, 
consultant  in  transient  problems,  each  answers  and  asks 
questions. 

In  turn  the  state  staff  gets  the  county  director's  reaction 
to  any  contemplated  changes  in  procedure  or  policy.  He 
brings  to  the  state  office  the  latest  word  from  the  firing  line 
and  takes  back  with  him,  along  with  the  clarification  of 
points  that  a  dozen  letters  would  fail  to  resolve,  the  feel 
and  spirit  of  the  state  office,  a  better  understanding  of  what 
is  wanted  and,  most  important,  a  fresh  viewpoint,  fresh  be- 
cause for  two  days  he  has  raised  his  eyes  from  the  job  in 
terms  of  his  own  county  and  has  glimpsed  the  whole  state 
job  and  his  own  relationship  to  it. 

\  MOTHER  channel  of  communication  was  opened  by 
2~\  the  institution  of  a  plan  to  hold  district  meetings  of 
anywhere  from  five  to  ten  county  directors  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals.  Entirely  informal,  affording  opportunity 
for  expression  and  for  exchange  of  ideas  on  problems  of 
current  importance,  these  meetings,  without  advance  agenda, 
are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  division  re- 
sponsible for  county  administration,  with  at  least  one  of 
the  field  staff  always  present.  Sometimes  the  state  relief  ad- 
ministrator is  there  to  ask  questions  and  advise  on  matters 
that  later  may  become  policy;  occasionally  a  division  head, 
the  chief  accounting  officer  or  the  medical  adviser  for  ex- 
ample, appears  to  discuss  matters  related  to  their  divisions. 
Things  are  talked  over,  ideas  are  swapped  and  a  better 
understanding  threshed  out. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  approach  to  county  administration 
and  the  clearing  of  channels  of  communication,  a  marked 
increase  in  uniformity  of  interpretation  of  policy  and  opera- 
tion has  been  noted,  as  well  as  a  greater  sense  of  unity 
throughout  the  entire  organization.  The  state  office  now  has 
a  better  understanding  of  county  problems,  is  better  and 
more  accurately  informed  regarding  conditions  throughout 
the  state.  It  has  learned  that  there  is  more  to  cdunty  ad- 
ministration than  just  sending  a  field  representative  out  to 
see  what's  wrong;  that  the  state-county  relationship  is  a 
sensitive  one  and  the  technique  of  maintaining  it  on  a  hap- 
py, cooperative  basis  is  complicated  but  not  impossible. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


THE  COUNTY  WORKER'S  JOB 

Getting  Along  With  the  Bosses 


By  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 


(A  confidential  letter  for  rural  social  workers  only) 

DEAR  FELLOW  WORKERS:  I  will  be  honest  with  you.  At 
first  I  did  not  like  this  subject.  I  said  to  Miss  Bailey,  "We 
rural  social  workers  are  not  cerebral  nudists.  We  have  no 
desire  to  expose  our  mental  processes  to  the  public.  We  are 
ruggedly  rural,  but  we  have  our  feelings!  Furthermore,  we 
cannot  risk  offending  the  bosses — there  are  too  many  of 
them!  Figure  for  yourself,  Miss  Bailey,  we  have  twelve  or 
more  welfare  services  to  administer  and  usually  two  or 
more  supervisors  for  each  service.  Don't  you  see  that  if  a 
county  worker  wants  to  survive  she  can't  afford  to  broad- 
cast her  underdog  techniques  ?"  But  Miss  Bailey  would  not 
take  "no"  for  an  answer.  She  said  something  must  be  done 
to  help  rural  workers  who  are  not  wise  to  successful  meth- 
ods for  getting  along  with  the  bosses;  she  said  she  would 
rather  help  rural  social  workers  with  their  twenty-four  or 
more  supervisors  than  to  lose  $10,  so  what  could  I  say?  1 
am  still  puzzled  about  the  $10. 

When  I  think  of  what  I  am  about  to  do  my  heart  sinks ! 
What  if  these  supervisors  should  "get  on"  to  us?  What  if 
we  should  make  the  same  mistake  that  case  supervisors  have 
made  in  writing  books  and  things  in  which  they  tell,  for 
all  the  world  to  read,  how  to  get  along  with  us?  Of  course, 
it  has  reached  the  point  where  any  fairly  smart  worker  can 
tell  by  reference  to  a  bibliography  whether  a  particular 
supervisor  is  aiming  to  establish  "therapeutic  relationships" 
with  her,  or  to  be  a  "mother  substitute,"  or  to  function  as 
a  "super-ego."  All  any  worker  has  to  do  is  to  keep  up  on 
the  latest  publications  to  know  whether  her  emotional 
growth  is  to  be  evaluated  or  her  professional  self  developed 
by  means  of  the  supervisory  process. 

Even  with  the  slight  edge  given  us  by  the  supervisors' 
frank  public  discussions  of  their  latest  methods,  the  rural 
worker's  task  of  meeting  the  actualities  of  supervision  is 
still  arduous.  For  the  urban  worker,  supervision  is  usually 
a  matter  of  only  two  or  three  supervisors  (junior,  senior, 
and  a  supervisor  who  supervises  the  supervisors).  And  the 
urban  worker  can  go  home  at  night  and  forget  the  super- 
visors. 

Not  so  the  rural  worker.  Night  and  day,  at  any  and  all 
hours,  the  rural  worker  may  have  supervisors  descend  on 
her — supervisors  for  case  work,  auditing,  engineers,  com- 
modity, project,  adult  education,  CCC ;  supervisors  for  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  child  welfare  ser- 
vices; supervisors  for  WPA,  and  NYA;  supervisors  for 
services  for  crippled  children,  the  blind,  the  health  depart- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  local  bosses,  county  commission- 
ers and  politicians.  Even  a  rural  worker's  Sundays  are  not 
her  own;  sometimes  supervisors  are  "caught"  in  town  over 
the  weekend,  and  on  the  weary  rural  worker  falls  the  duty 
of  hospitality  for  a  supervisor  who  wishes  she  were  some- 
where else,  thereby  making  it  practically  unanimous. 

Now  of  course  there  are  just  as  many  kinds  of  super- 
visors as  there  are  kinds  of  service  they  supervise.  All  of 
them  we  must  remember  are  underdogs  to  some  higher-up 
or  other,  chained  to  rules  and  regulations,  with  their  own 


original  techniques  of  getting  along  even  as  you  and  I. 
Some  of  them,  yes  many  of  them,  are  swell  human  beings 
who  understand  their  job  and  ours,  who  do  their  work  intel- 
ligently and  impersonally  and  go  their  way  leaving  us  feel- 
ing that  we  are  a  part  of  an  important  going  concern.  They 
give  life  and  meaning,  bless  their  hearts,  to  that  good  old 
term,  teamwork,  and  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  getting 
along  with  them.  We  just  go  along  together  and  ultimately 
get  somewhere. 

But  all  the  supervisors  who  supervise  us  aren't  like  that 
and  it  is  about  getting  along — or  would  it  be  getting  by — 
with  the  others  that  I  am  writing  you.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
some  of  them,  and  at  certain  of  our  own  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  school  of  experience. 

First  off  there  is  the  supervisor — shall  we  type  her  S-l  ? 
— who  tells  the  worker  all  about  her  trip  to  New  York  last 
summer;  the  clothes  she  bought,  the  shows  she  saw.  While 
there  are  many  ways  of  handling  this  very  trying  form  of 
supervisor  life,  a  time-saving  one  is  the  "non-revealing- 
partial-facial-functioning"  technique,  by  which  the  features 
of  the  worker  take  on  a  sort  of  pixilated  repose  while  her 
mental  apparatus  may  be  employed  in  figuring  out  how  to 
catch  up  on  lost  time.  Let  your  role  always  be  passive.  Never 
make  the  mistake  of  one  young  worker,  who  felt  socially 
moved  to  break  in  with  mention  of  her  own  bargain  dress, 
picked  up  at  the  village  Emporium,  and  of  the  play,  "His 
Mother's  Son,"  given  by  the  county  Drama  League.  The 
result  was  fatal.  The  supervisor's  evaluation  read :  "Worker 
too  much  identified  with  the  community.  Mother  fixation 
apparent.  Needs  some  broadening  urban  experience." 

TYPE  S-2  is  the  "rip-roarin'  locate-a-mistake-or-die" 
supervisor.  Weakness  in  reaction  to  this  type  is  defeat. 
Be  firm,  resolute.  Buttonhole  the  offending  supervisor  firm- 
ly, or,  if  she  has  no  buttonhole,  make  the  gesture  of  grasping 
it  anyway,  and  say  firmly,  "Shush!"  This  technique  has 
proved  very  successful.  I  remember  a  worker  who  used  it 
to  such  effect  that  the  supervisor  apologized  quickly,  saying, 
"Oh,  you  mustn't  mind  me;  my  method  is  one  of  attack!" 

The  next  type,  genus  generally  male — shall  we  call  it 
S-3  M — requires  a  more  elementary  approach.  A  week  or 
so  on  the  road,  eating  at  hamburg  joints,  puts  a  crimp  in 
the  male  supervisor's  disposition.  When  he  comes  in  a'rarin' 
you  will  find  almost  infallible  what  is  sometimes  indelicately 
called  the  "stomach  approach."  When  you  hear  an  S-3  M 
growling  at  your  Mamie  Lou  for  mistakes  in  her  beef  or 
prune  accounts  in  the  surplus  commodity  ledger,  ease  in 
quickly  and  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  dinner  at  your 
home.  Better  mention  a  good  thick  steak,  medium.  This 
never  fails  to  balance  the  books  with  a  minimum  of  friction, 
and  saves  the  supervisor  from  getting  a  piece  of  Mamie 
Lou's  mind,  which  she  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

Then  there  is  the  incorruptible  "it's-in-the-official  bul- 
letin" type — S-4  if  you  are  keeping  track  of  them.  She  car- 
ries large  brief  cases  full  of  official  instructions  from 
Washington,  all  indexed  and  ready  for  nailing  you  down. 
I'll  admit  that  coping  with  this  type  is  difficult.  You're  in 
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wrong  from  the  start.  You  recall  guiltily  stuffing  that  last 
bunch  of  instructions  in  the  back  of  the  bottom  desk  drawer, 
hoping  for  a  Sunday  off  in  which  to  go  over  them.  She  will 
read  you  a  regulation  calling  for  "a  separate  file  for  case 
records  and  correspondence,"  insisting  that  this  means  not 
separate  filing  drawers,  nor  separate  sections  in  a  drawer, 
but  separate  steel  filing  cabinets.  The  exhibit  of  empty  space 
in  your  one  filing  cabinet  and  Mamie  Lou's  low,  but  audi- 
ble mutterings  over  criticism  of  her  filing  methods  are  of  no 
avail.  There  is  only  one  sure  technique  to  be  used  here.  It  is 
the  local  C.O.C.  signal  of  distress,  or  Call  Out  the  Count) 
Commissioners!  At  this  point,  S-4  is  likely  to  wire  to  the 
state  office  which  in  turn  will  write  to  Washington,  and 
that's  probably  the  last  you  will  hear  of  filing  cabinets. 

IF  you  are  a  new  worker  in  a  rural  county,  do  not  make 
the  ingenious. mistake  of  looking  to  supervisors  of  types 
S-l-4  inclusive  for  guidance  in  getting  off  to  a  good  start. 
Most  supervisors  are  loaded  with  the  carrying-out-of-orders 
part  of  their  jobs;  interpretation  or  counsel  for  rural  case 
workers  is  in  that  bundle  of  good  intentions  for  which  no 
twenty-four-hour  day  is  ever  long  enough.  A  supervisor 
would  need  more  than  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots  to  cover 
adequately  the  large  territory  assigned  her  and  still  have 
time  to  devote  to  the  promotion  of  the  mutual  understand- 
ing so  necessary  to  effective  cooperation.  No,  new  county 
worker,  I  warn  you  the  burden  of  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation, and  the  responsibility  for  successful  relationships 
are  all  yours. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  to  withstand  the  impact  of  an  un- 
expected supervisor  that  rural  workers  resort  to  the  gen- 
erally simple,  harmless  artifices  that  I  have  described. 

It  is  when  we  get  a  mass  problem  of  supervisors,  that 
our  artistry  is  seriously  challenged.  The  "take-'em-to-the- 
corner-for-a-coke"  technique  will  serve  for  one  or  two 
supervisors  a  day,  but  when  you  get  fourteen  in  a  day,  as 
one  worker  did,  the  system  collapses. 

A  handy  tool  to  employ  when  a  number  of  supervisors 
converge  on  you,  is  "take-'em-for-a-ride-in-the-country." 
Five  supervisors  can  be  loaded  into  the  county  car,  and  you 
can  rest  at  the  wheel  while  the  supervisors  talk  each  other 
out.  If  you  get  tired  driving  you  can  always,  accidentally, 
run  into  a  sand  bank  and  they'll  all  have  great  fun  digging 
you  out.  I  must  warn  you,  however,  that  the  use  of  this 
technique  requires  judgment  and  correct  appraisal  of  the 
stuff  of  your  supervisor.  One  wtrker  with  four  supervisors 
aboard  made  the  mistake  of  running  into  a  sand  bank  and 
having  to  dig  herself  out  under  a  flow  of  advice;  another 
had  a  supervisor  marooned  in  town  for  a  whole  week  be- 
cause her  back  couldn't  take  it. 

I  want  to  say  seriously,  before  I  go  any  further,  that 
while  rural  case  workers  do  have  certain  tricks  in  relation 
to  supervisors,  they  do  not  approve  of  stereotyped  approaches 
or  responses,  nor  slavish  adherence  to  labels  of  any  kind. 
Rural  existence  is  geared  to  the  situational  approach,  and 
we  rural  workers  know  that  the  way  we  act  in  any  situa- 
tion is  determined  on  the  spot  by  the  complex  whole  of  the 
results  of  all  our  previous  experiences.  As  we  meet  each 
supervisor  we  learn  something  about  people  and  how  certain 
ones  behave  under  certain  circumstances,  and  this  increased 
knowledge  aids  us  when  the  next  supervisor  comes  to  town. 
Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  a  single  article  about 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  define  the  techniques 
for  getting  along  with  a  sort  of  job-lot  of  more  or  less 
problem  bosses,  remembering  all  the  while  that  we  don't 
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have  to  worry  about  the  other  kind.  However,  there  are 
some  basic  considerations  which  apply  to  us  all  in  dealing 
with  even  the  best  of  them. 

Take  for  example  the  matter  of  isolating  supervisors  to 
the  role  of  directors  whose  sole  job  is  to  give  orders  for  us 
to  carry  out.  No  understanding  county  worker  ever  does 
that.  After  all,  supervisors  may  be  trained  in  schools  of 
social  work,  or  of  agriculture,  or  what  have  you,  but  their 
real  development,  like  ours,  takes  place  on  the  job  and  we 
have  definite  responsibilities  for  their  education.  While 
supervisors  are  trying  to  reinforce  our  weak  points,  to  raise 
our  levels  of  achievements,  and  to  bring  our  practice  up  to 
acceptable  standards  of  performance,  we  have  an  equally 
important  obligation  toward  them.  We  should  take  them  to 
the  bosom  of  our  experience  and  share  with  them  our  under- 
standing of  the  community,  the  clients,  and  our  particular 
rural  situation.  We  should  present  our  problems  in  their 
local  setting,  should  furnish  essential  community  data  for 
solution  of  perplexing  administrative  details,  and  should 
offer  suggestions  on  ways  to  meet  situations  realistically. 

Basic  in  all  our  relationships  is  a  respect  for  our  own 
experience  as  well  as  that  of  the  bosses.  It  is  only  from  the 
variety  and  strength  of  our  combined  experiences  that  the 
most  discriminating  practice  can  come.  The  whole  thinj; 
really  is  a  partnership  in  the  search  for  better  social  service 
to  the  client  and  the  community,  but  rural  workers  must 
have  faith  in  the  validity  of  their  own  conclusions  on  local 
problems  and  courage  to  present  them. 

IT  stands  to  reason  that  even  supervisors  must  have  a 
taste  for  something  besides  repairing  our  defective  parts. 
Without  doubt  they  would  appreciate  having  some  share  in 
creating  and  building  up  the  total  social  work  process  in  a 
community.  Arrange  for  them  to  meet  unofficially  and  in- 
formally with  your  county  commissioners,  or  get  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  if  you  have  one,  to  invite  them  to  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  where  they  can  discuss  governmental  or  social 
work  policies.  Take  them  to  the  county  fair  where  they  can 
get  the  feel  of  rural  life ;  help  them  to  be  at  home  in  rural 
situations.  While  we  joke  about  them  and  they,  no  doubt, 
about  us,  we  do  realize  that  they  do  their  urban  best  to 
bring  us  skills  in  case  work  service  and  administrative  prac- 
tice, and  if  the  giving  isn't  to  be  all  one-sided,  we  can  and 
should  enrich  their  experience  by  bringing  them  into  con- 
tact with  our  community  life. 

Getting  along  with  the  bosses  is  not  easy  for  us  rural 
social  workers,  pretty  isolated  in  a  professional  world  geared 
to  urban  case  workers.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  lone  sod-buster 
of  social  work,  away  off  in  some  remote  rural  county,  plow- 
ing among  the  stumps  of  rural  traditions.  Yet  we  have  our 
own  cracker-barrel  variety  of  social  work  philosophy  to  sus- 
tain us,  and  are  due  to  make  a  place  and  reputation  for 
ourselves,  unless  of  course  supervisors  S-l,  S-2,  S-3  M  and 
S-4  should  happen  to  read  this  confidential  letter  and  pro- 
ceed to  pull  us  up  by  our  grass  roots.  However,  Miss  Bailey 
assures  me  there  is  little  danger.  They  aren't  the  ones  who 
read  Survey  Midmonthly.  If  they  did  perhaps  they  would 
not  be  the  way  they  are. 

Yours  'til  the  last  supervisor  goes  home. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode  on 
"the  processes  and  problems  of  social  work  where  the  county 
is  the  unit  of  service  and  practice  runs  out  over  the  back  roads 
to  the  villages  and  remote  farms."  Coming  next  month:  Old 
Folks  at  Home. 
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Here  in  Washington    .    .    .    uy  cien  Leet 


Who's  Who  in  Washington  Social  Legislation:  The  significance  of  bills  in- 
troduced depends,  more  than  on  any  other  one  factor,  upon  who  sponsors  them.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  key  members  of  Congress  in  the  social  legislation  picture. 

ROBERT  WAGNER,  Democrat  of  New  York,  needs  no 
introduction  to  Survey  readers.  Milestones  marking  his 
contributions  in  the  field  of  social  legislation  are  the  Social 
Security,  the  Federal  Housing,  the  Railway  Pension,  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Acts,  all  of  which  he  intro- 
duced. Senator  Wagner  concentrates  each  year  on  a  sig- 
nificant social  objective,  uses  competent  expert  assistance  in 
developing  his  ideas,  then,  after  introducing  a  bill,  tena- 
ciously follows  through  until  it  is  on  the  statute  books.  Fol- 
low this  column  for  a  "blow  by  blow"  account  of  his  fight 
for  more  adequate  health  protection.  It  will  be  the  battle 
royal  of  the  session. 

PAT  HARRISON,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which  handled  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  and  to  which  all  Senate  social  security 
amendments  will  be  referred.  Senator  Harrison  is  also 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Social  Security  which  was  active  in  the 
creation  of  the  advisory  council  on  social  security.  He  will  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  council  generally,  but  has  some  doubts  as  to  the  prac- 
ticality of  extending  coverage  to  agricul- 
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tural  employes  at  an  early  date. 

ROBERT  LA  FOLLETTE,  Progressive  of 
Wisconsin,  is  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  is  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  liberal  and  social 
legislation.  He  combines  an  understand- 
ing of  social  problems  with  independence 
and  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

ALBEN  BARKLEY,  Democrat  of  Ken- 
tucky, Senate  majority  leader,  is  expected 
to  support  the  inclusion  under  a  merit 
system  of  all  state  personnel  paid  out  of 
federal  social  security  funds. 

JAMES  BYRNES,  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina,  is  likely  to  be  a  key  figure  with 
respect  to  possible  modifications  of  the 
WPA  program.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Unemployment,  he  has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  and  is  a 
serious  student  of  the  whole  problem. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Democrat  of  Arizona, 
will  lead  the  fight  for  100  percent  fed- 
eral financing  of  public  assistance  granted 
to  Indians  and  also  will  be  interested 
actively  in  federal  aid  for  transients. 

ARTHUR  VANDENBERG,  Republican  from 
Michigan,  has  been  a  persistent  critic  of 
the  old  age  reserve  fund  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Although  he  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  advisory  council  on  social 
security,  he  is  not  too  happy  about  its 
recommendation  that  for  the  present  the 
tax  rate  remain  unchanged. 

ROBERT  DOUGHTON,  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina,  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  han- 
dled the  original  Social  Security  Act  and 
to  which  all  House  social  security  amend- 


ments will  be  referred.  Congressman 
Doughton  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  has  indicated 
that  his  committee  will  make  amendment 
of  the  act  a  leading  item  on  its  calendar. 

CLIFTON  WOODRUM,  Democrat  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  high  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
ably  handled  appropriations  for  social 
security  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
Few  have  done  as  much  for  social  se- 
curity as  Congressman  Woodrum. 

CAROLINE  O'DAY,  Democrat  of  New 
York,  is  especially  interested  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  aid-to-dependent- 
children  program.  She  continues  her  in- 
terest in  the  bill  which  she  introduced 
during  the  last  session  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  em- 
ployes of  non-profit  organizations.  She 
will  be  an  active  supporter  of  liberal 
social  legislation  generally. 

JERRY  VOORHIS,  Democrat  of  Califor- 
nia, will  be  back  for  his  second  term.  His 
influence  will  arise  not  from  seniority, 
which  he  doesn't  have,  but  from  his  very 
deep  interest  in  social  legislation  and 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  one  of  the 
keenest  minds  in  the  House.  This  year, 
ivith  Maury  Maverick  missing,  he  will 
carry  a  double  burden  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  "young  turks." 

WPA  LIQUIDATION:  Fundamental  shifts 
in  national  policy  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment are  definitely  in  the  picture  for 
1939.  They  involve  large  appropriations 
for  soil  conservation,  flood  control,  and 
the  TVA  type  of  project.  This  will  be 
largely  contract  work  at  regular  wages. 


In  the  picture  also  is  an  expansion  of 
NYA  to  provide  full  time  jobs  for  young 
people,  expansion  of  old  age  programs 
to  provide  greater  security  for  the  aged, 
and  direct  relief  as  a  backlog.  This  means 
extensive  liquidation  of  WPA  in  favor  of 
these  other  programs. 

Neither  Harry  L.  Hopkins  nor  Aubrey 
Williams  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
reorganization  of  the  WPA  behemoth, 
but  it  undoubtedly  will  be  facilitated  by 
the  changes  in  administrative  direction. 
Col.  F.  C.  Harrington  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Hopkins  says  that  he  does  not  propose 
to  be  a  "bull  in  a  china  shop."  He  is 
an  army  officer,  assigned  since  1935  to 
WPA  as  head  of  its  engineering  staff. 

DOOMED?:  WPA  art  projects,  women's 
work,  recreation,  and  similar  types  of 
projects  with  a  social  and  cultural  em- 
phasis are  doomed  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. Congress  doesn't  like  them.  They 
are  shining  targets  for  ridicule,  but  even 
so  the  administration  will  liquidate  them 
with  reluctance  and  with  any  encourage- 
ment at  all  will  try  to  salvage  something. 

MERIT  RATINGS  REPORT:  A  comprehen- 
sive study  of  merit  ratings  or  "experience 
ratings,"  which  is  becoming  the  preferred 
term  among  experts,  has  been  completed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation of  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  report 
does  not  make  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions, but  does  indicate  the  tremendous 
administrative  problems  involved  in  try- 
ing to  adjust  an  employer's  tax  rate  to 
his  individual  employment  experience. 

FAMILY  SECURITY:  Emphasis  upon  se- 
curity for  the  family  unit  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant trend  revealed  by  the  report  of 
the  advisory  council  on  social  security. 
The  council  took  its  assignment  seriously 
and  its  recommendations  represent  no 
snap  judgments,  but  the  mature  consid- 
eration of  able  citizens  after  fourteen 
months  of  intensive  study.  The  report  is 
being  received  with  respect  and  favor  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  social  security  officials 
generally  accept  the  recommendations  as 
being  administratively  practical.  The 
council's  responsibility  was  limited  to  old 
age  insurance  and  they  have  not  consid- 
ered public  assistance,  health,  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  except  as  they 
relate  to  old  age  insurance. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION:  Pat  Har- 
rison plans  to  reintroduce  his  bill  for 
federal  aid  to  the  states  for  education 
and  predicts  that  this  proposal  will  pass 
during  the  coming  session  as  there  are 
evidences  both  of  increasing  need  and 
of  stronger  support  for  this  measure. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Mr.  Secretary  Hopkins 


FOR  once  rumor  was  ratified  and  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  for 
six  years  top  relief  and  WPA  administrator  of  the  fed- 
eral program,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce.  At 
the  same  time  President  Roosevelt  promoted  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams from  executive  director  to  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and  made  it  a  full  time  as- 
signment; and  appointed  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington  to  Mr. 
Hopkins'  post  of  WPA  administrator.  Mr.  Hopkins'  ap- 
pointment requires  Senate  confirmation  which,  say  com- 
petent Washington  observers,  undoubtedly  will  be  given 
though  not  without  preliminary  sound  and  fury  with  Mr. 
Hopkins  used  as  a  whipping  boy  by  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies. 

Mr.  Hopkins  probably  knows  more  of  the  problems  of 
unemployment  than  anyone  in  this  country.  As  Secretary  of 
Commerce  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  turn  that  knowl- 
edge around,  and  direct  it  into  an  affirmative  attack  on  the 
problems  of  employment.  To  that  opportunity  he  will  bring 
imagination,  administrative  competence  and  drive. 

Up  to  the  Courts 

INDICTED  by  a  District  of  Columbia  grand  jury 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  as  participants  in 
an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  are  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Academy  of  Surgery, 
the  Harris  County  Medical  Society  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
twenty-one  physicians  of  Chicago  and  Washington,  includ- 
ing the  executive  staff  of  the  AMA  and  officers  and  former 
officers  of  the  other  organizations.  Named  in  the  twenty- 
seven  page  indictment,  but  not  made  defendants  in  the 
action,  are  twelve  Washington  hospitals. 

In  brief  the  indictment  holds  that,  prompted  by  the 
AMA,  the  local  medical  bodies  instituted  an  active  boycott 
against  the  Group  Health  Association  of  Washington ;  that 
hospitals  were  closed  to  its  staff;  that  members  of  the 
GHA  staff  were  forced  to  resign  their  paid  positions  on 
penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  professional  societies;  that 
specialists  were  forbidden  to  consult  with  GHA  physicians 
and  that  the  name  of  the  GHA  was  omitted  from  a  "white 
list"  of  approved  medical  institutions.  The  indicted  organi- 
zations and  individuals  have  not,  at  this  writing,  filed 
answers  to  the  charges. 

The  indictment  grew  out  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
medical  organizations  to  the  GHA  which  has  been  com- 
mented on  frequently  in  this  publication.  [See  particularly, 
Medicine  and  Monopoly  by  William  Hard,  Survey  Graphic 
December  1938  and  page  19  of  this  issue.]  Although  va- 
rious rulings  by  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  upheld  the 
legal  validity  of  the  GHA  as  an  organization  of  physicians 
and  potential  patients,  complaints  continued  to  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  organized  medicine  was 
obstructing  the  group  enterprise.  These  were  referred  to  the 
department's  anti-trust  division  under  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Thurman  Arnold.  On  August  1,  it  was  announced 
that  a  grand  jury  investigation  would  be  made.  This  has 
been  under  way  since  October  17,  with  the  indictment, 
returned  on  December  20,  as  a  result. 


The  AMA,  through  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  AMA  and  one  of  the  indicted  executives, 
has  declared  that  the  association  would  defend  its  position 
"to  the  utmost  with  every  means  in  its  power."  Dr.  Irvin 
Abell,  AMA  president,  who  is  not  named  in  the  indict- 
ment, has  declined  thus  far  to  comment,  saying  only  "I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  those  things." 

Let  There  Be  Light 

ONE  spectacular  accomplishment  of  the  past  three  or 
four  decades  has  been  the  almost  complete  banishment 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum — babies'  sore  eyes — formerly 
estimated  to  be  the  cause  of  25  percent  of  the  nation's  blind- 
ness. This  was  accomplished  through  the  use  of  two  mutu- 
ally dependent  weapons;  the  medical  discovery  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of  new- 
born infants,  and  the  educational  program  to  advance  the 
use  of  the  discovery. 

Largely  responsible  for  thus  bringing  together  knowledge 
and  practice  was  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  which  last  month  celebrated  its  thirtieth  birth- 
day. Having  witnessed  through  its  own  work  the  force  of 
an  educational  program  in  banishing  human  misery,  the 
society  has  broadened  its  scope  from  the  original  purpose  of 
wiping  out  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  an  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent all  kinds  of  blindness  through  education. 

The  path  is  a  rough  one.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  ex- 
pense of  ophthalmological  training,  resulting  in  expensive 
services  in  the  cities  and  practically  none  in  rural  communi- 
ties. The  problem  now  is  how  to  make  eye  examinations 
and  early  treatment — the  recognized  factor  in  sightsaving — 
generally  available  throughout  the  country.  The  federal 
government  through  the  Social  Security  Act  recognizes  the 
need  of  the  blind  but  makes  no  specific  provision  to  prevent 
blindness.  One  task  in  which  the  society  now  is  receiving 
the  support  of  its  many  friends  is  the  attempt  to  discover 
whether  the  act  can  be  interpreted  or  even  amended  to  per- 
mit federal-state  funds,  now  dedicated  to  the  maintenance 
of  blind  persons,  to  be  used  to  keep  others  from  going  blind. 

The  "Chest  Year" 

NEW  YEAR'S  bells  strike  a  slightly  sour  note  when 
they  herald  the  necessity  of  budget  cutting.  The  note 
is  flat  this  year  in  the  ears  of  members  of  community  chest 
budget  committees  faced  with  campaign  results.  Chests  that 
staged  early  fall  campaigns  were  caught  in  the  intense  fog 
of  the  Munich  days  and  the  worst  epidemic  of  war  jitters  in 
two  decades.  The  result  was  a  drop  of  about  6  percent  in 
pledges  below  those  of  the  fall  campaigns  of  1937.  Later 
campaigns  showed  progressive  improvement,  stemming  per- 
haps not  only  from  calmed  nerves  but  also  from  better 
business  conditions.  The  total  of  $45,171,469  pledged  to 
the  261  chests  reporting  thus  far  from  fall  campaigns  indi- 
cates that  by  the  end  of  the  "chest  year"  on  June  1  the 
decrease  from  the  contributions  of  the  previous  year  will 
not  be  more  than  3  percent.  A  minus  3  percent  in  a  year 
which  lopped  off  individual  incomes  7  percent  in  eight 
months  is  almost  a  plus  when  viewed  from  an  angle  of 
expectancy — slight  comfort  to  a  below-average  chest. 
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While  agency  belts  must  be  tightened,  drastic  program 
revisions  probably  will  be  unnecessary.  Some  chests  already 
have  found  the  cloud's  silver  lining,  seeing  in  the  decrease 
an  opportunity  for  stiffening  standards  of  re-appraisal.  Al- 
though dropping  substandard  agencies  will  not  effect  1939 
finances,  it  is  a  part  of  community  integration  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  effect  when  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  go  around. 

Seventy-two  fortunate  communities  reported  increased 
pledges.  In  one,  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  good  fortune  is  doubled 
by  the  transfer  of  relief  cases  and  well-baby  conferences 
from  private  to  public  auspices,  thus  bringing  about  what 
most  cities  would  consider  a  millennium — enlarged  budgets 
for  all  chest  agencies. 

But  such  scattered  cheery  notes  cannot  drown  out  the 
fact  that  if  this  year's  total  of  community  chest  contribu- 
tions shows  the  expected  3  percent  decrease  from  last  year's 
$83,871,576  there  will  be  a  loss  of  $3  million  all  told— a 
cold  figure  on  paper,  more  poignant  when  converted  into 
loss  of  services  to  individuals. 

The  Gaines  Case 

THE  recent  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that 
Lloyd  L.  Gaines,  young  Missouri  Negro,  has  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  a  legal  education  equal  to  that  provided  by 
the  state  for  white  students,  may  have  far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  Negro  education  throughout  the  South.  In  1935, 
Mr.  Gaines,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University  at  Jefferson, 
Mo.,  was  refused  admission  to  the  law  school  of  the  state 
university  because  of  his  race.  Missouri  has  no  law  school 
for  Negroes,  but  offered  to  pay  the  student's  tuition  at  the 
university  of  any  one  of  four  adjacent  states — Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Illinois — where  non-resident  Negroes  are 
admitted.  Mr.  Gaines  refused  this  offer,  and,  backed  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, carried  his  case  to  the  courts.  The  decision  handed 
down  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  holds  that  the  question  is 
"not  of  a  duty  of  the  state  to  supply  legal  training,  or  of  the 
quality  of  the  training  which  it  does  supply,  but  of  its  duty 
when  it  provides  such  training  to  furnish  it  to  the  residents 
of  the  state  upon  the  basis  of  an  equality  of  right."  The 
implications  of  this  decision  reach  far  beyond  the  case  of 
one  Missouri  citizen  and  his  right  to  a  legal  education. 

Some  southern  states  provide  higher  education  for  Ne- 
groes leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  art  or  science,  but 
opportunities  for  publicly  supported  graduate  or  professional 
study  for  Negroes  in  the  South  are  practically  non-existent. 
In  several  southern  states  there  are  no  public  colleges  for 
Negroes.  Some  of  these  states  are  already  canvassing  the 
effects  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  N.A.A.C.P.  has  several  cases  pending  which  raise 
the  further  question  of  discrimination  against  Negroes  in 
southern  public  schools  in  respect  to  teachers'  salaries,  cur- 
riculum and  equipment. 

Carnegie  Report 

IN  addition  to  its  always  impressive  account  of  under- 
takings completed,  in  process,  and  newly  launched,  the 
current  report  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
is  notable  for  a  discussion  by  its  president,  Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  of  funds  for  philanthropy.  Dr.  Keppel  disagrees 
with  the  current  view  that  the  flow  of  funds  for  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  purposes  is  steadily  and  permanently 
diminishing.  Admitting  that  such  funds  today  are  largely 
derived  "from  fortunes  made  under  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist  and  which  will  never  return,"  he  finds  that 


provisions  from  public  funds  and  contributions  from  indus- 
try and  commerce  are  more  than  compensating  for  the  cur- 
rent decrease  in  "new  large  contributions  from  private 
sources." 

Dr.  Keppel  marshals  convincing  evidence.  His  summary 
indicates  that  the  sources  of  philanthropic  funds,  and  the 
forms  in  which  they  are  made  available  are  changing,  keep- 
ing pace  with  other  changes  of  the  day.  But  it  clearly  sug- 
gests that  the  future  of  philanthropy  is  less  gloomy  than 
many  recent  viewers-with-alarm  would  have  us  suppose. 

Happy  Birthday 

A  BALANCE  sheet  of  the  much  maligned  year  1938 
*  *•  would  reveal  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  the  lowest 
incidence  of  infantile  paralysis  on  record.  For  the  first  ten 
months,  only  1800  cases  were  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  But  those  who  have  in  the  past  observed 
the  cyclic  nature  of  poliomyelitis  epidemics  see  in  this  fact 
only  a  warning  and  anticipate  warily  the  1939  "season" 
when  the  curve  is  due  to  ascend.  For  this  reason,  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Celebration  of  the  President's  Birthday  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis is  bending  double  efforts  to  make  this  year's  fund  raising 
campaign  successful  enough  to  finance  the  completion  of  a 
nation-wide  organization  against  the  disease.  Crux  of  the 
plan  is  to  fight  the  disease  where  it  occurs,  so  that  early 
treatment — vital  for  regaining  muscular  use — may  be  pos- 
sible everywhere.  The  battles  will  be  fought  through  local 
chapters  in  the  country's  3071  counties,  always  with  the 
help  of  knowledge  and  methods  made  available  through  the 
research  of  the  National  Foundation.  These  chapters,  which 
are  to  be  set  up  immediately  following  the  culmination  of 
the  campaign  on  January  30,  will  receive  half  the  money 
raised  by  their  counties.  The  other  half  will  go  to  the 
National  Foundation.  Thus  this  year  the  President's  birth- 
day will  mark  the  declaration  of  the  first  organized  war 
against  a  disease  which  always  stages  its  most  ravaging  epi- 
demics in  this  country.  Like  every  war,  it  will  need  money. 

Changes  in  the  Board 

MARY  W.  DEWSON,  whose  health  forced  her  to  re- 
sign as  a  member  of  the  Social  Security  Board  just 
before  Christmas,  has  spent  most  of  her  crowded  adult 
years  in  working  for  the  common  welfare.  Miss  Dewson's 
first  job  after  graduating  from  Wellesley  in  1897  was  to 
do  economic  research  for  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  in  Boston.  Successively  she  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Girls  Parole  Department, 
secretary  of  the  State  Commission  for  Minimum  Wage 
Legislation,  zone  chief  of  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Refu- 
gees in  France,  co-worker  with  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  in 
the  National  Consumers'  League.  For  the  past  ten  years 
she  has  played  an  active  part  in  the  political  scene,  collabor- 
ating closely  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his  study  of 
social  questions  both  as  governor  of  New  York  and  as 
President.  With  her  keen  insight  and  social  awareness,  she 
has  made  notable  contribution  to  the  important  early  stages 
of  administering  the  Security  Act. 

Ellen  S.  Woodward,  assistant  administrator  of  WPA, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to  fill  Miss  Dewson's  place 
on  the  board.  Mrs.  Woodward,  long  a  leader  in  her  native 
Mississippi,  came  to  Washington  in  1933  as  head  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  CWA.  Since  July  1936,  she  has 
been  responsible  not  only  for  women's  projects  under  WPA, 
but  also  for  a  number  of  professional  programs. 
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The  Social  Front 


The  AASW 


T  IKE  the  shoemaker's  child  who  went 
*-*  barefoot,  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  alert  to  the  organiza- 
tional functioning  of  other  agencies,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  personnel  practices, 
has  been  faced  these  past  months  by  the 
embarrassing  fact  that  its  own  function- 
ing left  something  to  be  desired.  Funda- 
mental issues,  recently  discussed  and  dealt 
with  by  the  association's  executive  com- 
mittee, were  precipitated  by  the  dismissal 
late  last  August  of  Florence  Taylor,  as- 
sistant secretary,  and  by  her  statement 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  on  what  she  held  to  be 
the  real  issues  underlying  her  dismissal 
by  Walter  West,  executive  secretary. 
Mrs.  Taylor  has  been  a  member  of  the 
national  staff  since  1927,  with  special 
responsibility  for  administration  of  mem- 
bership requirements.  Latterly  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor had  acted  as  secretary  of  subcommit- 
tees on  technical  requirements  and  on 
exceptional  cases. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Taylor's 
dismissal  seem  to  be  something  like  this: 
From  time  to  time  Mr.  West  had  indi- 
cated to  her  his  opinion  that  she  was 
devoting  too  much  time  to  membership 
work  and  was  not  participating  suffi- 
ciently in  the  general  activities  of  the 
association.  However,  in  January  1937, 
her  salary,  along  with  that  of  others  of 
the  staff,  was  raised  by  the  executive 
committee. 

In  August  1938,  Mr.  West  handed 
Mrs.  Taylor  a  written  evaluation  of  her 
services  and  a  request  for  her  resigna- 
tion. The  evaluation  repeated  criticisms 
of  her  membership  work  and  added  com- 
ment on  what  was  said  to  be  her  inability 
to  integrate  her  contribution  with  the 
rest  of  the  association's  program  and  her 
insensitivity  to  changing  field  conditions. 

Mrs.  Taylor  did  not  feel  that  these 
criticisms  represented  the  real  reason  for 
the  request  for  her  resignation.  Rather 
she  related  that  request  to  differences  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  West  and  one  of 
the  membership  subcommittees,  which  she 
served  as  secretary,  in  respect  to  the  con- 
tent of  its  recommendations  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  consideration.  She  felt  that 
basic  issues  in  democratic  committee  pro- 
cedure were  involved  and  declined  to  re- 
sign. She  was  then  dismissed  from  the 
staff. 

In  late  September,  Mrs.  Taylor  sent 
to  members  of  the  association's  executive 
committee,  to  Mr.  West  and  to  certain 
committee  chairmen  and  members,  a 
memorandum  outlining  what  she  held  to 
be  the  issues  behind  her  dismissal  to- 
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gather  with  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  her  and  Mr.  West.  Neither 
then  nor  since  did  she  raise  any  question 
of  reinstatement,  her  reason  for  this  be- 
ing, she  said,  ".  .  .  not  merely  because  I 
realized  that  the  action  of  the  executive 
secretary  in  dismissing  me  has  destroyed 
any  possibility  of  good  working  relations 
between  us,  but  also  because  I  want  any 
discussion  of  this  action  to  deal  primarily 
with  organizational  issues." 

SLIGHTLY  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  MAILING 
of  Mrs.  Taylor's  memorandum  FernLow- 
ry,  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  of  the  subcommittee  concerning 
whose  procedures  differences  of  opinion 
existed,  addressed  a  letter  to  her  fellow 
members  of  the  executive  committee  and 
to  twenty  or  so  members  of  the  associa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
this  she  asked  them  to  discuss,  not  Mr. 
West's  authority  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Taylor 
or  the  validity  of  his  evaluation  of  her 
services,  but  "an  organizational  structure 
which  fails  to  safeguard  certain  demo- 
cratic procedures  within  a  membership 
organization.  .  .  ." 

Miss  Lowry's  procedure  in  sending  her 
letter  to  others  than  members  of  the 
executive  committee  raised  many  cross 
currents  of  discussion  and  criticism,  but 
since  the  procedure  seems  to  have  had 
little  to  do  with  the  ultimate  action 
taken  by  the  executive  committee  the 
matter  need  not  be  elaborated  here.  Miss 
Lowry  has  stated  that  she  was  not  chal- 
lenging Mr.  West's  authority  to  act,  but 
was  seeking  guidance  for  her  own  think- 
ing in  advance  of  consideration  of  the  is- 
sues by  the  executive  committee. 

Although  the  executive  committee  had 
an  ad  interim  committee  to  deal  with 
administrative  emergencies,  the  president 
of  the  association,  Harry  Greenstein  of 
Baltimore,  decided  that  the  whole  matter 
properly  should  come  before  the  execu- 
tive body  at  its  December  meeting  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  bring  out  the 
facts  and  identify  the  issues  involved. 

Meantime,  the  New  York  City  chap- 
ter of  the  association  had  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  issues  raised  by  Mrs. 
Taylor's  dismissal  and  had  referred  the 
matter  for  clarification  to  its  committee 
on  grievances.  This  committee  found,  as 
Mr.  Greenstein's  fact-finding  committee 
did  later,  that  there  was  no  question  of 
Mr.  West's  authority  to  dismiss  Mrs. 
Taylor  nor  of  her  reinstatement.  It  ad- 
dressed itself  to  consideration  of  person- 
nel practices  and  relationships  within  the 
association  which  seemed  germane  to  the 
case.  Its  report,  adopted  by  the  chapter 
in  late  November,  urged,  among  other 
things,  that  the  national  executive  com- 


mittee reexamine  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility between  itself  and  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  association  and  that  it 
give  immediate  attention  to  a  revision 
of  the  employment  practices  of  the  na- 
tional office  "so  as  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  association's  state- 
ment of  desirable  practices  and  that  in 
such  revision  special  emphasis  be  placed 
on  definition  of  job  specifications  and  or- 
ganizational lines  of  responsibilities." 

By  the  time  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association  met  in  early  December — 
with  100  percent  attendance,  by  the  way, 
— it  was  clear  that  the  committee's  real 
concern,  as  Mrs.  Taylor  had  insisted 
from  the  first,  must  be  with  the  major 
issues  of  committee  relationships  and  or- 
ganizational policies  that  the  case  had 
raised.  The  discussion  of  the  committee, 
much  of  it  in  executive  session,  extended 
over  three  days  and  a  good  part  of  the 
nights.  In  examining  its  own  shortcom- 
ings the  executive  committee  found  that 
it  had  left  too  much  responsibility  to  the 
decision  of  the  executive  secretary;  that 
its  meetings  have  been  too  infrequent, 
especially  as  the  ad  interim  committee 
had  proved  an  ineffective  administrative 
device;  that  the  work  of  the  various 
committees  was  too  loosely  organized  in 
relationship  to  the  staff,  the  executive 
committee  and  each  other;  that  it  had 
developed  no  formal  approved  plan  of 
personnel  practices;  that  it  had  assigned 
too  heavy  a  volume  of  work  to  the  staff. 
As  an  explanation  for  these  shortcomings 
it  pointed  out  the  underlying  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  concerning  basic 
policies  and  program  with  resulting  con- 
fusion to  the  staff. 

As    MEASURES    OF    CORRECTION,    THE    EX- 

ecutive  committee  resolved  on  certain  ac- 
tion: 

It  affirmed  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive secretary  for  staff  selection,  man- 
agement and  discharge,  but  with  action 
oh  major  matters  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  executive  committee. 

It  abolished  the  old  ad  interim  com- 
mittee and  established  a  standing  admin- 
istrative committee  of  seven,  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  executive  committee. 
This  will  meet  approximately  once  a 
month  and  will  act  for  the  larger  body 
on  general  matters  including  the  admin- 
istration of  the  budget. 

It  set  up  a  personnel  practices  com- 
mittee representing  the  staff,  including 
clerical  workers,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee, to  develop  promptly  a  plan  for 
personnel  practices  and  appeal  procedures. 

It   set   up    a   committee    to    formulate 
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plans  for  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
the  1938  Delegate  Conference  held  last 
June  in  Seattle. 

It  directed  staff  attention:  (1)  to  func- 
tioning effectively  with  the  new  commit- 
tee and  others;  (2)  to  securing  action  on 
the  resolutions  of  the  delegate  conference 
and  to  organizing  efforts  to  aid  chapters 
in  planning  productive  action;  (3)  to  the 
early  employment  of  a  staff  member 
qualified  for  work  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  program  of  the  association; 
(4)  to  giving  special  priority  to  member- 
ship matters,  work  on  merit  systems, 
professional  education  and  problems  of 
chapter  administration  and  programs, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  regular 
activities. 

It  proposed,  while  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  present  staff,  that  a  review 
of  staff  functions  should  take  place  on 
the  basis  of  such  changes  as  may  be  made 
in  the  association  program  at  the  next 
delegate  conference. 

It  outlined  committee  procedures  and 
relationships  to  the  executive  committee 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reorgani- 
zation of  committee  work  may  entail  a 
revision  of  administrative  procedures,  in- 
structed the  president  to  secure  a  com- 
petent administrative  expert  to  study 
national  office  procedures  and  report, 
with  recommendations,  to  the  executive 
committee  or  its  delegated  group. 

The  findings  and  action  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  have  here  only  been  sum- 
marized. A  full  official  statement  to  the 
membership  of  the  AASW  is  published 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  Compass, 
organ  of  the  association. 

What  Price  Health? 

\/fEDICAL  economics,  just  now  the 
*•  subject  of  heated  controversy,  is 
not  just  a  conversational  fad.  For  ten 
years  the  study  of  the  distribution  of 
medical  services  has  been  one  of  the 
three  chief  programs  of  the  fast  liqui- 
dating Rosenwald  Fund.  In  recently  turn- 
ing over  $165,000  to  committees  under 
Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis  and  Dr.  Rufus 
C.  Rorem  for  the  continuation  of  this 
work,  the  fund  has  announced  the  com- 
pletion of  its  health  program.  The  fund's 
remaining  $5  million  will  be  concentrated 
on  aiding  education  in  the  South. 

Independent — Conditioned  by  a  stern 
parent  to  bridle  at  the  sound  of  "con- 
tract medicine,"  local  medical  societies 
are  nevertheless  beginning  to  assert  their 
individuality  by  shaping  their  own  atti- 
tudes toward  plans  for  medical  distri- 
bution. Some  even  go  further  by  initi- 
ating and  participating  in  such  plans.  In 
socially  conscious  \Visconsin  the  state 
medical  society,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Cooperative  Health  Association  of  Su- 
perior, is  sponsoring  an  "experimental, 
voluntary  plan"  for  medical  care  on  a 


prepayment  basis  |_see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  December  1938,  page  392]. 
Through  an  agreement  between  the  so- 
ciety and  the  cooperative,  any  of  the 
society's  doctors  may  participate  in  the 
plan  by  offering  their  professional  ser- 
vices. Eighty  percent  of  the  subscribers' 
fees  will  be  applied  to  payment  of  physi- 
cians on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  fee 
schedule  for  services  rendered;  20  per- 
cent will  be  used  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. If  funds  are  insufficient  for  total 
payment,  physicians'  bills  will  be  paid 
on  a  proportionate  scale.  Medical  care 
will  include  general  practitioner,  sur- 
geon and  X-ray  services. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  state  medical 
association  has  appointed  a  committee 
"to  formulate  policies  concerning  pre- 
payment or  postpayment  medical  service 
plans  or  bureaus." 

In  Manhattan,  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York  has  evinced 
its  independence  by  refusing  to  adopt 
an  amendment  already  appended  to  the 
by-laws  of  the  state  medical  society 
and  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  proposed  amendment  enumer- 
ated seven  conditions  under  which  "con- 


tract medicine"  would  be  "unethical," 
and  according  to  its  opponents  was  "so 
loose  and  ambiguous  that  its  provisions 
could  be  construed  to  outlaw  any  con- 
dition in  which  doctors  might  enter  into 
professional  contracts." 

Most  newsworthy  town  regarding  the 
medical  care  controversy  is  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  the  local  medical  society's 
opposition  to  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion has  resulted-  in  federal  indictments 
of  the  society,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  twenty-one  physicians  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
Again  last  month  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Medical  Society  burst  into  the 
Washington  newspapers,  this  time  by 
submitting  for  its  memberships'  approv- 
al its  own  prepayment  plan  for  medical 
care,  the  Mutual  Health  Service. 
Though  this  may  look  like  an  uncoop- 
erative surrender  the  society  has  been 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  plan  has 
been  "under  consideration"  since  before 
the  birth  of  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion. Probably  the  point  to  arouse  the 
most  outside  criticism  against  the  Mu- 
tual Health  Service  will  be  its  limita- 
tion of  membership  by  economic  status. 


WASHINGTON'S  TWO  COOPERATIVE  PLANS 


Mutual  Health  Association 


Group  Health  Association 


Membership 


Persons  under  60,  employed,  sound  in 
body  and  mind,  with  no  known  pending 
medical  need,  whose  annual  incomes  are 
limited  to: 

$2000  for  single  persons 

$2500  for  man  and  wife,  with  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $200  for  each 
dependent 

Members  must  apply  in  groups  of  not 
less  than  10. 


Any  civil  employe  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  government,  regardless  of 
salary,  who  can  pass  the  required  medical 
examination. 


Fees 


$1    registration   fee 
$1.50  per  month  from  single  persons 
$2.50  per  month  from  man  and  wife 
$3.50  per  month  from  a  family 

First  $5  medical  expense  each  year  must 
be  paid  to  doctor  before  services  become 
available. 


$10  registration  fee 

$5  initial  medical  examination  for  head 
of  family 

$1  medical  examination  for  each  depend- 
ent 

$2.20  per  month  if  single 

$4  total  for  man  and  wife 

$1  for  all  children  under  18  years  old 

$1  for  each  child  between  18  and  21 

$2.20  for  each  child  over  21 

$25  obstetrical  fee 

$1  for  first  house  visit  in  each  illness 


Services 


Surgical,  obstetrical,  and  medical  care,  in- 
cluding  office,    home    and    hospital    calls. 
X-ray  and  laboratory  services,  anesthetist, 
authorized  consultant  service. 
No    drugs    or    appliances,    no    obstetrical 
care    or    elective    surgery     for    first     12 
months,   no  treatment  for  mental  illness, 
epilepsy,     feeblemindedness,     tuberculosis, 
alcoholism,  or  drug  addiction. 
Service   limited   to   medical    care    costing 
$250  for  a  single  member,  $350  for  man 
and  wife,  $450  for  a  family. 
No    hospitalization.      Members    can    join 
Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.  for  additional 
fees. 


Medical  and  surgical  services  at  clinic 
and  home.  Twenty-one  days  hospitaliza- 
tion in  any  one  illness,  not  more  than  42 
in  any  one  year.*  No  limit  to  home  care. 
Drugs  taken  at  clinic  furnished  without 
additional  expense;  for  home  consumption, 
drugs  and  medicines  may  be  bought  at 
cost  at  clinic  pharmacy.  X-ray,  labora- 
tory and  other  services  furnished  at  clinic; 
obstetrical  care  given  at  home  and  hos- 
pitals.* 

*GHA  physicians  are,   however,  barred 
from  Washington  hospitals. 
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Though  it  seems  to  have  an  advantage 
over  Group  Health  (limited  in  mem- 
bership by  occupation  rather  than  in- 
come), this  is  wiped  off  by  its  limitations 
on  the  monetary  value  of  service  offered. 
The  new  plan's  great  selling  point  is 
fiee  choice  of  physicians,  spurned  by  the 
Group  Health  Association  for  the  more 
modern  group  clinical  practice. 

Most  recent  of  the  medical  society 
plans  for  "socializing"  medicine  is  that 
adopted  last  month  by  a  landslide  vote 
in  a  special  session  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  plan,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cost  each  of  its  members  approximately 
$2.50  per  month,  will  include  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  services.  Free  choice 
of  physicians  is  guaranteed  with  doctors 
paid  on  a  unit  basis,  each  type  of  service 
being  graded  by  one  or  more  units.  There 
is  no  provision  for  family  group  insur- 
ance as  the  plan  now  stands. 

Nursing  Care — Any  ill  person  receiv- 
ing some  form  of  relief  in  Pennsylvania 
may  request  free  nursing  service,  now  a 
part  of  the  medical  program  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance.  The 
department  promises  to  answer  every  ini- 
tial request,  but  continued  care  is  sup- 
plied only  on  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
The  service  is  provided  through  nursing 
agencies  in  counties  where  they  exist.  In 
other  counties  individual  graduate  nurses 
cooperate  with  the  state  program.  The 
department  pays  at  a  rate  of  95  cents 
per  call  plus  5  cents  per  mile  for  trans- 
portation beyond  five  miles.  The  service 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment's State  Healing  Arts  Assistance 
Committee. 

Follow-up — When  Florence  Greenberg 
spoke  for  the  wives  of  Chicago's  steel 
workers  before  the  President's  Interde- 
partmental Committee  to  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities  in  Wash- 
ington last  July  she  promised  that  a  per- 
manent organization  would  soon  be  set 
up  in  her  city  to  support  a  federal  health 
program.  This  promise  was  kept  last 
month,  when  200  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  (both  AF  of  L  and  CIO) 
and  the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry 
and  social  work  met  to  form  The  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Adequate  Medical 
Care,  membership  in  which  is  open  to  all 
who  approve  the  President's  program  for 
the  nation's  health. 

The  Insurances 

ClX  steps  toward  liberalizing  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  are  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  advisory  council,  which 
was  released  December  19.  The  council 
proposed:  Monthly  payments  to  widows 
and  dependents  of  workers  "covered"  by 
the  old  age  insurance  provision  who  die 
before  reaching  age  sixty-five,  and  a  mod- 
est payment  for  funeral  expenses;  some 


provision  for  the  wives  and  dependent 
children  of  those  over  sixty-five  receiv- 
ing monthly  payments ;  advancement  of 
the  date  for  beginning  old  age  benefits 
from  January  1,  1942  to  January  1, 
1940;  inclusion  under  the  act  of  some 
2,600,000  seamen,  employes  of  banks, 
charitable  and  religious  organizations; 
broaden  the  act  later  to  include,  prob- 
ably in  1941,  an  estimated  six  million 
farm  and  domestic  workers;  increase  old 
age  benefit  payments  to  married  men. 

Payments  Begin— Unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  began  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  Oklahoma  in  December,  and  in 
eighteen  additional  states  this  month. 
When  Illinois  and  Montana  begin  bene- 
fit payments  in  July  1939,  the  system  will 
be  effective  in  every  state,  and  also  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Alas- 
ka. The  twenty  states  scheduled  to  begin 
benefit  payments  at  this  time  had  a  bal- 
ance of  approximately  $281  million  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  of  October  31. 

Preparations  in  Illinois — Seeking  to 
avoid  delays  in  acting  upon  claims  for 
benefits  after  the  state  unemployment  in- 
surance law  goes  into  effect,  Martin  P. 
Durkin,  Illinois  director  of  labor,  is 
pushing  a  campaign  to  see  that  every 
wage  earner  in  the  state  secures  a  social 
security  account  number.  .  .  .  Every 
school  child  in  Chicago  and  most  pupils 
"downstate"  had  a  ten-minute  lesson  in 
social  security  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber, and  carried  home  a  reminder  to  all 
workers  in  Illinois  to  get  an  account 
number.  The  classwork  for  the  lesson, 
an  explanation  of  the  federal  law  and  of 
state  unemployment  insurance,  was  pre- 
pared by  officials  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  division,  and  William  John- 
son, Chicago  superintendent  of  schools. 

New  York  Lags— Of  the  58,109  per- 
sons whose  claims  for  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  were  certified  in  No- 
vember, 68  percent  suffered  a  delay  in 
receiving  their  checks.  A  report  from  the 
division  of  placement  and  unemployment 
insurance  of  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment showed  that  55  percent  of  the  first 
payments  were  from  one  to  nine  weeks 
late,  and  13  percent  were  more  than  nine 
weeks  late.  The  work  of  determining  eli- 
gibility on  230,000  claims  from  workers 
who  have  become  twice  unemployed  dur- 
ing the  year  is  at  a  standstill  at  this 
writing.  Milton  O.  Loysen,  newly  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  division, 
states  that  plans  for  starting  these  claims 
through  the  computing  machines  have 
been  completed.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
half  the  claims  are  duplicates,  and  that 
therefore  not  more  than  115,000  individ- 
uals are  involved.  About  75  percent  of 
all  applications  now  being  received  by  the 
division  are  of  this  type.  The  1,250,000 


cards  in  the  Bureau  of  Insurance  Con- 
trol at  Albany  are  being  revised  to  elim- 
inate the  inadequacy  of  records  which 
Mr.  Loysen  finds  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
original  tie-up. 

Benefits  Paid  -In  the  twenty-nine  states 
where  benefits  are  already  being  paid, 
more  than  $340  million  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  insured  unemployed  workers 
in  the  ten  months  ending  October  31. 
Approximately  3,500,000  of  the  twenty 
million  workers  estimated  to  be  covered 
by  unemployment  compensation  in  these 
states  drew  benefits  for  varying  periods 
of  total  or  partial  unemployment.  As  of 
December  15,  nearly  one  million  individ- 
uals were  receiving  weekly  benefits  aver- 
aging over  $11  for  total  unemployment, 
$5  for  partial  unemployment. 

Oregon's  Law — The  Social  Security 
Board  held  a  hearing  on  December  19, 
to  determine  whether  the  Oregon  unem- 
ployment compensation  law,  as  amended 
by  an  initiative  petition  approved  by  vot- 
ers on  November  8,  now  conforms  with 
provisions  of  the  federal  act.  The  Social 
Security  Act  provides  that  no  unemployed 
worker  shall  be  denied  benefits  if  he  re- 
fuses to  accept  a  position  available  be- 
cause of  a  "strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute,"  if  hours,  wages  or  working 
conditions  are  substandard,  or  if  he  is 
required  to  join  or  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing a  union.  The  amendment  to  the 
Oregon  law  provides:  "Whenever  in  any 
statute  or  other  law  of  this  state  the 
term  'labor  dispute'  is  used,  such  term 
is  hereby  defined  for  all  purposes  to  mean 
and  include  only  an  actual  bona  fide  con- 
troversy in  which  the  disputants  stand 
in  proximate  relation  of  employer  and 
the  majority  of  his  or  its  employes  and 
which  directly  concerns  matters  directly 
pertaining  to  wages,  hours  or  working 
conditions  of  the  employes  of  the  partic- 
ular employer  directly  involved  in  such 
controversy.  Disputes  between  organiza- 
tions or  groups  of  employes  as  to  which 
shall  act  for  the  employes  in  dealing  with 
the  employer  shall  not  be  classed  as  la- 
bor disputes,  and  the  refusal  of  an  em-  " 
ployer  to  deal  with  either  party  to  any 
such  jurisdictional  controversy  shall  not 
operate  to  make  the  dispute  a  labor  dis- 
pute within  the  meaning  of  this  act." 

WPA—  Public  Welfare 

TP HOUGH  the  prediction  of  wide- 
spread post-election  WPA  layoffs 
failed  literally  to  materialize,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  December  the  total  rolls  had  de- 
creased by  123,624  from  the  all-time  peak 
of  3,262,669  reached  on  November  5.  The 
decline,  coming  from  all  but  ten  states, 
was  occasioned  more  by  a  new  policy  of 
not  filling  openings  which  occur  when  a 
worker  goes  into  private  industry,  than  to 
actual  layoffs.  Largest  hole  was  made  in 
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Pennsylvania  where  7176  WPA  workers 
dropped  out;  next  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington where  the  rolls  lost  5801. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  threat 
of  wholesale  layoffs  was  the  figment  of 
somebody's  dyspeptic  imagination.  So  real 
was  it  that  pink  slips  had  actually  been 
mailed  to  some  of  the  7000  New  York 
City  workers  scheduled  to  go,  before 
word  came  from  Washington  that  the 
firing  would  not  have  to  take  place.  Jobs 
are  still  in  danger  for  15,000  of  the  city's 
WPA  employes  on  account  of  the  state's 
refusal  to  reimburse  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  any  part  of  the  $1,150,000 
spent  for  materials  and  equipment  for 
WPA  projects.  It  is  New  York  State's 
policy  to  give  back  to  the  city  40  percent 
of  direct  relief  expenditures,  and  the  city 
contends  that  the  policy  should  also  hold 
good  for  work  relief. 

Those  layoffs  which  have  resulted  from 
the  federal  hand  came  under  a  recent  rul- 
ing cutting  out  the  jobs  of  all  those  who 
should  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
securities,  including  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren eligible  for  ADC.  This  gave  the 
press  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  head- 
lines— Aged  and  Children  Hit  First — and 
resulted  in  a  polite  but  bitter  correspond- 
ence between  the  governor  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President's  letter,  written  in  response 
to  a  telegram  of  protest  from  Governor 
Moore,  suggested  that  the  ruling  was  one 
method  of  forcing  the  states  to  enact  leg- 
islation complying  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  governor  in  his  reply  was 
more  concerned  with  the  hardships  to  in- 
dividuals fired  with  one  day's  notice,  and 
urged  that  a  procedure  be  adopted  of 
dropping  persons  over  sixty-five  "only  if 
they  are  (already)  certified  as  eligible  by 
the  division  of  old  age  assistance." 

Which  Pocket? — The  eternal  squab- 
ble between  states  and  municipalities  re- 
garding responsibilities  flares  up  most 
violently  over  relief.  Both  sides  use  as 
their  most  pitiable  exhibit  the  same  poor 
taxpayer.  In  New  York  demands  by  New 
York  City  for  an  increase  in  the  state's 
reimbursement  for  relief  expenditures 
from  the  present  40  to  50  percent  have 
resulted  in  the  calling  of  a  conference  by 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare  to 
"think  things  through."  The  city's  de- 
mands were  prompted  by  the  looming 
shadow  of  a  $7,700,000  deficit  in  relief 
finances  for  the  year  ending  next  June. 

In  New  Jersey  where  a  study  commis- 
sion recommended  the  taking  over  of 
greater  responsibility  by  the  state  to  at- 
tain better  and  more  uniform  standards 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December  1938, 
page  387],  a  proposed  $60  million  replace- 
ment tax  program  threatens  to  throw  the 
responsibility  for  relief  completely  on  the 
localities.  By  this  plan  new  state  taxes 
on  business  and  personal  property  would 
be  distributed  to  localities  to  alleviate 


Harris  &  Ewing 

What  everyone  knows  about  Mari- 
etta Stevenson,  assistant  director 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  is  that  she  is  much 
more  cheerful  than  her  only  extant 
photograph  indicates.  Just  now  she 
is  more  than  cheerful  because  her 
new  book,  just  out,  has  been  wel- 
comed as  "exactly  what  we  needed." 
("Public  Welfare  Administration." 
Macmillan.  Price  $2.50.  Presently 
to  be  reviewed  for  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  by  Dorothy  C.  Kahn.) 

Miss  Stevenson,  after  collecting 
an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  put  in  five  years 
with  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau. 
In  1931  she  joined  the  just-learn- 
ing-to-walk-alone  APWA,  which 
she  has  helped  to  bring  up  to  its 
present  sturdy  adulthood. 


realty  taxes.  Relief  only  comes  into  the 
picture  indirectly,  through  the  assump- 
tion that  the  new  monies  would  enable 
the  localities  to  afford  it. 

Hangers  On — Those  who  cherish  the 
prefix  "emergency"  for  use  with  the  term 
relief  might  obtain  a  sense  of  its  inade- 
quacy from  the  results  of  a  survey  made 
in  Milwaukee.  Covering  1634  cases  taken 
on  relief  over  a  period  of  six  years,  the 
study  shows  the  median  duration  of  con- 
tinuous relief  to  be  nearly  four  years. 
One  tenth  of  the  cases  were  on  relief  con- 
tinuously for  the  entire  six-year  period; 
41  percent  received  relief  without  a  break 
from  the  time  they  first  applied  until  the 
present.  These  revelations  of  the  persist- 
ency of  relief  parallel  those  of  a  similar 
study  made  in  New  York,  where  51  per- 
cent of  3540  cases  were  on  continuous 
relief  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Who  Administers — A  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  administrative  provisions  for 
general  relief  vrithin  the  forty-eight  states 
appeared  in  the  November  Social  Securi- 
ty Bulletin.  Its  result?  here  briefly  sum- 


marized, illustrate  to  some  extent  the 
heterogeneity  of  relief  set-ups  operating 
throughout  the  country.  Thirty-six  states 
appropriate  some  funds  for  general  relief. 
Thirty  have  some  type  of  state  supervis- 
ion of  local  administration,  and  in  nine 
the  state  administers  relief  either  directly 
or  through  local  agents.  In  twenty-four 
states  relief  and  categorical  assistance 
programs  are  integrated  on  the  state  level 
and  in  thirty-three  on  the  local  level. 
Nineteen  states  set  standards  for  person- 
nel. Nineteen  states  administer  relief  in 
both  cash  and  kind.  Ten  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  give  cash  only,  and 
twenty  states  give  relief  in  kind  only. 
Seventeen  states  set  relief  standards.  In 
thirty-two,  WPA  wages  are  supplemen- 
ted, and  in  thirty-four  there  is  supple- 
mentation of  categorical  assistance.  That 
all  these  classifications  could  be  broken 
down  by  qualifications  necessarily  ignored 
in  a  tabulation  is  further  evidence  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  nature  of  the  administra- 
tive picture. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

CHORTAGE  of  workers  in  many  high- 
ly  specialized  shipbuilding  trades  re- 
sulted in  a  Navy  Department  order  to 
run  all  apprentice  schools  at  the  navy 
yards  at  full  capacity  until  further  notice. 
The  aim  is  to  increase  by  from  72,000  to 
100,000  the  number  of  trained  employes 
at  the  yards  and  at  other  naval  stations. 
Among  the  trades  in  which  there  is  "a 
definite  shortage"  of  qualified  workers  at 
present  are:  marine  architecture,  marine 
engineering,  shipfitting,  coppersmithing. 
The  Navy  Department  statement  indi- 
cates that  a  shortage  in  additional  trades 
will  soon  develop. 

Workers'  Education — The  report 
of  the  1938  session  of  the  Southern  Sum- 
mer School  for  Workers  describes  and 
evaluates  the  eighth  session  held  July  21 
to  September  1  at  the  Asheville  Normal 
and  Teachers  College,  near  Asheville, 
N.C.  The  chief  innovation  was  that  the 
school  became  coeducational.  The  thirty- 
eight  students  represented  eleven  south- 
ern states,  and  nine  unions.  Seven  were 
workers  in  unorganized  industries.  Ex- 
cept for  one  man  of  fifty-seven,  for  whom 
an  exception  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union,  the 
median  age  was  twenty-seven,  the  young- 
est student  being  nineteen  and  the  oldest 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  The  program  in- 
cluded courses  in  economics,  English, 
dramatics,  music,  current  events,  and  or- 
ganized recreation.  All  students  were 
given  health  examinations,  and  special 
diets  and  treatment  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  two  physicians.  All 
courses  were  related  to  southern  economic 
and  labor  problems.  The  work  in  English, 
which  was  particularly  fruitful,  included 
public  speaking;  labor  journalism,  with 
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a  wall  newspaper;  parliamentary  law; 
writing  of  letters  and  resolutions;  and 
preparation  of  the  school  yearbook.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  "labor  conference,"  a 
group  of  forty-five  hosiery  workers  at- 
tended a  weekend  institute  at  the  school. 

Oregon  Test — Lee  Pressman,  attorney 
for  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zation, announces  that  the  CIO  is  filing 
suit  in  the  Oregon  courts  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  new  state  labor 
measure  adopted  at  the  November  8 
election  on  initiative  petition.  The  CIO 
holds  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional 
on  four  counts:  it  deprives  workers  and 
labor  unions  of  their  constitutional  rights 
to  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly; 
it  is  vague  and  indefinite,  making  it  im- 
possible for  unions  to  know  when  their 
conduct  is  legal  or  illegal;  it  deprives 
workers  of  rights  conferred  on  them  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  it  is 
arbitrarily  discriminatory,  since  it  sub- 
jects labor  unions  to  regulations  not  ap- 
plied to  employers'  organizations. 

Wage  and  Hour — The  first  test  case 
against  employers  alleged  to  have  viola- 
ted the  new  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is 
expected  at  this  writing  to  be  brought 
within  a  few  weeks,  according  to  press 
reports  from  Washington.  It  is  held  like- 
ly that  the  first  test  will  be  made  in 
New  York  State.  .  .  .  Procedure  gov- 
erning determination  of  hazardous  occu- 
pations under  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  and  has  been 
made  public  as  Child-Labor  Regulation 
No.  5.  The  steps  are:  investigation  and 
conferences;  public  hearing,  proposed 
finding,  and  order;  rehearing;  finding  and 
order;  revision  of  regulation.  ...  A 
hearing  was  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
on  December  19  before  Merle  D.  Vin- 
cent, chief  of  the  hearings  and  exemp- 
tion section.  The  hearing  was  called  to 
consider  the  petition  of  J.  Seligman,  man- 
aging partner  of  the  Southern  Pecan 
Shelling  Company,  for  an  exemption 
from  the  minimum  wage  provision  for 
a  learning  period  during  which  workers 
will  be  taught  machine  methods. 

Public  Works  —The  report  of  a  five- 
year  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  for  the  first  time  the 
amount  of  over-all  employment  created 
on  each  type  of  non-federal  project  in- 
cluded in  the  PWA  program,  and  the 
extent  to  which  each  major  American 
industry  related  to  the  construction  field 
benefited  from  material  orders  placed  for 
each  type  of  PWA  project.  The  major 
conclusion  of  this  exhaustive  study  of  the 
PWA  program,  since  it  was  launched  in 
1933,  is  that  each  45  cents  of  federal 
contribution  to  the  PWA  construction 
dollar  made  possible  more  than  an  hour 


of  employment  at  prevailing  wages  under 
normal  working  conditions  to  American 
workmen  in  private  enterprise.  The  bu- 
reau's statisticians  found  that  more  than 
one  million  man-hours  of  work  in  con- 
struction and  industry  for  workmen  who 
might  otherwise  be  unemployed  resulted 
from  each  million  dollars  of  expenditure 
on  PWA  improvements.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment puts  up  45  cents  and  communi- 
ties contribute  55  cents  of  each  PWA  dol- 
lar. Workmen  recalled  to  jobs  by  the 
program  are  all  selected,  employed  and 
paid  by  private  contractors  or  material 
producers  under  normal  conditions. 

Record  and  Report — "The  Effects  of 
Minimum  Wage  Determinations  in  Ser- 
vice Industries"  is  a  study  of  the  results 
of  wage  orders  in  the  power  laundry  in- 
dustry (New  York)  and  the  dry  cleaning 
industry  (Ohio)  between  1933  and  1935. 
Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  No. 
166  (price  10  cents),  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.C. 
.  .  .  "Annotated  List  of  Pamphlet  Mate- 
rial for  Workers'  Classes."  Labor  Educa- 
tion Service  of  the  Affiliated  Schools  for 
Workers,  302  East  35  Street,  New  York. 
Price  20  cents. 

In  the  Libraries 

"'  I  "HE  problem  of  unemployed  men" 
which  has  perplexed  many  libraries 
since  1929  was  constructively  solved  four 
years  ago  by  Forrest  Spaulding,  Des 
Moines,  la.  librarian.  In  the  1932-33 
winter,  when  unemployment  reached  a 
peak  in  Des  Moines,  the  library  estab- 
lished, in  the  basement,  a  men's  reading 
room  where  smoking  was  permitted  and 
where  500  specially  selected  books  of 
entertainment  and  vocational  aid  were 
available.  Many  citizens  contributed  books 
and  magazines  to  the  room,  and  in  the 
four  years  of  its  existence  "Riverfront 
University,"  as  it  is  called,  has  had  more 
than  187,000  readers. 

Bill  of  Rights— Trustees  of  the  Des 
Moines,  la.  Public  Library  have  framed 
a  "bill  of  rights"  reaffirming  the  basic 
policies  which  in  their  opinion  should  gov- 
ern the  free  public  library  under  their 
control: 

1.  Books  and  other  reading  matter  se- 
lected   for   purchase    from    public    funds 
shall  be  chosen   from   the  standpoint   of 
value  and  interest  to  the  people  of  Des 
Moines  and  in  no  case  shall  selection  be 
based  on  the  race  or  nationality,  political 
or  religious  views  of  the  writers. 

2.  As  far  as  available  material  permits, 
all  sides  of  controversial  questions  shall 
be  represented  equally  in  the  selection  of 
books  on  subjects  about  which  differences 
of  opinion  exist. 

3.  Official   publications   and/or   propa- 
ganda 'of    organized    religious,    political, 
fraternal,  class  or  regional  sects,  societies 
or  similar  groups,  and  of  institutions  con- 


trolled by  such,  are  solicited  as  gifts  and 
will  be  made  available  to  library  users 
without  discrimination.  .  .  . 

4.  Library  meeting  rooms  shall  be 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  organized 
non-profit  groups  for  open  meetings  to 
which  no  admission  fee  is  charged  and 
from  which  no  one  is  excluded. 

Trailer  Libraries — A  growing  num- 
ber of  cities  are  using  "bookmobiles"  to 
reach  suburban  readers.  The  book  trailer 
originated  in  1937  in  Gary,  Ind.,  where 
it  is  now  used  by  readers  in  sparsely  set- 
tled parts  of  the  city  more  than  are 
branch  libraries  in  more  densely  settled 
neighborhoods.  The  cost  of  the  Gary  trail- 
er service  is  from  2  to  5  percent  of  the 
cost  of  branch  service.  Other  cities  which 
have  borrowed  the  Gary  plan  include 
Alliance  and  Canton,  Ohio;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. 

Legislation — In  at  least  fourteen  states, 
legislators  in  1939  will  be  asked  for  state 
aid  for  libraries,  according  to  reports 
made  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. In  Arkansas,  Ohio  and  Vermont, 
the  requests  will  be  for  continued  or  in- 
creased support  for  county  or  regional 
book  service  now  in  operation.  In  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  re- 
quests will  be  chiefly  for  funds  to  make 
possible  the  inauguration  of  book  service 
for  rural  people  now  without  it.  In  New 
York  State,  where  the  legislature  has  for 
some  years  provided  small  grants  totaling 
about  $50,000  for  existing  libraries,  the 
appeal  will  be  for  greatly  increased  state 
aid  to  make  books  available  to  some 
1,500,000  New  Yorkers  who  are  not  now 
within  reach  of  a  public  library. 

In  South  Carolina— Through  WPA 
cooperation,  South  Carolina's  library  ser- 
vice has  been  extended  from  three  of  its 
forty-six  counties  in  1936  to  forty  coun- 
ties today.  The  state  has  thirty-six  book 
trucks  at  work  and  rural  people,  of  whom 
there  are  more  than  1,300,000  in  South 
Carolina,  receive  direct  book  service 
amounting  almost  to  house-to-house  rout- 
ing in  sparsely  settled  communities.  Other 
communities  get  their  books  through  new- 
ly established  reading  rooms  or  through 
schools.  The  WPA  partially  subsidizes 
thirty-one  of  the  trucks  by  renting  the 
car  chassis;  local  authorities  meet  the 
remaining  expenses.  Recently  the  state 
appropriated  $1000  for  a  three-months' 
organization  period  for  the  state  library 
board  preliminary  to  a  request  to  the 
1939  legislature  for  state  support  for  the 
hoard  as  well  as  state  aid  for  libraries. 

Publications — "Rural  America  Reads" 
by  Marion  Humble  is  the  latest  of  the 
studies  of  adult  education  in  this  country 
published  by  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education,  and  based  on  field 
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studies  financed  by  a  special  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  .  .  .  "The  Li- 
brary and  the  Radio"  by  Faith  Holmes 
Hyers  is  "a  report  of  experience  and  a 
discussion  of  the  problems."  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education, 
Inc.,  60  East  42  Street,  New  York  City. 

Plagues   and    Epidemics 

DLAGUE  is  more  than  a  bible  story  in 
1  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
where  a  spreading  infection  in  ground 
squirrels  and  prairie  dogs  has  ensnared 
at  least  two  human  victims.  To  block  its 
march,  the  University  of  California  has 
established  a  laboratory  for  sylvatic 
plague  research  with  a  gift  of  $24,000 
from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  of  San 
Francisco.  .  .  .  Though  yellow  fever, 
the  dread  disease  of  the  last  century,  has 
been  eliminated  in  this  country  the  in- 
creased danger  of  its  spread  through  air- 
plane passengers  from  South  America 
has  caused  health  officers  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  A  special  order  has  been 
issued  in  Miami  that  any  person  arriv- 
ing in  the  city  from  an  actual  or  poten- 
tial focus  of  the  disease  must  report  in 
person  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  "shall  be  kept  under  sur- 
veillance until  six  days  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  departure  from  the 
focus."  .  .  .  Two  other  diseases  brought 
to  man  from  animals  and  insects,  un- 
dulant  and  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fe- 
ver, have  been  slowly  but  persistently 
spreading,  according  to  a  report  from 
Illinois  where  the  150  cases  of  undulant 
fever  and  the  20  cases  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain fever  reported  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1938  surpass  all  previous  year- 
ly totals. 

Child  Torturers — The  children's  dis- 
eases continue  making  themselves  at 
home,  with  whooping  cough  rising  to 
epidemic  proportions  in  the  East.  By 
October  1,  New  York  City's  Department 
of  Health  showed  records  of  8552  cases 
in  1938  with  72  deaths.  In  the  first  forty 
weeks  of  1938  there  were  167,172  cases 
reported  throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 
St.  Louis  reports  show  a  four  fifths  de- 
crease in  diphtheria  incidence  since  the 
first  immunization  campaign  in  1934.  .  .  . 
In  France,  immunization  against  diph- 
theria is  now  compulsory  for  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  as 


well    as    for 
fourteen. 


all    school    children    under 


Hope — Aiming 
serum    available 


to  make  pneumonia 
to  all  Michigan  resi- 
dents, the  State  Department  of  Health 
plans  to  place  its  production  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  biological  products. 
Through  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  and  a  $30,000  ap- 
propriation from  the  legislature  a  pro- 
gram of  experimentation  and  distribution 
began  last  fall.  The  latter  is  restricted 
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to  persons  not  otherwise  able  to  obtain 
serum.  ...  The  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  announces  promising  results  from 
last  winter's  experiment  in  pneumonia 
vaccination  with  70,000  CCC  boys.  The 
disease  was  considerably  more  prevalent 
among  the  40,000  boys  who  were  not 
vaccinated  than  among  the  30,000  who 
were.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
west  coast  camps  where  there  was  nine 
times  as  much  pneumonia  among  the 
unvaccinated  as  among  the  vaccinated. 

Smallpox — Though  smallpox,  "the  most 
easily  preventable  disease  known  to  med- 
ical science,"  has  declined  considerably 
since  1937,  the  preceding  four  years 
brought  a  gradual  but  steady  rise  in  its 
incidence  in  the  United  States.  In  one 
year,  1936-37,  there  was  an  increase  of 
4000  cases  from  the  7800  of  the  year  be- 
fore. In  spite  of  its  contagious  character, 
the  disease  is  least  known  in  the  thickly 
populated  East,  most  prevalent  in  the 
Northwest,  where  seven  states  reported 
a  total  of  more  than  14,000  cases  in 
1933-38.  Practically  spotless  are  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Atlantic  Coast's  three  great 
metropolises.  New  York  has  had  no  cases 
since  1932,  no  smallpox  deaths  since 
1926;  Boston  has  had  one  case  and  no 
deaths  since  1929;  Philadelphia  has  had 
only  two  cases  in  the  last  ten  years;  no 
deaths  since  1925. 


About  Tuberculosis — No  longer  pub- 
lic enemy  number  one,  tuberculosis  is  still 
a  major  menace  in  the  United  States, 
killing  over  70,000  persons  annually. 
Most  dangerous  is  it  to  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation where  its  deathrate  has  only  de- 
creased by  32  percent  since  1920  in  com- 
parison with  the  58  percent  decrease 
among  whites.  A  statistical  study  in 
North  Carolina  shows  that  tuberculosis, 
which  ranks  second  among  the  causes  of 
death  among  Negro  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine,  does  not  even 
appear  on  the  list  of  the  ten  first  causes 
of  death  of  white  children  in  this  age 
group.  Advancing  to  first  place  in  caus- 
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ing  death  of  Negroes  between  ten  and 
fourteen,  it  has  also  nosed  its  way  into 
ninth  place  on  the  white  list  of  these 
ages.  From  there  it  leaps  to  third  place 
as  a  killer  of  white  children  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  to  nineteen,  still  holding 
first  place  among  Negroes  where  it  finds 
nearly  five  times  as  many  victims. 

The  economic  cost  of  each  case  of 
tuberculosis  has  been  estimated  as  rang- 
ing from  $3000  to  $5000  depending  on 
the  severity  of  the  case.  The  estimates 
take  into  account  treatment,  care  and 
loss  of  wages. 

X-rays  of  14,177  New  York  City 
highschool  students  made  last  spring  re- 
vealed only  49  active  tuberculosis  cases. 
Nevertheless,  50  percent  of  the  students 
examined  reacted  positively  to  the  tu- 
berculin skin  tests,  indicating  exposure 
to  the  disease. 

Venereal  Disease — Death  reports  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  origin  do  not 
show  a  true  picture  of  the  ravages  of 
these  diseases,  of  long  duration,  among 
the  young.  The  recent  publicity  campaign 
with  resultant  case  reports  has  made  ap- 
parent the  fact  that  approximately  one 
out  of  every  seven  persons  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty  is  suffering  from  venereal  disease 
—an  estimated  five  million  infected 
young  people  of  highschool  or  college  age. 
Case  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  October  show  the  na- 
tional rate  of  all  known  syphilis  cases 
to  be  slightly  over  three  per  thousand  of 
population.  Mississippi  has  the  highest 
rate  of  reported  syphilis  cases,  over 
twelve  per  thousand,  with  Delaware  and 
North  Carolina  running  close  behind, 
both  having  over  eleven  per  thousand ; 
Wyoming  has  the  lowest,  one  per  ten 
thousand.  Mississippi  has  over  four  times 
as  many  reported  gonorrhea  cases — thir- 
teen per  thousand — as  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  is  next  highest  on  the 
list;  Wyoming  has  also  the  lowest  gonor- 
rhea rate,  again  less  than  one  per  ten 
thousand. 


Talking  and  silent  motion  pictures, 
slides  and  phonograph  records  are  avail- 
able through  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  50  West  50  Street,  New 
York,  to  help  spread  knowledge  of  social 
diseases.  The  association  first  became  a 
movie  producer  twenty-one  years  ago 
with  two  wartime  films,  "Fit  to  Fight" 
and  "The  End  of  the  Road,"  both  still 
being  shown  throughout  this  and  many 
European  countries,  in  China,  India, 
Egypt  and  South  Africa.  Their  use  is 
restricted  to  non-commercial  purposes. 
.  .  .  The  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Venereal  Disease,  Inc.,  a  Califor- 
nia organization,  has  become  the  western 
division  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  under  the  direction  of  a 
western  advisory  committee. 

Vanishing  Institutions 

T  IFE  ended  at  fifty  for  a  Chicago 
settlement  in  late  October.  After 
half  a  century's  service  to  a  north-of- 
the-river  ward,  Eli  Bates  House  has 
closed  its  doors,  thanked  its  contributors, 
and  distributed  its  assets  among  other 
agencies  of  the  neighborhood.  Insolvency 
played  no  part  in  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  managers,  for  Eli  Bates  House 
lived  well  within  its  means.  A  statement 
to  friends  and  contributors  of  the  house 
lays  the  action ,  to  "very  great  changes 
of  conditions  in  the  neighborhood,"  and 
continues:  "The  newly  formed  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  has  naturally  and 
properly  grown  among  Italians  who 
formerly  constituted  the  largest  part  of 
the  settlement  clientele;  WPA  assistance 
has  expanded  the  activities  of  family  ser- 
vice organizations  conducted  under  local 
leadership  in  the  parks;  finally,  ethno- 
logical changes  in  the  district  rendered 
the  continued  conduct  of  a  family  pro- 
gram increasingly  difficult." 

In  this  final  clean-cut  decision  to  abol- 
ish a  program  which  the  city  no  longer 
needs,  the  settlement  died  as  it  lived 
— wisely  and  bravely.  It  has  turned  over 
a  three-year  lease  of  its  buildings  to  the 
North  Side  Boys'  Club,  diverted  the 
proceeds  of  the  Eli  Bates  Shop  to  Hull- 
House,  divided  its  nursery  equipment 
between  two  day  nurseries,  and  given 
the  instruments  and  uniforms  of  its  drum 
and  bugle  corps  to  Allendale  Schools  for 
Boys. 

New  Jobs — Vocational  readjustment 
in  a  changing  world  need  not  be  limited 
to  the  animate.  Institutional  buildings 
finding  themselves  cut  out  from  chil- 
dren's care  by  private  homes  are  turn- 
ing to  other  fields.  In  Baltimore,  a  build- 
ing which  once  sheltered  children  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  Health  De- 
partment for  a  syphilis  control  clinic. 
Formerly  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Children's  Home  of  Baltimore,  Inc. 
A  similar  destiny  has  overtaken  the 


former  Hebrew  Orphan's  Home  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  now  to  become  a  home  for 
incurable  cancer  patients  because  of  the 
wholly  successful  substitution  of  care  of 
children  in  their  own  or  foster  homes. 
Since  1930,  the  building  which  used  to 
house  144  children  has  been  used  for 
administrative  offices  for  the  agency 
which  now  directs  the  care  of  100  placed- 
out  children.  Too  expensive  for  offices, 
it  was  sold  to  the  Servants  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Incurable  Cancer. 

Rejuvenated — Close  tie-up  between 
children's  agency  and  home,  causing  re- 
duction in  the  population  of  the  home, 
sometimes  brings  rejuvenation  instead  of 
death  to  the  institution.  This  is  the  case 
in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  where  the  Wy- 
oming Valley  Children's  Service  Center 
has  been  formed  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Home,  the  child  plac- 
ing division  of  the  United  Charities,  and 
a  new  child  guidance  clinic.  Subscribing 
to  the  modern  theory  that  a  home  should 
be  a  home  and  not  a  barracks,  the  board 
of  the  Children's  Service  Center  is  caus- 
ing the  two  congregate  buildings  of  the 
Children's  Home,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  75  children,  to  be  razed  to  give 
way  to  two  cottages  built  in  the  manner 
of  private  houses.  Each  cottage  will  have 
a  maximum  capacity  of  12  children  and 
a  housemother. 

The  coordination  of  home,  child  plac- 
ing agency  and  child  guidance  clinic,  all 
of  which  will  have  administrative  quar- 
ters in  a  separate  building  on  the  home 
grounds,  is  expected  "to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  study  and  experimentation, 
and  for  stimulation  to  a  high  grade  per- 
formance in  all  departments."  The  cen- 
ter's executive  secretary  is  Conrad  Van 
Hyning,  formerly  commissioner  of  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Welfare. 

Closed  Doors — Feeling  its  usefulness 
past,  ninety-year  old.  St.  Joseph's  Or- 
phanage near  Pittsburgh  recently  closed 
its  creaking  doors  for  the  last  time. 
Many  world-wide  changes  have  taken 
place  since  1849,  the  year  the  orphanage 
was  established,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  evolution  of  modern  methods  of 
child  care  with  its  emphasis  upon  fam- 
ily life  in  either  a  parental  or  a  foster 
home.  Five  years  ago  when  the  old  or- 
phanage began  to  fail,  its  superintendent, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wiesmann,  arranged 
for  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 
to  make  careful  investigations  of  all  re- 
quests for  admission  with  the  view  of 
preventing  broken  homes  or  devising  in- 
dividual plans  for  the  care  of  deserted 
children.  This  work  was  aided  by  the 
public  assistance  program  with  its  pres- 
sure against  institutionalizing  children 
for  financial  reasons.  Plans  also  were 
made  for  the  children  in  the  orphanage 
by  a  social  worker  assigned  by  the  Cath- 
olic Charities.  By  the  spring  of  1938,  the 
population  of  St.  Joseph's  had  declined 


from  250  to  93.  In  one  month,  31  of  the 
93  were  placed  in  parental  homes,  17 
with  relatives,  4  in  free  homes,  15  in  a 
temporary  asylum,  10  in  boarding  homes, 
9  in  other  institutions,  5  in  work  or  wage 
homes,  and  2  under  other  care. 

Quite  another  story  is  that  of  the 
closing  of  Brightside,  a  private  "train- 
ing school"  at  Plymouth,  Ind.,  after  an 
inspection  by  the  children's  division  of 
the  State  Welfare  Department  revealed 
conditions  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  prompt 
recommendations  for  the  cessation  of  its 
operations.  Run-down  buildings  with  fire 
hazards,  bad  plumbing  facilities,  poor 
furnishings,  broken  play  equipment,  an 
insufficient  staff,  and  an  inadequate 
health  program,  all  stemming  from  lack 
of  financial  support,  prompted  the  state 
to  warn  the  administrator  that  unless 
additional  funds  could  be  secured  the  in- 
stitution must  close.  Many  of  the  87 
children  under  care  at  the  time  of  the 
study  came  from  distant  counties  and 
had  been  forgotten  by  their  communi- 
ties; 38  had  been  there  more  than  five 
years.  The  observations  of  a  psychiatrist 
and  a  psychologist  disclosed  that  only  a 
small  number  of  the  children  needed 
continual  custodial  care.  The  home  coun- 
ties of  the  children  were  notified  and  be- 
gan placing  arrangements.  In  a  few 
months  places  had  been  found  for  all 
but  a  nineteen-year  old  boy  who  ran 
away  before  plans  could  be  arranged  for 
him.  Thirty  children  were  sent  to  board- 
ing homes,  26  to  other  institutions,  14 
to  their  parents,  10  to  other  relatives, 
and  6  to  free  or  wage  homes.  All  will  be 
under  supervision  of  county  departments. 

Eleven  years  of  a  child  placement  bu- 
reau in  the  country's  third  largest  chil- 
dren's institution  culminate  this  month 
with  the  closing  of  the  institution.  Since 
the  bureau  began  to  function,  the  Brook- 
lyn Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  incorpor- 
ated in  1878,  gradually  has  changed  its 
policy  from  institutionalization  of  de- 
pendent children  to  specialization  in  fos- 
ter home  care.  At  the  end  of  1938  only 
a  third  of  nearly  1000  children  under 
care  were  housed  in  its  building.  A  con- 
certed drive  now  is  under  way  to  find 
private  homes  for  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.  Those  in  need  of  special  institu- 
tional care  will  be  transferred  to  other 
institutions.  The  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Or- 
phan Asylum  will  continue  to  operate  as 
a  child  placing  agency. 

Professional 

OTUDENTS  can  begin  training  for 
civil  service  next  year  in  a  school  to  be 
established  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Designed  as  a  method  of 
keeping  city  government  free  of  "poli- 
tics," the  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  semi- 
nars conducted  in  the  past  by  the  mayor 
and  other  city  officials  for  students  who 
have  been  selected  to  work  in  city  depart- 
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incuts  during  the  summer.  Tile  new 
courses  will  be  planned  as  preparation 
for  specific  examinations  for  city  jobs. 

Registry — Quakers  engaged  in  social 
work  are  asked  to  cooperate  with  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  which  is  compiling  a 
registry  of  Friends  working  in  case  work, 
group  work,  community  organization, 
health  agencies  or  institutions.  A  card 
giving  name,  address  and  position  should 
be  mailed  to  the  social  service  secretary, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge — The  effect 
of  modern  "isms"  upon  family  life  will  be 
included  in  the  study  of  the  family  to  be 
presented  in  a  course  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary. The  lectures,  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bernhard  J.  Stern  of  the  department  of 
sociology  of  Columbia  University  are 
planned  to  cover  the  "changing  forms  and 
functions  of  the  family  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present."  .  .  .  Supervising  the 
in-service  training  program  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  Nadia  Deem  O'Hern.  The  program  is 
now  in  its  second  year  and  going  strong, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  case  work 
supervision.  .  .  .  Highly  popular  are  the 
extension  classes  in  child  welfare  prob- 
lems offered  by  the  Indiana  University 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work.  Some 
280  persons  registered  for  the  course 
which  is  given  by  Margaret  C.  Miller 
and  Leona  Massoth  at  eight  centers  over 
the  state.  The  course  carries  graduate 
credit  though  approved  undergraduates 
may  be  admitted  as  auditors.  Similar 
courses  in  social  case  work  probably  will 
be  offered  during  the  second  semester. 

A  Home  of  Its  Own— The  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  is  to  have  an  office  with 
a  full  time  secretary,  and  stenographic 
assistance;  a  permanent  home  for  its  rec- 
ords; a  central  meeting  place  for  its  com- 
mittees. All  this  because  Chicago  once 
had  a  Social  Workers'  Country  Club.  It 
folded  up  in  the  dim  pre-depression  past, 
leaving  $26,000  in  good  cold  cash  which 
eventually  was  entrusted  to  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  to  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  council's  board  for  the 
"general  welfare,  health,  education  and 
recreation"  of  Chicago's  social  workers. 
Broad  as  these  provisions  were  and  di- 
verse as  were  the  many  plans  suggested 
for  use  of  the  money,  the  fund  has  re- 
mained intact. 

But  recently  the  need  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  for  secretarial  service  and  office 
space  seemed  to  the  council's  board  to 
satisfy  at  least  the  "general  welfare" 
clause  of  the  trust  provisions.  A  gift  of 
$2600  was  accordingly  made  to  the  chap- 
ter for  the  year  1939,  on  condition  that 
the  members  raise  an  equal  amount.  The 


chapter  did  this  by  increasing  member- 
ship dues  $1  a  year.  Under  the  limitations 
of  the  trust,  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies is  allowed  to  spend  10  percent  of  the 
capital  fund  each  year.  Since  the  grant  to 
the  AASW  is  the  h'rst  expenditure  and 
interest  has  accumulated,  it  was  possible 
to  make  an  additional  grant  of  $500  to 
the  chapter  for  office  furniture. 

News  Service — -Proposed  federal  leg- 
islation concerning  public  welfare  will  be 
given  special  attention  in  the  Washington 
Neil's  Letter  on  Social  Legislation  which 
begins  publication  this  month.  It  will  cov- 
er proposals:  to  increase  federal  aid  to 
dependent  children  from  one  third  to  one 
half;  to  equalize  old  age  assistance;  to 
provide  grants  to  the  states  for  direct  re- 
lief, transients,  and  Indians;  to  provide 
medical  care ;  to  extend  the  coverage  and 
otherwise  amend  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  old  age  insurance. 

The  Neu'S  Letter  will  seek  to  present 
the  best  opinions  obtainable  as  to  the 
prospects  and  significance  of  these  propos- 
als. It  will  concern  itself  more  with  "off 
the  record  thinking"  and  "behind  the 
scenes"  situations  than  with  official  state- 
ments. It  will  also  cover  amendments  sug- 
gested by  state  officials  and  evaluations 
of  amendments  from  other  sources.  Glen 
Leet,  editor  of  the  new  publication,  and 
a  regular  contributor  to  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  has  had  extensive  experience 
with  state  legislation,  having  worked  as 
technical  consultant  with  nineteen  legis- 
latures and  drafted  twenty-six  state  so- 
cial security  laws.  For  the  past  three 
years,  as  a  Washington  correspondent,  he 
has  specialized  in  social  legislation. 

The  Neu's  Letter  will  be  issued  bi- 
weekly while  Congress  is  in  session,  with 
special  editions  on  matters  of  immediate 
interest,  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  subscription. 
For  information,  write  Glen  Leet,  W '  ash- 
ingt'in  News  Letter  tin  Social  Legislation. 
1733  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Certification  Ahoy — After  years  of 
study  and  experimentation  the  California 
Conference  of  Social  Work  is  going  to 
the  legislature  with  a  bill  providing  for 
the  formal  certification  of  social  workers, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  The  bill,  which  in 
tentative  form  has  been  widely  circulated 
in  the  state,  is  at  this  writing  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislative  drafting  bureau. 
Meantime  the  conference's  statewide 
interpretation  committee,  Mathew  P. 
Adams,  chairman,  has  swung  into  action 
in  every  county  to  secure  a  united  front 
among  social  workers  for  support  of  the 
proposed  measure. 

The  bill  would  create  an  unpaid  board 
of  seven  social  work  examiners  appointed 
by  the  governor  in  the  Department  of 
Professional  and  Vocational  Standards, 
who  after  January  1,  1941  must  them- 


selves be  certified  social  workers.  The 
board  would  have  'authority  to  define 
terms,  set  standards,  conduct  examina- 
tions, issue  and  revoke  certificates,  in- 
vestigate violations,  conduct  bearings  and 
so  on.  The  bill  wOuld  "blanket  in,"  until 
January  1,  1941,  social  workers  who  are 
registered  under  the  voluntary  certifica- 
tion plan  of  the  state  conference  or  who 
have  had  at  least  three  years  full  time 
employment,  as  social  workers,  in  a  rec- 
ognized social  agency.  Applicants  for  cer- 
tification must  have  resided  in  the  state 
for  a  year  or  more  but  there  is  provision 
for  reciprocal  certification  of  certified 
workers  from  states  or  foreign  countries 
with  requirements  equal  to  those  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Apparently  there  is  little  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  bill,  although  certain 
bodies,  including  organized  labor,  say  that 
it  well  might  wait  the  pending  reorgani- 
zation of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Our  Erroi — The  announcement  in  the 
November  Survey  Midmonthly  [see  page 
358]  of  the  opening  of  a  placement 
bureau  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  "for  'exceptionally  qualified' 
students  and  graduates  of  the  social  sci- 
ences" should  have  read  "for  its  'excep- 
tionally qualified'  students  and  graduates 
of  the  social  sciences."  The  placement 
bureau  is  to  be  run  exclusively  for  the 
school's  own  students  and  ex-students. 

Meetings — The  1939  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties will  be  held  in  Denver,  August  6-9. 
.  .  .  Camping  Problems  Today  is  the 
theme  selected  for  the  convention  of  the 
American  Camping  Association  which  will 
open  on  February  1.  Topics  and  mechan- 
ics of  the  convention  have  been  planned 
with  the  view  of  providing  "opportunity 
for  continuity  of  thinking."  .  .  .  The  six- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association,  an  organi- 
zation for  the  study  and  treatment  of  be- 
havior and  its  disorders,  will  be  held  at 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 23-25.  For  details  query  Dr.  Nor- 
velle  C.  LaMar,  secretary,  149  East  73 
Street,  New  York. 

People  and  Things 

V\/"AGES  of  5  cents  a  day  were  the 
source  of  a  recent  $42  contribution 
toward  relief  of  war-torn  China.  The 
money,  donated  by  the  prisoners  of  Mis- 
souri State  Penitentiary  by  means  of  a 
chapel  collection,  will  reach  its  destina- 
tion through  the  Church  Committee  for 
China  Relief. 

G'est  la  Guerre — Tucked  in  among 
other  unhappy  news  items  from  overseas 
is  word  of  the  resignation,  "the  result  of 
recent  political  developments,"  of  Alice 
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Masaryk  as  head  of  the  Chechoslovakian 
Red  Cross,  a  position  which  she  has  filled 
with  distinction  for  some  twenty  years. 
She  is  replaced  by  General  Haering  of 
the  army  medical  corps  who,  it  is  said, 
"will  undertake  to  change  the  whole  Red 
Cross  organization."  Few  European  so- 
cial workers  are  as  well  known  to  their 
American  colleagues  as  Miss  Masaryk. 
Although  she  has  not  visited  this  country 
for  a  number  of  years,  her  memory  is 
still  green  especially  in  Chicago  where, 
while  a  student,  she  lived  at  Hull-House. 
Especially  "rememberful"  of  the  quality 
of  her  personality  and  intellect  are  the 
Americans — not  to  mention  other  na- 
tional delegations — -who  attended  the  sec- 
ond International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Frankfort-am-Main  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1932.  Miss  Masaryk,  as  president 
of  the  conference,  welcomed  a  thousand 
delegates  from  thirty-one  countries  in  the 
three  official  languages  of  the  gathering, 
German,  French  and  English,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  busy  meeting  was  person- 
ally and  happily  known  to  most  of  them. 

Glad  Department — Guests  of  honor 
at  a  recent  tea  given  by  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Jewish 
Tuberculous  to  mark  the  committee's 
twenty-fifth  birthday  were  Edward  Hoch- 
hauser,  executive  director  and  his  assist- 
ant, Celia  Hentel,  both  of  whom  have 
been  with  the  organization  since  it 
opened  its  doors.  .  .  .  Outstanding  work 
in  the  campaign  to  control  cancer  won 
the  1938  Clement  Cleveland  Medal  for 
the  National  Association  of  Science  Wri- 
ters. .  .  .  Acadia  University's  centennial 
convocation  in  Nova  Scotia  was  the  occa- 
sion for  presenting  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  to  Laura  R. 
Logan,  director  of  the  school  of  nursing 
and  nursing  service  at  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital. ...  At  a  recent  luncheon  celebrat- 
ing his  seventieth  birthday  John  L. 
Elliott,  senior  leader  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  and  founder 
of  the  Hudson  Guild,  New  York  settle- 
ment house,  was  presented  with  a  purse 
for  use  in  the  divers  good  causes  which 
activate  his  life. 

Californians — When  the  California 
Conference  of  Social  Work  last  spring 
elected  H.  Dewey  Anderson  as  its  presi- 
dent, it  little  realized  that  it  was  getting 
the  state  relief  administrator  for  its  lead- 
er. In  early  December,  Governor-elect 
Olson  appointed  Mr.  Anderson  to  what 
he  described  as  "the  toughest  and  biggest 
job  in  the  state"  at  the  top  salary  the  law 
permits,  $10,000.  Mr.  Anderson  came 
into  social  work  originally  by  way  of  the 
YMCA,  but  since  the  World  War  has 
been  engaged  in  occupational  research 
and  tax  studies,  largely  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  was  chairman  of  the  unem- 
ployment committee  that  sponsored  the 
state  unemployment  reserves  act  in  1935. 
Notable  among  recent  comings  and 


goings  of  California  social  workers  is  the 
retirement  from  active  practice  of  Edith 
N.  Burleigh,  pioneer  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chiatric social  work  and  until  recently 
chief  of  that  service  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Child  Guidance  Clinic.  .  .  .  Edwin  C. 
Cooley,  whose  friends  old  and  new  reach 
from  coast  to  coast,  is  now  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  State  Relief 
Administration.  .  .  .  Perle  Dow  has  left 
the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Community 
Chest  to  go  to  the  bureau  of  medical  re- 
lief of  the  Oregon  State  Relief  Commit- 
tee. Another  San  Francisco  Chest  loss  is 
Ann  Wilson  Haynes,  publicity  director, 
now  with  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  as  public  information 
editor  assigned  to  the  bureau  of  venereal 
disease.  .  .  .  George  Nickel,  who  was  as- 
sistant director  of  the  SRA,  division  of 
county  administration,  when  he  wrote  the 


The  international  boundary  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  practically  non-existent 
for  social  workers,  who  find  op- 
portunity for  service  on  either  side. 
Latest  to  cross  over  in  this  direc- 
tion is  H.  W.  Cassidy,  Ph.D.,  di- 
rector of  Social  Welfare  for  British 
Columbia,  who  hopes  to  spend  six 
months  of  travel  in  the  United 
States  preparatory  to  taking  up 
new  duties  as  professor  of  social 
economics  and  director  of  the  grad- 
uate curriculum  of  social  service  at 
the  University  of  California.  Mr. 
Cassidy  is  well  known  in  both  aca- 
demic and  administrative  fields. 
Prior  to  his  four  years  in  British 
Columbia  he  held  assistant  profes- 
sorships at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, Rutgers  University  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Martha  Chickering,  present  director 
of  the  graduate  curriculum  of  social 
work  will  retain  her  connection 
with  the  university. 


article,  "A  Matter  of  Communication," 
for  Survey  Midmonthly  [see  page  11]  has 
resigned  to  become  the  representative  in 
California  of  the  Beneficial  Management 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  a  small  loan 
corporation. 

Moving  Nurses — Michigan's  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  Nursing  has  as  its  new 
director  Helen  Bean,  lately  of  the  divi- 
sion of  domestic  quarantine  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  .  .  .  Resigning  as 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Nurses 
Association,  Anna  Coupe  has  gone  to 
teach  at  the  Providence  Infirmary  School 
of  Nursing,  Mobile,  Ala.  .  .  .  Gladys  L. 
Crain,  recent  epidemiologist  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Health,  is  now 
director  of  the  Buffalo  Visiting  Nurse 
Association.  .  .  .  Stella  Mathews  who 
has  retired  as  registrar  of  the  Nursing 
Service  Bureau,  Honolulu,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Margaret  Rasmussen.  .  .  . 
More  news  from  Honolulu  concerns  the 
appointment  of  Helen  Chesley  Peck  as 
director  of  the  public  health  nursing  de- 
partment of  Palama  Settlement.  Miss 
Peck  was  formerly  chief  consultant  in 
Public  Health  Nursing  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Health.  ...  Ill 
health  has  caused  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Cecil  Carter  as  director  of  the  nursing 
division  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties. Mrs.  Carter,  who  has  been  with 
the  league  since  1922,  has  been  chief  of 
the  nursing  division  for  eleven  years. 

In  Boston  and  Elsewhere — Already 
having  served  Boston  publicly  in  two 
other  capacities,  first  in  the  school  system, 
then  as  penal  commissioner,  William  (j. 
O'Hare  takes  up  duties  as  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  .  .  .  News 
comes  also  from  a  Boston  private  agency, 
the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  where 
Morris  R.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  Lin- 
den Community  Center,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  gone  as  headworker.  .  .  .  Another 
Boston  agency,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  congratu- 
lates its  executive  secretary,  Theodore 
Lothrop,  on  his  election  as  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  .  .  .  That  even  Boston  must  some- 
times lose  a  worthy  citizen  is  illustrated 
by  the  recent  moving  of  the  Rev.  Russell 
L.  Dicks,  former  chaplain  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  to  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  Chicago. 

The  Greater  New  York  Fund,  Inc. 
recently  bagged  a  prize  by  persuading 
Natalie  Linderholm  to  serve  as  its 
assistant  publicity  director.  Mrs.  Linder- 
holm was  assistant  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  social  work  interpretation 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  ...  In 
Missouri  the  St.  Louis  County  Welfare 
Association  has  as  its  new  executive  sec- 
retary, Robert  P.  Wilson,  formerly  staff 
associate  of  the  National  Association  of 
Travelers  Aid  Societies. 
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We're  Game 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  good  many  social 
workers  submitted  statements  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  contest  for  a  plan  by 
which  a  retired  business  man  might  use- 
fully return  one  million  dollars  to  the 
community  in  which  he  had  acquired  it. 
You  have  published  two  proposals  by  so- 
cial workers  which  did  not  win  the  prize. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly  May  1937, 
"On  Giving  Away  $1,000,000,"  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Matthews;  and  September  1937, 
"A  Million  Dollars  for  Birth  Control,'' 
by  Lena  Gilliam,  R.N.]  I  should  be  in- 
terested, and  I  think  other  of  your  read- 
ers would  be,  in  seeing  in  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  more  of  the  proposals  made  by 
social  workers.  Might  it  not  be  interest- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  to  ask  for 
such  contributions,  and  to  publish  some 
of  them?  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

By  Way  of  Correction 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  usual  when  a  lay- 
man goes  into  a  technical  subject  and 
tries  to  make  it  interesting,  he  makes  er- 
rors. Mildred  L.  Methven,  supervisor  of 
Institution  Libraries  for  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Control,  writes  me  in  re- 
gard to  my  article,  "Institution  Libraries 
in  Minnesota,"  in  the  October  Survey 
Midmonthly: 

"Somehow  an  inaccurate  statement 
was  included  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
a  course  in  institution  librarianship  at  the 
university.  This  is  a  course  for  hospital 
librarians  only  and  it  is  not  given  in  co- 
operation with  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  but  is  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Library  Instruction,  a  part 
of  the  university  which  happens  to  be 
housed  in  the  Library  Building  and  is 
directed  by  Mr.  Walter  who  is  also  the 
librarian  for  the  university." 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  LOUIS  ToWLEY 

Relief  Ups  and  Downs 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "Relief  in  November 
1938,"  in  your  November  issue  was  not 
only  timely  but  tragically  depressing, 
especially  in  view  of  the  expansion  the 
past  year  of  WPA  and  the  functioning 
of  the  social  security  services. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  however, 
released  an  item  on  November  21,  stat- 
ing: "Telegraphic  reports  from  thirty- 
six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  109  urban  areas  show  a  decrease  of 
one  percent  in  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ceiving general  relief  from  public  funds, 
and  a  decrease  of  one  percent  in  the 
amount  of  obligations  incurred  from 


September  to  October."  In  my  opinion 
many  persons  would  assume  from  this 
statement  that  relief  conditions  through 
the  country  have  improved.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  while  there  was  a  drop 
in  October  to  the  extent  of  one  percent 
of  cases  and  expenditures,  the  necessity 
for  relief  is  still  far  greater  than  it  was 
a  year  ago. 

As  I  see  it  the  reasons  for  this  are: 
the  business  recession  which  threw  thou- 
sands of  workers  out  of  jobs;  the  lack 
of  funds  for  adequate  relief  in  many 
places;  the  raising  of  the  standards  in 
the  social  security  categories  and  the 
acceptance  of  many  persons  in  these 
categories  who  had  previously  been  de- 
nied relief.  HENRY  F.  BURT 
Personnel  and  Information  Officer 
Division  of  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion, Department  of  Labor,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

On  December  7,  the  Social  Security 
Board  stated  that  total  October  relief 
expenditures,  including  WPA  and  all 
forms  of  public  assistance,  were  2  per- 
cent above  those  of  September,  with  an 
increase  of  about  100,000  beneficiaries. 
General  relief  expenditures  in  Septem- 
ber 1938  were  16.2  percent  above  those 
of  September  1937;  categorical  assist- 
ance 21.8  percent  above. — THE  EDITORS. 

Neither  Defunct  nor  Idle 

To  THE  EDITOR:  During  the  course  of 
the  past  fifteen  years  the  public  has  re- 
ceived, through  a  number  of  articles  on 
out-dated  philanthropic  bequests,  incor- 
rect information  on  the  work  endowed 
by  the  will  of  John  Edgar  Thomson, 
third  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road who  died  in  1874.  He  left  his 
estate  in  trust  to  be  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  of  the  daughters 
of  deceased  railroad  employes  with  pref- 
erence to  daughters  of  men  killed  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Originally  operated  on  an  institutional 
basis,  only  daughters  of  men  killed  in 
railroad  service  were  accepted,  but  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  compensation 
laws  many  widows  were  able  to  care  for 
their  daughters  in  their  own  homes,  and 
there  was  a  resultant  lapse  of  applica- 
tions. In  1923,  the  board  of  trustees  in- 
stituted new  policies  to  include  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  who  have  died  of  natural 
causes  while  in  railroad  service.  Approxi- 
mately fourteen  railroads  now  are  repre- 
sented by  beneficiaries. 

Institutional  care  was  discontinued  in 
1935  after  an  experiment  in  home  assist- 
ance. At  present  the  foundation  is  assist- 
ing with  the  education  and  maintenance 


of  234  girls,  with  a  waiting  list  of  about 
150.  Far  from  being  idle,  the  funds  are 
taxed  beyond  their  capacity. 

JESSIE  H.  WILSON 

Director,   The   John   Edgar    Thomson 
Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  Liked  It,  Too 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  express  appre- 
ciation of  the  quotation  from  Graham 
Taylor  appearing  as  a  frontispiece  to 
Survey  Midmonthly  of  December  1938. 

Social  work  owes  its  very  existence  to 
the  inspiration  of  true  religion  in  its 
finest  practical  interpretation;  but  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  this  fact  is  not  univer- 
sally recognized  among  the  many  social 
workers  out  to  make  a  good  salary  and 
a  recognized  name.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  great  majority  of  social  workers 
know  where  they  got  their  inspiration, 
but  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  unbaked  re- 
sistance to  the  acknowledgment  among 
the  degree-hunters  of  the  world. 

I  have  worked  always  under  church 
auspices;  therefore  I  am  prejudiced.  I 
remember  when,  on  assuming  my  present 
office  some  twenty  years  ago,  I  attended 
a  social  service  luncheon,  one  of  the  first 
of  some  forty  thousand  that  I  have  at- 
tended since.  Not  meant  for  my  ears — I 
was  unknown — were  two  comments,  one 
across  the  table  and  one  nearby.  Speak- 
ing of  the  society  which  I  represented 
one  neighbor  said:  "I  wish  that  that  so- 
ciety would  give  up  its  social  work  and 
attend  to  its  religion."  The  other  said 
the  diametrical  opposite.  Not  as  yet  have 
we  adopted  either  of  these  pieces  of 
advice.  WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERYS,  M.D. 
Superintendent,  The  Philadelphia  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  City  Mission 

Worth  of  Words 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Vocational  Adoption 
will  henceforth  use  the  term  "self-de- 
pendents" in  place  of  "underprivileged." 
The  word  "underprivileged"  is  univer- 
sally used  to  describe  all  classes  depend- 
ing more  or  less  on  social  agencies  for 
betterment  of  their  economic  conditions. 
It  conjures  up  an  image  of  gaunt,  shabby- 
looking,  mentally-arrested,  unsavory  hu- 
mans. 

Such  a  grim  picture  is  untrue  of  many 
of  those  looking  to  social  agencies  for 
improvement  of  their  lot.  Least  of  all 
does  the  term  apply  to  the  boys  with 
whom  Vocational  Adoption  is  concerned. 
They  are  just  the  opposite — in  the  best 
sense  upstanding,  clean-cut  young  men, 
moved  by  a  laudable  ambition  to  make  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  American 
scheme  of  life,  through  intelligent  and 
industrious  application  to  useful  work. 

We  believe  that  the  designation  "self- 
dependents"  conveys  that  kind  of  a  pic- 
ture of  the  youths  we  are  dealing  with. 
Executive  Director          ISIDOR  WARSAW 
Vocational  Adoption,  Inc.,  New  York 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Man  with  a  "Record" 

INVISIBLE  STRIPES,  by  Lewis  E.  Lawes.  Far- 
rar  &  Rinehart.  315  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midtnonthly. 

CING  SING'S  warden  begins  this  book 
^  and  his  thirty-fourth  year  in  the 
prison  service  with  an  apology  for  Sing 
Sing's  negative  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  crime  problem.  Warden 
Lawes,  writing  for  the  "average"  man, 
and  with  an  uncommon  understanding  of 
his  reader,  presents  a  convincing  picture 
of  the  futility  of  prisons  in  a  society 
which  denies  youth  a  full  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  substance  of  life  in  ac- 
ceptable ways.  "It  is  idle  and  futile  plan- 
ning— that  which  hopes  to  solve  the  crime 
problem  without  parallel  efforts  to  re- 
construct our  lopsided  economic  system 
in  which  underprivilege  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  evil."  This  is  the  main  thesis 
of  "Invisible  Stripes." 

The  diary  of  an  extremely  literate 
prisoner  is  utilized  to  introduce  the  un- 
initiated to  the  world  within  a  world  which 
is  prison.  While  this  document  does  not 
ring  entirely  true  to  this  reviewer,  it 
does  convey  a  feeling  for  the  local  color 
within  prison  walls  and  provides  a  back- 
ground of  illustrative  material  to  sup- 
port the  author's  pointed  criticism  of  the 
failure  of  law,  home,  school,  church,  and 
community  in  their  campaign  against 
crime  and  delinquency.  In  an  otherwise 
excellent  discussion  on  parole,  Warden 
Lawes  offers  the  startling  suggestion  that 
"regardless  of  the  offense  committed 
parole  should  be  for  life."  It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  warden's  realistic 
thinking  of  the  handicaps  which  the  ex- 
prisoner  must  face.  With  the  widespread 
adoption  of  fingerprinting  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  central  identification  files  the 
"invisible  stripes"  fastened  upon  the  ex- 
prisoner  already  have  become  indelible 
stripes.  Very  little  constructive  thought, 
much  less  action,  has  been  devoted  to  this 
deplorable  situation.  Warden  Lawes  is 
exceptionally  well  equipped  to  lead  the 
educational  campaign  against  the  suspi- 
cion, self-righteousness  and  indifference 
of  society  as  it  contemplates  the  man  with 
a  "record."  These  are  in  great  part  the 
answer  to  his  diarist's  question,  "Why 
do  they  come  back?"  JAY  BECK 

Social  Investigation  Unit,  Department  of 
Correction,  New  York  City 

Beyond  Nationality 

FOLK-DANCES  OF  GERMANY:  CONTAINING 
TWENTY-NINE  DANCES  AND  SINGING  GAMES,  by 
Elizabeth  Burchenal.  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  127  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midtnonthly. 

\X7AITING  tensely  for  radio  news 
from  Godesburg,  we  heard  two 
bars  of  an  old  familiar  folk  song;  wheth- 
er from  radio  studio  or  neighboring 
church  we  knew  not,  but  it  broke  the 


tenseness  and  served  to  remind  us  that 
there  was  something  human,  something 
homey  and  valuable  left  in  Germany. 
Similarly,  we  are  grateful  for  the  folk 
songs  and  dances  of  Germany  collected 
by  Elizabeth  Burchenal  under  a  grant 
from  the  Oberlaender  Trust.  Miss  Bur- 
chenal is  eminently  qualified  to  collect 
and  present  the  material  because  of  broad 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  background,  as  well  as  by  quick 
sympathy  and  zest  for  it. 

The  selections  in  this  volume  give  a 
good  variety  of  the  bunte  tanze — couple 
and  group  dances  in  quadrille  formation 
— and  include  some  of  the  familiar  folk 
songs  which  are  part  of  the  life  and 
breath  of  anyone  with  German  back- 
ground. The  dances,  described  simply, 
are  easily  followed  by  those  who  have  no 
particular  skill;  the  accompaniments 
have  been  arranged  and  ably  edited  by- 
Emma  Howell  Burchenal.  Miss  Bur- 
chenal has  caught  the  ecstasy  which  is  the 
essence  of  all  free  expression  and  is  not 
bound  by  language.  The  volume  will  be 
useful  to  teachers  and  recreation  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  those  who  take  their 
pleasure  in  song  and  dance.  The  illus- 
trations, photographs  of  peasants  in  cos- 
tume at  various  festivals,  are  charming 
and  will  be  a  source  of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  all.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography.  LILLIE  M.  PECK 

National  Federation  nf  Settlements,  Inc. 

Ancient  Vice 

MARIHUANA — AMERICA'S  NEW  DRUG  PROBLEM, 
by  Robert  P.  Walton.  Lippincott.  223  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midtnonthly. 

'"jPHE  growing  abuse  of  marihuana  in 
this  country  has  become  a  sensational 
subject  for  newspaper  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles. The  public  is  now  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  this  new  narcotic  which  is  no 
more  than  the  ancient  hashish  in  mod- 
ern dress.  Now  appears  a  scholarly  book 
on  the  subject,  reviewing  all  phases  of 
the  hashish  vice,  its  origin,  history  and 
technical  considerations. 

The  scientific  and  literary  accounts  of 
hashish  intoxication  are  extremely  va- 
ried. One  service  the  author  performs  is 
to  bring  together  most  of  what  has  pre- 
viously been  written  on  the  subject.  His 
book  is  a  comprehensive  compendium, 
not  only  of  the  subjective  experiences  of 
the  drug's  effects  but  also  of  objective 
medical  experimentation.  The  sum  total 
of  these  descriptions  forms  the  answer 
to  the  query  of  what  happens  when  an 
individual  succumbs  to  the  drug's  influ- 
ence. The  criminal  acts  committed  by 
marihuana  habitues  are  readily  under- 
standable in  view  of  the  unpredictabilit) 
and  violence  of  its  action. 


Depravity  has  been  and  still  is  the 
only  motive  for  the  use  of  marihuana. 
Its  peculiar  anti-social  effect  is  the  main 
reason  why  authorities  everywhere  are 
desperately  trying  to  prohibit  its  abuse. 
To  what  extent  it  figures  in  automobile 
accidents,  thefts  and  homicidal  crimes  is 
difficult  to  estimate  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Walton  subordinates  this  phase  of 
the  problem  and  the  national  and  inter- 
national efforts  to  curb  the  traffic  to  the 
primarily  technical  aspects.  The  bot- 
any, pharmacology  and  chemistry  of  the 
Indian  hemp  plant  from  which  marihuana 
is  derived  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  opin- 
ions. The  author  ably  presents  these  to 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  future  ex- 
perimentation. As  a  reference  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  sociological, 
medical  or  chemical  sides  of  the  mari- 
huana problem,  his  book  is  indispensable. 
FREDERICK  T.  MERRILL 
Foreign  Policy  Association 

Education  for  Grown-Ups 

ADULT  ABILITIES:  A  STUDY  OF  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  STUDENTS,  by  Herbert  Sorenson. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  190  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of  Surrey  Midtnonthly. 

AN  unrecognized  contradiction  seems 
•^-  to  be  in  the  writings,  if  not  in  the 
minds,  of  some  adult  educators.  On  one 
page,  they  quite  justly  urge  departure 
from  usual  classroom  procedures  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  special  needs,  interests 
and  other  requirements  of  their  adult 
students;  on  another,  they  employ  tradi- 
tionally academic  standards  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  methods  used.  In 
"Adult  Abilities,"  Dr.  Sorenson  has  done 
just  that.  On  the  basis  of  results  with 
intelligence  tests  administered  to  exten- 
sion students  and  resident  undergradu- 
ates at  six  universities,  and  on  the  basis 
of  scores  on  examinations  (of  achieve- 
ment) given  to  supposedly  comparable 
classes  of  these  two  types  of  students,  he 
concludes  that  the  older  non-resident 
group  have  "adequate  aptitude  for  col- 
lege work,"  their  mental  abilities  being 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  younger 
undergraduates.  Yet  he  recognizes  that 
in  many  respects  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  teacher  of  adults  are  distinct 
from  those  which  the  teacher  of  college 
youth  must  face.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  concerned  himself  with 
actual  classroom  achievement  rather  than 
with  artificial  laboratory  experiments  as 
a  source  of  information  regarding  adult 
abilities. 

The  extension  students  studied  turn 
out  to  be  a  rather  select  group — largely- 
public  school  teachers  and  business  em- 
ployes, under  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
twelve  years  of  formal  education  in 
their  background.  Vocational  motives  or 
ambitions  for  degrees  have  principally 
determined  their  enrollment.  From  these 
facts  Dr.  Sorenson  has  made  some  gen- 
eralizations regarding  purposes  and  pro- 
grams of  university  extension.  Thus  he 
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observes  that  there  are  not  enough  stu- 
dents with  non-vocational  motives.  "With 
such  individuals,  the  university  could 
build  up  a  program  of  real  adult  educa- 
tion. .  .  ."  Some  hindsight  may  be  better 
than  no  foresight,  but  one  wonders 
whether  it  is  necessary,  at  this  stage,  to 
discover  what  part  of  the  public  the  ex- 
tension classes  are  not  reaching,  before 
formulation  of  objectives  can  he  under- 
taken defining  the  clientele  they  should 
serve.  LEON  BRODY 

American  Assuciatiun  fur 
Adult  Education 

The    Consumer    Pays 

IT'S  AN  ART.  hy  Helen  Woodward.  Harcourt. 
Brace.  405  .pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Surrey 
Midmonthly. 

/~\NE  of  the  first  women  to  achieve  an 
^"^  executive  position  in  advertising, 
Helen  Woodward  tells  consumers  what 
they  should  know  about  the  advertising 
business  and  advertised  products. 

Mrs.  Woodward  is  critical  of  her  for- 
mer profession.  Today  it  appears  even 
"more  flimsy"  than  it  was  when  she  left 
it.  "Its  objective  is  not  good  work,  not  a 
better  standard  of  living,  not  anything 
except  to  make  more  money."  Through 
300  pages  she  develops  this  theme,  not 
new  in  itself,  but  spiced  with  scores  of 
fresh  examples  plucked  from  recent  cam- 
paigns. After  showing  how  an  advertising 
agency  acquires  new  accounts,  she  fol- 
lows a  campaign  through  market  and 
media  research,  copy,  publication,  middle- 
man, chain  store,  and  small  retailer  to 
the  consumer.  Cigarettes,  cosmetics,  liq- 
uor, automobiles  come  in  for  special  crit- 
icism. Always  the  consumer  pays  and 
pays  and  pays,  usually  because  he  lacks 
the  wisdom  and  the  force  to  resist  the 
allure  of  the  copywriter. 

That  Mrs.  Woodward  presents  an  in- 
teresting and  convincing  case  for  her 
point  of  view  goes  without  saying. 

WALTER  F.  GRUENINCER 

Troubled   Minds 

CROOKED      PERSONALITIES      IN     CHILD- 

HOOD  AND  AFTER,  by  Raymond  B.  Cattell. 

Appleton-Century.  211  pp.  Price  $2. 
THE  TROUBLED  MIND— A  STUDY  OF  NERVOUS 

AND  MENTAL  DISEASES,  by  C.  S.  Bluemel,  M.D. 

Williams  &  Wilkins.  520  pp.  Price  $3.50. 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE. 

by  E.  DeAlton  Partridge.  Prentice-Hall.  361  pp. 

Price  $'2.75. 

Prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Midnwitthly. 

TN  the  first  of  these  volumes,  the  psy- 
chological approach  to  the  problems  of 
childhood  is  emphasized  in  a  narrative 
that  is  clear  although  it  offers  little  that 
is  new  to  persons  familiar  with  child 
guidance  clinics.  A  few  errors  occur, 
such  as  suggesting  that  dementia  praecox 
is  almost  entirely  a  disease  of  adoles- 
cence and,  "It  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
no  child  is  ever  found  to  be  insane." 
On  the  valuable  side,  however,  is  the 
author's  continued  comparison  of  the 
theories  of  Freud,  Jung  and  Adler, 
against  a  background  of  reasonable  crit- 
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By 
Joanna  C.  Colcord 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  We  believe  this  study  outline  will  speedily  be  recognized 
as  the  finest  non-technical  manual  available  for  study  of  community  provision 
for  health,  education,  safety,  and  welfare. 

For  social  workers,  of  course;  but  also  to  be  introduced  by  them  to  civic 
clubs,  women's  associations,  schools,  church  study  groups  —  wherever  community 
betterment  can  be  served  by  a  larger  knowledge  of  problems  and  resources. 
Most  economically  priced  to  reach  the  wide  field  it  should  serve. 
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icism.  He  endeavors  to  emphasize  their 
common  bases  and  to  indicate  their  com- 
plemental  value  in  solving  the  psycho- 
logical problems  of  childhood.  Ample 
case  material  in  succinct  form  indicates 
a  psychological  rather  than  a  psychiatric 
approach,  which  is  natural  considering 
that  the  child  guidance  clinics  in  England 
and  Scotland  depend  more  upon  the  psy- 
chologist than  upon  the  psychiatrist.  The 
social  implications  of  psychotherapy  are 
stressed  briefly  with  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  trained  psychologist  as  a 
mediator  between  a  troubled  society  and 
a  troubled  child. 

In  "The  Troubled  Mind,"  Dr.  Blue- 
mel describes  various  types  of  nervous 
disorders  through  numerous  brief  case 


histories.  While  there  is  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial for  clinical  discussion,  he  fails  to 
offer  adequate  presentation  of  any  men- 
tal disorder  as  a  unity.  Symptoms  rather 
than  disease  are  elaborated.  One  regrets 
the  chapter  entitled  "The  Public  Luna- 
tic," as  the  discussion  leaves  consider- 
able doubt  concerning  just  who  is  and 
who  is  not  in  that  category.  The  general 
weakness  of  the  volume  lies  in  too  much 
description  and  too  little  enlightenment 
concerning  the  avoidance  or  relief  of 
"trouble." 

Considering  individual  behavior  as  in- 
dissolubly  linked  with  the  behavior  of  the 
group,  the  author  of  "Social  Psychology 
of  Adolescence"  undertakes  a  social  ap- 
proach to  adolescent  behavior.  Outside 
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of  a  partial  application  of  the  Gestalt 
theory,  he  offers  comparatively  little  sig- 
nificant psychology.  The  lack  of  refer- 
ence to  biology  lessens  the  clarity  essen- 
tial for  understanding  how  and  why  an 
adolescent  becomes  a  social  being.  The 
brief  chapter  reference  indicates  that  the 
source  material  primarily  stems  from 
sociology.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York 

Report    of    Progress 

HOUSING  YEARBOOK  1938,  edited  by  Cole- 
man  Woodbury.  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials.  315  pp.  Price  $3  posptaid  of  Sur- 
vey  Midmonthly, 

*"TpHIS  yearbook  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation  of  Housing  Officials,  similar 
in  form  and  organization  to  its  two 
predecessors,  offers  a  handy  resume  of 
housing  progress  in  the  past  year.  One 
slight  change,  however,  is  significant.  The 
title  "Housing  Yearbook,"  rather  than 
"Housing  Officials'  Yearbook,"  indicates 
a  recognition  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  private  agencies  in  the  field, 
and  of  the  fact  that  public  education  is 
a  sine-qua-non  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
public  housing  program.  Contrariwise. 
tenants'  organizations,  while  more  and 
more  prominent  in  the  housing  picture, 
are  not  discussed. 

As  usual  the  housing  activities  during 
1937-38  of  the  four  large  federal  agen- 
cies —  U.S.  Housing  Authority,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  and  Farm  Security  Board  — 
and  the  progress  of  state  and  local  agen- 
cies are  summarized.  A  dozen  articles 
are  devoted  to  more  general  housing 
problems  and  practices,  including  neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation,  housing  manage- 
ment, green-belt  towns,  and  so  on.  The 
report  of  the  work  of  NAHO  commit- 
tees, growing  in  volume  and  vitality,  as 
well  as  the  directory  of  housing  agencies 
(official  and  otherwise)  and  the  bibliog- 
raphies of  "new  worthwhile  publications" 
and  material  on  building  codes,  add  to 
the  practical  value  of  this  annual  ac- 
counting. LOULA  D.  LASK.ER 

As  Simple  As  That 

MONEY   RAISING—  How   TO   Do   IT,   by   Irene 

Hazard  Gerlinger.  Suttonhouse.  311  pp.  Price  $'3 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


XXTHO  is  there  among  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  readers  who  has  not  want- 
ed to  know  how  to  raise  money  more  ef- 
fectively? Mrs.  Gerlinger  brings  within 
two  covers  a  wealth  of  information,  in- 
cluding a  comprehensive  bibliography, 
which  should  prove  invaluable  both  to 
executives  and  workers  in  the  numerous 
causes  of  charity.  Some  might  criticize 
its  approach  as  being  too  subjective  and 
too  autobiographical.  But  the  raising  of 
money  never  can  be  wholly  an  imper- 
sonal occupation.  The  problem  is  at  least 
two-fold:  first,  in  ascertaining  from 
whom  money  can  be  raised,  and  second, 
in  persuading  the  potential  givers  that 


they  will  receive  a  quid  pro  quo.  Money 
raising  is  not  merely  a  science;  it  is  even 
more  an  art.  An  art  allows  for  highly 
individual  applications  of  underlying  tech- 
nical principles  and,  as  we  well  know, 
there  is  room  for  emotional  appeal  and 
evangelistic  fervor  in  money  raising.  The 
author  has  brought  to  this  book,  many  of 
whose  references  are  personal  and  rem- 
iniscent, all  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  an 
artist  in  her  life-long  avocation. 

In  metropolitan  communities,  increas- 
ing stress  is  laid  upon  the  scientific  fi- 
nancing of  charities  through  the  medium 
of  fund-raising  counsel.  However,  many 
communities  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
such  professional  aid,  and  doubtless  never 
can.  For  these,  Mrs.  Gerlinger's  chapter 
on  "Financing  Small  Organizations" 
should  have  unusual  value.  Many  of  her 
ideas  are  drawn  from  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience over  a  wide  area  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  the  needs  of  the  un- 
derprivileged are  great  and  the  supply 
of  available  funds  from  private  donors 
relatively  limited.  The  raising  of  money 
under  such  conditions — or  any  others — 
requires  not  merely  documentation,  card 
indexes  and  a  staff  of  office  workers.  It 
calls  for  personal  enthusiasm,  optimism 
and  resourcefulness  from  the  top  down. 


York 


HENRY  MILLS 


For  Better  Personnel 

TX-SERVICE  TRAINING  OF  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYES, by  Earl  Brooks.  Civil  Service  As- 
sembly. 74  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

TT  is  not  enough  to  have  a  man  with 
general  qualifications  doing  a  job.  He 
must  be  qualified  for  it  specifically.  In 
view  of  the  nation-wide  interest  in  the 
training  of  governmental  employes  after 
they  are  employed  and  at  work,  it  is 
valuable  to  have  a  study  of  the  activities 
of  this  nature  which  are  being  carried 
on  by  our  largest  public  employer,  the 
federal  government.  In  this  little  book 
Mr.  Brooks  presents  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  training  programs  of 
thirty-five  federal  agencies. 

The  study  shows  that  existing  train- 
ing programs  have  been  designed  for  em- 
ployes of  all  grades  and  classes — profes- 
sional, supervisory,  clerical,  custodial, 
and  so  on.  These  programs  range  from 
work  of  university  caliber,  such  as  the 
graduate  school  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  trade  school  type  ex- 
emplified in  the  apprentice  school  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Many- 
methods  of  instruction  are  employed,  de- 
termined, generally  speaking,  by  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  training  course  and 
the  availability  of  the  employes  for  in- 
structional purposes.  Classroom 'instruc- 
tion, seminars,  correspondence  courses, 
and  periodic  conferences  are  some  of  the 
common  methods  of  instruction.  A  table 
in  the  appendix  of  the  book  summarizes 
the  various  techniques  utilized. 


Besides  describing  the  training  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Brooks  discusses  the  objec- 
tives of  in-service  training,  the  organiza- 
tion of  training  divisions,  instructional 
methods,  and  recent  trends  in  this  field. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  a  "training  division 
in  the  central  personnel  agency  of  the 
federal  government  could  be  of  real  ser- 
vice in  conducting  constant  research" 
and  in  acting  as  a  center  of  information 
on  this  subject. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  book,  Sam- 
uel H.  Ordway,  Jr.,  member  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  points  out 
that  one  of  the  executive  orders  issued 
by  the  President  on  June  24,  1938,  makes 
in-service  training  a  responsibility  of  the 
personnel  division  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  every  federal  agency,  and  di- 
rects the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
cooperate  in  providing  training  courses 
throughout  the  government  service.  "It 
is  well,"  Mr.  Ordway  says,  "that  we 
have  recognition  in  law,  at  last,  that  a 
sound  personnel  program  goes  farther 
than  a  merit  system  of  selection."  He 
adds  that  such  a  program  must  include 
the  development  of  practices  which  will 
produce  economy  and  efficiency. 

Adult  education  has  many  inspiring 
possibilities,  but  none  of  them  seems 
more  significant  than  that  of  improving 
the  capacity  of  the  men  and  women  who 
conduct  our  public  affairs,  large  and 
small,  to  do  their  work  well.  For  a  gov- 
ernment carried  on  by  people  who  are 
good  and  adequate  will  be  a  good  gov- 
ernment, unless  the  mainspring  is  de- 
fective. HENRY  W.  TOLL 
Council  of  State  Governments 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

GROUP  METHODS  AND  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE,  by  Louis  H.  Sobel  and  Joseph 
Samler.  The  Furrow  Press.  Ill  pages.  Price 
75  cents  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

WRITTEN  "with  specific  reference  to  the 
economic  adjustment  problem  of  Jewish 
youth,"  this  handbook  is  primarily  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  workers  in  Jewish  cen- 
ters and  teachers  in  Hebrew  schools. 

SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING  (Second  edition), 
by  Gordon  Hamilton.  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  Publication.  Columbia  University 
Press.  219  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

To  the  1936  edition  the  author  has 
added  new  illustrative  material  of  pe- 
riodic summaries,  treatment  evaluation 
and  group  process  and  has  rewritten  her 
chapter  on  recording  in  public  assistance 
"to  conform  more  closely  to  conditions 
in  public  assistance  agencies." 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION,  by  Kirk  H.  Por- 
ter. F.  S.  Crofts.  450  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  outline 
the  numerous  major  activities  in  which 
each  of  the  forty-eight  states  may  be 
expected  to  engage  today,  and  to  propose 
ways  of  organizing  suitable  agencies  for 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER    WANTED 


Experienced    caseworker    for    medical    social    de- 
partment.   State  age,  training,  experience  and 


ame,        ae  age,     rann 
give  references.    7537  Survey 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Settlement  boys'  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve 
summers  in  Boys'  Camps.  7627  Survey. 

Woman,  45,  college  graduate,  experienced  execu- 
tive now  social  worker,  seeks  position  executive 
secretary  worthwhile  organization.  Accustomed 
to  hard  work  and  great  responsibility.  7644 
Survey. 


Young  woman,  college  and  university  graduate ; 
experienced  in  public  health  nursing ;  medical 
social  work  ;  administration  ;  college  teaching  ; 
research ;  statistics ;  writing  of  reports,  etc. 
Reasonable  salary.  Available  on  short  notice. 
New  York  area  preferred.  7642  Survey. 


ORANGES  FOR  SALE 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50, 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half-bushel. 

Special   Quantity   rates 
A.  H.  BURKET,  Sebring,  Florida 


ROOMS  WITH   BOARD 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA.  Pleasant  rooms 
with  board  at  Neighborhood  House,  1809  Na- 
tional Avenue. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


ELEANOR  MORTON 

Elizabeth  Gertrude  Stern 

Program  of  work  analyzed,  planned  •  Literature 
worked  out  •  A  service  to  social,  civic,  educa- 
tional organizations,  institutions  by  writer, 
editor,  radio  speaker  of  twenty  years  experi- 
ence •  Activities,  relation  to  community  and 
other  agencies  analyzed. 

Social    Service    Building,    Philadelphia.    I'm. 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  R# 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  818 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 


RESEARCH,  CLUB  PAPERS,  AND  SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth  Hurst,  1125  College  Avenue.  N.E.. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum    Charge     .     $1.00    per   insertion 

Discounts  f ,     .     5%    on    three    insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street         New  York 


THEATRE 


FEDERAL  THEATRE  PROJECT  for  N.  Y.  C. 


BIG  BLOW 


By~° 

MAXINE     ELLIOTT'S     Thea.,     39     St..     E.     of 
B'way.     Evjs.   8:40;   25t-I.IO—  CH.   4-5714 


George     Bernard     Shaw's 

ANDROCLES  and  THE  LION 

LAFAYETTE     Thea..      131st     St.     &•  7th     Ave. 
Evgs.     at    9    ex.     Mon..     25-55C.      Mat.     Sat.,    3 


CLIFFORD 
ODETS' 


X, 
& 


Yiddish 
Version 

DALY'S    Theatre,    63rd     St.,     E.    of    Broadway 

Wed..   Tluirs..    Fri..   Sat.   &  Sun.     Evgs.  at  8:45 

Sunday    Matinee   at   2:45,    25c-$I.IO 


Mats.  PIMOP^WIP*      Dramatized  by 

Daily,  2:30    rllNU^UnlU      Yasha  Frank 

RITZ   Thea., '48th  St.  W.  of  B'way  (No  Eve.  Pert.) 

WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  BO  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and   North   Moore   Street* 
New  York 


their  proper  administration.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  in  general  outline 
what  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  skeleton 
framework  of  administrative  agencies — 
offices,  departments,  boards,  commissions 
and  bureaus — which,  with  modifications 
and  additions,  would  be  appropriate  for 
any  one  of  the  states. 

NEW  PLAY  AREAS— THEIR  DESIGN  AND 
EO.UIPMENT,  edited  by  George  D.  Butler. 
Barnes.  242  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

MADE  necessary  because  of  the  marked 
progress  in  the  development  of  play  areas 
and  because  of  the  changes  in  require- 
ments relative  to  play  space  and  layout 
for  certain  games,  this  volume  is  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  earlier  one  pub- 
lished in  1928  by  the  National  Recreation 
Association.  Its  usefulness  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  large  number  of  plans  and 
illustrations,  selected  because  of  out- 
standing merit  or  because  they  point  up 
some  principle  or  suggestion  in  the  text. 

PREMATURE  SUBDIVISION  AND  ITS  CON- 
SEQUENCES, by  Philip  H.  Cornick.  Institute 
of  Public  Administration.  346  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

A  STUDY  made  for  the  State  Planning 
Commission  of  New  York  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  premature  subdivision 
of  outlying  lands  for  urban  purposes. 
Though  the  findings  are  based  on  the 
situation  in  selected  metropolitan  areas  in 
New  York  State,  they  apply  in  a  very 
real  sense  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try which  face  a  similar  condition.  Copies 
of  the  official  report  may  be  obtained 


from  Division  of  State  Planning,  353 
Broad  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Price,  paper 
bound,  $1 ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  LEGISLATION  IN 
SWEDEN.  352  pp.  Price  $'1.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Swedish  Government,  distributed 
by  Albert  Bonnier  Publishing  House,  561  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  SECOND,  thoroughly  revised,  English 
edition  of  an  official  publication  first  is- 
sued in  1921,  the  demand  for  which  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  current  interest 
in  all  things  Swedish.  Here  is  a  clear 
authoritative  statement  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  social  work  in  Sweden,  and  the 
field  and  manner  of  functioning  of  the 
State  Social  Administration. 

WEALTH,  CHILDREN  AND  EDUCATION, 
by  John  K.  Norton  and  Margaret  Alltucker 
Norton.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  138  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

THIS  study  of  public  school  financing 
and  of  the  factors  which  have  produced 
the  "educational  slums"  to  be  found  in 
certain  areas  of  American  life,  now  ap- 
pears in  a  second  edition  with  two  new 
chapters,  one  summarizing  the  work  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  and  one  analyzing  its 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT.  New 
York  University  Book  Store.  244  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


HERE  are  gathered  together  a  series  of 
nineteen  lectures  by  as  many  specialists, 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1938  in  a  course 
on  housing  management,  especially  in  low 
rent  projects,  conducted  by  New  York 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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University  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  and  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission.  Al- 
though not  a  thoroughly  integrated  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  the  book  records 
a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  not 
obtainable  elsewhere.  The  lecture  course 
was  planned  to  give  a  general  background 
to  the  probable  applicants  for  civil  ser- 
vice examination  for  positions  in  New 
York  City.  The  book  should  be  valuable 
to  individuals  the  country  over  who  are 
anxious  to  enter  this  new  field. 

PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Bryce  M.  Stew- 
art. Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  665 
pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

THIS  study  surveys  the  present  public 
employment  service  and  unemployment 
compensation  system  in  this  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  administration.  It  re- 
views, as  background,  the  provisions  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  creating  the  fed- 
eral-state employment  service,  and  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  analyzes  in  detail 
five  sample  jurisdictions — Wisconsin,  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  California  and 
the  District  of  Columbia — which  differ 
in  many  aspects  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure. The  study  points  to  a  number  of 
serious  defects  in  the  present  set-up.  The 
author  offers  several  proposals  for  more 
effective  organization  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  scheme,  but  holds  that  the 
defects  of  the  federal-state  system  will 
make  a  national  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  inevitable. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 

Foundations 

? 

Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not  — 
why  not? 
Rates  are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 

THE   AMERICAN   NATIONAL   RED   CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  liranch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.—  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vacations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  :  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent :  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 

RUSSELL   SAGE  FOUNDATION     For  the  Im- 

Industrial Democracy 

provement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library. 
Recreation,  Social  Work  Interpretation. 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys. 
The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent 
upon  request. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Foreign  Affairs 

THE  UNDERGROUND  STRUGGLE  IN 
GERMANY,  by  Evelyn  Lend.  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  Pamphlet  Series.  64 
pp.  Price  25  cents  from  the  league,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  felling  of  the  German 
labor  movement  by  the  fascist  axe-men 
and  of  clandestine  sprouts  emerging  from 
the  stump. 

AMERICA  LOOKS  ABROAD,  by  Frederick 
L.  Schuman  and  George  Soule.  World  Af- 
fairs Pamphlets,  No.  3.  Published  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  Inc.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 55  pp.  Price  25  cents  from  the  asso- 
ciation, 8  West  40  Street,  New  York. 

A  symposium  on  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  wherein  Mr.  Schuman. 
in  "A  Policy  for  Promoting  Peace,"  and 
Mr.  Soule,  in  "A  Program  for  Avertini: 
War,'1  present  divergent  signposts  for 
guidance  to  the  rainbow's  end. 

THE  PUZZLE  OF  PALESTINE,  by  David 
H.  Popper.  Headline  Books.  From  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  8  West  40  Street. 
New  York.  Ill  pp.  Cloth,  95  cents;  paper. 
25  cents. 

An  informal  diagnosis  of  the  conflicting 
cultures  and  aims  causing  acute  indigestion 
in  the  Holy  Land  today. 

Health 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  1937,  OF  THE  IX- 
TERNATIONAL  HEALTH  DIVISION. 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION,  49 
West  49  Street,  New  York.  243  pp. 

Designed  for  the  reader  with  special  and 
somewhat  technical  interest  in  the  public 
health  and  scientific  research  aspects  o! 
the  work  of  the  foundation. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  NURSING  TECH- 
NIQUES: A  Manual  of  Procedure  in  the 
Diagnosis,  Treatment  and  Public  Health 
Control  of  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea,  by  Na- 
dine  Geitz,  M.A.,  R.N.,  The  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  50  West  50 
Street,  New  York.  82  pp.  Price  25  cents 
plus  5  cents  postage. 

Most  of  the  procedures  described  are 
those  in  use  in  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department.  Appended  are  useful  ex- 
amples of  forms  and  charts  and  a  list  of 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

reference  materials  and  public  education 
aids  available  from  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association. 

RKHIND  THE  SYPHILIS  CAMPAIGN,  by 
Philip  S.  Broughton.  31  pp.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets,  No.  24.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  8  West  40  Street, 
New  York. 

A  clear  presentation  to  the  layman  of 
the  syphilis  problem  in  the  United  States, 
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•  We  still  have  a  habit  of  forgetting  about 
Negroes   when    talking    about    democracy    in 
America. — LEWIS  GANNETT  in  We're  Another. 

•  If  democracy  is  to  preserve  any  reality,  it 
must  achieve  the  conquest  of  economic  power. 
— BERTRAND  RUSSELL  in  Democracy  and  Eco- 
nomics. 

•  The   only    weapon   of    defense   which    the 
Jews  possess   is  their  ability — whatever  it  is 
worth — to  hang  on,  to  hold  out,  to  refuse  to 
be     exterminated. — MARVIN    LOWENTHAL    in 
Plight  of  a  People. 

•  Those   who   have   always   enjoyed   liberty 
often  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  essential  to  all 
human  progress.  Those  who  love  liberty  and 
have  lost  it  know  that  life  is  not  worth  living 
without  it. — ARTHUR  FEILER  in  Labor  Under 
Fascism. 

•  Doubts     and    waverings    as    to    whether 
American  democracy  can  succeed  in  the  new 
complexities  of  the  modern  world  are  largely 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  intellectuals 
of  both  right  and  left. — WILLIAM  L.  WHITE 
in  A  Voice  from  Main  Street,  US.A. 

•  Democracy — that   is   liberal   democracy,   a 
system  of  society  which  exists  to  free  the  in- 
dividual— is  peculiarly  a  product  of  action.  It 
has  never  been  talked  into  existence,  nor  res- 
cued by  words;   it  can  only  be  promulgated 
by  continual  effort. — RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 
in  Over  Here. 

•  We  who  love  liberal  democracy,  who  have 
faith  in  its  unlimited  possibilities  for  human- 
ity and  civilization,  are  dunces  if  we  refuse 
to   face    the   menace    of   anti-Semitism,    and 
weaklings  if  we  fail  to  apply  our  resources  to 
combating  it. — ALVIN  JOHNSON  in  The  Rising 
Tide  oj  Anti-Semitism. 


So  They  Said 

in 
"CALLING  AMERICA" 

Special  Issue  of 
Survey  Graphic,  February  1939 

•  Where   the   principle   of   religious   equality 
is  honored,  religious  minorities  constitute  no 
problem. — OSCAR  I.  JANOWSKY  in  Minorities: 
Pawns  of  Power. 

•  I  only  know  what  history  has  taught  me. 
And   one   of   its   lessons   reads:    "No   matter 
what  happens,   the  human   race  will  always 
survive." — HENDRIK    WILLEM    VAN    LOON    in 
They  Called  It  Democracy. 

•  If  one  faith  can  be  said  to  unite  a  great 
people,  surely  the  ideal  that  holds  us  together 
beyond  any  other  is  our  belief  in  the  moral 
worth  of  the  common  man,  whatever  his  race 
or    religion. — FELIX    FRANKFURTER    in     The 
Immigrant  in  the  United  States. 

•  Beyond  tolerance,  patience,  understanding, 
the  democratic  duty  toward  labor  demands 
deep-rooted   faith   in   persuasion   as   the  only 
weapon  democracy  can  use  in  the  struggle  for 
sound  industrial   relations — the  only  weapon 
it  needs. — WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS,  in  Let's  Look 
at  Labor. 

•  Every   time    we   are   moved   to   raise   our 
voices  in  protest  against  cruelty  and  injustice 
in  other  countries,  our  effectiveness  is  dimin- 
ished before  the  world  by  its  knowledge  and 
our    knowledge   that   we   have    not   put   our 
own  house  in  order  and  that  our  conscience 
is    not    clear. — WILLIAM    ALLAN    NEII.SON    in 
"Minorities"  in  Our  Midst. 


•  Democracy  requires  appropriate  temper  no 
less  than   appropriate  institutions. — ALPHEUS 
THOMAS  MASON  in  The  Springs  of  Democracy. 

•  The    principle    of    self-determination    was 
never  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
dog  in   the  manger. — ABRAHAM  REVUSKY  in 
Homeland  in  Palestine. 

•  All  democratic  governments  talk  and  pro- 
test, but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them 
to  act  in  any  large  way  in  concert  or  even 
separately. — DOROTHY   THOMPSON   in   Escape 
in  a  Frozen  World. 

•  But    self-examina/tion,    if    it    is    thorough 
enough,  is  nearly  always  the  first  step  toward 
change.  I  was  to  discover  that  no  one  who 
learns  to  know  himself  remains  just  what  he 
was  before. — THOMAS  MANN  in  Culture  and 
Politics. 

•  The  idea  that  any  race  has,  as  such,  de- 
finable characteristics  making  it  "superior"  or 
"inferior"  in   substance  or  potentiality,  is  a 
delusion   without   biological,    physiological   or 
other    scientific    foundation. — JOHN    PALMER 
GAVIT  in  And  the  Moral  of  All  this — ? 

•  It  is  as  dangerous  to  deny  the  right  of  free 
speech  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  free 
speech  as  to  deny  the  right  to  those  who  do 
not    believe    in    war   or    Herbert    Hoover   or 
fundamentalist    Baptist    biology. — ARCHIBALD 
MACLEISH  in  Freedom  to  End  Freedom. 

•  The  best  thing  we  can  do — if  we  can  do 
it — is  to  show  that  130  million  people  of  all 
races  can  govern  themselves,  insist  on  their 
acknowledged   rights,   progress  in   an  orderly 
way  in  social  advancement,  economic  recov- 
ery and  stability;   and   retain   their  personal 
liberties. — JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS,  in  a  sym- 
posium. What  Can  Americans  Do  About  It. 
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The  First  Year  Is  the  Hardest 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


tf  ^  •  ^HE  income  tax  boys  have  nothing  on  us." 

Thus  sighs  Douglas  P.  Falconer,  executive  di- 
-*-  rector  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  compli- 
cated central  financing  organization  for  New  York's 
complicated  network  of  privately  supported  health  and 
welfare  agencies.  [See  New  York  Starts  Central  Financ- 
ing, by  Ruth  Lerrigo,  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1938.] 
Set  up  a  year  ago  to  raise  supplementary  money  for  the 
agencies,  the  fund's  campaigning  is  limited  to  business  and 
employe  groups  which  are  promised  immunity  from  fur- 
ther solicitation  by  the  member  agencies.  This  distinction 
between  the  individual  and  the  "business"  giver,  and  with 
it  the  guarantees  to  individual  agencies  of  their  customary 
contributions  from  business  firms,  have  required  a  system 
involving  the  mathematics  of  an  Einstein. 

To  criticisms  of  the  complicated  mechanism  developed 
by  the  fund  for  raising  and  distributing  money  there  are 
two  defenses :  the  first,  a  thrust — the  work  must  be  done  ; 
the  second,  a  parry — can  you  offer  anything  simpler?  As 
to  the  first,  anybody  even  remotely  connected  with  social 
work  knows  that  more  money  always  is  needed.  The  sec- 
ond might  seem  to  weaken  at  the  suggestion  of  "a  com- 
munity chest,"  but  contemplation  of  a  city  of  seven  mil- 
lion people  with  over  800  social  and  health  agencies  of 
every  conceivable  description — some  rich,  some  poor,  some 
young  and  leftish,  others  as  conservative  as  their  age — 
divests  of  simplicity  any  idea  of  a  community  chest. 

But  nowadays  a  community  without  some  scheme  of 
central  financing  is  like  an  ostrich  in  an  orange  grove — 
well  fed  in  spots.  Each  agency  tends  to  concentrate  on  its 
job  and  to  fail  or  refuse  to  see  the  whole.  Only  through 
joint  planning  (and  planning  and  financing  are  integrally 
related)  can  the  mastication  take  place  which  is  necessary 
to  good  digestion.  The  Greater  New  York  Fund  is  New 
York's  new  set  of  teeth.  Like  anyone  with  new  teeth  the 
community  was  timid  about  feeding  them  more  than  they 
could  chew,  presenting  only  $3,800,000  of  the  $10,000,000 
requested  in  the  first  campaign  held  last  May. 

How  has  this  trial  bite  been  digested  ?  Is  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund,  after  its  first  year,  considered  a  sue1 
cess?  What  of  the  future?  These  questions  are  pertinent 
not  only  to  New  Yorkers  but  to  everyone  interested  in 
watching  an  experiment  in  community  service  financing, 
unique  in  its  elastic  pattern  which  can  develop  and  change 


shape  as  it  serves,  the  double  duty  of  providing  for  and  dis- 
covering needs  in  the  world's  greatest  city. 

The  first  angle  to  consider  should  perhaps  be  the  finan- 
cial one — the  angle  unfortunately  from  which  most  be- 
ginnings must  be  made.  Why  was  the  goal  not  reached  ? 
Can  the  coincidental  recession  receive  all  the  blame  for  the 
gap  between  goal  and  achievement?  Such  questions  cannot 
be  answered  unconditionally.  The  executives  of  the  fund  see 
two  reasons  from  which  they  derive  encouragement  since 
both  can  be  eliminated  in  the  coming  drive.  Though  last 
year's  campaign  was  heralded  by  a  huge  publicity  program, 
the  fund  was  too  new  for  New  Yorkers  really  to  under- 
stand it  and  consequently  it  was  to  many  just  one  more 
charity  boring  at  their  pocketbooks.  In  some  cases  where 
understanding  may  have  existed  the  campaign  came  too 
late  in  the  spring,  trailing  the  drives  of  various  agencies 
which  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  were  not  yet 
pledged  to  limit  their  solicitation  to  indivduals.  But  in 
spite  of  everything,  the  important  fact  remains  that  some 
new  monies  were  raised,  though  exactly  how  much  no  one 
can  tell.  After  all,  goals  are  based  on  need,  not  on  ca- 
pacity to  give — qualities  which  often  bear  an  inverse  re- 
lationship to  each  other. 

PERHAPS  the  main  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  fund 
lay  in  its  schizophrenic  conception  of  the  giver's  per- 
sonality as  split  into  an  individual  (giving  to  independent 
agencies)  and  a  member  of  an  employe  group  or  a  firm 
(giving  to  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  same  agencies).  This  did  not  arise  in  relation  to  large 
corporations  where  the  bookkeeping  is  just  impersonal 
mathematics.  But  these  corporations  are  only  a  fraction 
of  New  York's  240,000  businesses;  of  the  42,000  firms 
solicited,  the  majority  were  either  partnerships  or  person- 
ally owned  businesses.  To  tell  a  man  who  owns  his  own 
business  that  it  will  not  again  be  approached,  is  like  say- 
ing: "We  won't  get  you  here  in  the  office,  but  we'll  be 
waiting  on  your  front  doorstep."  Often  partnership  con- 
tributions were  found  to  total  no  more  than  each  partner 
had  given  to  individual  agencies  in  the  past — obviously 
not  new  money.  Employe  solicitation  ran  into  the  same 
difficulties,  though  many  employes  probably  were  reached 
who  never  otherwise  were  approached.  The  executives  of 
the  fund  are  well  aware  of  this  problem  arising  from  the 
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difference  between  the  fund  and  a  community  chest.  But 
they  hold  faith  in  the  power  of  education  and  habit,  esti- 
mating that  about  five  years  will  be  needed  to  integrate 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
city  life.  They  see  in  at  least  some  of  the  6400  corpora- 
tions and  firms  which  contributed  nearly  $2,800,000  and 
the  4200  employe  groups  which  contributed  over  one  mil- 
lion, seeds  which  will  spread  understanding  of  the  fund's 
purpose. 

THE  great  test  of  the  future  of  the  fund  lies,  it  seems, 
in  its  disposal  of  the  monies  received,  for  only  if  the 
member  agencies  are  satisfied  with  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion will  they  apply  for  admittance  to  the  fund  for  an- 
other year.  The  present  method,  necessary  because  of  the 
natural  doubts  and  fears  of  agencies  traditionally  indi- 
vidualistic, is  responsible  for  the  intricacy  of  accounts  caus- 
ing chronic  headache  at  52  Broadway.  When  the  fund  was 
set  up  these  agencies  were  afraid  of  losing  contributions 
from  firms  which  previously  were  their  regular  contribu- 
tors. Therefore  the  customary  donations  by  business  con- 
cerns to  individual  agencies  were  guaranteed  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund  and  set  aside  for  those  agencies  from 
the  firm's  contribution  to  the  fund.  The  first  snag  struck 
was  caused  by  the  aforementioned  partnerships  and  per- 
sonal businesses  where  contributions  were  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individual  donations.  Such  gifts,  though  not 
strictly  coming  under  the  guarantee,  were  set  aside  as  guar- 
anteed funds.  Sometimes  the  contribution  was  smaller  than 
the  previous  donation  to  the  agency.  Then  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund  sent  out  a  representative  to  explain  the 
method  of  group  and  individual  giving  and  the  procedure 
of  guaranteed  funds  with  the  request  that  the  firm  bring 
the  gift  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Sometimes  he  brought 
back  the  bacon.  Once  in  a  while  a  firm  gave  more  gen- 
erously to  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  than  it  had  to  the 
individual  agencies.  The  difference  between  the  gift  and 
the  guarantee  went  into  the  general  fund.  Altogether  a  nice 
job  of  bookkeeping. 

But  the  headaches  were  not  all  at  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund  headquarters.  Each  agency  was  asked  to  sub- 
mit a  financial  statement  covering  its  last  fiscal  year,  its 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  fund  year.  Each  report  showed 
not  only  past  expenditures  and  a  current  budget  but  in- 
come by  sources — from  capital  funds,  earnings,  gifts — 
and  indicated  what  was  expected  under  the  guarantee. 
The  agencies  which  ran  into  the  most  trouble  were  those 
eligible  to  receive  money  only  for  part  of  their  activities — 
multi-functional  agencies  engaged  in  religious  activities  or 
other  work  in  addition  to  their  community  service.  In  such 
cases  often  a  complete  reorganzation  of  the  agency's  ac- 
counting system  was  necessary.  Some  agencies,  however, 
have  found  this  breaking  down  of  accounts  of  inestimable 
value  in  self-appraisal  as  it  has  brought  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  analyze  the  balancing  of  their  work. 

Though  a  substantial  amount  of  time  and  money  has 
been  spent  on  accounting  and  clerical  work  the  fund's 
executives  are  cheered  by  a  rainbow,  the  completed  files 
which  can  be  used  year  after  year  with  very  little  addi- 
tional expense  or  effort.  More  encouraging  is  the  possibility 
that  after  three  years  there  may  be  no  more  guaranteed 
funds,  and  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  may  be  free  to 
distribute  as  it  sees  fit  all  the  monies  it  collects. 

But  what  of  those  monies  not  now  in  guaranteed  funds  ? 
Though  final  figures  have  not  yet  been  compiled,  the  fund 


estimates  that  it  will  have  about  $1,500,000  free  to  allot. 
In  this  sum  lies  its  opportunity  to  integrate  and  expand 
the  private  welfare  and  health  services  of  the  city.  Nat- 
urally this  ideal  cannot  be  achieved  with  $1,500,000  in  a 
city  where  two  million  people  annually  seek  the  help  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  institutions.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  could  ever  be  wholly  achieved  in  New  York  with  any 
amount  of  money,  for  the  price  of  integration  is  always 
freedom,  a  possession  to  which  New  York's  private  agen- 
cies jealously  cling  as  the  surest  guide  to  progress.  To  cut 
off  any  of  this  even  when  the  purpose  is  only  to  trim  un- 
necessary weight  they  fear  might  be  clipping  the  wings  of 
private  community  service,  leaving  it  efficient  but  unimagi- 
native. But  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  in  a  position 
to  gain  a  perspective  of  the  city  not  possible  to  an  agency 
engrossed  in  a  particular  job,  can  lend  direction  and  guid- 
ance to  health  and  welfare  work  in  New  York  without 
recourse  to  undue  pressure  through  its  distribution  of  free 
funds  by  placing  emphasis  on  the  power  to  develop  rather 
than  to  curtail. 

The  creators  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  knew  that 
in  the  distribution  of  free  funds  there  lay  either  a  bomb  or 
a  balm.  Therefore  a  series  of  functional  committees  was 
set  up,  each  qualified  and  informed  in  a  particular  area 
in  an  effort  to  provide  a  hearing  for  all  concerned.  These 
committees  met  several  times  a  week  through  the  summer 
and  fall  and  considered  applications  for  admission  and 
participation  until  the  amount  each  agency  should  receive 
was  determined.  At  the  top  is  the  central  admissions  and 
distribution  committee,  composed  of  persons  prominent  in 
social  work  either  as  agency  board  members  or  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity.  The  fifteen  members,  variously  nom- 
inated, were  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Welfare 
Council  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund.  Under  the  central 
committee  are  seven  functional  committees,  each  made  up 
of  persons  familiar  enough  with  the  special  field  covered 
by  the  committee  to  be  acquainted  with  its  needs  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  its  improvement. 

FIRST  distributory  action  of  the  central  committee  was 
to  set  aside  $75,000,  5  percent  of  the  $1,500,000  free 
fund,  for  special  purposes — money  to  which  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund  can  attach  strings  insuring  its  use  for 
community  needs  so  glaring  that  they  are  apparent  to 
everyone  familiar  with  social  work  in  the  city.  This  money 
has  already  been  distributed :  $25,000  divided  among  ten 
agenices  for  the  development  of  social  and  health  work 
for  Negroes — largely  foster  home  care ;  $25,000  among 
family,  child  and  health  agencies  to  expand  their  services 
in  Queens;  $25,000  set  aside  "to  take  care  of  special  ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  the  functional  group  commit- 
tees" ;  that  is,  to  meet  complaints. 

The  other  95  percent  of  the  free  fund  has  been  allotted 
on  a  pro-rata  basis  to  the  functional  committees  for  distri- 
bution to  individual  agencies.  The  ratio  for  each  field  was 
determined  by  the  size  of  its  total  philanthropic  factor  in 
financing  as  compared  to  that  of  other  fields,  the  philan- 
thropic factor  being  that  part  of  the  financing  which  al- 
ways had  been  met  by  contributions  or  deficits.  This,  of 
course,  may  in  no  way  represent  proportionate  need,  but 
the  intelligent  social  worker's  attitude  is  perhaps  represent- 
ed by  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  secretary  of  the  central  admission 
and  distribution  committee  and  six  of  the  functional  com- 
mittees, formerly  director  of  the  research  bureau  of  the 
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Welfare  Council,  who  refuses  to  be  disturbed.  How,  she 
asks,  can  anyone  possibly  be  in  the1  position  at  this  time  to 
measure  the  relative  value  of  foster  care  or  hospitalization  ? 
Of  preventive  health  work  or  family  service?  Only  inten- 
sive study  over  a  period  of  years  could  produce  a  totally 
defensible  program  based  on  measurement  of  values.  This 
year,  each  functional  committee  in  distributing  the  money 
to  the  individual  agencies  on  the  same  pro-rata  basis,  first 
set  aside  a  proportion  for  discretionary  purposes  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  particular  field.  Much  of  this  spe- 
cial money  has  been  allotted  for  coordinating  work  to 
strengthen  the  fields  in  outlying  boroughs  and  to  provide 
central  services  for  groups  of  agencies  so  that  they  might 
function  more  efficiently. 

Though  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  turned  down 
several  applications  for  admission — 379  agencies  were  ac- 
cepted— so  far  it  seems  to  prefer  to  use  its  discretionary 
funds  as  a  wand  of  influence  over  social  service  in  the  com- 
munity rather  than  to  use  its  power  to  accept  or  reject. 
That  power  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  technicalities 
and  simple  common  sense  standards — whether  an  agency 
has  had  a  large  enough  budget  to  warrant  admission  and 
has  a  responsible  executive  or  whether  it  hires  an  auditor 
— rather  than  with  actual  setting  of  detailed  standards, 
though  some  agencies  were  rejected  because  their  activities 
were  not  considered  real  social  service.  The  fund,  created 
by  and  for  the  private  health  and  welfare  agencies  of  New 
York  City,  has  a  future  only  in  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  those  agencies.  For  this  reason  it  forms  as  few  a  priori 
policies  as  possible. 

Policies,  however,  cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  the 
necessity  of  forming  at  least  two  in  the  near  future  is  the 


cloud  threatening  the  calm  seas  on  which  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund  now  sails.  These  policies  will  concern  problems 
of  what  to  do  about  agencies  with  large  financial  reserves, 
or  about  agencies — usually  hospitals — operating  on  a  sur- 
plus. The  issues  are  not  simple  for  they  involve  fundamen- 
tals of  economic  philosophy  as  well  as  the  embarrassing 
fact  that  the  agencies  concerned  are  those  possessing  abun- 
dant good  will  in  the  community.  The  first  problem  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  to  study  capital  funds  and 
in  the  prayers  of  the  executive  committee. 

It  is  still  early  for  an  evaluation  of  the  agencies'  reaction 
to  their  creation.  During  the  hectic  days  of  assembling  the 
required  reports,  some  doubts  passed  across  social  workers' 
lunch  tables  as  to  whether  the  sum  forthcoming  would  be 
"worth  the  work"  involved  in  upsetting  systems  ingrained 
for  years  in  agencies'  financial  departments — mumblings 
which  probably  were  no  more  than  a  natural  reaction  to  an 
overdose  of  figures.  Since  payments  actually  have  been 
made,  the  fund's  morning  mail  has  been  full  of  letters  of 
appreciation  from  agencies  large  and  small.  Heartiest  are 
those  from  the  day  nurseries,  neighborhood  houses  and 
other  small  agencies  where  financial  systems,  because  of  the 
near  absence  of  finances,  have  never  been  intricate.  To  them 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund  checks  are  manna. 

In  the  meantime  the  fund  prepares  for  its  second  cam- 
paign. A  permanent  publicity  department  has  been  set  up. 
Enthusiasm  runs  high  and  the  task  is  to  spread  it  through- 
out the  city — not  easy,  perhaps,  but  challenging,  for  in 
spite  of  all  complications  and  ramifications  the  fact  remains 
that  the  success  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  means  the 
success  of  voluntary  effort  for  "one  common  cause  for  all 
races  and  creeds."  Not  a  bad  goal  in  1939. 


Can  We  Define  Social  Case  Work? 

By  ELIZABETH  McCORD  DE  SCHWEINITZ 


THERE  has  always  been  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
about  the  term  social  case  work.  What  it  originally 
meant  is  not  precisely  known ;  what  it  means  now  is 
equally  unclear. 

The  rapid  development  of  social  work  in  public  assis- 
tance has  increased  this  problem  in  definition.  Although  so- 
cial case  work  is  associated  with  the  early  attempts  at  an 
individualized  and  humane  administration  of  relief,  today 
many  a  public  agency  working  to  provide  assistance  appro- 
priately and  considerately  has  asked  itself  and  has  been 
asked  the  question:  Is  this  agency  doing  case  work?  The 
response  generally  has  depended  not  so  much  upon  the  func- 
tion of  the  agency  and  the  type  of  assistance  it  administered 
as  upon  the  point  of  view  toward  case  work  of  the  person 
answering. 

Take  three  hypothetical  situations  in  a  public  assistance 
agency : 

A  man,  wife,  and  three  children  under  six,  who  have  never 
before  received  assistance.  The  man  was  laid  off  five  months 
ago  and,  although  he  anticipates  reinstatement  soon,  he  has 
sought  other  jobs  unsuccessfully.  There  are  no  near  relatives, 
savings  are  exhausted,  the  rent  is  due. 

An  aged  couple  who  own  their  own  home.  For  several  years 
an  only  son  and  his  wife  have  lived  with  them  and  provided 
all  their  necessities.  A  month  ago  the  son's  job  was  transferred 


to  a  nearby  town.  The  parents  are  uncertain  about  the  exact 
amount  of  his  salary  but  feel  that  it  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  two  families  living  separately.  They  doubt  if 
they  could  rent  or  sell  their  house,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
move.  They  are  upset  about  having  to  apply  for  assistance  and 
are  unwilling  to  have  their  son  interviewed. 

A  woman  with  three  children,  a  boy  just  past  sixteen  and 
twin  girls  four  years  old.  The  husband  deserted  before  the 
birth  of  the  twins  and  the  wife  has  received  assistance  ever 
since.  Now  several  problems  present  themselves.  The  boy  does 
not  want  to  continue  in  school,  is  not  interested  in  work,  is 
unhappy  and  a  source  of  great  worry  to  his  mother;  the  hus- 
band has  written  suggesting  that  he  return  and  the  woman  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  to  let  him ;  she  herself  has  been  of- 
fered a  part  time  job  which  would  involve  making  some  plan 
for  the  care  of  the  twins. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  policies  and  procedures  of  the  or- 
ganization covered  more  or  less  definitely  certain  aspects  of 
the  situation.  But  there  were  also  some  steps  which  might 
or  might  not  be  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the  worker.  Let 
us  assume  that  he  carried  out  the  policies  and  procedures 
and  that  he  took  some  action  on  his  own  initiative.  Would 
we  be  willing  to  say  whether  or  not  this  was  social  case 
work  ? 

If  the  question  were  asked  of  any  given  number  of  social 
workers  an  equal  number  of  different  answers  doubtless 
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would  be  made  or  at  least  the  answers  would  be  qualified 
in  that  many  ways.  Most  of  those  queried  would  want  fur- 
ther information  about  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
agency,  its  standards,  the  extent  to  which  service  was  given 
in  addition  to  relief,  the  amount  and  kind  of  information 
obtained,  the  action  taken  by  the  worker,  his  attitude  and 
point  of  view,  his  background  in  training  and  experience, 
the  effect  upon  the  client  of  the  total  contact  or  of  any  part 
of  it.  Probably  no  two  social  workers  would  ask  exactly  the 
same  information  before  deciding  whether  or  not  case  work 
was  being  done,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what 
information  would  bring  an  affirmative  rather  than  a  nega- 
tive answer. 

Some  social  workers  might  say  that  the  first  case  and  per- 
haps also  the  second,  do  not  "need  social  case  work"  because 
the  problems  are  simply  those  concerned  with  the  establish- 
ment of  eligibility  for  financial  aid.  To  other  people  the 
application  for  relief  would  involve  case  work  because  spe- 
cial understanding  and  skill  are  required  in  giving  assistance 
helpfully. 

This  diversity  of  answer  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any  de- 
finition of  social  case  work  which  has  general  acceptance. 
There  are  not  even  two  or  three  different  definitions  which 
would  represent  different  schools  of  thought ;  nor  is  there 
any  universal  measuring  rod  by  which  social  workers  deter- 
mine where  or  where  not  to  apply  the  term,  social  case 
work.  To  one  person  it  depends  upon  the  concrete  action 
taken  or  quality  of  service  given ;  to  another  upon  the  rela- 
tionship established  between  the  worker  and  the  client;  to 
a  third  upon  the  purpose  of  the  agency;  to  a  fourth  upon 
the  problem  presented  by  the  client. 

SIXTEEN  years  ago  in  "What  Is  Social  Case  Work?" 
Mary  E.  Richmond  gave  the  definition  which,  although 
offered  tentatively,  served  for  a  time  as  a  center  around 
which  method  and  philosophy  developed :  "Social  case  work 
consists  of  those  processes  which  develop  personality  through 
adjustments  consciously  effected,  individual  by  individual, 
between  men  and  their  social  environment." 

This  definition  describes  social  case  work  as  a  definite 
method:  "adjustments  consciously  effected  .  .  .  between  men 
and  their  social  environment" ;  measurable  in  terms  of  the 
result  obtained — "the  development  of  personality."  Accord- 
ing to  it,  help  which  develops  an  individual's  personality  by 
making  social  adjustments  for  him  is  social  case  work.  The 
emphasis  is  primarily  upon  the  effect  of  the  process  upon  the 
individual  and  secondarily  upon  the  way  in  which  this  is 
brought  about. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  "What  Is 
Social  Case  Work?"  we  find  shifts  away  from  this  defini- 
tion. New  ideas  about  methods  in  financial  assistance  and 
quality  in  service  began  to  evolve  while  increased  under- 
standing of  human  beings  was  revolutionizing  old  concep- 
tions of  personality,  behavior,  and  the  process  of  giving 
help.  Social  case  work  is  still  thought  of  as  a  way  of  help- 
ing, but  our  philosophy  and  practice  have  changed  in  many 
respects  and  our  conception  of  what  is  involved  in  social 
case  work  also  has  changed. 

The  change  has  not  been  in  one  direction  nor  based  upon 
one  point  of  view.  There  are,  however,  some  general  trends 
which  have  been  more  or  less  accepted  by  the  entire  field.  In 
the  first  place,  the  aim  of  social  case  work  now  is  to  give 
help  rather  than  to  achieve  specific  results  in  the  client.  We 
no  longer  regard  social  case  work  as  "that  which  develops 


personality,"  even  though  individual  development  may  often 
be  a  by-product  of  help  received.  In  the  second  place  the 
method  of  helping  which  is  called  social  case  work  is  no 
longer  restricted  to,  or  defined  as  "adjustments  consciously 
effected  between  men  and  their  social  environment."  Case 
work  is  regarded  less  as  a  prescribed  system  and  more  as  a 
quality  of  help. 

In  the  third  place,  the  scope  of  social  case  work  is  less 
ambitious  and  comprehensive — we  are  more  content  to  help 
with  particular  problems  and  less  likely  to  think  of  solving 
total  problems  or  entire  situations. 

The  following  statements  while  not  offered  by  their  auth- 
ors as  definitions,  and  by  no  means  inclusive,  seem  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  these  tendencies  both  to  expand  and  to  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  term: 

BERTHA  REYNOLDS:  We  see  social  case  work,  then,  as  a 
process  of  counseling  with  the  client,  on  a  problem  which  is 
essentially  his  own,  involving  some  difficulty  in  his  social  re- 
lationship. ("An  Experiment  in  Short  Contact  Interviewing" 
—1932.) 

ELEANOR  NEUSTETTER:  In  the  case  work  situation,  the 
worker  has  three  major  resources:  She  can  make  available  to 
the  client  services,  material  things  and  a  relationship.  .  .  .  The 
case  worker  sees  the  client  not  as  someone  to  be  made  over, 
one  whom  she  will  persuade  to  change  attitudes.  The  worker 
sees  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  these  objectives  and 
the  destructive  uses  of  attempting  them.  ...  (In  The  Family, 
1932.) 

GORDON  HAMILTON:  If  the  case  work  approach  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  we  accept  people  as  they  are;  that  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  human  personality  in  its  own  unique 
terms  is  our  starting  place  and  that  neither  preferential  nor 
"deterrent"  relief  practices  can  operate  when  we  really  under- 
stand the  nature  of  individual  differences.  (In  The  Family, 
1938.) 

GRACE  MARCUS:  Case  work  has  been  confronted  with  its 
own  inner  need  to  define  its  focus  and  limit  its  purposes.  The 
result  is  a  firmer  conviction  that  case  work  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  the  inner  difficulties  of  the  client  and  with 
assisting  him  to  solve  the  various  emotional  difficulties  which 
close  study  may  reveal,  but  rather  social  case  work  is  con- 
cerned with  some  specific  problem  which  he  is  encountering 
in  reality  and  with  helping  him  to  use  whatever  capacity  he 
has  to  deal  with  it  actively  and  responsibly.  (In  The  Family, 
1938.) 

VIRGINIA  ROBINSON  :  Relief  giving  or  any  other  public  ser- 
vice becomes  case  work,  in  my  understanding  of  the  word,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  understanding  and  consider- 
ation of  the  individual  client's  problem  in  making  use  of  the 
service  is  expressed  in  every  aspect  of  the  set-up  in  equipment 
and  procedures,  as  well  as  in  skill  of  workers.  (In  a  lecture, 
"The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Social  Case  Work,"  1938.) 

These  remarks  show  a  changed  conception  of  social  case 
work  and  in  addition  suggest  the  underlying  purpose  which 
always  has  been  present  in  what  would  generally  be  regard- 
ed as  good  performance — to  give  aid  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  rather  than  to  diminish  the  client's  own  capacity. 
This  purpose  has  become  more  rather  than  less  important 
as  the  area  of  social  case  work  has  grown ;  but  increasingly 
also,  we  are  recognizing  how  difficult  it  is  to  achieve. 

The  profession  has  accepted  as  its  obligation  the  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge,  understanding  and  skill  which  are 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  this  purpose.  Much  progress 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  perhaps  healthy  that  this  progress 
has  proceeded  from  different  theoretical  bases  and  without 
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uniformity  in  practice.  But  a  difficult  problem  is  imposed  if 
we  use  the  words  "social  case  work"  to  mean  method  and  if 
we  want  a  term  which  says  the  same  thing  to  everybody. 

Our  aim  is  to  provide  services  for  individuals  which  will 
best  meet  their  immediate  need  and  safeguard  their  ability 
and  their  right  to  help  themselves.  To  do  this,  we  agree  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  quality  of  performance  which  in- 
cludes many  things  ranging  from  sound  procedures  to  an 
understanding  of  human  beings.  But  we  have  not,  nor  are 
we  likely  to  have,  enough  agreement  upon  what  specifically 
constitutes  quality  as  to  base  a  definition  upon  it. 

At  present,  social  case  work  represents  a  criterion  of 
value  that  can  vary  with  each  individual  worker.  To  each 
person  it  means  what  seems  essential  to  him  in  the  practice 
of  social  work  with  individuals.  We  find  ourselves  disagree- 
ing as  to  whether  the  work  done  is  case  work  when  what 
we  really  are  debating  is  whether  it  has  a  certain  quality — 
whether  it  measures  up  to  our  own  minimum  standards  of 
what  is  good. 

It  is  as  if  every  person  who  used  the  word  "teaching"  or 
"teacher"  invested  those  words  with  whatever  he  conceived 
of  as  good  teaching,  and  was  willing  to  use  the  word  only 
when  it  carried  that  connotation.  Thus  one  teacher  might 
say  of  another,  "He  is  not  teaching,"  when  his  real  mean- 
ing was:  "He  is  not  following  any  accepted  principles  of 
teaching" ;  or,  "The  result  of  his  teaching  seems  to  be 
poor";  or,  "He  was  not  graduated  from  a  school  of  educa- 
tion"; or,  "His  class  is  too  large  for  satisfactory  teaching." 

Returning  to  our  hypothetical  situations  in  the  public 
assistance  agency,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  professional  per- 
son would  say  that,  because  the  function  of  the  agency  is  to 
administer  relief,  the  work  could  not  be  case  work.  But  it 
is  equally  unlikely  that  anyone  would  maintain  that,  for 
that  very  reason,  it  was  case  work.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
ready  to  say  this  and  perhaps  we  never  shall  be.  The  term 
itself  may  mean  so  much  to  us  that  we  may  not  want  to  use 
it  without  qualitative  meaning.  If,  however,  we  want  to 
avoid  the  present  confusion  and  lack  of  understanding  about 
what  constitutes  social  case  work,  it  is  essential  that  we 
adopt  a  definition  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  all  to  mean 
the  same  thing  when  we  use  the  words. 

We  can  do  this  by  considering  the  term  either  more  nar- 
rowly or  more  broadly  than  we  have  in  the  past.  If  we 
should  want  to  narrow  its  meaning  we  might  exchange  our 
individual  qualitative  yardstick  of  case  work  for  a  more  ob- 
jective measurement  which  would  still  retain  the  concept  of 
methodology  in  giving  help.  This  could  be  done  if  we  could 
agree  upon  a  specific  amount  of  training,  or  of  training  and 


experience,  which  would  be  required  before  the  work  done 
by  a  worker  could  be  called  case  work.  Within  this  defini- 
tion, different  methods  and  philosophies  might  develop  and 
different  criteria  of  values  undoubtedly  would  exist,  but 
the  term  itself  would  take  on  definite  status  and  clear  mean- 
ing. This  would  anticipate  a  future  when  there  might  be 
registration  of  social  workers  with  specific  formal  require- 
ments. 

But  even  if  such  a  narrow  definition  were  desirable,  it  is 
doubtful,  at  present,  whether  we  are  ready  to  restrict  the 
use  of  a  term  which  applies  to  so  wide  a  field.  The  purpose 
served  hardly  would  be  useful  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  losses  involved  and  the  possibility  of  hampering  and 
harming  the  development  of  a  sound  program  of  service  to 
individuals. 

An  alternative  to  narrowing  the  definition  of  social  case 
work  would  be  to  broaden  it.  If,  in  the  interests  of  exchang- 
ing confusion  for  clarity,  we  should  be  willing  to  give  up 
calling  social  case  work  whatever  in  method  and  philosophy, 
purpose  or  skill,  we  regard  at  any  particular  time  as  good 
practice,  we  then  would  be  able  to  apply  the  term  to  an  en- 
tire area  of  social  work.  This  would  mean  that  we  would 
cease  trying  to  make  the  relative  the  absolute  and  would, 
instead,  express  our  ideas  of  quality  by  modifying  the  term 
social  case  work  with  such  adjectives  as  good,  excellent  and 
the  like.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  to  define  social  case  work 
as  those  processes  involved  in  giving  service,  financial  as- 
sistance, or  personal  counsel  to  individuals  by  representa- 
tives of  social  agencies,  according  to  policies  established,  and 
with  consideration  of  individual  need. 

Such  a  broad  definition  as  this  will  not  be  acceptable  if 
the  profession  wants  the  term  social  case  work  to  represent 
a  standard  or  quality  rather  than  a  general  type  of  social 
work ;  for  it  would  include  much  in  work  with  individuals 
where  methods  differ  widely  from  any  one  standard  of 
what  is  good,  and  much  in  which  any  accepted  principle 
might  seem  totally  absent.  This  definition  does  not,  how- 
ever, disregard  the  need  for  a  high  standard  of  work  nor 
limit  the  extent  to  which  any  given  work  may  be  evaluated 
as  excellent  or  poor,  adequate  or  inadequate.  Its  chief  value 
lies  in  removing  one  source  of  confusion  and  thus  clearing 
the  way  for  the  development  of  good  social  case  work.  With 
agreement  upon  a  definition  comprehensive  enough  to  cover 
any  service  or  assistance  provided  for  individuals  through 
organized  social  agencies  whether  public  or  private,  and  in- 
cluding the  entire  content  of  the  agency's  contact  with  the 
client,  we  could  concentrate  upon  the  kinds  and  quality  of 
help  which  professionally  it  is  our  obligation  to  offer. 


Echoes  of  the  Lima  Conference 


By  ELISABETH  SHIRLEY  ENOCHS 


TREMENDOUS  social  and  economic-  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  since  the  seventh  regular 
Conference  of  American  States  adjourned  in  Monte- 
video two  years  ago.  Many  of  them  dealing  with  economic, 
labor  and  social  questions  were  reflected  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  eighth  conference  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  late  De- 
cember. In  a  lengthy  resolution  citing  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  the  organization  of  labor  and  the 


resolutions  of  the  American  Labor  Conference  held  in  San- 
tiago in  1936,  the  Lima  conference  called  upon  the  nations 
of  America  "in  case  they  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  incor- 
porate into  their  labor  legislation  provisions  which  may  fa- 
cilitate free  association  of  workers  and  the  free  expression 
of  opinion."  The  American  governments  were  also  urged 
to  establish  the  principle  of  the  "family  income,"  its  pri- 
mary object  "to  safeguard,  strengthen  and  increase  the 
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'human  capital'  of  the  state,  developing  healthy  and  numer- 
ous families  by  means  of  a  system  of  compensations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  family  of  the  worker 
or  the  employe." 

OF  special  interest  to  labor  were  resolutions  passed  by 
the  conference  on  the  subject  of  immigration.  The 
American  governments  were  urged  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  International  Labour  Office  looking  toward  creation  of  a 
permanent  international  committee  on  colonizing  migrations 
and  to  collaborate  with  the  Pan-American  Union  so  that 
it  may  organize  as  soon  as  possible  a  committee  of  experts 
on  immigration  to  assist  in  preparing  standard  treaties  on 
the  subject  and  to  ascertain  the  receptive  capacity  of  each 
of  the  American  nations.  A  draft  treaty  submitted  by  the 
Brazilian  delegation  was  referred  to  the  Pan-American 
Union  for  coordination  with  other  similar  proposals.  A 
resolution  on  labor  migration  urged  the  American  govern- 
ments to  conclude  bilateral  or  regional  agreements  tending 
to  guarantee  state  control,  by  both  originating  and  receiving 
states,  of  all  foreign  labor  contracting  offices  and  agents ; 
labor  contracts  guaranteeing  legal  and  economic  equality 
of  the  immigrant  and  national  worker,  and  specifying  the 
obligations  of  the  agent  or  contracting  enterprise  as  to 
transportation  of  the  worker,  situation  of  the  family,  work- 
ing conditions,  repatriation,  and  so  on.  The  extension  of 
insurance  benefits  to  families  resident  in  any  American 
country,  and  facilities  for  transmitting  pensions,  savings, 
and  legacies  to  them  likewise  would  be  covered  by  such 
treaties. 

The  Mexican  program  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Indian 
population,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  country,  inspired  several  resolutions  on  the  protection 
of  the  American  indigenous  population.  One  resolution  on 
the  Indian  problem  declares  that:  "It  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  all  governments  to  promote  policies  tending  to  their  com- 
plete integration  into  the  national  life."  The  Conference  on 
Indian  Life,  scheduled  to  meet  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  Aug- 
ust 1939,  was  asked  to  consider  the  desirability  of  creat- 
ing an  Inter-American  Indian  Institute  for  the  study,  com- 
pilation, and  exchange  of  data  on  the  status  of  the  Indian 
population. 

Efforts  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
of  Women  to  adopt  a  resolution  on  protective  legislation 
for  wage  earning  women  and  maternity  provoked  one  of 
the  liveliest  controversies  of  the  entire  conference.  The 
right  of  women  "to  full  protection  in  and  opportunity  for 
work"  and  "to  the  most  ample  protection  as  mothers" 
formed  part  of  the  Lima  Declaration  in  Favor  of  Wo- 
men's Rights,  which  also  recognized  the  right  of  women  to 
political  treatment  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  men  and  to  ' 
equality  of  civil  status. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Lima  Conference 
was  its  avoidance  of  treaties  and  conventions.  Failure  of 
the  women  to  get  a  treaty  on  woman  suffrage  was  not,  of 
itself,  significant,  since  no  treaties  of  any  kind  were  signed. 
But  it  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  the  majority  of  the 
nations  considered  suffrage  to  be  a  subject  for  domestic, 
rather  than  international  action.  The  chairman  of  the  In- 
ter-American Commission  of  Women  had  prepared  a  treaty 
on  woman  suffrage,  but  when  opposition  became  apparent 
this  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  convention  by  which  the  con- 
tracting states  would  agree  to  recommend  that  the  respec- 
tive governments  grant  to  women  the  right  to  elect  and  to 
be  elected  on  the  same  basis  as  men.  This,  too,  was  later 


abandoned.  Doris  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  commission, 
who  had  announced  that  she  would  not  introduce  the  con- 
troversial subject  of  an  equal  rights  treaty  at  this  confer- 
ence, was  frankly  resentful  when  she  learned  that  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  was  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion urging  protective  legislation  for  working  women,  a 
policy  which  she  considered  incompatible  with  full  equal 
rights  between  the  sexes. 

The  most  vigorous  of  the  drives  for  protective  leg- 
islation, however,  came  from  the  Mexican  delegation,  the 
only  woman  member  of  which,  Dr.  Esperanza  Balmaceda 
de  Josefe,  insisted  that  such  legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
women  from  economic  exploitation  in  countries  which  are 
just  entering  upon  a  period  of  industrial  development.  Mer- 
cedes Gallagher  de  Parks,  technical  adviser  to  the  Peruvian 
delegation  also  urged  the  protection  of  maternity  and  of 
wage  earning  women  by  special  laws.  While  Argentina's 
delegation  included  no  women,  Ana  Rosa  S.  de  Martinez 
Guerrero,  Argentine  member  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission of  Women,  was  emphatic  in  support  of  such  legis- 
lation in  her  country,  differing  with  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  this  point. 

THE  future  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Wo- 
men, which  was  first  set  up  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Havana  Conference  in  1928,  was  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  Peruvian  delegation  favored  its  abolition  and  the  adop- 
tion of  an  agreement  by  all  nations  to  include  women  in 
their  delegations  at  future  conferences.  Others  wanted  the 
commission  made  an  official  part  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  supported  by  a  quota  from  the  budget  of  the  Union 
instead  of  by  private  funds  raised  by  the  chairman  as  at  the 
present  time. 

The  resolution  as  finally  adopted,  after  much  debate  in 
committee,  was  a  compromise :  the  commission  was  directed 
to  report  to  the  Pan-American  Union  instead  of  to  the 
conference ;  governments  were  asked  to  appoint  women 
members  promptly;  and  the  Pan-American  Union  was  di- 
rected to  appoint  a  member  of  the  commission  as  chairman 
and  also  to  study  and  submit  to  the  ninth  Conference  of 
American  States  in  Bogota  in  1940,  an  organic  statute  for 
the  commission.  Elise  F.  Musser  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
and  Dr.  Balmaceda  de  Josefe  deserve  the  main  credit  for 
overcoming  Peruvian  objections  to  the  commission.  The 
conference  also  urged  the  Pan-American  Union  to  study 
the  possibility  of  convening  an  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Women. 

Even  to  attempt  to  describe  the  numerous  resolutions  on 
intellectual  cooperation,  education,  and  student  exchange 
would  outrun  the  available  space.  But  a  word  must  be  said 
about  the  increased  attention  to  problems  of  penology,  crim- 
inology, and  prison  administration  and  the  call  for  a  Pan- 
American  Congress  on  the  subject.  The  conference  also 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  Pan-American 
Union  study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  social  and  child 
welfare  information  center  to  promote  and  develop  scien- 
tific social  welfare  programs,  to  encourage  cooperation  be- 
tween the  social  service  schools  of  the  American  countries 
and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  Pan-American  social 
congresses.  This  subject  will  receive  further  consideration 
at  the  Eighth  Pan-American  Child  Congress  to  be  held  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  June  26-July  2  of  this  year.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  section  of  the  Pan-American  Union  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  in  this  field  will  mark  a  great  forward 
step  in  a  fruitful  field  of  Pan-American  cooperation. 
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Old  Folks  Are  Like  That 


By  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 


OLD  folks  are  not  like  we  think.  They  are  not  the 
frail,  senescent  votaries  of  the  chimney  corner  as 
pictured  in  story  and  song.  On  the  contrary  the 
Grandmas  and  Gramps  are  out  scrimmaging  in  the  open, 
staging  a  grand  offensive,  making  heavy  biological  gains, 
and  piling  up  the  score  against  the  young.  Within  a  decade, 
we  are  told,  the  old  will  be  half  the  voting  population  of 
our  country.  Politicians  already  are  climbing  on  the  band- 
wagon. 

This,  fellow  workers,  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
old  folks,  undeniably  and  indisputably  validated  by  statis- 
tics. To  be  sure  it  is  all  disastrous  to  some  of  our  popular 
conceptions,  not  to  mention  some  of  our  social  work  prac- 
tices. Reared  and  trained  to  a  kindly  deference  for  what  we 
believed  to  be  the  irrevocable  concomitants  of  old  age — 
physical  infirmity,  mental  deterioration,  and  general  use- 
lessness — we  are  startled  by  this  emergence  of  a  new  role 
for  the  aged,  and  are  discovering  that  ways  of  helping  them 
are  not  quite  as  simple  as  we  fondly  supposed  before  the  old 
folk  got  onto  themselves. 

To  our  credit  it  may  be  said  that  we  always  have  wanted 
to  help  them,  "bless  their  dear  old  hearts."  We  positively 
yearned  to  do  something  for  them,  even  though  our  pre- 
ceptors urged  our  attention  to  the  "more  hopeful"  aspects 
of  family  life.  We've  had  to  scrap  a  lot  of  ideas  and  for- 
mulas the  last  year  or  two,  and  helping  the  old  folks  by  the 
bless-their-dear-old-hearts  pattern  is  one  of  them. 

I  recall  the  first  Old  Age  party  we  had  in  our  county. 
We  had  read  that  old  people  needed  social  activity  to  pre- 
vent "institutional  deterioration,"  (Miss  Bailey  would  call 
those  "good  $2  words,"  words  which  might  amount  to  some- 
thing if  you  knew  what  they  meant.)  We  were  not  sure 
about  the  $2  part,  but  we  felt  ourselves  competent  on  the 
social  side,  so  we  planned  a  party. 

The  Methodist  Church  gave  us  the  use  of  its  attractive 
parlors.  The  softest  chairs  were  grouped  about  in  little  cir- 
cles, companionably  we  thought ;  footstools  were  brought 
in  for  aged  feet;  bright  colored  yarns  were  purchased  to 
add  cheer  to  grandma's  knitting;  a  musical  program  of  old- 
time  songs  was  planned  by  a  group  of  young  people.  Old 
people  must  not  be  left  to  think  about  their  infirmities,  so 
we  proposed  to  keep  them  happily  entertained.  It  was  all 
very  pretty  as  we  thoughtfully  planned  it.  I  remember  a 
tear  all  but  trembled  on  my  cheek  as  the  cars  began  to  ar- 
rive, bringing  the  old  folks  in  from  the  country,  the  poor 
farm,  and  from  across  the  tracks.  That,  however,  marked 
my  last  moment  of  full  consciousness.  With  soul-rending 
suddenness  my  late-nineteenth  century  old  age  ideology 
gave  way.  The  old  folks  "took  over." 

Old  Pop  Anse  started  the  offensive.  "Dad  drat  it,"  he 
said,  "git  your  hands  off  that  coat.  I  reckon  I  kin  still  git 
in  and  out  my  own  clothes,  and  don't  call  me  grandpa.  My 
name's  Anse." 

Sara-without-the-H  Malone,  from  across  the  tracks, 
thrice  widowed  and  sixty-eight,  said,  when  she  saw  the  col- 
ored yarns,  that  she  was  willing  to  knit  if  we  wanted  the 
yarn  made  up,  but  she  allowed  she'd  rather  sing.  She  was 
particularly  good,  she  said,  on  "The  Holy  City." 


Mrs.  Comptin,  seventy-eight  and  arrow-straight  of  back, 
chose  a  stiff  chair  by  the  window.  When  she  saw  the  yarn 
she  said  she  hadn't  brought  her  glasses  as  she  hadn't  ex- 
pected to  work.  She  thought  it  was  to  be  a  party.  She  had 
kind  of  hoped  we  might  have  a  missionary  to  speak.  She 
always  liked  to  hear  about  "them  lands  away  over  yonder." 

After  the  first  verse  of  "When  You  and  I  Were  Young 
Maggie,"  the  young  people  were  unceremoniously  relieved 
of  all  further  responsibility  for  the  entertainment.  With 
Miss  Louella,  a  music  hall  artist  of  nickelodeon  days,  at 
the  piano,  Ab  Whitbar  a-tooting  on  his  flageolet,  and  Mrs. 
Malone  leading  the  singing,  we  were  soon  going  to  town 
on  "Rose  of  Washington  Square,"  "Sidewalks  of  New 
York,"  "Oh,  Suzanna,"  and  anything  and  everything,  but 
"Silver  Threads."  We  really  were  getting  "hot"  on  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band"  when  Cannonball  Conklin,  age 
seventy-three,  volunteered  to  do  some  fire-eating,  a  residu- 
um of  talent  from  his  vaudeville  days  with  Houdini.  The 
last  I  recall  was  Cannonball's  request  for  some  gasoline 
for  the  grimy  sponge  he  drew  from  his  pocket.  It  seemed 
that  when  the  sponge  was  "lit,"  he  would  swallow  the 
flame. 

RECOVERING  somewhat,  several  weeks  later,  we  gath- 
ered at  a  staff  meeting  to  talk  the  thing  over.  Old 
folks,  we  presently  agreed,  do  not  like  to  have  things  done 
for  them.  Deprived  as  they  grow  older  of  many  activities, 
they  apparently  relish  opportunities  to  "do"  for  themselves 
and  others.  Of  course,  we  realized  that  any  activities 
planned  would  have  to  take  into  account  certain  physical 
limitations — Cannonball's  feet  chronically  "ache  him,"  and 
Mrs.  Malone's  asthma  interferes  with  her  best  lyrical  flights 
— but  despite  handicaps  they  have  the  need  to  achieve.  Our 
party,  incidentally  voted  a  huge  success  by  all  but  the  pros- 
trated staff,  made  it  all  too  apparent  that  "busy  work"  is 
not  for  the  old  folks.  Cultural,  recreational,  and  creative 
pursuits  are  what  they  want  and  need,  though  they  might 
not  recognize  them  by  those  $2  words.  Many  of  them,  all 
their  lives,  have  cherished  some  heartfelt  desire,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  which  they  see  threatened  by  their  advancing 
years  and  poverty.  So,  promptly,  in  our  county,  we  tossed 
out  the  window  any  ideas  of  planned  entertainment  for  our 
Miss  Louellas  and  Ab  Whitbars  and  took  up  a  new  tack. 
Paint  boxes  were  secured,  work  benches  gave  place  to  card 
tables  for  checkers,  dominoes,  pinochle  and  backgammon, 
and  an  adult  education  teacher  was  secured  for  lectures  and 
instructions  in  new  skills. 

We  realized,  moreover,  that  there  are  many  old  people 
who  are  suffering  from  what  might  be  called  social  malnu- 
trition, and  that  a  carefully  selected  choice  of  activities,  its 
planning  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  should  be  arranged 
to  bring  them  back  to  normal.  Certainly  we  did  not  have 
the  time  to  visit  with  them  often  in  their  homes — to  feed 
them  socially  with  a  spoon  as  it  were — or  to  bring  them 
into  town  as  much  as  they  might  wish.  The  thing  to  do,  we 
decided,  was  to  corral  some  volunteers  to  assist  in  the  so- 
cialization process.  Even  if  the  volunteers  violated  a  few  case 
work  principles  by  raising  some  emotional  hazards  for  the 
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old  folks,  or  even  went  so  far  as  to  "spoil"  them  somewhat, 
the  result  couldn't  harm  the  old  people  nearly  as  much  as 
their  tragic  social  and  physical  isolation.  And  it  worked, 
not  in  every  instance  to  be  sure,  but  often  enough  to  show 
us  that  it  was  a  good  idea,  the  success  of  which  depended 
almost  wholly  on  catching  volunteers  who  weren't  merely 
trying  to  "do  good,"  but  who  really  enjoyed  the  crotchety 
old  folks  and  their  manifestations  of  temperament.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  the  round  peg  and  the  square  hole. 

Urban  and  rural  social  workers  alike  are  aware  of  their 
own  need  for  light  on  the  problems  of  the  aged.  Little  is 
known  and  little  has  been  written  about  them.  Yet  we  find 
that  in  September  of  1938,  there  were,  according  to  official 
figures,  1,737,781  old  age  assistance  clients  in  the  United 
States.  Their  average  monthly  allowance  was  $19.21,  add- 
ing up  to  a  total  of  $33,375,351. 

Already  we  social  workers  are  recognizing  the  physical, 
emotional  and  social  needs  of  these  1,737,781  old  people, 
needs  of  which,  until  recently,  we  had  taken  little  cogni- 
zance. Perhaps  some  of  us  used  to  think  that  a  few  good 
funerals  were  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  solutions  of  the 
problems  we  saw  about  us.  But  we  know  now  that  funerals 
solve  nothing,  nor  does  $19.21  a  month  solve  very  much. 
And  so  we  are  asking  ourselves  some  pretty  direct  questions 
about  these  old  people,  their  possible  contribution  to  the 
life  about  them,  and  ours  to  them.  Is  senility  and  increased 
dependency  the  only  outlook  for  old  age  or  can  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  experience  of  these  nearly  two  million 
people  be  turned  into  a  plus  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  all  of  us?  What  knowledge  and  skill  do  we  require  to 
make  our  own  contribution  effective? 

MEDICAL  authorities  admit  they  have  made  no  inten- 
sive study  of  the  special  problems  of  the  aged.  They 
confess  to  preoccupation  with  the  young,  and  a  somewhat 
defeatist  attitude  toward  the  old.  Like  many  social  workers 
they  have  said,  "Oh,  well,  old  folks  are  like  that.  So  what?" 
Now,  however,  with  every  old  age  assistant  recipient  a 
potential  applicant  for  free  medical  service,  the  doctors  are 
compelled  to  do  some  thinking  about  the  problems  of  old 
age,  and  reverberations  from  their  initial  efforts  already  are 
being  heard. 

Not  more  than  one  third  of  the  old  people  coming  to 
their  clinics,  the  doctors  tell  us,  are  actually  in  need  of 
medical  aid.  Given  adequate  and  properly  cooked  food, 
suitable  and  sufficient  clothing,  decent  housing,  and  above 
all  some  opportunity  to  be  effective  and  important,  and  the 
majority  of  the  old  people,  they  say,  would  have  little  need 
for  their  services.  Old  age,  they  tell  us,  is  never  wholly 
physiological,  and  in  some  cases  not  physiological  at  all. 
Senescence  comes  most  frequently  after  some  marked  crisis 
in  life  such  as  loss  of  position,  health,  prestige,  or  family, 
and  usually  occurs  after  the  fiftieth  year.  Inactivity  and 
isolation,  whether  due  to  economic,  social,  or  physical  fac- 
tors, are  more  directly  productive  of  senile  symptoms  than 
the  inroads  of  disease  or  physical  decadence. 

Furthermore,  the  doctors  inform  us,  a  disease,  because  it 
occurs  in  an  old  person,  is  not  necessarily  a  disease  of  old 
age.  The  disease  may  have  been  latent  for  years  and  as- 
sumed pathological  proportions  only  on  the  instance  of  a 
crisis  in  the  individual's  life.  The  doctors  also  hold  that  the 
proper  study  of  the  physiological  factors  of  old  age  cannot 
be  isolated  to  the  period  of  old  age.  Such  study  should 
cover  the  whole  life  span. 

Psychiatrists  likewise  hold  that  any  study  of  the  behavior 


of  an  individual  should  cover  all  of  his  life  experiences. 
Personality  and  emotional  failures  do  not  come  suddenly 
at  any  particular  age.  They  are  the  products  of  the  total 
life  experience  of  the  individual.  A  person  who  never  has 
amounted  to  anything  all  his  life  isn't  going  to  branch  out 
at  seventy  or  eighty  with  any  marked  achievement.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  resources  of  charac- 
ter, emotions,  intelligence,  and  abilities  each  old  person  has 
brought  to  his  advanced  years.  These  must  in  large  measure 
determine  the  nature  of  the  treatment  program  for  each 
individual  who  comes  to  our  more  or  less  tender  social 
worker  mercies. 

THE  emotional  problems  of  old  people  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  understand.  The  crotchets,  complaints, 
jealousies,  despotic  tendencies  of  the  old  which  are  so  irri- 
tating to  their  families  and  so  upsetting  to  good  social  work 
efforts  are  in  fact,  we  are  told,  the  healthiest  kind  of  de- 
fense reactions.  When  Grandma  gets  very  domineering  it  is 
probably  a  sign  that  unconsciously  she  feels  her  authority 
slipping  from  her,  and  rather  than  admit  this  fact  she  be- 
comes more  authoritative  in  an  unconscious  endeavor  to 
reassure  herself.  To  admit  her  opinion  or  judgment  as  no 
longer  needed  would  be  for  Grandma  to  admit  that  there 
was  no  need  for  her  to  live — unless,  of  course,  she  were 
fortunate  in  finding  some  compensating  outlet  for  her  need 
to  be  effective.  Fear  of  dependency,  loss  of  love  and  esteem, 
and  awareness  of  diminishing  usefulness  are  some  of  the 
emotional  hazards  for  old  folks  which  are  basic  in  many  of 
their  crotchets. 

I  recall  an  old  timer  in  our  town  who  became  deaf  every 
time  he  was  laid  off  WPA.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  work, 
he  recovered  his  hearing.  There  was  no  doubt  about  this 
physiological  and  aging  effect  of  his  unemployment.  It  hap- 
pened too  regularly  for  us  to  be  mistaken.  Freud,  it  seems, 
has  an  explanation  for  this  sort  of  thing.  If  an  individual's 
unconscious  drives  cannot  be  "delivered"  to  their  objectives 
in  the  outer  world,  they  are  turned  against  the  individual 
himself.  In  other  words,  failing  to  be  successful  in  a  job 
this  old  timer  achieved  success  in  becoming  deaf. 

It  is  sometimes  puzzling  to  know  what  information  sig- 
nificant for  social  treatment  should  be  secured  from  the 
life  histories  of  old  people.  The  pattern  of  living,  whether 
urban,  rural,  or  small  town  is  important.  In  old  Miz  Epps, 
who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  kitchen  of  an  isolated  farm- 
house, we  get  a  different  picture  of  needs  than  in  sharp- 
tongued  rheumatic  and  still  romantic  Miss  Marie  Bell  who 
once  travelled  as  a  dancer  with  a  road  show.  The  role  for- 
merly played  by  the  old  person  in  the  family  household, 
whether  active  or  passive,  will  throw  light  on  present  emo- 
tional problems  and  family  conflicts.  Major  adjustments 
or  crises  which  have  come  since  the  age  of  fifty  should  be 
known.  It  is  also  important  to  know  the  recreational  inter- 
ests and  skills  of  old  people  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of 
and  ability  to  use  available  community  resources. 

Difficult  as  the  problems  of  old  age  seem,  limited  as  our 
resources  undoubtedly  are,  and  meager  as  professional  lit- 
erature on  practice  and  method  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  social  workers  to  do  some- 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode  on 
"the  processes  and  problems  of  social  work  where  the  county 
is  the  unit  of  service  and  practice  runs  out  over  the  back  roads 
to  the  villages  and  remote  farms."  Coming  next  month:  Beef, 
Prunes  and  Ink  Blots  and  Other  Aspects  of  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children. 
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thing  constructive  for  the  old  folks.  Behind  all  the  pension 
schemes — the  thirty-dollar-Thursday,  the  monthly  two- 
hundred  and  all  the  rest — lies  a  poignant  picture  of  frustra- 
tion and  deprivation.  The  very  simplicity  and  literalness 
of  the  plans,  with  little  regard  for  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from,  tell  us  worlds  about  the  needs  and  desires  of 
our  aged  pensionnaires. 

It  is  not  enough,  now,  to  smile  with  cheery  brightness  at 


the  foibles  of  the  old  folks,  dismissing  their  problems  with 
a  pitying  sigh  of  "Old  folks  are  like  that."  Old  folks  are 
not  "like  that."  They  are  individuals  with  potentialities  and 
abilities  as  well  as  problems.  Sweeping  generalizations  about 
old  age  can  no  longer  serve  as  basis  for  social  work  prac- 
tices either  in  rural  or  urban  districts.  The  big  adventure 
for  the  aged  is  under  way.  The  politicians  already  see  it, 
and  it  is  high  time  we  social  workers  got  our  eyes  open. 


"Health  So  Hardly  Won" 


By  ALICE  L.  MOORE 


EVERY  year  approximately  20,000  persons  are  dis- 
charged from  tuberculosis  sanatoria  in  the  United 
States  as  "arrested"  or  "apparently  arrested"  cases. 
Men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  majority  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  they  have  the  full  approval 
of  the  sanatoria  physicians  when  they  leave  as  persons 
who  are  physically  capable  of  adjusting  themselves  again  to 
normal  living. 

These  people  are  grateful  to  the  sanatorium  to  which 
they  feel  they  owe  their  survival,  eager  to  get  back  into  the 
active  business  of  living  and  confident  of  retaining  the 
health  that  has  been  restored  to  them.  They  tell  themselves 
that  there  is  no  magic  formula  about  life  in  a  sanatorium ; 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  apply  the  principles  learned 
there  to  life  outside  and  to  obtain  those  simple  requisites  of 
continuing  health — wholesome  food,  fresh  air,  plenty  of 
rest,  freedom  from  worry.  Knowing  what  kind  of  exertion 
and  exposure  and  what  living  and  working  conditions  to 
avoid,  they  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  work  moderately 
and  to  enjoy  the  life  that  their  experience  has  taught  them 
to  appreciate. 

How  many  of  this  gallant  army  of  20,000,  returning  to 
the  conflicts  of  everyday  living,  will  manage  to  survive?  The 
answer  is  not  a  happy  one,  for  experience  indicates  that 
between  one  fourth  and  one  half  of  these  discharged  pa- 
tients will  be  dead  or  back  in  sanatoria  within  five  years. 
This  estimate  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  high  mortality  rate  is  to  be  expected  in  tuber- 
culosis. The  tragedy  is  that  most  of  these  deaths  and  recur- 
rences could  be  prevented. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  a  certain  apathy  if  not  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  workers  among  the  tuberculous  as 
to  what  happens  to  patients  after  they  leave  the  sanatorium. 
Nurses  and  social  workers  seem  to  be  concerned  chiefly 
with  getting  patients  into  sanatoria;  the  sanatorium  people 
to  feel  that  they  have  done  their  part  when  their  patients 
are  able  to  go  out  into  the  world  again.  Maintaining  the 
health  so  hardly  won  is  left  largely  to  circumstances. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  a  bulletin  publishing  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  rehabilitation  division  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
presented  some  striking  figures  indicative  of  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  service  for  the  tuberculous.  Since  Wisconsin 
prides  itself  on  its  care  of  the  tuberculous  and  claims  to  be 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  the  findings  disclose 
conditions  at  least  no  worse  than  in  other  states. 

This  survey  endeavored  to  discover  what  had  happened 
to  tuberculous  patients  discharged  from  nineteen  Wisconsin 


sanatoria  between  June  1924,  and  June  1934.  Case  records 
were  examined  and,  after  the  elimination  of  duplications 
due  to  readmission,  patients  under  sixteen  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  and  others  for  various  reasons,  7506  records 
were  retained  for  study.  The  distribution  of  these  cases  was 
as  follows: 

Cases  living  and  interviewed  2395  3 1.9  percent 

Cases  known  dead  2046  27.4      " 
Cases  not  interviewed    (patient  liv- 
ing but  refused  interview,  too  ill, 

not  at  home  after  third  call,  etc.)  1002  13.3 

Cases  moved  from  state  or  county  1040  13.8 

Cases  lost  trace  of  1023  13.6      " 


7506  100.0 

Of  the  27.4  percent  included  in  the  last  two  classifica- 
tions little  can  be  said,  although  one  cannot  help  wondering 
how  many  of  the  2063  people  had  lost  themselves  deliber- 
ately in  an  effort  to  escape  the  stigma  of  "consumptive." 
Nor  dare  one  conjecture  too  much  about  the  tragedies  back 
of  that  figure  of  over  27.4  percent  known  dead. 

Of  the  cases  living  and  interviewed  about  25  percent 
were  housewives.  This  survey,  as  well  as  one  conducted  in 
Boston  a  few  years  ago,  would  tend  to  indicate  that  on  the 
whole  housewives  stand  a  better  chance  of  survival  than 
other  occupational  groups.  The  inference  is  that  the  type 
of  work  engaged  in  is  of  less  consequence  than  a  sense  of 
security.  Even  among  this  group,  however,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  service ;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  wife  and 
mother  is  returned  to  a  substandard  subsistence  level  she 
has  less  chance  of  keeping  her  health  than  if  she  were  given, 
financial  or  other  assistance,  when  necessary,  to  maintain 
an  adequate  standard. 

Of  the  patients  who  were  interviewed,  only  35.5  percent 
were  gainfully  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Of  the 
remainder,  18.7  percent  were  unemployable;  4.2  percent 
were  students;  4.5  percent  were  "unpaid  home  workers"; 
11.7  percent  were  unemployed.  The  report  concludes  that 
at  least  20  percent  of  those  interviewed  were  definitely  in 
need  of  rehabilitation  service ;  that  many  of  those  employed 
but  in  unsuitable,  inadequately  paid  occupations  would  ben- 
efit by  such  service,  and  that  at  least  some  of  those  now 
classed  as  unemployable  were  not  irrevocably  so. 

But  why  should  the  community  concern  itself  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  tuberculous?  Are  not  these  people  who 
have  been  nursed  through  a  long  convalescence  capable  at 
last  of  caring  for  themselves? 
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Tuberculosis  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  disease,  and  the 
great  majority  of  people  who  contract  it  do  so  as  the  result 
of  improper  living  and  working  conditions.  Most  of  them 
come  from  the  ranks  of  industrial  workers,  where  they  have 
been  doing  hard  manual  labor  at  low  pay.  If  these  people 
return  to  the  only  kind  of  work  they  know  how  to  do  their 
chances  of  survival  are  almost  nil.  The  need  for  training 
that  will  fit  them  for  a  different  type  of  employment  is  ob- 
vious. The  large  numbers  of  young  people  who  have  never 
been  employed  are  equally  in  need  of  training  for  occupa- 
tions that  will  not  be  detrimental  to  their  health. 

It  formerly  was  held  that  only  outdoor  occupations  were 
suitable  for  the  discharged  tuberculous  patient,  but  now  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  almost  any  occupation  is  suitable 
that  does  not  require  too  much  exertion  or  too  long  hours, 
and  that  can  be  engaged  in  under  conditions  generally  re- 
garded as  healthful,  such  as  the  absence  of  excessive  damp- 
ness, dust,  or  fumes. 

THERE  have  been  a  number  of  fairly  small  but  success- 
ful demonstrations  of  the  practicability  of  occupational 
rehabilitation  for  the  tuberculous,  but  if  rehabilitation  ser- 
vice stops  with  training  it  has  accomplished  little.  Most 
necessary  of  all  is  the  service  that  will  see  to  it  that  dis- 
charged patients  actually  get  jobs.  It  avails  little  to  tell 
them  what  kind  of  work  to  get,  and  even  to  train  them  for 
it,  if  they  cannot  find  the  work.  Discharged  patients  who 
have  been  employed  in  fields  to  which  it  would  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  them  to  return,  and  are  therefore  in  no  need  of 
further  education  or  of  vocational  guidance,  encounter  just 
as  much  difficulty  in  finding  employment  as  do  those  in  the 
unskilled  class.  Left  to  their  own  resources  they  find  their 
tuberculous  experience  an  almost  insurmountable  handicap. 
They  must,  to  obtain  employment,  give  an  account  of  their 
immediate  past,  and  they  might  better  confess  to  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary  than  admit  to  a  "term"  in  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium.  Even  though  the  prospective  employer  may 
have  no  fear  of  contact  on  his  own  account,  he  is  afraid  of 
the  fears  of  his  employes,  customers,  clients  and  what  not. 
The  mental  anguish  suffered  by  ex-sanatorium  patients 
from  repeated  rebuffs  in  their  effort  to  find  work,  together 
with  an  evergrowing  sense  of  futility,  contributes  just  as 
much  toward  inevitable  breakdown  as  does  the  lack  of 
financial  resources  to  pay  for  adequate  food,  clothing  and 
living  quarters. 

Books  and  articles  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  tubercu- 
lous invariably  stress  the  need  for  getting  advice  and  help  in 
finding  suitable  work,  but  fail  to  tell  where  to  go  for  such 
assistance.  The  family  physician,  the  tuberculosis  specialist 
and  even  the  sanatorium  superintendent  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  up  with  economic  trends  and  certainly  have 
no  time  to  make  the  actual  contacts  necessary  to  find  posi- 
tions for  their  patients.  Such  work  needs  to  be  done  by 
workers  trained  especially  for  that  service,  who,  working 
with  established  employment  agencies,  will  make  careful 
studies  of  the  qualifications  of  their  clients  and,  where  ne- 
cessary, offer  further  training.  Most  important  they  will, 
in  their  contacts  with  employers,  stress  the  fact  that  there 
is  far  less  danger  of  infection  from  arrested  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis than  from  unsuspected  cases,  and  that  the  discharged 
patient,  because  of  his  sanatorium  experience,  is  likely  to  be 
an  especially  conscientious  and  efficient  employe. 

What  is  actually  being  done  toward  the  rehabilitation  of 
tuberculous  patients?  A  survey  made  last  year  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  rehabilitation  department  of  the  National 


Tuberculosis  Association  shows  that  out  of  the  thousands 
leaving  sanatoria  throughout  the  United  States  annually, 
less  than  two  thousand  receive  any  training  whatever  to- 
ward occupational  readjustment,  and  that  most  of  this 
comes  under  the  heading  of  occupational  therapy,  which 
while  helpful  in  contributing  to  the  rnental  health  of  the 
patient,  is  valueless  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living.  Of  any- 
thing that  can  honestly  be  termed  vocational  training,  there 
is  the  merest  smattering.  Some  few  sanatoria  provide  in- 
struction in  typing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  sewing,  carpen- 
try, shoe  repairing,  and  in  other  practical  lines;  but  such 
training  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  In  a  few  states 
convalescent  camps  and  sheltered  workshops  offer  oppor- 
tunity to  a  limited  number  to  become  physically  adjusted 
before  entering  normal  employment.  The  few  organiza- 
tions which  offer  such  service  function  well,  but  they  are 
scattered  and  serve  only  limited  communities.  Most  locali- 
ties have  nothing  whatever  to  offer  the  tuberculous  in  the 
way  of  specialized  placement  service. 

The  reasons  for  this  gap  seem  to  be :  first,  that  trained 
workers,  qualified  to  find  employment  for  the  tuberculous, 
are  expensive  and  that  funds  are  not  available  to  pay  them ; 
second,  that  the  prejudice  of  the  public  against  employing 
the  tuberculous  is  held  to  be  too  deep-seated  to  overcome. 

It  costs  on  an  average  $17.50  a  week  to  keep  a  patient  in 
a  sanatorium.  The  national  bill  for  this  service  can  be  fig- 
ured roughly  at  not  less  than  $75  million  annually.  Esti- 
mates as  to  the  number  of  patients  readmitted  to  sanatoria 
vary  from  one  out  of  fifteen  to  one  out  of  five,  but  prob- 
ably about  $12  million  of  that  national  bill  is  spent  on  re- 
admitted cases.  From  a  financial  standpoint,  if  from  no 
other,  it  would  seem  worthwhile  to  help  these  people  into 
occupations  where  they  could  maintain  their  health. 

THE  task  of  overcoming  the  public's  prejudice  against 
employing  people  known  to  have  been  tuberculous 
would  seem  logically  to  belong  to  the  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations. However,  the  very  weapon  which  many  of  these 
associations  have  used  to  arouse  people  to  the  need  for  diag- 
nosis and  sanatorium  treatment  is  that  which  is  turned 
against  the  patient  upon  his  discharge — the  fear  of  contact 
with  tuberculosis.  Immeasurable  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
exaggeration  of  a  danger  which,  with  the  exercise  of  proper 
care,  is  negligible.  Tuberculosis  associations  could  do  much 
to  offset  this  fear  if  they  would  give  as  much  publicity  to 
some  facts  as  they  have  given  to  others.  They  might  disclose, 
for  example,  the  results  of  tuberculin  tests  which  indicate 
the  surprising  prevalence  of  tuberculous  infection.  A  very 
conservative  estimate  indicates  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
adults  tested  already  have  in  their  systems  the  tubercle 
bacilli  which  might  result  in  active  tuberculosis  if  their 
resistance  were  weakened.  It  has  been  claimed  that  healed 
lesions  found  in  autopsies  indicate  that  95  percent  have 
at  some  time  had  active  tuberculosis.  In  other  words,  most 
people  have  tuberculosis  in  so  slight  a  form  that  they  are 
unaware  of  it;  it  is  only  those  whose  resistance  has  been 
sufficiently  weakened  to  make  their  breakdown  apparent 
who  must  pay  the  penalty.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  ef- 
fective, therefore,  to  place  less  emphasis  on  the  avoidance 
of  contact  with  tuberculosis  and  more  on  the  building  up 
of  resistance  against  it  by  proper  living.  This  might  result 
in  encouragement,  rather  than  discouragement,  for  those 
who  are  struggling  to  survive,  and  might  make  the  attitude 
toward  the  tuberculous  less  of  an  example  of  "man's  in- 
humanity to  man." 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


KEYS  TO  SIGNIFICANT  TRENDS  IN  SOCIAL  PLANNING  IN  AMERICA  ARE  THREE  RECENT- 

ly  published  documents:  the  final  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
dealing  only  with  old  age  insurance;  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment and  Relief;  the  report  of  the  Social  Security  ^^^^—mmm 
Board  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  proposed  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.  All  three  are  based  upon  exten- 
sive study  and  research  and  in  some  ways  are  comparable 
with  the  famous  reports  of  various  British  commissions. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN:  Both  the  Senate  commit- 
tee and  the  Social  Security  Board  recommend  raising  fed- 
eral contributions  from  one  third  to  one  half,  the  board 
pointing  out  that,  as  a  result  of  the  present  one  third  ar- 
rangement, fewer  states  are  participating  in  this  than  in 
other  security  programs,  and  that  in  many  of  the  states  the 
level  of  assistance  for  dependent  children  is  lower  than  for 
the  aged  and  the  blind.  The  number  of  old  people  now  be- 
ing aided  through  federal  grants  is  three  times  as  large  as 
the  number  of  dependent  children.  The  board  recommends  that 
payments  be  increased,  and  the  age  limit  raised  from  sixteen 
child  is  attending  school  regularly. 
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the  present  maximum 
to  eighteen  when  the 


STATE  MERIT  SYSTEMS:  The  Senate 
committee  and  the  board  agree — and  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  strongly  recommended 
in  his  special  social  security  message — 
that  state  personnel  administering  feder- 
al grants  should  be  chosen  on  a  merit 
system  approved  by  the  Social  Security- 
Board. 

OLD  AGE  INSURANCE:  The  Advisory 
Council,  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
the  Senate  committee  were  in  agreement 
that  old  age  insurance  benefit  payments 
should  begin  in  1940  rather  than  in  1942. 
This  was  the  only  recommendation  con- 
cerning old  age  insurance  made  by  the 
Senate  committee.  The  board  and  the 
council  are  in  substantial  agreement  in 
their  recommendations  regarding  old  age 
insurance.  Most  significant  are  the  pro- 
posals for  monthly  benefits  for  widows 
and  orphans;  for  the  eventual  extension 
of  coverage  to  agricultural  laborers,  do- 
mestic workers,  seamen,  employes  of  the 
U.S.  government,  national  banks  and 
other  instrumentalities  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  persons  now  over  sixty-five 
who  still  are  working.  Both  board  and 
council  are  wary,  and  recommend  these 
extensions  only  "as  rapidly  as  administra- 
tively feasible." 

Employes  of  private,  non-profit,  relig- 
ious, charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions would  be  covered  immediately,  the 
board  stating  that  it  anticipates  no  seri- 
ous administrative  difficulties  in  such  in- 
clusion. The  board  raises  a  significant 
and  somewhat  technical  question  by  the 
suggestion  of  "average  wages"  as  a  bene- 
fit base,  rather  than  the  present  "total 
accumulated  wage  basis."  The  average 
wage  base  is  held  to  be  more  flexible  and 


equitable  in  the  long  run,  and  to  be  a 
protection  to  the  system,  as  it  matures, 
against  disproportionate  payments  to 
those  in  covered  employment  for  only  a 
short  time. 

VARIABLE  GRANTS:  These  are  recom- 
mended both  by  the  board  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  The  board  believes  "that 
it  is  essential  to  change  the  present  sys- 
tem of  uniform  percentage  grants  to  a 
system  whereby  the  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal cost  in  each  state  met  through  a  fed- 
eral grant  would  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  economic  capacity  of  the 
state."  Too  shrewd  to  put  itself  on  a  hot 
spot  by  proposing  a  yardstick  for  "rela- 
tive economic  capacity,"  the  board  sug- 
gests that  it  "would  be  desirable"  to  es- 
tablish an  interdepartmental  agency  to 
collect  and  analyze  economic  data  for  de- 
termining the  capacity  of  the  states,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  varying  percent- 
ages would  be  computed.  The  Senate 
committee,  however,  proposes  a  definite 
formula.  It  recommends  that  the  federal 
contribution  for  public  assistance  to  all 
three  categories  be  50  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  out,  but  that  in  states  where 
the  average  per  capita  income  is  less  than 
the  average  for  the  United  States,  the 
federal  contribution  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  such  difference,  and  that  a 
provision  of  the  grant  should  be  the  guar- 
antee of  minimum  payments  of  $15  to 
the  aged  and  the  blind,  and  $20  per  fam- 
ily unit  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Such  a  proposal  might  provide  increased 
federal  contributions  to  the  following 
states:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 


braska, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION : 
The  committee  recommends  that  the 
waiting  period  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation be  shortened  to  one  week,  that 
the  period  of  benefits  be  lengthened,  that 
the  amount  of  benefits  be  fixed  at  a  few 
standard  figures,  and  that  the  complicat- 
ed tax  system  be  simplified.  The  board 
likewise  recommends  that  tax  and  report- 
ing procedures  be  simplified  and  proposes 
extension  of  coverage  and  synchroniza- 
tion between  unemployment  compensation 
and  old  age  insurance.  It  recommends 
further  that  the  annual  appropriation  of 
federal  funds  for  administrative  grants 
to  the  states  be  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  $80  million. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  U.C.  AND  E.S.:  The 

board  recommends  that  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  compensation  and 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  be  uni- 
fied in  a  single  federal  bureau.  Obviously 
it  would  be  indelicate  for  the  board  to 
recommend  that  a  service  be  transferred 
to  its  jurisdiction  from  another  govern- 
ment department,  but  the  Senate  com- 
mittee felt  no  such  diffidence  and  rather 
definitely  implied  that  the  employment 
service  should  be  transferred  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Board.  Senator  Murray,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  this  end. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  SOCIAL  PLANNING: 
These  reports  illustrate  the  use  of  three 
distinct  techniques  for  arriving  at  the 
treatment  of  complex  social  and  govern- 
mental problems:  (1)  a  citizens'  advisory 
council;  (2)  a  legislative  committee; 
(3)  a  governmental  administrative  agen- 
cy. Each  of  these  devices  has  certain 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  first  is 
representative  of  broad,  divergent  and 
important  interests  which  are  directly 
concerned;  the  second  focuses  on  the 
problem  the  attention  of  legislative  lead- 
ers whose  interest  and  understanding  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  any  pro- 
gram; the  third  is  strong  on  practical 
administrative  experience  and  technical 
resources.  All  of  these  are  important. 
For  the  continued  development  of  this 
program  there  might  be  value  in  a  coun- 
cil or  commission  in  some  degree  com- 
bining these  characteristics — a  joint  com- 
mission representing  legislators,  adminis- 
trative officials,  and  the  public. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Edward  P.  Costigan 

FOR  some  thirty  years  Edward  P.  Costigan,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  died  in  mid-January,  was 
in  the  vanguard  of  progressive  political  and  social  move- 
ments in  his  home  state  and  in  the  nation.  In  his  single 
term  as  Senator,  1930-36,  he  exerted  a  leadership  so  earn- 
est, vigorous  and  enlightened  that  his  decision — dictated  by 
ill  health — not  to  run  for  re-election  was  counted  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  forces  of  liberalism.  Of  the  many  movements — 
child  labor,  anti-lynching,  civil  service  reform,  for  example 
— that  owe  much  to  his  advocacy,  relief  for  the  unemployed 
probably  owes  the  most.  For  it  was  he,  together  with  Sena- 
tor Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  of  Wisconsin,  who  lifted  the 
tabu  from  congressional  consideration  of  the  use  of  federal 
funds  for  relief  and,  by  means  of  public  hearings  in  January 
1932  and  again  in  January  1933,  spread  on  the  record  such 
a  firsthand  story  of  nation-wide  destitution  and  distress  as 
to  make  congressional  action  imperative. 

For  the  unemployed  and  the  justice  of  their  claim  on 
their  government  for  the  right  to  survive,  Edward  P.  Costi- 
gan fought  tirelessly — and  won.  His  efforts  helped  to  write 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  extension  of  federal 
responsibility  for  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

Health  Ahead 

IN  his  "Annual  Message  on  Health  Security,"  the  Presi- 
dent brought  out  that  four  years  have  gone  by  since  a 
comprehensive  health  program  was  recognized  as  an  "essen- 
tial link  in  our  defenses  against  individual  and  social  in- 
security." That  was  the  time  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
forged.  Recommendations  which  technicians  had  hammered 
out  in  the  health  field  were  put  back  like  rods  in  pickle  until 
a  more  propitious  day  for  their  welding. 

The  day  hit  upon  was  January  23,  1939  when,  in  his 
message,  the  President  laid  the  design  for  such  a  national 
health  program  before  Congress,  transmitting  a  report  and 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  ten  days  before  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  Jose- 
phine Roche ;  its  membership  includes  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran,  M.D.  and  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Their  findings  are  based  on  fresh  explorations  of  the 
whole  field  by  their  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care, 
of  which  Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.D.  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  is  chairman,  and  on  the  National  Health  Survey 
of  which  George  St.  J.  Perrott  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  was  director. 

The  past  four  years  have  seen  a  mounting  body  of  evi- 
dence piled  up  by  these  and  other  research  bodies  so  that  it 
is  clear  that  the  need  for  a  national  health  program,  in  the 
words  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee,  "may  be  meas- 
ured in  the  lack  of  essential  resources  for  the  prevention  and 
care  of  sickness — and  in  a  massive  and  unnecessary  burden 
of  sickness,  death  and  poverty."  Meanwhile,  other  links  in 
the  chain  of  social  security  have  been  put  into  production. 
Public,  taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  have  had  the  chance  to 
gauge  how  the  principle  of  insurance  has  been  set  to  work 


in  a  federal-state  system  of  unemployment  compensation ;  to 
consider  changes  already  called  for  in  employing  it  in  a 
national  scheme  of  old  age  benefits.  They  have  had  the 
chance  to  see  the  principle  of  federal  grants-in-aid  applied 
to  reinforce  state  and  local  activities  in  respect  to  a  wide 
range  of  needs — in  the  health  no  less  than  the  welfare 
field.  Hospital  insurance  has  spread  as  have  cooperative 
plans  of  group  practice  and  group  payment.  The  National 
Health  Conference  called  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee last  July  registered  both  a  sea  change  in  significant 
reaches  of  medical  opinion  and  a  tidal  sweep  of  demand  for 
action  on  the  part  of  labor,  farmers,  social  and  educational 
organizations. 

Since  then  the  lines  may  have  been  drawn  more  closely, 
pro  and  con,  but  they  have  been  drawn  much  further  out  in 
the  field  of  action.  The  American  Medical  Association,  for 
example,  at  its  special  fall  meeting  accepted  with  reserva- 
tions, but  in  principle,  four  out  of  five  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations at  Washington — including  compensation  for 
lost  earnings  due  to  sickness.  Thus  organized  medicine  asso- 
ciates itself  actively  with  measures  not  only  to  enhance  pub- 
lic health  but  to  finance,  in  organized  ways,  the  burden  on 
the  profession — especially  heavy  during  the  hard  times — of 
practice  among  the  medically  needy.  It  balks  at  applying  the 
process  in  reverse — the  organized  payment  for  medical  care 
through  compulsory  health  insurance,  which  would  spread 
the  sickness  burden  on  low  income  patients  over  large  groups 
of  people  and  long  stretches  of  time. 

Since  then,  also,  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  has 
conferred  with  representatives  and  members  of  lay  and  pro- 
fessional groups.  The  President's  message  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  together  with  the  new 
report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  and  also  the 
report  its  Technical  Committee  put  before  the  National 
Health  Conference,  projecting  a  ten-year  program,  reach- 
ing an  annual  figure  of  $850  million  at  its  peak. 

The  January  recommendations  do  not  go  into  costs ;  but, 
like  those  of  July,  call  for  federal-state  cooperation  through 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  and,  through  the  states,  to 
localities  to: 

expand  and  strengthen  public  health  services,  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  and  special  services  to  combat  deadly  and 
preventable  diseases;  extend  and  modernize  general  and  special 
hospitals  and  health  diagnostic  centers;  assist  states  in  develop- 
ing programs  of  medical  care — through  taxation  or  insurance; 
develop  social  insurance  to  provide  partial  replacement  of 
wages  during  temporary  or  permanent  disability. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  new  recommendations  are  listed 
under  four  heads.  Five  were  listed  in  the  earlier  report. 
Two  have  been  combined  under  the  third. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  are  recommended  not  only  to  help 
provide  programs  of  medical  care  for  the  needy  and  medi- 
cally needy,  but  also  to  help  meet  the  "needs  of  the  entire 
population"  or,  at  least,  "the  needs  of  all  low  income 
groups."  The  choice  of  the  groups  to  be  served,  the  scope  of 
the  services  furnished,  and  the  methods  used  to  finance  the 
program  are  again  left  to  the  states. 

The  July  report  began  with  needs.  The  January  report 
(like  that  of  last  March)  begins  with  accomplishments. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  level  of  health  in 
the  United  States  is  higher  today  than  at  any  time  in  our 
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history."  Stress  is  laid  oa  the  importance  of  research  and 
education  ;  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  the  quality 
of  medical  care;  of  the  personal  relationship  between  doctor 
and  patient.  These  and  other  points  were  underscored  by 
physicians  at  Washington  last  July  and  presumably  in  sub- 
sequent conferences. 

But  on  the  underlying  principle  of  wide  coverage  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  stood  its  ground—  with  the 
President  back  of  them  in  his  message. 

THE  COMMITTEE: 

"If  certain  wasteful  and  non-productive  expenditures 
were  eliminated,  adequate  medical  services  could  be  pro- 
vided to  large  groups  of  families  for  about  the  aggregate 
amount  that  families  now  spend.  .  .  .  Some  go  through  a 
year  luckily,  with  no  medical  bills  and  no  loss  of  earnings 
from  sickness  and  disability.  Some  are  faced  with  costs  or 
losses  they  can  meet  out  of  income  or  savings.  But  each  year 
there  are  many  —  and  no  one  can  predict  who  those  will  be 
—  for  whom  these  costs  and  losses  are  disastrous.  .  .  ." 

THE  PRESIDENT: 

"The  average  level  of  health  or  the  average  cost  of  sick- 
ness has  little  meaning  for  those  who  now  must  meet  per- 
sonal catastrophes.  To  know  that  a  stream  is  4  feet  deep 
on  the  average  is  of  little  help  to  those  who  drown  in  the 
places  where  it  is  10  feet  deep.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  offer  a  program  to  bridge  that  stream  by  reduc- 
ing the  risks  of  needless  suffering  and  death,  and  of  costs 
and  dependency,  that  now  overwhelm  millions  of  individual 
families  and  sap  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  .  .  ." 

Congress  and  the  Unemployed 


ONGRESS'S  battle  for  independence  loses  any  aspect 
V_>  of  courage  when  it  is  waged  at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
employed. By  slashing  $150  million  from  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  $875  million  deficiency  appropriation  for  WPA, 
the  legislative  body  seemed  to  lose  touch  -with  reality  in  its 
preoccupation  with  resisting  the  administration,  so  that 
the  actual  issue,  how  much  was  needed  to  carry  WPA 
until  June  30,  became  secondary.  Those  Senators  —  they  had 
a  majority  of  one  —  who  voted  for  the  cut  while  conceding 
that  it  meant  a  probable  reduction  of  600,000  from  the 
WPA  rolls  by  the  end  of  June  (the  President's  estimate  was 
one  million)  seemed  to  see  nothing  ludicrous  in  aiming  the 
first  bullet  in  the  independent  economy  drive  towards  the 
obvious  "have-nots." 

While  much  evidence  was  given  at  the  Senate  hearings  in 
regard  to  the  amount  needed  to  continue  the  present  WPA 
program,  involving  approximately  three  million  persons,  lit- 
tle was  said  about  those  thousands  now  eligible  for  but  un- 
able to  obtain  WPA  employment.  Therefore  local  direct  re- 
lief administrators  can  only  smile  wanly  at  the  Senate's 
direction  that  administrative  reductions  do  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent (about  150,000)  before  April  1.  More  encouraging 
perhaps  is  the  Senate's  permission  for  the  President  to  re- 
quest another  appropriation  "should  an  emergency  arise" 
though  there  is  no  indication  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  agree  on  what  constitutes  an  emergency. 

Senator  Byrnes'  report  (see  page  45)  from  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Unemployment  and  Relief  re- 
ceived little  attention  in  the  appropriation  vote  except  in  the 
recommendation  proposing  curbs  on  political  activities  in  the 
WPA.  The  Senate,  which  holds  the  power  to  affirm  or  re- 
ject the  appointment  of  anyone  receiving  over  $5000  from 
a  special  government  bureau,  righteously  rose  to  the  demand 
to  "keep  politics  out  of  relief"  by  prohibiting  campaign  so- 


licitations from  anyone  working  for  or  receiving  funds  from 
a  government  agency,  with  those  Senators  riding  on  the 
front  of  the  bandwagon  against  whom  accusations  of  advan- 
tageously mixing  relief  and  politics  have  been  loudest. 

A  more  affirmative  aspect  of  the  Byrnes'  report,  notably 
the  recommendation  for  consolidation  of  the  WPA,  PWA, 
CCC,  and  NYA  into  one  Public  Works  Department  or 
Division  received  no  consideration  because  of  the  urgency  of 
completing  the  legislation  by  the  first>  week  in  February. 
However,  it  will  probably  receive  closer  attention  when  de- 
bates begin  on  the  federal  relief  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939-40. 

Peaceably  If  We  Can— 

THE  third  annual  report  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  contentions  as  to  the  board's  work  as  presented  by 
anti-union  and  anti-administration  papers  with  its  official 
record  of  procedures  and  accomplishments.  During  the 
twelve  months  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
first  group  of  labor  board  cases  [see  Survey  Graphic,  March 
1937,  page  133]  the  NLRB  has  had  under  consideration 
12,632  cases,  involving  3,131,688  workers.  Of  these,  8851, 
involving  1,845,818  workers,  were  written  off  the  books, 
95  percent  of  them  without  the  necessity  of  formal  hearing. 
The  figures  submitted  by  the  board  do  not  bear  out  the 
much  publicized  contention  that  the  act  has  been  so  applied 
as  to  favor  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  Thus : 
settlements  preceding  formal  action  were  secured  in  52.5 
percent  of  the  AF  of  L  cases,  and  52.7  percent  of  the  CIO 
cases;  13.6  percent  of  the  AF  of  L  cases  were  dismissed, 
11.8  percent  of  the  CIO  cases;  the  board  adopted  the  AF 
of  L  contention  as  to  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  in  21 
cases;  the  CIO  contention  in  16  cases.  The  report  com- 
ments: 

"Interestingly  enough,  the  board's  decisions  relating  to  the 
appropriate  unit  .  .  .  seem  to  have  generated  less  heat  than 
the  very  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  board  has  found 
that  one  of  the  labor  groups  has  profited  at  the  direct  expense 
of  the  other  by  the  employer's  unfair  labor  practices.  .  .  .  The 
explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  most  of  such  cases 
the  beneficiary  of  the  employer's  illegal  acts  also  secures  a  col- 
lective agreement,  with  or  without  a  closed  shop  agreement, 
and  is  naturally  loath  to  recognize  the  board's  duty  to  compel 
the  employer  to  forego  the  fruits  of  his  violation  of  the  law." 

Survey  Graphic  Takes  a  Bow 

WRITERS  and  artists  who  contributed  to  the  special 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  "Calling  America,"  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  reception  given  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  on  January  31,  the  day  before  the  February  number 
of  the  magazine  appeared  on  the  newsstands.  Over  a  hun- 
dred friends  of  Survey  Graphic  gathered  at  the  Gramercy 
Park  Hotel,  New  York  City,  to  celebrate  the  publication  of 
this  issue,  which  Raymond  Grain  Swing,  the  contributing 
editor,  described  in  a  brief  talk  as  "an  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  tyrannies  to  the  democracies."  Four  of  the  con- 
tributors spoke  briefly:  Alvin  Johnson,  Alain  Locke,  Charles 
A.  Thomson,  William  L.  White.  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr., 
president  of  Survey  Associates,  who  served  as  chairman,  in- 
troduced other  contributors  who  were  present:  James 
Daugherty,  William  H.  Davis,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ar- 
thur Feiler,  Helen  Hali,  Oscar  I.  Janowsky,  Alpheus 
Thomas  Mason,  Abraham  Revusky,  Dorothy  Thompson. 
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The  Social  Front 


The  Aged 


T  TTOPIA  is  a  long  way  off  from  those 
states  travelling  the  "short-cut" 
marked  "indiscriminate  old  age  pensions." 
That  some  find  themselves  set  on  this 
path  by  court  decision  rather  than  by 
deliberate  choice  makes  the  way,  blocked 
by  financial  chaos,  none  the  easier  to 
travel.  Such  a  state  is  Washington  where 
the  actions  brought  by  Mrs.  Joanna  B. 
Conant,  a  widow  aged  79,  and  sustained 
by  the  state  supreme  court,  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  whole  state  old  age  as- 
sistance program.  Mrs.  Conant,  who  is 
willingly  supported  by  a  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  filed  application  in  August 
1937  for  the  $30  monthly  old  age  allow- 
ance granted  by  law  to  the  state's  needy 
oldsters.  Since  that  time  a  legal  battle 
has  raged  between  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Security  and  Mrs.  Conant  over 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "needy,"  the 
department  contending  that  aid  from 
relatives  constitutes  a  resource  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  for  assistance. 
Mrs.  Conant  so  far  has  won  every 
round.  The  superior  court  ordered  the 
Department  of  Social  Security  to  pay 
her  $30  a  month;  the  state  supreme  court 
not  only  upheld  the  lower  court's  deci- 
sion but  made  the  order  retroactive  to 
the  date  of  the  original  application  for 
assistance. 

Mrs.  Conant's  $30  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  what  the  decision  will  cost  the 
state.  Charles  F.  Ernst,  director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
estimates  that  between  $10  and  $20  mil- 
lion will  have  to  be  found  somewhere 
for  the  37,000  additional  persons  it 
makes  eligible,  and  to  pay  the  lump  sums 
collectable  under  the  retroactive  order 
to  those  who  have  been  receiving  small 
grants  as  supplementary  to  income  from 
relatives.  As  it  is,  the  department  has 
had  difficulty  in  stretching  its  biennium 
appropriation  for  the  38,000  old  persons 
receiving  payments  averaging  $22  a 
month. 

IN  MISSOURI,  THECOURTS  HAVE  WROUGHT 

the  same  predicament.  The  monthly  $50 
received  from  a  daughter  by  an  OAA 
applicant's  wife  has  been  construed  as 
neither  "income  nor  other  resources" 
and  therefore  cannot  bar  the  applicant 
from  receiving  old  age  assistance.  The 
state  contribution  to  the  Missouri  old 
age  program  is  obtained  from  a  2  per- 
cent sales  tax. 

North  Dakota  has  been  saved  from  a 
similar  fate  by  the  state  supreme  court's 
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decision  that  the  $40  monthly  minimum 
established  in  the  recently  amended  old 
age  assistance  act  stands  for  a  minimum 
subsistence  standard  from  which  other 
means  of  livelihood  must  be  deducted  in 
determining  the  amount  of  payment.  The 
court's  decision  also  held  that  if  the  law 
were  interpreted  in  any  other  way  it 
would  be  unconstitutional.  This  decision 
has  saved  the  state  an  estimated  $1,500,- 
000  to  $4  million  in  yearly  expenditures. 
However,  in  Colorado  the  courts  favor 
a  "ham  and  eggs"  interpretation  of  the 
state's  old  age  law.  Several  lower  court 
decisions  face  the  state  with  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  full  $45  monthly  allow- 
ances to  all  eligible  persons  in  contrast 
to  the  average  $28  or  $29  paid  in  the 
past  few  months. 

Everybody  would  be  happy  if  the 
money  could  be  plucked  from  trees,  but 
as  money  trees  are  as  yet  undiscovered 
many  a  state  finds  another  pants  pocket, 
often  one  labeled  "relief"  or  "aid  to  de- 
pendent children,"  to  be  its  only  resource. 
In  Missouri,  where  monthly  relief  al- 
lowances for  a  family  of  three  average 
$11,  the  budget  director  has  reduced  the 
demand  of  welfare  officials  for  a  $15 
million  relief  appropriation  for  1939-40 
to  $5  million,  though  only  $1  million 
has  been  shaved  off  the  $21,800,000  rec- 
ommendation for  old  age  allowances. 

AT  ONCE  THE  HOPE  AND  FEAR  OF  DBS- 
pairing  state  departments  caught  between 
paradoxical  orders  and  finances  is  the  So- 
cial Security  Board,  believed  likely  to 
cut  off  such  states  from  federal  grants 
for  the  aged  because  of  non-conformity 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act.  Though  the  action  would  have 
an  immediate  effect  of  taking  away  a 
drowning  person's  straw,  the  depart- 
ments trust  that  it  will  serve  as  an 
eventual  lifesaver,  either  by  forcing  the 
states  to  amend  their  present  old  age 
legislation,  or  by  influencing  the  courts 
to  reconsider  the  original  intention  of 
the  state  legislatures  in  their  use  of  the 
word  "needy."  Already  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Social  Security  has 
received  the  opinion  of  counsel  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  that  the  state  no 
longer  will  be  eligible  for  federal  grants 
the  moment  it  adopts  the  procedure  or- 
dered in  the  Conant  decision.  On  the 
basis  of  this  opinion  and  the  fact  that 
the  preamble  of  the  state  law  explicitly 
states  that  it  is  being  enacted  to  comply 
with  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  depart- 
ment has  appealed  to  the  state  supreme 
court  for  a  rehearing. 

In  the  meantime  agitation  continues 
for  more  generous  federal  contributions 


to  the  aged.  Though  the  most  extreme 
state  schemes  were  defeated  last  No- 
vember [see  Survey  Midmonthly ,  De- 
cember 1938,  page  384]  many  a  repre- 
sentative finds  himself  in  Congress 
pledged  to  bring  further  federal  aid  to 
the  old  folks  back  home.  Since  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  grow  old 
with  the  same  effectiveness,  these  schemes 
cut  across  party  lines  and  bear  little  re- 
lation to  other  social  programs.  Thus 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Republican 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  promises  to 
introduce  legislation  to  raise  old  age 
assistance  payments  to  a  flat  rate  of  $60 
per  month  throughout  the  country,  and 
eight  Massachusetts  representatives  are 
pledged  to  a  program  which  would  pro- 
vide retirement  after  sixty  for  all  United 
States  citizens,  with  a  federal  annuity 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  equally  upon 
prevailing  standards  of  living. 

Plenty  of  lobbyists  are  available  to  re- 
fresh the  memories  of  any  absent-minded 
Congressional  members  who  might  lose 
interest  in  the  aged  through  the  immedi- 
ate considerations  of  such  matters  as  re- 
lief and  defense.  Among  the  strongest  or- 
ganizations pressing  for  bigger  and  better 
old  age  allowances  are  the  revived  Town- 
send  forces  and  the  General  Welfare 
Federation  of  America.  The  latter  would 
finance  federal  pensions  with  a  2  percent 
gross  income  tax  with  exemptions  pro- 
vided for  the  first  $100  of  income  each 
month  and  for  outlays  for  wages,  com- 
missions, taxes,  Interest  and  loans. 

In  Institutions — With  nearly  half  of 
Georgia's  public  and  some  few  of  its 
private  homes  for  the  aged  closed  as  a 
result  of  old  age  assistance,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  revise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  32  public  and  17  private  in- 
stitutions which  remain  and  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  continuing  usefulness. 
At  a  recent  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department  and  of  the 
homes,  it  was  agreed  that  "only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  is  institutional  care  for 
the  aged  desirable"  to  be  resorted  to  only 
when  "provisions  for  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  aged"  otherwise 
cannot  be  met.  The  group  recommended 
an  "active  governing  board  of  reputable 
citizens,"  a  temperamentally  patient 
staff,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  applicants 
"for  whom  the  institution  is  not  qualified 
to  care."  It  urged  "detailed  precaution- 
ary measures"  against  fire  and  other 
physical  hazards,  and  advised  the  utiliza- 
tion of  civic  and  church  organizations 
"to  provide  recreational  and  religious 
activities." 

Old    age   assistance   in   Cook   County, 
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Illinois  has  not  depopulated  the  Oak 
Forest  Infirmary,  as  its  advocates  hoped 
it  would.  Eighteen  months'  experience 
with  this  form  of  social  security  in  Il- 
linois has  proved  that  sheltered  institu- 
tional care  is  still  necessary  for  most  of 
the  Oak  Forest  residents.  Statistics  com- 
piled from  March  1936  through  October 
15,  1938,  show  that  only  25  percent  of 
the  2933  infirmary  residents  applied  for 
old  age  assistance  during  that  period, 
and  that  only  35  percent  of  these  appli- 
cations were  accepted.  Joseph  Moss, 
director  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare,  explains  these  figures 
by  pointing  out  that  approximately  half 
of  the  infirmary  residents  are  under 
sixty-five,  and  not  eligible  for  this  type 
of  help.  Many  of  the  others  need  insti- 
tutional care  because  of  chronic  illness 
or  other  reasons  that  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  adjust  to  normal  living. 

Among  the  States 

MORE  than  one  of  the  states,  with 
new  administrations  wielding  new 
brooms,  are  facing  the  possibility  of  leg- 
islative overhauling  of  their  departments 
of  public  welfare.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
report  definite  action  anywhere,  but  it  is 
apparent  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  care- 
ful studies  that  have  been  made  of  pub- 
lic welfare  administration,  there  is  little 
agreement  on  basic  principles,  at  least 
not  enough  to  withstand  new  political 
brooms.  For  example,  the  trend  in  or- 
ganization the  past  several  years  has 
been  to  separate  the  administration  of 
state  eleemosynary  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions from  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic assistance  services.  Yet  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  has  recommended  that 
the  present  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, carefully  and  expertly  set  up,  should 
be  made  one  of  three  divisions  of  a  new 
department  of  institutions  and  assistance, 
the  other  two  being  corrections,  proba- 
tion and  parole.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced,  however,  in  drafting  a  bill 
which  would  keep  the  governor's  promise 
to  preserve  the  work  of  the  present  de- 
partment of  which  progressive  Alaba- 
mans are  proud,  and  yet  effect  consoli- 
dation with  the  present  "convict  depart- 
ment," of  which  they  are  not  so  proud. 

Figures  to  Ponder — In  1917,  the  state 
of  Illinois  created  a  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  by  bringing  under  one  cen- 
tral authority  its  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  including  a  series  of  divisions, 
notably  of  child  welfare,  of  the  criminol- 
ogist  and  of  the  alienist.  In  1937,  John 
C.  Weigel,  fiscal  supervisor  of  the  de- 
partment, prepared  a  careful  'report  of 
the  way  in  which  the  state's  welfare  dol- 
lar is  spent.  He  called  it  "Twenty  Years 
After."  Published  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  his  analysis  of  annual 


expense,  liberally  illustrated  with  charts, 
tables  and  forms,  has  been  so  well  re- 
ceived it  is  now  in  its  second  printing. 

In  the  twenty  years  covered  by  the  re- 
port the  state's  population  increased  35 
percent,  the  population  of  its  mental  hos- 
pitals 80  percent,  its  prison  population 
180  percent.  The  state's  annual  expendi- 
ture for  public  welfare  rose  from  slightly 
under  $7  million  to  $60  million.  These, 
as  Mr.  Weigel  says  in  his  introductory 
note,  are  "figures  to  make  wise  men  pon- 
der." He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Illinois  carries  this  huge  burden  on  a 
"pay-as-you-go"  policy,  and  that  future 
generations  will  not  be  burdened  for  the 
responsibilities  created  by  this  one. 

Ghiseler  Conscious — The  vexed  bus- 
iness of  relief-chiselers  in  Pennsylvania 
is  now  handled  entirely  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  through 
some  twenty-four  claims  settlement  units 
or  agents  over  the  state.  The  depart- 
ment maintains  that  under  this  system  of 
"relentless  prosecution"  chiselers  are  tak- 
ing themselves  off  the  relief  rolls  "in 
thousands"  and  that  potential  chiselers, 
knowing  the  dangers  of  being  caught, 
"think  twice  before  they  try  to  put  some- 
thing over."  The  number  of  "restitution 


"Comes  the  Day!"  exulted  Ohio 
social  workers  when  Charles  L. 
Sherwood  was  appointed  director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Mr.  Sherwood's  previous 
activities  read  like  a  "white  list" 
of  Ohio  welfare  work  and  re- 
search. To  mention  only  two:  since 
1931,  he  has  been  executive  of  the 
Ohio  Mental  Hygiene  Association; 
since  1936,  assistant  director  of  the 
Ohio  Institute  for  Governmental 
Research  assigned  to  the  fields  of 
social  security,  relief  and  general 
welfare.  "I  realize,"  says  he,  "that 
you  get  out  of  a  camera  what  goes 
into  it,  but  some  day  I'll  have  a 
picture  polished  up  so  that  I  won't 
look  so  much  like  a  banshee." 


cases  approved  for  criminal  action"  in- 
creased from  372  in  1937  to  828  in  1938. 
However,  591  of  the  1938  cases  were 
still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Most  of  the  prosecutions  arose  out  of 
clients'  failures  to  report  jobs  or  to  dis- 
close assets.  The  amount  involved  was 
said  to  be  "usually  under  $20." 

Apparently  the  state  makes  concerted 
area  drives  in  its  chiseler  hunt  as  it 
started  the  new  year  with  the  arrest  of 
187  persons  accused  in  six  counties  of 
sniping  off  a  total  of  $19,137  from  the 
department's  resources.  The  maximum 
sentence  under  conviction  is  three  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  $1000  fine  plus  full 
restitution  and  prosecution  costs.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  each  food,  fuel,  clothing  or 
rent  order  or  each  cash  check  can  be 
considered  as  a  separate  offense.  How- 
ever, before  any  arrest,  the  accused  is 
given  opportunity  to  escape  prosecution 
by  restoring  his  relief  shavings. 

Planned  Publicity— The   New  York 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
starts  1939  with  a  public  reporting  pro- 
gram. Commissioner  David  C.  Adie,  in 
sending  a  sixteen-page  description  of  the 
plan  to  his  staff,  said  that  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  department 
that  such  planning  has  been  done.  He 
might  have  added  "and  the  first  time 
that  so  comprehensive  a  program  of  pub- 
lic information  has  been  undertaken  by 
any  welfare  department." 

The  plan  provides  for  a  balance  be- 
tween information  flowing  in  and  out  of 
the  public  reporting  office.  On  the  incom- 
ing side,  the  staff  is  asked  to  supply  news 
and  human  interest  stories,  preferably 
through  a  local  correspondent  appointed 
by  area  directors  and  division  heads. 
Monthly  audits  of  public  opinion  about 
the  department's  work  are  also  among 
items  coming  to  the  administrative  desk. 

The  outgoing  material  is  to  be  of  three 
types:  the  intimate  publications  going  to 
board,  staff,  governor  and  legislative  com- 
mittees; the  formal,  including  the  annual 
re-port,  important  addresses,  and  techni- 
cal pamphlets;  the  informal,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  all  the  major  chan- 
nels of  public  information.  Publications 
are  to  be  modern  in  appearance,  written 
in  popular  style  and  illustrated.  Special 
features  of  the  program  are  a  radio 
workshop  in  which  staff  members  and 
drama  classes  of  nearby  colleges  will  de- 
velop programs;  a  World's  Fair  exhibit 
to  be  broken  down  later  into  sections  for 
continued  use;  a  speakers'  committee. 

Perennial  Emergency — The  $25  mil- 
lion relief  request  of  Governor  Moore  to 
the  New  Jersey  legislature  has  been  re- 
duced slightly  by  an  anonymous  $10  con- 
tribution to  the  "state  conscience  fund," 
allocated  for  relief  at  the  governor's  sug- 
gestion. Where  the  other  $24,999,990 
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will  come  from,  if  at  all,  is  at  this  writ- 
ing, the  subject  of  heated  debate  both  in 
and  out  of  the  legislature.  A  week  after 
the  convening  of  the  lawmakers,  state 
troopers  guarded  the  capitol  at  Trenton 
as  a  precaution  against  "trouble"  arising 
from  a  Workers  Alliance  demonstration 
staged  to  spur  action  on  the  financing  of 
relief.  The  alliance  was  hardly  an  alarm- 
ist in  stressing  the  urgency  of  prompt 
action  in  a  state  which  now  owes  $9  mil- 
lion to  merchants  for  accepted  food  tickets. 
While  alliance  members  asked  for  $47,- 
500,000  for  New  Jersey's  unemployed,  a 
report  from  the  Stafe  Unemployment  Re- 
lief Commission  recommended  the  levy- 
ing of  an  emergency  tax  to  provide  $19 
million  to  cover  the  1938  deficit  and  the 
state's  share  of  1939  costs.  By  this  re- 
commendation, the  commission  not  only 
backed  up  its  previous  approval  of  New 
Jersey's  method  of  emergency  financing 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December 
1938,  page  387],  but  also  its  former  ad- 
vice to  put  greater  financial  responsibil- 
ity on  the  municipalities.  The  report  urges 
that  local  governments  should  assume  at 
least  half  the  share  for  employables  this 
year,  while  leaving  unemployables  as 
wholly  a  state  responsibility.  This  unique 
reversal  of  category  responsibility,  with 
the  suggested  $12  million  limit  to  state 
expenditure,  is  estimated  to  increase  the 
municipalities'  burden  from  a  former  $4 
million  to  $10  million.  The  legislature 
already  has  paved  the  way  for  acceptance 
of  the  commission's  report  through  the 
passage  of  a  bill  permitting  municipali- 
ties to  borrow  unlimited  sums  for  relief. 

Doctors  and   Dentists 

TPHE  new  tendency  of  health  insurance 
plans  to  emanate  from  medical  socie- 
ties has  resulted  in  Michigan  in  a  pro- 
posal of  the  State  Medical  Society  for 
prepayment  hospital  and  medical  services 
for  families  with  an  income  of  $1500  or 
less.  The  hospitalization  service,  costing 
an  individual  60  cents  a  month  and  a 
family  $1.25,  provides  for  twenty-one 
days'  care  the  first  year  of  membership 
and  an  increasing  number  of  days  each 
year  following,  up  to  thirty  days  the  fifth 
and  subsequent  years.  The  medical  plan 
offers  unit  or  time  service. 

Plans  With  Teeth— Logical  shadow 
of  American  medicine  is  American  den- 
tistry which  at  a  recent  meeting  of  its 
national  organization,  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  opposed  compulsory  health 
insurance.  In  endorsing  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Health  Program 
[see  The  Unserved  Millions,  by  Helen 
Hall  and  Paul  Kellogg,  Survey  Graphic, 
September  1938],  the  association  also  fol- 
lowed organized  medicine's  lead. 

Though     voluntary     health     insurance 
has    been    approved    by    its    national    or- 


ganization, the  dental  profession  has  not 
so  readily  followed  the  tendencies  of 
those  progressive  segments  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  which  have  left  the  ac- 
cepted path  to  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
cooperative  health.  Interesting  then  is 
the  news  of  a  group  dental  care  plan 
sponsored  by  three  local  dental  societies 
covering  twelve  New  York  counties.  An 
experimental  program  for  the  care  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
seven,  the  plan  calls  for  the  issuance  of 
5000  special  indemnity  policies  to  fami- 
lies drawn  from  the  rolls  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Hospital  Service.  Dental  services 
will  include  prophylaxes,  examinations, 
diagnoses,  fillings  and  extractions. 

Word  of  the  first  cooperative  dental 
plan  to  include  adults  comes  also  from 
New  York  where  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Dentistry  to  study  a  plan  proposed  at 
a  recent  meeting.  The  proposal  would 
provide  for  voluntary  dental  care  insur- 
ance limited  to  persons  earning  $2500 
or  less  annually.  Members  would  receive 
dental  care  for  $8  to  $12  a  year  after 
first  paying  for  an  initial  reconditioning 
of  their  teeth  through  monthly  deferred 
payments.  The  latter  cost  would  be  based 
on  the  average  fees  now  paid  by  persons 
in  the  $1500-$3500  income  groups. 

Lost  teeth,  broken  jaws  and  other  oral 
injuries  are  part  of  the  tragedy  of  phe- 
nomenal disasters.  United  in  their  recog- 
nition of  emergency  need  following  great 
catastrophes,  the  country's  dentists, 
through  their  national  association,  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  provide  free 
emergency  dental  care  to  future  disas- 
ter sufferers.  A  national  committee  at 
Washington  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  American 
Dental  Association  will  coordinate  the 
scheme  which  involves  the  cooperation 
of  local  dentists  and  Red  Cross  chapters. 

The  Cooperative  Struggle— The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  may 
soon  settle  the  question  of  whether  a 
corporation  which  contracts  to  provide 
medical  services  is  undertaking  to  prac- 
tice medicine  without  a  license.  The  case 
of  the  Pacific  Health  Association,  a  San 
Francisco  medical  cooperative,  has  now 
reached  the  high  tribunal  in  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  the  California  su- 
preme court  which  held  that  the  associa- 
tion was  practicing  medicine  without  a 
license  in  violation  of  a  state  law,  al- 
though its  treatment  is  dispensed  by  li- 
censed physicians.  In  its  appeal  the  asso- 
ciation maintains  that  the  state  court 
insofar  as  it  "prohibits  the  petitioner 
from  undertaking  to  pay  for  services  of 
licensed  physicians  .  .  .  plainly  forbids 
the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  property 
right." 

An  advance  has  been  made  by  the 
Group  Health  Association  of  Washing- 


ton, D.  C.  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 
Recently  the  efforts  of  disinterested  me- 
diators brought  about  the  admission  of 
three  Group  Health  staff  members  to 
the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Garfield 
Hospital.  .  .  .  The  modern  demand  for 
"preventive  medicine"  has  been  heeded 
in  Greendale,  Wis.  by  the  medical  com- 
mittee of  the  government's  Greendale 
Housing  Project  which  has  rejected  a 
prepayment  medical  care  plan  of  the  lo- 
cal medical  society.  The  society's  pro- 
posal was  turned  down  because  it  pro- 
vided only  for  catastrophic  illnesses.  The 
project  now  plans  a  Greendale  unit  of 
the  Milwaukee  Medical  Center  [see 
Medical  Rift  in  Milwaukee,  by  Andrew 
and  Hannah  Biemiller,  Survey  Graphic, 
August  1938]  to  be  known  as  the  Green- 
dale  Health  Association.  Under  the  plan 
the  center  would  equip  a  branch  office 
with  a  physician  on  call  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  Monthly  dues  will  be  $1  per  per- 
son, $2  per  couple,  $3  per  family. 

In  Missouri  the  financial  cloud  threat- 
ening the  St.  Louis  Wage  Earners  Asso- 
ciation, a  medical  cooperative  [see  Survey 
Mitlmonthly,  December  1938,  page  392] 
has  been  dispelled  by  a  vote  of  its  mem- 
bers to  pay  extra  for  operations,  deliver- 
ies, home  and  hospital  calls,  infant  care. 
Defeated  was  the  proposal  for  increased 
dues. 

The  Public's  Health 

LJEALTH  shines  like  a  silver  lining 
through  reviews  of  1938,  for  the 
lowest  deathrate  on  record  is  to  be 
chalked  up  to  what  was  otherwise  con- 
sidered a  blue  year.  Though  figures  are 
not  in  from  all  states  and  localities  cu- 
mulative reports  through  the  first  nine 
months  indicate  that  the  rate  will  be  10.5 
or  less  per  1000  population.  The  lowest 
previous  deathrate  was  10.7  in  1933. 

New  York  City,  where  computation  is 
complete,  reports  a  rate  of  9.8  as  com- 
pared with  a  previous  low  of  10.3  in 
1935.  Contributory  to  the  low  rate  was 
the  reduction  in  infant  mortality  which 
fell  below  40  per  1000  live  births  for 
the  first  time  in  the  city's  history. 

An  unexpected  increase  in  the  coun- 
try's birthrate  coupled  with  the  decreased 
deathrate  has  resulted  in  the  greatest 
rate  of  natural  increase  since  1931.  The 
second  successive  year  when  the  rate  of 
natural  increase  has  been  larger  than  in 
the  preceding  year  puts  an  interesting 
upward  bend  in  the  closely  watched  pop- 
ulation curve. 

Sick  Guests — Many  visitors  to  the 
coming  World's  Fair  in  New  York  will 
be  travelling  on  a  shoestring  not  strong 
enough  to  support  an  unexpected  illness. 
New  York  City's  private  hospitals  feel 
that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
financial  burden  entailed  in  supplying 
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1500  beds  a  day  to  out-of-town  fairgoers. 
Consequently  they  have  appealed,  with- 
out satisfactory  response,  to  the  World's 
Fair  Corporation  to  raise  a  fund  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  for  "mass 
hospitalization."  The  mayor  and  the 
commissioner  of  hospitals  have  suggested 
another  possibility:  that  the  city  act  as 
host  to  its  stricken  visitors  through  the 
use  of  the  new  municipal  hospital  for 
chronic  patients,  now  under  construction. 

Grants — Largest  appropriation  in  the 
twenty-year  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  was  made  in  1938  when 
$2,277,953  was  allotted  for  "the  welfare 
of  mankind,"  of  which  four  fifths  was 
dedicated  to  medical  research,  the  pro- 
motion of  public  health,  and  the  spread 
of  community  hospitals  in  rural  areas. 
The  fund  set  aside  $345,000  for  research 
in  fifteen  medical  schools  and  hospitals; 
made  grants  supporting  rural  public 
health  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Massa- 
chusetts, Oklahoma  and  Alabama;  estab- 
lished fellowships  in  universities  and 
schools  of  social  work  in  psychiatry  and 
psychiatric  social  work  and  for  medical 
research;  subsidized  teaching  clinics  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Minneapolis 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  coopera- 
tion between  the  fields  of  psychiatry  and 
pediatrics.  During  the  year,  the  ninth 
community  center  hospital  to  be  built  by 
the  fund  was  opened  at  Ada,  Okla.  A 
tenth  is  underway  at  Provo,  Utah  and 
another  is  planned  for  Lancaster,  S.  C. 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion recently  granted  funds  to  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  for  research  in  tuberculosis 
among  the  diabetic.  Dr.  Maxim  Stein- 
bach  of  the  department  of  bacteriology 
of  the  University's  Medical  School  is 
making  the  study. .  .  .  The  Josiah  Macy, 
Jr.  Foundation  stimulated  medical  re- 
search in  1938  with  $175,420,  the  ag- 
gregate of  thirty  grants  made  to  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

V.  D. — The  opening  of  this  month 
marked  the  renewal  of  the  drive  against 
syphilis  with  the  third  National  Social 
Hygiene  Day.  The  slogan  "Guard 
Against  Syphilis"  was  used  at  some  5000 
meetings  throughout  the  country  in  an 
attempt  to  focus  public  attention  on  one 
of  the  gravest  threats  to  the  health  of 
the  nation. 

Statistics  from  Washington  show  that 
60,000  syphilitic  babies  are  born  annually 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  health 
department  of  Dayton,  Ohio  reports  that 
in  two  years  the  number  of  syphilitic 
patients  receiving  treatment  has  doubled. 
.  .  .  Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  treatments 
in  New  York  City  hospitals  and  clinics 

cost  more  than  $2,500,000  each  year 

In  California,  syphilis  cases  reported  in- 
creased from  828  in  February  1937  to 
2335  in  June  1938.  ...  Of  the  615  men 


admitted  to  the  Indiana  State  Prison  in 
1937,  21  percent  showed  a  positive  Was- 
serman  reaction;  49  percent  had  a  history 
of  venereal  disease.  .  .  .  Positive  reac- 
tions occurred  in  nearly  2  percent  of  the 
60,124  premarital  blood  tests  taken  by 
the  Illinois  state  diagnostic  laboratories. 

Though  fifteen  states  have  laws  re- 
quiring syphilis  tests  of  one  or  both 
parties  to  a  marriage,  only  three  require 
such  an  examination  in  pregnancy.  In 
Vermont,  a  state  having  no  premarital 
examination  requirement,  the  attorney 
general  has  ruled  that  town  clerks  are 
subject  to  a  fine  for  issuing  marriage 
licenses  illegal  in  other  states. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Extension  Division  cooperate  in  sending 
out  information  on  syphilis.  While  the 
board's  bulletins  are  for  general  distri- 
bution the  university's  material  is  in- 
tended for  group  study  purposes  and  is 
available  through  the  package  library 
department.  The  department  reports  that 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1938  requests 
for  material  on  syphilis  were  greater 
than  in  the  twelve  preceding  months  put 
together. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

HpHE  annual  report  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1938,  shows  a  total  of  386 
cases  requiring  the  use  of  this  machin- 
ery, set  up  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  to  further  orderly  and  peaceful  re- 
lations between  employers  and  employes 
on  the  railroads.  (Price  15  cents  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington.) William  Leiserson,  chairman  of 
the  board,  reports  that  241  cases  had 
been  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  leaving  145  pending.  He  points  to  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  the  board's 
time  and  energy  that  goes  into  hearings, 
findings  of  fact  and  rulings  to  determine 
which  of  two  competing  labor  organiza- 
tions should  represent  various  classes 
and  crafts  of  employes,  and  adds:  "Un- 
fortunately the  greatest  need  for  the 
holding  of  such  hearings  has  grown  out 
of  disputes  over  membership  between  two 
organizations  national  in  scope,  which 
disputes  would  never  have  arisen  had  the 
organizations  involved  exerted  the  same 
efforts  to  agree  with  one  another  over 
their  proper  jurisdiction  that  the  act  ex- 
pects carriers  and  employes  to  exert  in 
the  making  of  labor  agreements." 

Complaints — Up  to  December  22,  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  had  received  4591 
complaints  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  These  are 
being  investigated  by  the  twenty-one 
members  of  the  field  staff  of  the  division, 
or  by  employes  of  the  state  labor  depart- 


ments. Of  the  4591  complaints,  40  per- 
cent originated  in  Area  No.  1,  which  in- 
cludes New  England,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania;  33  percent  came  from  the 
Gulf  States;  24  percent  from  the  Mid- 
west; 3  percent  from  the  Far  West.  An 
analysis  showed  that  36  percent  of  the 
complaints  indicated  violations,  17  per- 
cent indicated  no  violations,  and  addi- 
tional information  was  required  on  47 
percent. 

Workers'  Education— After  eighteen 
years  on  the  Bryn  Mawr  campus,  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry  is  moving  to  a  site 
of  its  own.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
school  has  leased  two  houses  at  West 
Park-on-the-Hudson,  New  York,  where 
winter  as  well  as  summer  sessions  can 
be  held,  and  also  institutes  for  labor 
groups.  The  announcement  of  the  new 
plan  states  that  the  present  board  of  the 
school,  including  representatives  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  labor  organizations,  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  the  school,  will  con- 
tinue in  office,  "but  the  board  will  be 
increased  to  include  a  larger  representa- 
tion of  labor,  and  a  council  of  advisers 
headed  by  President  Marion  Edwards 
Park  of  Bryn  Mawr  will  be  appointed 
to  widen  the  support  and  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  school."  Jean  Carter 
will  continue  to  serve  as  director. 

The  National  Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
announces  that  workers'  education  is  one 
of  the  subjects  selected  for  special  con- 
sideration this  year,  particularly  among 
the  35,000  young  women  belonging  to  the 
organization's  industrial  clubs  through- 
out the  country.  Mrs.  Sherwood  Ander- 
son was  recently  appointed  head  of  the 
industrial  staff  of  the  National  Board. 

Child  Laboi There  are  approximate- 
ly 500,000  child  workers  in  this  country 
whose  employment  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  according  to 
estimates  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Lork.  These 
are  children  working  in  intrastate  indus- 
tries— chiefly  mercantile  and  personal 
service — and  thousands  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  report  includes  a  preliminary 
statement  on  the  agricultural  employ- 
ment of  children  of  migratory  families, 
based  on  field  studies  in  New  Jersey,  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon  and  Washington. 

Record  and  Report— T  h  e  Consum- 
ers' League  of  New  York  has  brought 
up  to  date  the  useful  pamphlet,  "Labor 
Law  Highlights  for  New  York  State," 
prepared  by  Estelle  Lauder.  From  the 
league,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  5  cents.  Quantity  rates.  .  .  .  The 
January  issue  of  Social  Questions,  the 
bulletin  of  the  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Service  (150  Fifth  Avenue,  New- 
York)  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
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the  Wagner  Act — history,  objective,  rec- 
ord of  the  NLRB,  union  attitudes,  etc. 
.  .  .  The  committee  reports  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Fifth  National  Con- 
ference on  Labor  Legislation  in  Novem- 
ber 1938,  are  available  as  Bulletin  25-A 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Youth  and  Education 

*~pHE  Mississippi  Education  Associa- 
tion  has  a  special  committee  investi- 
gating the  state's  public  school  curricu- 
lum as  related  to  the  Negro,  of  which 
Rolfe  Lanier  Hunt,  superintendent, 
Louise  Consolidated  School,  Louise, 
Miss.,  is  chairman.  The  first  report  of 
the  committee  seeks  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "What  does  the  graduate  of  the 
public  highschool,  who  has  mastered  his 
textbooks,  know  about  the  Negro?" 
This  report,  published  in  the  Mississippi 
Educational  Advance  for  December, 
shows  that  only  history  and  civics  texts 
mention  the  Negro,  that  while  no  animus 
against  the  Negro  is  expressed,  the  Ne- 
gro is  most  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
slave,  "in  terms  of  property  rather  than 
personality,"  that  there  is  no  record  of 
Negro  achievements  and  contributions  to 
American  life,  and  that  the  student  learns 
little  or  nothing  of  the  cultural  back- 
grounds of  the  Negro  American.  The  re- 
port comments:  "If  the  citizen  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  to  understand  his  environment, 
he  will  need  a  larger  understanding  of 
the  Negro's  part  in  Mississippi  life.  .  .  . 
A  later  report  will  recommend  such  ma- 
terials as  might  give  understanding  of 
the  origins  and  achievements  of  the  Ne- 
gro." 

New  Service — The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  established  a  National  Occupa- 
tional Information  and  Guidance  Ser- 
vice, Harry  Jager,  director,  to  collect 
and  distribute  information  about  occu- 
pations; build  up  a  cumulative  inventory 
of  the  requirements  for  different  occu- 
pations; and  encourage  occupational  in- 
formation and  guidance  as  "an  integral 
part  of  school  programs." 

Adult  Education— A  county-by-coun- 
ty report  of  the  general  and  cultural  di- 
vision of  the  upstate  adult  education 
project  of  the  New  York  State  WPA 
has  been  prepared  by  Nellie  M.  Seeds, 
supervisor.  The  project  includes  general 
education  in  literacy  and  citizenship  as 
well  as  cultural  classes.  Of  the  1724 
teachers  employed  full  or  part  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938, 
about  one  fifth  (300)  were  in  the  gen- 
eral and  cultural  division.  The  classes 
offered  included  art,  music,  languages, 
literature  and  creative  writing,  drama- 
tics and  public  speaking,  natural  science 
and  mathematics.  The  report  comments : 
"The  field  of  social  science  has  been  woe- 


fully neglected,  owing  to  the  impossibil- 
ity of  securing  teachers  who  combine 
book  learning  and  necessary  maturity  of 
judgment."  The  largest  registration  is  in 
the  field  of  vocational  training.  The  to- 
tal registration  was  16,325. 

The  third  of  the  special  volumes  to  be 
released  by  the  New  York  Regents'  In* 
quiry  staff  is  "Adult  Education,"  written 
by  Professor  Floyd  W.  Reeves  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  was  in  charge 
of  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  by  his 
assistants  Thomas  Fansler  and  Cyril  O. 
Houle.  The  report  makes  clear  that 
"adult  education  is  as  important  as  the 
traditional  elementary  and  secondary  di- 
visions of  the  schools,"  but  that  it  is  in 
an  experimental  stage.  The  researchers, 
analyzing  public,  private,  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  for  adult  education, 
found  that  the  field  is  covered  only  in 
spots.  There  is  a  lack  of  information 
and  guidance  for  the  individual  student, 
and  the  whole  field  is  "inefficient  and 
disorganized."  The  three  major  obstacles 
to  adult  education  progress  are  said  to 
be:  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
educators  of  what  adult  education 
means;  lack  of  financial  support;  lack 
of  the  necessary  machinery  to  administer 
an  effective  program. 

Refugee  Students— In  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  Refugee  Student  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (Robert  Spivack, 
secretary,  2  West  45  Street,  New  York), 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
issues  "a  word  of  caution"  about  stu- 
dent-raised funds  for  bringing  student 
refugees  to  American  campuses.  As  an 
expression  of  indignation  and  sympathy, 
students  in  a  number  of  institutions  have 
started  funds  for  refugee  scholarships. 
The  institute  points  out  that  "there  are 
probably  not  enough  qualified  refugee 
students  in  the  United  States  at  present 
to  fill  all  the  scholarships  now  offered." 
Further,  German  emigrant  restrictions 
and  American  immigration  laws  "mili- 
tate against  the  coming  to  this  country 
of  many  students — possibly  among  them 
the  very  best."  The  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  International  Student 
Service,  the  National  Student  Federation 
of  America,  the  Committee  on  Friendly 
Relations  Among  Foreign  Students,  and 
the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  among  the  groups 
that  are  pooling  their  efforts  in  the  co- 
ordinating committee.  Colleges  and  stu- 
dent groups  are  urged  to  consult  this 
committee  in  planning  aid  to  refugee 
students. 

Opportunity  Classes  —  Six  hundred 
boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve 
attending  twenty  New  York  City  public 
schools  have  taken  part  in  a  two-year  ex- 
periment with  informal  classes  for  mal- 
adjusted children.  In  his  report  of  the  ex- 
periment to  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  associate 


superintendent  in  charge  of  the  elemen- 
tary division,  Benjamin  B.  Greenberg 
listed  among  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  cure  of  truancy,  happier  pupils, 
the  correction  of  many  undesirable  trends 
and  habits.  The  program  of  the  classes 
included  handwork,  games,  excursions  to 
zoos  and  museums.  Dr.  Greenberg  rec- 
ommends that  this  type  of  education  be 
made  "a  permanent  feature  of  our  edu- 
cational system,"  and  estimates  that  5 
percent  of  the  elementary  school  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City  needs  such  "op- 
portunity classes." 

NYA — Aubrey  Williams,  administrator 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
announces  that  312,893  students  were 
employed  in  the  NYA  student  aid  pro- 
gram for  October  1938,  an  increase  of 
68,000  over  the  figure  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  1937.  Of  this  number,  212,- 
473  were  highschool  students;  100,420, 
in  college. 

Record  and  Report — "Stories  for 
Parents,"  a  series  of  leaflets  by  Jean 
Schick  Grossman,  provides  simple,  spe- 
cific and  attractive  material  for  use  in 
parent  education  groups.  Price  5  cents 
each  from  the  Child  Study  Association 
of  America,  221  West  57  Street,  New 
York.  .  .  .  "Adult  Education  Courses 
of  Study,"  by  Andrew  Hendrickson,  is 
the  first  of  pamphlets  based  on  studies  of 
"problems  which  are  recurrent  in  actual 
adult  education  programs."  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  .  .  .  "Com- 
munity Planning  in  Adult  Education," 
is  a  practical  handbook  for  the  admin- 
istrator of  classes  for  adults,  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, School  of  Education,  New  York 
University.  Price  50  cents. 

National  Conference 

"^JO  less  than  seventy  different  groups, 
all  diligent,  have  been  at  work  for 
the  past  two  months  planning  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  June 
18-24.  In  New  York  last  month  repre- 
sentatives of  the  groups  began  putting  all 
the  pieces  together  into  the  pattern  which 
will  unfold  in  Buffalo.  With  five  confer- 
ence sections,  twelve  special  committees 
and  fifty-two  affiliated  groups  planning 
anywhere  from  one  to  five  meetings 
apiece  there  will  be  plenty  to  do  in  Buf- 
falo. Conference  headquarters  and  ser- 
vices, registration  and  exhibits,  will  be 
on  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the  Statler 
Hotel,  but  with  the  promise  of  six  ear- 
marked express  elevators  that  seven- 
teenth floor  will  not  be  as  bad  as  it 
sounds.  All  meeting  places  are  within 
five  or  six  blocks  of  the  Statler. 

While  the  program  has  not  yet  jelled 
enough    to    announce    the    speakers,    the 
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subjects  of  the  general  sessions  have 
been  framed.  Paul  Kellogg's  presidential 
address  on  the  opening  night  is  titled, 
"Buffalo  and  Points  West."  Other  topics 
of  general  sessions  are:  The  Call  of  Our 
Great  Traditions;  Frontiers:  Old  and 
New;  Health  Ahead:  A  National  Pro- 
gram; Current  Bearings  of  the  World 
Crisis.  Lighter  moments  of  the  week 
will  be  the  president's  reception  tendered 
by  the  Buffalo  committee  and  the  show, 
"After  Hours,"  put  on  by  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council. 

This  year's  "something  new"  that 
Howard  R.  Knight,  conference  secretary, 
always  likes  to  try  at  least  once,  will  be 
three  things:  a  "get-together"  the  Mon- 
day afternoon  of  conference  week  with 
a  chance  for  newcomers  to  meet  old  tim- 
ers; a  steering  service  by  which  confer- 
ence novitiates  will  be  helped  to  pick 
their  way  through  the  labyrinthine  pro- 
gram; a  coaching  service  for  speakers, 
offered  by  the  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council. 

A  single  week  not  holding  time  enough 
for  all  that  social  work  has  to  say,  a 
number  of  organizations  are  holding  ses- 
sions for  several  days  preceding  the  big 
show.  These  include :  National  Conference 
of  Jewish  Social  Welfare,  National  Pro- 
bation Association,  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  National  Federation 
of  Settlements,  National  Conference  of 
International  Institutes  and  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Volunteers 

DECOGNITION  of  the  usefulness 
of  volunteers  to  a  point  far  beyond 
glorified  "handymen"  or  chauffeurs  is 
spreading  throughout  the  country  and  fos- 
tering educational  programs  to  sharpen 
their  awareness  of  community  and  agen- 
cy problems.  News  of  two  particularly 
interesting  programs  comes  from  Brook- 
lyn and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  Brooklyn 
plan  of  lectures  has  been  set  up  for  its 
175  volunteers  by  the  new  Brooklyn 
Central  Volunteer  Agency,  the  only  vol- 
unteer center  within  the  city  of  New 
York.  Beginning  with  a  late  history  of 
the  borough  designed  to  show  the  pro- 
found changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  course 
presents  a  brief  outline  of  the  social  work 
field  through  lectures  on  government 
participation,  case  work,  both  family  and 
children's,  recreational  program  planning 
and  mental  hygiene.  From  there  the 
schedule  is  refined  to  a  special  volunteer 
approach  including  such  subjects  as  the 
volunteer's  participation  and  responsibil- 
ity in  a  community  program  and  execu- 
tive board  membership. 

Not  so  new  as  the  Brooklyn  program, 
the  educational  plans  of  the  Volunteer 
Service  Bureau  of  Buffalo  triumphantly 
carried  through  their  first  year  and  are 
ready  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Find- 


ing most  of  its  volunteers  engaged  in 
work  which  had  some  contact  with  hos- 
pitals or  clinics,  the  bureau  gave  its  pro- 
gram a  distinct  medical  twist  presenting 
physicians  as  lecturers.  This  schedule 
also  began  with  history,  but  of  a  different 
type,  the  history  of  the  modern  hospital. 
There  followed  such  special  medical 
topics  as  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  ortho- 
pedics, psychiatry,  tuberculosis,  discussed 
in  their  relation  to  clinical  work.  Finally 
the  social  worker  was  introduced  in  her 
connection  with  the  medical  field.  This 
subject  was  divided  into  three  parts  with 
lectures  given  by  the  secretary  of  the 
local  Red  Cross  chapter,  a  director  of  a 
hospital  social  service  department  and  a 
case  supervisor  of  a  family  agency.  Field 
trips  to  general  and  specialized  hospitals 
were  included  in  the  course. 

New  Center — The  latest  volunteer 
center  to  be  established,  Baltimore's  Cen- 
tral Volunteer  Bureau,  is  the  result  of  a 
two-year  study  by  a  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  In  reporting 
on  the  study,  the  committee  stressed  the 
value  of  the  volunteer  in  supplementing 
the  regular  staff,  often  quantitatively  in- 
adequate; in  interpreting  agency  work 
to  the  community  and  increasing  its  con- 
sciousness of  the  city's  social  problems; 
in  testing  the  practical  value  of  new  ac- 
tivities before  complete  agency  accept- 
ance. The  committee  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  volunteer  center,  now 
materialized  as  the  council's  new  bureau. 
Number  one  activity  is  a  central  train- 
ing program  for  volunteers.  Next  im- 
portant plan  is  to  draw  up  an  interpre- 
tive program  for  agencies  in  the  use  of 
volunteers.  Then  will  come  a  continua- 
tion of  the  study  regarding  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  con- 
ferences for  the  discussion  of  volunteer 
placement. 

Fifty-four  Baltimore  agencies  have 
been  using  volunteer  workers  who  for- 
merly were  recruited  and  placed  by  four 
agencies,  the  Ladies  of  Chanty,  the 
Junior  League,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  and  the  Volunteer  Bureau  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  but  the  Cen- 
tral Volunteer  Bureau  represents  the 
first  coordinated  attempt  in  the  city  to 
train  the  layman  outside  of  his  immedi- 
ate sphere  or  to  work  for  improved  vol- 
unteer supervision  and  services  within 
the  agencies. 

Incubators — Private  schools  may  serve 
the  community  in  more  than  a  formal 
educational  capacity  if  the  latent  ideas 
of  two  large  New  York  social  agencies 
prove  fruitful.  Working  together  through 
a  joint  committee,  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
plan  to  enlist  the  interest  and  aid  of  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  the  schools  in  organiz- 
ing pupils  into  study  groups  calculated 
to  act  as  incubators  for  future  board 


members  and  citizen  contributors  to  vol- 
untary welfare  programs.  Heading  the 
project  is  Crystal  Potter,  formerly  with 
the  city's  Emergency  Relief  Bureau. 

Junior  League — Newest  project  of  the 
Junior  League  of  New  York  is  a  central 
council  of  hospital  libraries  which  will 
serve  fourteen  of  the  city's  hospitals. 
The  staff  of  volunteers  has  been  trained, 
through  a  special  league  course,  to  cata- 
logue, distribute  and  review  the  books 
from  a  bibliotherapeutic  angle.  The  ser- 
vice is  being  set  up  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Welfare  Island  Hospital  occupational 
therapy  project  which  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  city. 

In  Print — Without  recourse  to  baffling 
social  work  terminology,  the  committee 
on  interpretation  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Milwaukee  has  prepared 
a  "Manual  for  Board  and  Committee 
Members,"  price  25  cents  from  the  asso- 
ciation, 1243  North  Van  Buren  Street, 
Milwaukee.  The  complete  story  of  the 
agency  is  told  in  brief  discussions  of  its 
history  and  reasons  for  being,  its  poli- 
cies, its  professional  and  volunteer  staff, 
its  membership,  its  finances.  Here  are  no 
exalted  pretentions  to  scare  off  a  lay- 
man beginning  to  find  social  work  too 
technical  to  hold  his  interest;  no  senti- 
mentalities aimed  at  his  pocketbook;  but 
only  an  analysis  of  a  particular  organi- 
zation presented  clearly  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  realistic  picture  of  what  a  family 
agency  is  and  why. 

"Board  Members:  A  Selected  List  of 
References,"  compiled  by  Agnes  H.Camp- 
bell, is  published  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Library  as  Bulletin  No.  152. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  library,  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York. 

The  Jewish  Agencies 

CERVICE  trends  during  1937  in  six 
^  fields  of  social  work  in  agencies  un- 
der Jewish  auspices  are  traced  in  Section 
I  of  the  yearbook  of  Jewish  Social  Work 
issued  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds.  (Price  75 
cents  from  the  council,  165  West  46 
Street,  New  York.) 

While  the  figures  do  not  represent  by 
any  means  the  whole  volume  of  Jewish 
social  work  they  represent  the  largest 
and  most  typical  agencies  and  are  held  to 
be  indicative  of  all.  Monthly  reports 
from  fifty-four  family  agencies  showed  a 
rise  of  6  percent  in  volume  of  service 
over  1936,  with  a  faster  turnover  of 
cases  and  increased  emphasis  on  short 
term  contacts.  Relief  expenditures  de- 
creased for  the  fourth  successive  year, 
but  relief  per  case  rose  for  the  first  time 
since  1929,  although  still  25  percent  be- 
low the  average  for  that  year.  This  lag 
is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  practice  of 
supplementing  public  relief  allowances. 
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March  winds  will  be  favorable  to 
The  Family,  publication  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  when  they  usher  in 
Maurine  Boie  as  its  new  editor 
and  the  association's  secretary  for 
professional  education.  Double 
service  is  nothing  new  to  Miss  Boie 
who  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department 
of  Social  Sciences  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  while  holding  down  a  job  as 
case  worker  with  the  Philadelphia 
Family  Society. 


In  1937  as  in  1936  supplementation  took 
about  one  dollar  out  of  every  four  of  re- 
lief expenditures. 

In  the  field  of  child  care  fifty-five 
agencies  reported  slight  change  in  vol- 
ume of  work.  Institutional  population  de- 
clined for  the  sixth  successive  year  but 
the  number  of  children  in  foster  homes 
and  elsewhere  increased.  The  bed  capac- 
ity of  institutions  is  being  reduced  stead- 
ily but  even  so  two  of  every  ten  institu- 
tional beds  were  not  in  use  in  1937. 

Eleven  agencies  furnished  vocational 
guidance  service  to  an  average  of  about 
15,000  persons  per  month.  Placements, 
including  those  in  "permanent"  jobs, 
went  up,  but  nonetheless  38  percent  of 
all  jobs  were  scheduled  to  last  less  than 
a  month.  Over  half  of  all  new  registrants 
were  classified  as  clerical  workers. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  volume 
of  work  in  the  forty-two  homes  for  the 
aged,  but  there  was  a  rise  in  applications 
and  a  high  degree  of  bed  utilization. 

The  volume  of  service  of  general  hos- 
pitals continued  in  the  rising  curve  evi- 
dent since  1932,  while  that  of  hospitals 
for  the  tuberculous  and  chronically  ill 
remained  relatively  level.  The  ratio  of 
free  care — 34  percent  in  general,  87  in 
tuberculous  and  95  in  chronic — was  prac- 
tically unchanged  as  was  that  of  Jew- 
ish patients  admitted — 59  percent  in  gen- 
eral, 83  percent  in  tuberculous  and  100 


percent  in  three  of  the  four  reporting 
hospitals  for  chronics.  The  use  of  the 
facilities  of  dispensaries  and  out-patient 
departments  remained  at  approximately 
the  1936  level. 

The  second  section  of  the  yearbook,  to 
come  along  later,  will  deal  with  the  in- 
come and  expenditures  of  federations 
and  welfare  funds  and  their  constituent 
local  agencies. 

Professional 

^\RGANIZED  medicine  and  social 
^~^  workers  are  getting  together  in  at 
least  one  part  of  the  country  in  spite  of 
all  the  noise  about  mutual  distrust.  In 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  the  local  medical 
society  and  a  group  of  social  agencies 
have  formed  a  committee  "to  effect  bet- 
ter cooperation  between  medical  and  so- 
cial work  professions  ...  to  interpret 
the  work  and  problems  of  the  individual 
physician  to  the  social  worker  and,  con- 
versely, to  provide  a  channel  whereby 
the  work  of  the  social  service  profession 
may  be  interpreted  to  physicians."  On 
the  committee  are  three  doctors  appointed 
by  the  Essex  County  Medical  Society 
and  three  social  workers,  representatives 
of  the  Essex  County  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Work  and  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

Meetings — The  fifth  annual  conference 
on  the  conservation  of  marriage  and  the 
family  will  be  held  April  11-14  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke 
University  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Ernest  R.  Groves.  For  details  address  R. 
M.  Grumman,  Extension  Division,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  .  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  1939  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  scheduled 
for  October  17-20.  .  .  .  June  26-29  are 
the  dates  set  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
in  Boston. 

New  Courses — Studies  in  social  case 
work  and  welfare  activities,  including 
practical  case  work  experience,  are  now 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  Among  the  courses  are 
work  in  foods  and  budgets,  field  work 
supervision,  and  social  case  work  studies. 
The  latter  are  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  E.  Fink,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Field  work  is 
arranged  with  the  State  Welfare  De- 
partment and  the  county  welfare  units 
for  several  days  each  week.  A  seminar 
for  supervisors,  conducted  in  Atlanta 
one  day  a  week,  includes  conferences 
on  case  work  implications  for  super- 
visors and  those  in  administrative  posi- 
tions; supervisor  relationships  with  staff, 


board,  community  and  agency;  and  dis- 
cussions based  on  field  experience. 

The  educational  department  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  this 
month  introduces  a  course  in  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  home,  school  and 
community  relations  to  demonstrate  spe- 
cific methods  of  coordinating  the  various 
services  in  order  to  improve  emotional, 
social  and  educational  adjustments  in 
children.  The  course  is  conducted  by 
Viola  M.  Mitchell,  regional  chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers. 

Lectures — A  committee  of  well  known 
New  Yorkers,  social  workers  and  others, 
is  sponsoring  the  lectures  offered  by 
Alice  Salomon,  dean  of  international 
social  workers,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  since  her  enforced  departure 
from  Germany  more  than  a  year  ago. 
For  details  of  topics,  terms  and  avail- 
able dates,  address  Miss  Salomon  at  141 
East  88  Street,  New  York. 

Proposed  Legislation — A  bill  to  regu- 
late nursing  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
California  State  Nurses  Association  pro- 
viding for  licensing  all  professional  nurses 
in  California  and  outlawing  paid  nursing 
by  non-licensed  persons  in  situations  ne- 
cessitating professional  experience.  Such 
situations  are  defined  in  the  proposed  act, 
which  also  would  regulate  professional 
training  by  providing  for  supervision  of 
schools  of  nursing  and  requiring  a  thirty- 
six  months'  minimum  course  of  instruc- 
tion. To  administer  the  act  the  governor 
would  appoint  a  board  of  five  registered 
nurses  from  a  panel  submitted  by  the 
State  Nurses  Association.  The  legislature 
is  now  in  session. 

Nursing  Education — Approval  has 
been  granted  by  the  education  committee 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  to  courses  in  public 
health  nursing  offered  by  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, New  York  University  and  Du- 
quesne  University.  These  additions  bring 
to  twenty-two  the  number  of  universities 
with  such  approved  programs. 

Using  seven  municipal  hospitals  as 
training  grounds,  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Hospitals  has  begun  a 
course  for  bedside  attendants  and  nurses' 
aides.  By  1940  the  department  expects 
to  be  able  to  conform  with  specifications 
in  the  new  Nurse  Practice  law,  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly  February  1938, 
page  48,  and  September  1938,  page  294] 
which  sets  up  license  requirements  for 
such  attendants  to  include  six  months' 
hospital  training  and  three  months'  theo- 
retical training.  The  accepted  students 
have  all  received  preliminary  training  at 
Y.W.C.A.  schools. 

Affiliation  in  nursing  is  offered  to 
schools  of  nursing  in  Missouri  by  the 
Kansas  City  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
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Hospital.  Developed  in  collaboration 
with  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Nurse 
Examiners  the  course  in  its  four-week 
period  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  care, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

In  Nebraska,  affiliation  in  psychiatric 
nursing  is  offered  at  the  Hastings  State 
Hospital,  Ingleside.  The  course  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Nebraska  Bureau  of  Nurs- 
ing Education  and  Registration  for 
Nurses  and  the  Nebraska  State  League 
of  Nursing  Education. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
made  it  possible  for  its  regional  consult- 
ants to  attend  a  special  institute  in  ap- 
plied syphilis  epidemiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Medical  lectures, 
discussions,  group  conferences,  field  prac- 
tice and  agency  observation  make  up 
the  course.  .  .  .  Venereal  disease  nurs- 
ing will  also  receive  particular  attention 
at  the  University  of  California  where  a 
course  will  be  offered  in  next  summer's 
session  with  the  assistance  of  medical 
staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Venereal 
Diseases  of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Organized — The  closed  shop  is  a  fact 
if  not  a  theory  in  three  New  York  City 
settlement  houses  where  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Employes  Union  has  a  100  percent 
representation  of  both  full  time  and  part 
time  employes.  Two  other  of  the  city's 
settlements  have  union  chapters. 

Personnel  Practices — A  recent  study 
of  personnel  practices  in  some  forty 
Maryland  social  agencies  has  led  to  the 
reluctant  admission  that  such  practices 
are  "ill-defined,  nebulous  and  seldom  re- 
duced to  writing."  A  total  of  1049  em- 
ployes, 684  of  them  classified  as  profes- 
sional, was  covered.  The  study  revealed 
such  wide  differences  in  matters  of  sal- 
ary, contracts,  dismissal,  vacations,  sick 
leave,  in-service  training,  staff  participa- 
tion, and  so  on,  that  its  inevitable  con- 
clusion was  the  "need  for  more  study 
and  thoughtful  consideration." 

In  Print — "The  Professional  Secret  in 
Social  Work,"  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Mc- 
Guinn,  S.J.,  is  the  first  publication  to 
come  from  the  Boston  College  School  of 
Social  Work,  new  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Aug- 
ust 1938.]  Published  as  Volume  I,  Num- 
ber I  of  the  Boston  College  School  of 
Social  Work  Studies,  it  consists  of  a 
paper  read  by  Father  McGuinn,  dean  of 
the  school,  at  the  1937  conference  of  the 
International  Union  for  Catholic  Social 
Service  at  Paris.  Eighteen  rules  are  laid 
down  for  the  case  worker  in  the  han- 
dling of  an  entrusted  secret,  after  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  obligations  of  a 
social  worker  to  client,  community  and 


self.  Available  from  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Social  Work,  126  Newbury 
Street.  .  .  .  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  October  1938 
is  an  annual  report  for  the  year  1937- 
38.  An  introduction  by  Porter  R.  Lee, 
director  of  the  school,  points  to  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  lack  of  facilities  to  per- 
mit the  admission  of  a  great  number  of 
well-qualified  candidates,  a  problem  show- 
ing no  tendency  toward  decline.  Mr.  Lee 
finds  its  presence  accounted  for  by  "the 
great  increase  in  governmental  social 
work  and  the  emergence  of  constantly 
higher  standards  in  civil  service  require- 
ments for  these  positions" ;  sees  the  only 
remedy  in  "a  more  generous  support 
from  the  public,  comparable  to  that  which 
has  been  given  to  professional  schools  in 
other  fields."  Published  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  22  Street, 
New  York. 

A  list  of  master's  and  doctor's  theses 
completed  in  1937-38  in  member  schools 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  comprises  Volume  IV, 
Number  2,  of  the  News  Letter  of  the 
association.  The  subject  matter  of  many 
of  the  theses  reflects  the  present  inter- 
est in  public  welfare  administration.  Ob- 
tainable from  the  office  of  the  AASSW 
secretary,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
"Interstate  Correspondence  Procedures," 
published  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago  (price  50  cents)  is  a  step  on  the 
road  to  banishing  confusion  in  interstate 
problems  in  public  welfare  administra- 
tion. Along  with  lists  of  departments  and 
areas  of  service  covered  are  directions 
for  preferred  procedures  in  asking  for 
information  by  mail. 

People  and  Things 

THE  turn  of  the  year  brought  retire- 
ment from  active  service  to  two  well 
known  veterans  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Richard 
W.  Wallace  and  John  B.  Prest,  both  of 
whom  date  their  connection  back  to  the 
old  State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, with  thirty-five  years  of  service  to 
his  credit,  has  been  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  old  age  and  blind  assistance.  Mr. 
Prest's  thirty-nine  years  with  the  board 
— forty-three  with  the  state — made  him 
its  senior  employe.  Although  he  has 
served  in  a  number  of  capacities  he  is 
best  known  to  the  social  work  fraternity 
as  superintendent,  later  manager,  of  the 
board's  New  York  City  office.  Since  the 
work  of  the  board  was  reorganized  two 
years  ago  he  has  been  regional  consultant 
on  welfare  institutions. 

Educator— The  Catholic  University  of 
America  is  pretty  proud  these  days  be- 
cause of  the  new  member  of  its  faculty, 


"With  regret  and  pride,"  says  the 
National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  announcing  the  resignation 
of  Harold  P.  Levy,  for  four  years 
its  director  of  publicity.  Its  regret 
is  because  it  hates  to  lose  him;  its 
pride  because  he  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for 
a  year's  assignment  on  a  series  of 
case  studies  of  positions  in  inter- 
pretation and  public  relations  in 
social  work  and  public  health.  Mr. 
Levy  promises  to  take  time  out 
from  the  new  job  to  run  the  busy 
press  room  at  the  conference's 
Buffalo  meeting,  next  June. 


Josephine  C.  Brown,  who  on  February  1 
left  WPA  to  assume  direction  of  that 
part  of  the  university's  curriculum  de- 
scribed as  its  Public  Welfare  Sequence. 
Miss  Brown,  formerly  with  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  went  to 
the  FERA  in  1934  as  administrative  as- 
sistant, continuing,  after  its  demise,  with 
WPA,  latterly  as  specialist  in  public 
welfare  administration. 

Glad  Department— The  Pi  Lambda 
Phi  fraternity  has  singled  out  Prof. 
Joseph  D.  Chamberlain  of  Columbia 
University  as  the  outstanding  American 
"exponent  of  tolerance"  and  has  pre- 
sented him  with  its  1938  gold  medal. 
Professor  Chamberlain  is  chairman  of 
the  National  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Aid  to  German  Refugees  and  Em- 
igrants and  is,  we  add  happily,  a  vice- 
president  of  Survey  Associates.  .  .  . 
Known  for  more  than  fifty  years  as 
Mother  Moore  to  sailors  and  water- 
front workers,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Moore 
has  received  the  Gimbel  award  of  $1000 
as  "Philadelphia's  outstanding  woman  of 
1938."  "She'll  have  it  spent  in  a  week  on 
needy  service  men,"  said  her  son.  .  .  .  Jo- 
seph Cadden,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress  is  richer  by 
$100  and  a  gold  medal  because  of  the 
1938  award  of  Parents'  Magazine  to 
"the  young  person  who  has  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  American 
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youth."  Mr.  Cadden  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  arrangements  at  the 
World  Youth  Congress  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege last  summer.  .  .  .  Because  of  her 
"unselfish  contribution  and  her  accom- 
plishments for  youth,"  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  American  Youth 
Congress  in  New  York  on  February  21. 
The  dinner  will  mark  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  youth  fellowship  award  by 
the  congress,  the  cooperating  center  for 
sixty-four  federated  youth  organizations. 
Distinguished  literati  of  every  creed  at- 
tended the  recent  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
dinner  in  New  York  of  the  Menorah 
Journal,  mouthpiece  of  Jewish  historical, 
intellectual  and  artistic  ideals.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Irwin  Edman,  John 
Erskine,  Lewis  Mumford.  .  .  .  Another 
silver  anniversary  to  come  in  1939  is  that 
of  the  Westchester  County  Children's 
Association,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Comings  and  Goings — This  month's 
evidence  of  the  mobility  of  social  work- 
ers centers  around  three  great  cities. 
From  Pittsburgh  conies  word  of  a  new 
supervisor  of  home  finding  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Allegheny  County, 
Gertrude  E.  Breese,  formerly  with  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  in  Chi- 
cago; of  a  new  district  secretary  at  the 
Family  Society  of  Allegheny  County, 
Alice  T.  Dodge,  recently  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities;  of  the  retire- 
ment from  the  Family  Society  of  its  as- 
sistant general  secretary,  Mary  J.  R. 
Condon,  long  a  pillar  of  social  work  in 
the  city. 

From  Pittsburgh,  too,  comes  word  of 
three  new  appointments  to  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
of  which  Wilbur  I.  Newsletter  is  dean. 
The  newcomers  are:  Gertrude  Wilson, 
formerly  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, as  assistant  dean  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  group  work;  Ruth  Gartland, 
also  from  Western  Reserve,  as  profes- 
sor of  social  case  work;  Esther  Good- 
year, formerly  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  as  in- 
structor in  social  administration. 

Chicago,  suffering  the  loss  of  Miss 
Breese,  also  has  lost  Helen  Beckley,  re- 
signed as  director  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital to  go  to  San  Francisco  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  health  division  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Back  east,  New  York  has  gained 
Elizabeth  Gardiner,  well  known  among 
medical  social  workers  through  her  long 
connection  with  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota both  as  a  teacher  and  at  the  hos- 
pital, who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  to  help  develop  a  program  for 
medical  social  service  in  this  specialized 
field.  Moving  from  one  of  New  York's 


boroughs  to  another  is  Wayne  Sturde- 
vant,  formerly  executive  secretary  in 
Manhattan  of  the  Big  Brother  Move- 
ment, now  executive  secretary  of  the 
Staten  Island  Community  Chest.  Mr. 
Sturdevant's  position  at  the  Big  Brother 
Movement  is  being  filled  by  T.  Conway 
Esselstyn,  former  member  of  the  field 
staff. 

In  Pennsylvania — The  appointment 
of  Howard  L.  Russell  as  secretary  of 
public  assistance  of  Pennsylvania  has 
occasioned  much  satisfaction  to  the  so- 
cial workers  of  the  state  who  take  it  as 
victory  in  the  never-ending  fight  against 
political  domination  of  the  welfare  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Russell,  an  executive  by 
training  and  experience,  came  into  wel- 
fare work  in  1934  by  way  of  the  old 
SERB.  He  had  various  assignments, 
each  more  important  than  the  one  be- 
fore, and  in  1937  when  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  was  set  up, 
was  named  as  deputy  to  Karl  de 
Schweinitz,  its  secretary.  He  was  dis- 
missed by  Governor  Earle  the  day  after 
Mr.  de  Schweinitz  resigned. 

Governor  James  has  appointed  as  sec- 
retary of  welfare,  responsible  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  state  institutions,  E.  Ar- 
thur Sweeny,  a  newspaper  publisher  of 
Greensburg,  a  former  candidate  for  state 
office  whose  acquaintance  with  social 
workers  does  not  seem  to  be  extensive. 

The  new  secretary  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry is  Lewis  G.  Hines  of  Philadel- 
phia, formerly  executive  assistant  to 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

In  Public  Service — Changes  in  WPA 
personnel  have  taken  Howard  O.  Hunter 
to  Washington  as  deputy  administrator, 
the  post  vacated  by  Aubrey  Williams 
when  he  moved  up  to  full  time  adminis- 
trator of  NYA.  One  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  that  doughty  band  of  field  men 
recruited  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins  when 
the  FERA  was  organized,  Mr.  Hunter 
has  stuck  through  all  the  mutations  of 
the  federal  program,  for  most  of  the 
time  in  the  Middlewest. 

The  axe  finally  has  fallen  on  Phyllis 
Hill,  one  of  the  last  survivors  among  the 
"damyankees"  who  helped  organize  the 
Florida  Public  Welfare  Department 
when  the  FERA  withdrew  some  three 
years  ago.  Miss  Hill  was  director  of 
public  assistance  in  the  department 
which  has  undergone  extensive  changes 
in  personnel  during  the  past  year.  She 
has  no  plans,  she  says,  except  to  go  to 
Vermont  for  her  last  summer's  vacation. 

James  B.  Marley  is  the  successor  of 
Oscar  M.  Powell  as  regional  director 
of  the  Social  Security  Board's  Region 
X,  covering  Texas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Marley,  a  certified  public 
accountant,  has  been  the  region's  execu- 


tive assistant  for  over  a  year.  .  .  .  New 
technical  adviser  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  is 
Lucille  Smith,  formerly  director  of  the 
medical  care  program,  Chicago  Relief 
Administration.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  West 
to  the  nation's  capital  comes  Tom  L. 
Popejoy  to  become  deputy  administrator 
of  the  NYA  under  Aubrey  Williams. 
Mr.  Popejoy  succeeds  Orren  H.  Lull 
whose  health  forced  him  to  return  to  his 
native  West  where  he  will  take  Mr. 
Popejoy's  place  as  NYA  director  for 
New  Mexico. 

Deaths 

CAROLINE  GRAY,  former  secretary  to  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Nurse  Exam- 
iners, once  dean  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  and  otherwise  prominent  in 
the  education  of  nurses. 

DR.  T.  WINGATE  TODD,  director  of  the 
Brush  Foundation  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy  at  Western  Re- 
serve University,  in  Cleveland  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  Dr.  Todd  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Survey  Graphic  and  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly. 

DR.  Louis  I.  HARRIS,  former  health 
commissioner  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  for  some  twenty  years  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  initiated  many 
progressive  procedures  therein. 

JAMES  H.  HUTCHENS,  for  twenty-four 
years  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  during  whose  incum- 
bency the  annual  budget  of  the  associa- 
tion rose  from  $300,000  to  $1,600,000. 

GEORGE  F.  SHIEBLER,  executive  secretary 
for  nearly  forty  years  of  the  Brooklyn 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  and  for 
thirty  years  of  the  Brooklyn  Home  for 
Blind,  Crippled  and  Defective  Children. 

ROBERT  N.  BRACE,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  at  his  home  in  Connecticut.  For 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century 
the  name  Brace  has  been  associated  with 
New  York's  work  in  behalf  of  children. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  was  founded 
in  1853  by  Charles  Loring  Brace  who 
directed  it  until  his  death  in  1890.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  older  son,  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  Jr.,  who  retired  in  1928 
and  died  last  May,  and  who  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  the  younger  son,  Robert 
N.  Brace,  long  associated  with  the  so- 
ciety. Robert  N.  Brace  retired  from  act- 
ive work  several  years  ago.  Among  them 
the  "three  Braces"  gave  a  total  of  110 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  society 
during  a  period  that  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  modern  concept  of 
child  welfare  work. 
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Readers  Write 


Re  "Invisible  Stripes" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  This  is  not  to  take  is- 
sue with  Jay  Beck's  review  of  Warden 
Lawes'  book,  "Invisible  Stripes,"  in  the 
January  Survey  Midmonthly,  but  to  add 
some  comment  of  my  own.  As  Mr.  Beck 
said,  the  first  third  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  excerpts  from  the  diary  of  a  pris- 
oner, rife,  as  I  see  it,  with  the  cynicisms 
which  prisoners  so  readily  adopt  in  hold- 
ing someone  or  some  influence  outside 
responsible  for  their  plight. 

It  is  in  the  rest  of  the  book  that  War- 
den Lawes  makes  a  systematic  attack 
upon  society  for  permitting  so  many 
prisoners,  especially  young  ones,  to  get 
into  prison.  Here  I  seem  to  detect  a  little 
more  bitterness  and  discouragement  than 
has  been  evident  in  Warden  Lawes'  pre- 
vious writings.  Perhaps  even  more  than 
to  the  almost  legendary  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne  are  we  indebted  to  Warden 
Lawes  for  his  insistent  continuous  ad- 
vocacy of  a  fair  deal  for  the  prisoner. 
We  are  not  so  accustomed  to  him  in  the 
role  of  prosecutor  but  here  his  indictment 
of  society  and  all  its  agencies  is  sweeping 
and  severe.  Our  educational  syste*m  pre- 
pares for  the  electric  chair;  our  churches 
are  not  teaching  the  people  real  religion; 
our  character-building  agencies  are  doing 
ineffective  work;  and  even  our  fathers 
and  mothers  are  standing  by,  helpless, 
and  watching  their  children  pour  into  the 
prisons. 

As    one    hears    Warden    Lawes    claim 


that  in  his  prison  there  are  relatively 
more  men  than  formerly  who  are  "grad- 
uates" of  organized  leisure  time  work  for 
boys;  as  one  listens  to  his  statement  that 
243  of  the  262  who  have  been  executed 
during  his  administration  are  products  of 
our  public  schools,  one  wonders  whether 
his  contact  with  prison  or  prisoners  has 
not  somewhat  warped  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion. 

He  would  have  been  correct  had  he 
said  that  contemporary  experience  is  show- 
ing that  the  more  money  spent  for  schools, 
the  less  crime  a  community  has;  that 
where  boys'  clubs  operate  successfully, 
police  and  juvenile  court  judges  find  less 
to  do;  that  while  some  failures  inevita- 
bly elude  the  efforts  of  all  the  salvag- 
ing and  character-building  agencies,  it  is 
demonstrably  true  that  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  schools  and  character-building 
agencies  function,  we  are  successfully 
reducing  our  crime  bill. 

To  balance  off  the  262  murderers  who 
have  been  put  to  death  in  the  electric 
chair  and  the  continuous  stream  of  pris- 
oners who  keep  Sing  Sing  filled  to  the 
number  of  2700,  there  are  thousands,  yes, 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  some- 
where and  somehow  find  the  strength 
and  courage  to  resist  the  temptations 
which  a  careless  society  sets  before  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  to  the  point  if  Warden  Lawes,  in 
his  indictment  of  society,  had  included 
the  movies,  the  tabloids,  certain  radio 
programs  and  the  ever-insistent  barrage 


Lament  Caprice 

(Memo:  GS  to  PLB  "Of  course,  if  you  take  the  job  we  shall  want  your  picture 
for  the  paper."   Memo:  PLB  to  GS  "/  didn't  take  it.") 

If  a  fellow  struts  or  staggers,  Must  I  cut  some  puckish  capers, 

Joins  the   madding  crowd  of   ape-ers,  Just  to  put  me  in  the  papers? 

Knows  the  stuffed  shirts  and  the  swaggers,  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Sure,  his  picture's  in  the  papers.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  he  skips  from  sill  to  window, 
Watched   agog  by  all  the  gapers, 
If  he  dresses  like  a   Hindoo; 
Why,  his  picture's  in  the  papers. 

If  he  hops  from  Gath  to  Hades, 
(Even  Nabobs  bow  and  scrapers) 
He's  a  big  shot  with  the  ladies, 
Yes,  his  picture's  in  the  papers. 

Oh,  but  if  he  walks  sedately, 
Talking  sense  instead  of  vapors, 
Modest  chap  until  quite  lately, 
Then  he's  never  in  the  papers. 


Harris  &  Ewing 


(Memo:  GS  to  PLB  "You  must 
and  you  have  and  here  you  are") 
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of  commercialized  exploitation  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  amusement  and 
against  which  even  the  finest  homes  and 
the  most  intelligent  teachers  have  hard 
work  to  fend.  "Invisible  Stripes"  is  a 
challenge,  but  thank  God  the  picture  is 
not  as  black  as  it  is  painted.  The  already 
receding  wave  of  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  one  community  has  embarked 
upon  a  deliberate  and  intelligent  effort 
at  crime  prevention.  Warden  Lawes'  lat- 
est book  should  not  discourage  us  over 
the  futility  of  society's  efforts,  but  rather 
spur  us  on  to  greater  responsibilities  and 
sacrifice.  SANFORD  BATES 

Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Bates  has,  as  usual, 
made  an  intelligent  and  sincere  comment 
on  "Invisible  Stripes."  I  agree  heartily 
with  him  in  his  concluding  sentences. 

LEWIS  E.  LAWES 
Warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New  York 

Help  Wanted 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  association  of  ad- 
ministrators of  the  various  county  wel- 
fare agencies  in  North  Dakota  has 
formed  a  committee  to  propose  a  code  of 
ethics  of  professional  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare  and  public 
assistance  in  the  state.  We  have  been 
studying  the  matter  for  several  months 
and  have  endeavored  to  draw  on  ex- 
perience elsewhere,  but  it  appears  from 
our  inquiries  that  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession does  not  have  a  code  of  ethics  de- 
fined as  such.  Many  attempts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  develop  such  a  pro- 
fessional code,  but  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  social  work,  a  peculiar  profes- 
sion of  ethics  in  itself,  apparently  not  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made. 
Here  in  North  Dakota,  the  profession 
of  social  work  does  not  have  the  high 
degree  of  attainment  which  it  possibly 
has  in  older  centers  and  agencies,  and 
accordingly  the  need  for  such  a  code  is 
especially  evident. 

Can  you  or  your  readers  direct  us  to 
a  source  of  material  which  might  be  help- 
ful to  us  in  working  out  our  problems? 

F.  A.  MEAD 

Welfare  Board  of  Sargent  County 
Foreman,  N.  D. 

It's  Unanimous 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  comment  in  the 
January  Midmonthly  on  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  H.  M.  Cassidy  to  head  the  grad- 
uate curriculum  of  social  service  at  the 
University  of  California  might  possibly 
lead  some  of  your  readers  to  think  that 
Martha  A.  Chickering,  the  present  head, 
was  being  "shoved  aside."  Such,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  not  the  case.  For  almost 
four  years  Miss  Chickering  has  been 
waging  a  fight  the  strengthen  the  curricu- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Book  Reviews 


As  We  Are 

AMERICA  ON  RELIEF,  by  Marie  Dresden 
Lane  and  Francis  Steegmuller.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
180  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

HpHIS  book  (to  which  Mrs.  Lane  con- 
tributed  the  information  and  opinions 
while  her  co-author  wielded  the  pen) 
gives  a  topical  account  of  public  assist- 
ance in  this  country  during  the  "depres- 
sion of  the  '30s."  The  bulk  of  the  chap- 
ters concern  themselves  with  problems  as 
related  to  specific  groups  on  relief,  such 
as  migratory  and  agricultural  workers, 
women,  and  young  people.  The  authors, 
however,  have  been  able  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion of  general  data  which  might  have 
made  topical  treatment  inordinately  long, 
and  have  produced  a  readable  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  relief  scene  since  1930.  The 
choice  of  statistical  data  for  presentation 
in  such  a  limited  space  must  have  been 
a  difficult  one ;  it  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  done  with  judgment.  The  only 
place  where  this  reviewer  would  be  dis- 
posed to  challenge  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  presentation  is  in  connection  with 
a  short  paragraph  on  page  6  which  says 
that  "unlike  the  directors  of  the  RFC" 
the  FERA  administrator  and  his  assist- 
ants were  social  workers.  The  quoted 
statement  is  true  only  as  it  applies  to  the 
persons  who  made  up  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  itself;  they,  how- 
ever, appointed  a  social  worker,  Fred 
Croxton,  as  their  executive  director,  and 
the  field  personnel,  whom  he  in  turn  ap- 
pointed, was  later  taken  over  by  the 
FERA  at  its  inception,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  group  of  social  workers 
whose  presence  in  the  latter  program  is 
commended  by  Mrs.  Lane. 

The  lessons  which  Mrs.  Lane  draws 
from  the  events  and  policies  which  she 
describes  are  set  forth  in  her  final  chap- 
ter, "Next  Steps."  Here  we  have  a  suc- 
cessful state  relief-  administrator  of  long 
experience,  now  a  little  removed  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  actual  administration, 
reflecting  upon  the  significance  of  the 
movement  in  which  she  herself  had  so 
ably  participated.  All  her  ideas  are  tested 
against  the  acid  of  actual  experience,  and 
must  therefore  be  approached  with  re- 
spect. In  considering  her  treatment  of  the 
WPA,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  was  still  on  its  field  staff  when 
the  book  was  being  written. 

Mrs.  Lane  believes  that  the  shift  from 
the  budgetary-deficiency  economy  of  the 
FERA  to  the  subsistence-wage  economy 
of  WPA  is  difficult  to  justify;  and  that 
the  clash  of  principles  involved  had  some 
unexpected  repercussions  upon,  for  ex- 
ample, public  health  programs,  agricul- 
tural employment,  the  industrial  status 
of  women,  and  the  uniform  and  healthy 


development  of  the  public  assistance 
features  of  the  social  security  program. 
With  this  conflict  has  gone  another,  that 
between  centralization  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  relief  programs.  Mrs.  Lane  sets 
forth  ably  the  inconsistencies  which  have 
developed  as  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  these  two  ideas  got  the  upper  hand. 

Relief  programs  of  the  future,  Mrs. 
Lane  points  out,  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  rolls  now  contain 
great  numbers  of  people  unfitted  in  body 
or  mind  or  both  to  compete  in  a  modern 
industrialized  economy.  Before  the  incep- 
tion of  the  federal  relief  program  the 
misery  and  slow  deterioration  which  these 
people  underwent  was  accepted  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  industrial 
advance;  now,  their  needs  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  cannot  again  be  relegated 
to  the  dim  regions  of  the  unconscious  in 
the  popular  mind. 

Mrs.  Lane's  formal  recommendations 
follow  lines  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar:  establishment  of  a  federal  com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  relief  situation;  trans- 
formation of  WPA,  without  curtailment, 
into  a  federal  works  program  divorced 
from  a  means  test,  but  with  payment  of 
wages  put  back  upon  a  "family  wage" 
basis;  expansion  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service;  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  old  age  benefits  to 
further  occupational  classifications;  de- 
velopment of  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
states  for  direct  relief,  administered  by 
the  Social  Security  Board ;  vocational  re- 
training; and  extension  of  federal  super- 
vision over  employment  conditions  in 
private  industry.  All  these  she  states  are 
necessary  to  assure  what  she  assumes 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
really  want — "a  decent  life  for  all." 

JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 
New  York 

How  Healthy  Is  Canada? 

HEALTH  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  bv  Leon- 
ard C.  Marsh,  A.  Grant  Fleming  and  C.  F. 
Blackler.  Oxford  University  Press.  243  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TN  common  with  other  British  Domin- 
ions and  with  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada faces  a  large  scale  need  for  more 
extensive  medical  services  for  persons  of 
limited  means.  The  director  of  social  re- 
search of  McGill  University,  with  front- 
rank  medical  collaborators,  here  points 
the  way  to  an  understanding  of  that 
need.  In  seeking  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  are  the  medical  and  physical  im- 
plications of  being  unemployed  or  on  re- 
lief?" the  author  is  more  interested  in 
defining  the  problem  and  pointing  out 
rigorous  methods  of  assaying  the  mate- 


rials of  research  than  in  attempting  ex- 
tensive surveys  or  broad  generalizations. 

The  depression  when  it  came  to  Can- 
ada found  inadequate  social  welfare  or- 
ganization. In  most  localities  it  was  sev- 
eral years  before  relief  or  charitable 
agencies  could  make  provision  for  med- 
ical assistance.  Even  after  various  meth- 
ods of  giving  medical  relief  were  adopted, 
there  was  no  appreciation  of  the  extent 
of  the  problem  and,  indeed,  in  Canada 
"the  problems  of  sickness,  medical  care, 
physique,  nutrition  among  the  unem- 
ployed, are  still  unmeasured  on  a  nation- 
al scale."  The  studies  reported  in  this 
volume  are  admittedly  only  a  sample, 
but  they  suggest  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem, set  an  example  in  methodology  and 
should  lead  to  a  national  survey. 

The  following  studies  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  book: 

Complete  physical  examination  of  1000 
unemployed  adults,  compared  with  1000 
employed  men. 

Complete  physical  examination  of  270 
unemployed  youths,  classified  (as  also  the 
above)  according  to  occupational  and 
economic  status. 

Health  factors  in  600  unemployed  fam- 
ilies on  the  rolls  of  a  social  agency. 

Weights,  heights,  and  other  indices  of 
a  cross-sectional  group  of  1200  school 
children.  Weights  of  babies  born  into 
420  low  income  families.  Detailed  ex- 
amination of  nutrition  among  a  group 
of  families  on  relief. 

No  reader  of  Survey  Midmonthly  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  unemployment 
has  an  adverse  effect  upon  standards  of 
health  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
medical  care.  The  interest  of  this  book, 
however,  lies  in  the  statistical  proof  of 
the  extent  of  this  adverse  effect  and  also 
in  the  criticism  of  haphazard  methods  of 
trying  to  cope  with  it. 

This  volume  paves  the  way  in  Canada 
for  studies  such  as  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  and 
of  the  recent  National  Health  Survey 
in  the  United  States.  It  goes  behind  the 
facade  of  mortality  rates  and  gross  pub- 
lic health  statistics,  showing  us  again 
that,  if  we  are  to  know  what  we  are 
talking  about,  we  must  have  morbidity 
rates,  classified  according  to  occupation 
and  economic  status.  We  must  look  for 
the  lag  between  the  onset  of  a  depres- 
sion and  the  emergence  of  adverse  effects 
on  health  that  follow  after  months  or 
several  years.  We  must  consider  not  only 
overt  sickness,  but  also  what  the  British 
call  C-3ness  —  "under-parness,"  —  poor 
nutritional  states,  and  other  less  appar- 
ent but  nevertheless  devitalizing  effects 
of  inadequate  medical  care.  This  book  is 
intended  to  emphasize  the  socio-eco- 
nomic aspects  of  medicine,  and  that  it 
certainly  does. 

The  authors  plead  for  greater  coordi- 
nation of  medical  and  health  services. 
Not  only  the  relief  client,  but  also  the 
unemployed  person  not  on  relief  and  the 
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less  well-favored  wage  earner  have  med- 
ical needs  that  cry  out  for  consideration. 
The  key  project,  say  the  authors,  should 
be  a  national  system  of  health  insurance 
which  "not  only  provides  a  systematic 
basis  for  meeting  immediate  deficiencies 
in  the  medical  care  of  unemployed  and 
low  income  groups,  but  can  be  made  an 
invaluable  aid  in  the  control  and  devel- 
opment of  the  health  standards  of  a 
major  section  of  the  population."  But 
advances  along  the  entire  public  health 
front  are  equally  to  be  desired. 

DOUGLASS  W.  ORR,  M.D. 
Menninger   Clinic,   Topeka,  Kan. 

Principles  and  Practices 

COOPERATIVES  IN  AMERICA,  by  Ellis  Cowl- 
ing.  Coward-McCann.  206  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid 
of  Survey  Mid-monthly. 

'  I  ''HE  industrial  background,  the  slow 
maturation  of  ideas,  and  the  fruition 
of  the  ideas  in  the  present  organization 
of  cooperatives  in  England  and  the 
United  States  are  soundly  and  readably 
described  in  this  brief  and  popular  ac- 
count of  the  cooperative  movement.  The 
author  has  set  himself  a  modest  goal:  to 
be  enlightening  as  to  both  principle  and 
practice  without  attempting  an  elabo- 
rate historical  description  or  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  cooperation. 
He  has  attained  it  admirably  without 
sentimentality  or  evasion  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  failures  that  this  great  experi- 
ment in  productive  and  distributive 
democracy  has  faced.  The  book  is  re- 
plete with  pertinent  and  revealing  facts 
about  the  growth  and  present  scope  of 
cooperation  in  America,  persuasively  pre- 
sented and  conveniently  mobilized.  If 
there  is  a  better  brief  account  of  the 
meaning  and  accomplishments  of  coopera- 
tion, it  has  escaped  this  reviewer.  James 
Warbasse's  introduction  is,  as  always, 
vigorous  and  informing. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 

In  Quest  of  a  Yardstick 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  MARITAL 
HAPPINESS,  by  Lewis  M.  Terman.  McGraw- 
Hill.  474  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

*~pHIS  is  a  statistical  study  of  792 
married  couples  through  the  ques- 
tionnaire method.  The  questions,  an- 
swered in  an  examining  room,  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  For  the  estima- 
tion of  personality,  the  Strong  and  Bern- 
reuter  scales  are  used.  One  marvels  that 
anyone  should  think  a  like  or  a  dislike 
for  pet  canaries  or  snakes  may  be  an 
index  to  the  possibility  of  married  hap- 
piness, but  then  we  all  do  not  live  in 
California.  Which  is  to  say  that  the  cor- 
relation coefficients  that  the  authors  have 
endeavored  to  work  out  between  differ- 
ent factors  are  of  doubtful  value. 

The  study  is  a  painstaking  one  and 
offers  much  interesting  material.  Minute 
questions  are  asked  on  the  subject  of 
sex.  The  figures  show  that  among  worn- 
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en  born  after  1900  pre-nuptial  chastity  is 
so  much  on  the  decline  that  should  the 
same  rate  continue  for  men  born  after 
1940  and  for  women  born  after  1950, 
virginity  at  marriage  will  be  an  unob- 
tainable commodity. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  book  consists 
in  an  attempt  to  work  out  an  index  for 
marital  happiness.  Here  such  factors  as 
outside  interests  in  common,  extent  of 
agreement  on  family  finances,  recreation, 
religion,  demonstration  of  affection, 
friends,  care  of  children,  table  manners, 
dealing  with  in-laws,  and  so  on,  are 
correlated  with  the  subjects'  expressions 
of  satisfaction  over  their  marriage.  Fur- 
thermore, it  appears  from  the  study 
that  sex  is  not  all-important  as  we  have 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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been  led  to  believe  in  late  years,  but 
that  those  who  have  had  a  previously 
happy  family  life  and  satisfactory  rela- 
tions with  their  parents  and  siblings  are 
better  marriage  risks  than  those  who 
have  not.  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
has  already  caught  on  to  the  idea  of 
measuring  marital  happiness  so  I  pre- 
sume the  ten-cent  stores  will  soon  be 
selling  little  yardsticks. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
the  book  the  authors  themselves  have 
said:  "The  investigational  techniques  we 
have  used  are  valuable  less  for  the  facts 
they  bring  to  light  at  a  given  time  and 
place  than  for  their  possible  applications 
in  the  charting  of  cultural  movements.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  investiga- 


tion  may  be  repeated  in  other  sections  of 
this  country  and  in  other  countries  of 
the  world  and  especially  that  it  may  be 
repeated  in  the  same  locality  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  to  twenty  years." 

This  study  ranks  with  the  Hamilton 
McGowan  and  the  Katherine  Bement 
Davis  investigation  of  some  years  ago, 
giving  us  not  the  truth  about  marriage, 
but  fragments  to  be  checked  and  chal- 
lenged by  further  studies  and  particularly 
by  individual  case  studies  carefully  con- 
ducted by  the  clinician. 

BEATRICE  BISHOP  BERLE,  M.D. 
New  York 

Live  Issues 

PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ECONOMICS, 
by  Broadus  Mitchell  and  Louise  Pearson 
Mitchell.  Holt.  596  pp.  Price  $3.50;  textbook 
edition  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthty. 

/~\NE  notes  with  real  enthusiasm  the 
appearance  of  new  books  by  Broadus 
Mitchell.  There  is  a  certainty  that  em- 
bodied in  the  writing  will  be  a  sense  of 
real  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  that  his  enthusiasm  will  be  conta- 
gious with  the  reader.  "Practical  Prob- 
lems in  Economics"  is  not  disappointing. 
Real  initiative  has  been  shown  in  drop- 
ping the  usual  piecemeal  performance 
which  constitutes  the  "problem  section" 
of  an  economics  course. 

A  surprise  awaits  one  in  the  opening 
chapter  which  starts  appropriately  with 
the  caption  "The  Consumer  Pays."  The 
scene  then  shifts  to  cooperatives  and  to 
housing  problems,  live  issues  of  today. 
Other  problems  treated  are  population, 
unemployment,  and  the  labor  movement, 
each  with  a  style  which  invites  one  to  read 
further.  Agriculture  is  accorded  a  some- 
what extensive  treatment  while  taxation 
problems  are  perhaps  too  briefly  summar- 
ized. The  last  chapters  of  the  book  con- 
trast the  economics  of  Soviet  and  Fascist 
economies.  This  work  will  undoubtedly 
receive  wide  use  in  American  classrooms 
where  a  relief  is  needed  from  the  tradi- 
tional elementary  courses  which  have 
caused  more  slumber  than  reflective 
thought.  It  should  also  have  a  popular 
audience. 
Amherst  College  COLSTON  E.  WARNE 

Storehouse  of  the  Unconscious 

THE  INNER  WORLD  OF  MAN,  by  Frances  G. 
Wickes.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  313  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

""TpHIS  arresting  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution  to  the  growing  literature  on 
analytical  psychology.  For  the  "inner 
world"  with  which  it  deals  is  of  course 
the  unconscious,  which  in  Jung's  view, 
as  is  pointed  out,  is  not  merely  a  store- 
house of  forgotten  things  but  also  a  liv- 
ing, moving  stream  of  energy  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  the  future.  Mrs. 
Wickes  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  analytical  psychology  but, 
in  order  to  make  the  analytical  process 
clear  to  the  lay  reader,  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  devote  her  first  nine  chapters 


to  theory.  However,  these  chapters  con- 
stitute no  dull  textbook.  Such  terms  as 
the  Persona,  the  Shadow,  the  Animus 
and  the  Anima  are  illuminated  by  con- 
crete examples  which  vivify  the  concepts. 

Readers  of  Mrs.  Wickes'  earlier  book, 
"The  Inner  World  of  Childhood,"  will 
not  need  to  be  assured  that  this  one,  too, 
is  written  with  clarity  and  charm,  and 
with  the  sympathetic  insight  fostered  by 
years  of  experience  as  an  analyst.  Her 
case  histories  are  vivid  human  dramas. 
By  dealing  at  length  with  a  few  of  them 
she  manages  to  convey  to  the  person  who 
has  not  been  analyzed  an  idea  of  what 
a  Jungian  analysis  means:  that  it  is 
never  an  end  in  itself  but  "starts  a  new 
life  process  which  makes  possible  a  con- 
tinued connection  with  the  inner  world"; 
above  all,  that  the  deepest  psychological 
experience  is  of  no  importance  unless  the 
individual  relates  it  to  his  own  personal 
life  problems. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  large  num- 
bers of  reproductions  of  paintings  and 
drawings  made  by  patients  in  the  course 
of  their  analysis  in  their  attempts  to  ob- 
jectify or  fix  the  inner  experience. 

The  reality  of  the  inner  image,  the 
compelling  influence  it  exerts  even  if  one 
remains  unconscious  of  it,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  actual  experience  of  the  image 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, this  is  the  recurring  theme  of  the 
book.  One  is  reminded  of  Leon  Daudet: 
"L'homme  vit  et  meurt  tie  ses  Images." 
MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.D. 
New  York 

The  Founder  of  the  Red  Cross 

DUNANT— THE  STORY  OF  THE  RED 
CROSS,  by  Martin  Gumpert.  Oxford  University 
Press.  318  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

TN  connecting  the  outstanding  charac- 
•  ters  and  events  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  the  first  international  humani- 
tarian, the  author  found  available  only 
scant  and  almost  legendary  material  on 
the  life  of  the  man,  Henri  Dunant,  whose 
childhood  with  patrician  parents  is 
clouded  in  historical  uncertainty,  and  who 
seems  to  have  sprung  full  grown  into 
life  in  Geneva.  By  heritage,  Dunant  was 
an  aristocratic  industrialist;  spiritually, 
a  humble  humanitarian.  Influenced  by  the 
horrors  of  the  blood-bath  of  Solferino, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of 
suffering  caused  by  war,  and  sold  his 
ideas  of  service  to  humanity  in  the  tech- 
nique of  an  inspired  business  man,  who, 
feeling  that  he  has  what  the  world  needs, 
convincingly  peddles  his  wares.  The  first 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  reached  Dunant  when 
he  was  burned  out  with  disappointment 
and  age.  He  turned  it  back  to  charity  and 
died  in  humble  retreat.  But  he  left  the 
world  the  Red  Cross,  whose  banner  is  an 
international  flag. 

The  policy  upon  which  the  Red  Cross 
was  founded  in  the  Geneva  convention 
of  1864  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through 


the  dark  fabric  of  the  murky  affairs  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Dunant's  dis- 
couraging experience  in  formulating  that 
policy,  its  gestation  and  birth,  its  acclaim 
by  the  old  world  countries  and  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1882,  are  intriguingly  presented  by 
Mr.  Gumpert. 

Any  life  of  Dunant  must  contain  ref- 
erence to  war  strategies  of  his  day.  Mr. 
Gumpert's  portrayal,  sans  pictorial  illus- 
tration, gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
events  framed  in  the  shadow-box  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  twenty-seven 
years  since  Dunant's  death  ;  twenty  years 
since  the  world's  greatest  holocaust.  Are 
we  preparing  for  another  deadlier  one? 
How  near  are  we  to  it?  Shall  the  Red 
Cross  act  as  an  agent  to  prevent  it? 

Whittaker  Chambers,  the  translator, 
has  given  the  writer's  opinions  clearly 
and  concisely.  One  will  do  well  to  read 
and  ponder  his  words. 

ELLA  LAYNE  BROWN 

Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  Chapter 
The  American  Red  Cross 

Take  It  and  Like  It 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  ILL  HEALTH,  by  Cecelia 
L.  Schulz.  McGraw-Hill.  194  pp.  Price  $1.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


is  it  not,  that  with  all  the  "how 
^^  to"  books  written,  no  nurse  has 
thought  before  this  of  writing  a  book  for 
patients  and  their  friends?  But  here  it 
is;  every  chapter  an  adroit  mixture  of 
psychology,  fun  and  facts.  It  is  extremely 
clever.  A  nurse  who  has  "nursed"  for 
fifteen  years  in  America  and  many  foreign 
countries,  Miss  Schulz  has  learned  what 
troubles  sick  people  most  often  suffer, 
what  questions  are  most  frequently  asked, 
what  reactions  are  most  apt  to  take  place 
under  given  circumstances,  and  how  the 
different  problems  may  be  solved  toward 
the  end  of  "enjoyment"  of  ill  health. 

This  is  a  good  book  for  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  a  hospital  or  to  stay  at 
home,  as  patients.  It  is  good  also  for 
nurses,  professional  and  amateur,  and 
for  friends  or  relatives  of  those  who  are 
ill.  It  may  help  all  of  them  to  under- 
stand how  to  deal  with  sickness.  The 
drawings  by  Chici  Lasky  are  hilarious. 
New  York  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.N. 

As  per  Freud 

THE  SEX  CRIMINAL,  by  Bertram  Pollens. 
Macauley.  211  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

IN  this  book  the  author  develops  the 
point  that  inheritance  and  environ- 
ment are  mutually  active  and  that  for  the 
most  part  the  sex  criminal  is  legally  sane. 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  examples  of 
cases  at  different  levels  of  emotional 
maturity  on  the  thesis  that  the  sex  crim- 
inal is  one  whose  emotional  growth  has 
been  arrested  at  some  point. 

Striking  examples  of  sex  criminals  are 
presented  in  developing  the  thesis  on 
Freudian  concepts.  After  reading  about 
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the  schools'  and  homes'  omissions  and 
commissions,  we  wonder  that  the  number 
of  sex  criminals  is  relatively  small.  "Our 
present  society,  the  home  and  school  are 
generally  not  capable  of  providing  the 
proper  emotional  training  nor  are  they 
cognizant  of  their  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect. .  .  .  We  then  have  the  subversive 
influences  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  so- 
ciety at  large." 

In  considering  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem Mr.  Pollen  says:  "Although  we  are 
by  no  means  near  the  solution  of  this 
grave  problem,  now  that  it  has  been  tak- 
en out  of  its  customary  hiding  place 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
progress  will  be  rapid  and  results  will 
follow  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  .  .  . 
In  the  final  analysis  the  real  solution 
lies  only  in  the  field  of  prevention."  If, 
as  the  author  concludes,  "the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  sex  crimes  lies  in  a  new 
and  broad  educational  program,"  the  so- 
lution probably  is  not  imminent. 

The  author's  description  of  cases  with 
analyses  are  of  value  to  the  social  work- 
er. His  application  of  the  Freudian  con- 
cepts, Id,  Ego  and  Superego,  and  his  dis- 
tinction between  inhibition  and  repression 
should  be  of  particular  value  to  those 
who  have  sought  to  interpret  psychiatric 
literature  without  adequate  equipment 
and  experience  to  do  so. 

Books  from  the  worker  on  the  job 
are  of  double  interest  and  value.  While 
many  people  will  not  share  the  author's 
enthusiasm  or  accept  without  qualifica- 
tion some  of  his  premises  and  conclusions, 
this  is  a  logical  presentation  of  an  old 
problem  in  a  comparatively  new  setting. 
D.C.  Penal  Institutions  R.  L.  HUFF 

The  Spirit  at  the  Gore 

RELIGION  SAYS  YOU  CAN,  by  Dilworth  Lup- 
ton.  Beacon  Press.  191  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


ago  Prof.  William  James  as- 
sured us  that  there  are  deeps  of  re- 
sources within  us  upon  which  we  almost 
never  draw.  Dilworth  Lupton's  book  is 
a  series  of  chapters  indicating  how  those 
deeps  within  us  may  be  plumbed.  "At  the 
heart  of  this  book's  message  is  my  per- 
sonal faith  that  religion,  more  than  any 
other  human  experience,  can  help  a  man 
so  to  recreate  his  character  and  person- 
ality that  he  can  stand  like  a  rock  against 
adversity.  By  religion  I  do  not  mean 
church-going,  lip  service  to  creeds  —  I 
mean  rather  that  amazing  awareness  that 
men  have  felt  through  the  ages  that  they 
were  of  'finer  stuff  than  the  stars."  " 

The  serious  problem  for  most  busy  peo- 
ple in  these  exacting  days  is  to  keep  in 
condition.  It  is  a  physical  and  spiritual 
problem  and  it  will  not  answer  itself  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  something  out  of  nothing. 
Hence  each  person  must  put  both  time 
and  thought  to  the  matter  of  keeping  in 
condition  to  stand  and  to  withstand.  To 


this  end  each  person  must  create  his  own 
technique,  and  Mr.  Lupton's  book  is  a 
helpful  guide.  Each  chapter  is  short  and 
to  the  point.  Reading  a  chapter  a  day 
will  stimulate  anyone  to  think  better,  to 
do  better,  and  to  be  better. 

With  many  timely  suggestions  and  with 
well  selected  quotations  from  experts,  the 
author  considers  the  many  problems 
which  man  has  within  himself,  among 
men,  and  with  the  universe.  A  modern 
faith  provides  a  spiritually  energizing 
power  with  which  these  problems  may  be 
triumphantly  met.  "At  its  highest  and 
best,  religion  is  nothing  but  the  spirit  at 
the  core  of  our  ordinary  daily  living." 

MINOT  SIMONS 
All  Souls  Church,  New  York 

There  and  Here 

THE  PUERTO  RICAN  MIGRANT  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  by  Lawrence  R.  Chenault.  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.  190  pp.  Price  $2.25 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'TPHIS  book  is  a  careful  study  of  the 
population  of  Puerto  Rico,  how  con- 
ditions on  the  island  affect  migration, 
and  the  social  consequences  of  the  con- 
tinuous influx  of  the  Puerto  Rican  mi- 
grant to  the  particular  areas  in  which  he 
has  settled  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  authoritative  and  impartial  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  order- 
ly presentation  of  facts  in  clear,  simple 
language,  make  the  book  extremely  read- 
able although  the  validity  and  accuracy 
of  some  of  the  statements  could  perhaps 
be  questioned,  notably  those  touching  on 
certain  important  social  and  political 
movements  in  the  island.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  author  shows  real  apprecia- 
tion of  the  status  of  Puerto  Ricans  whose 
background  and  present  needs  must  be 
known  in  order  that  their  economic,  so- 
cial, and  moral  problems  in  New  York 
City  can  be  understood.  Several  maps 
and  charts  supplement  the  text.  The  ex- 
cellent, annotated  bibliography  should  be 
carefully  examined. 

ROSA   E.    ZUBILLAGA 
115th  Street  Branch 
New  York  Public  Library 

At  Odds  With  Reality 

GUIDING  HUMAN  MISFITS,  by  Alexandra 
Adler.  Macmillan,  82  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

EJERE  are  presented  the  methods  Dr. 
Adler  used  in  dealing  with  actual 
cases  of  maladjusted  personalities  that 
have  come  to  her  clinic.  Following  close- 
ly the  principles  laid  down  by  her  dis- 
tinguished father,  Alfred  Adler,  she 
shows  us  in  practical  ways  how  individ- 
ual psychology  may  be  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  persons  at  odds  with  real- 
ity, with  difficulties  not  pathological. 

The  subject  matter  is  limited  to  some 
of  the  major  problems  arising  from  the 
development  of  neuroses  in  childhood 
and  adolescence.  Dr.  Adler  analyzes  the 
manner  in  which,  during  the  early  forma- 


tive years  of  the  child's  life,  undesirable 
habits  are  initiated  which  later  on  be- 
come a  set  pattern.  Such  reminders  as 
this  are  valuable  since  there  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers to  overlook  the  importance  of  child- 
hood influences. 

In  one  section  of  the  book  perhaps  a 
little  fresher  and  more  intriguing  than 
the  rest,  the  author  makes  a  comparison 
between  a  neurotic  and  a  criminal.  The 
paramount  difference  between  the  two 
rests,  she  believes,  in  the  way  in  which 
they  will  attain  their  respective  goals. 
The  neurotic  strives  to  prove  that  there 
is  justification  for  his  behavior  by  stress- 
ing his  symptoms  which  he  uses  as  an 
alibi  to  excuse  his  failures;  he  recognizes 
the  social  demands  made  upon  him  but 
is  unable  to  meet  them.  The  criminal,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  recognize  social 
demands,  denies  their  existence  and 
openly  fights  against  society.  The  chap- 
ter entitled,  "Psychology  of  the  Crimi- 
nal," should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
the  study  of  delinquent  behavior. 

In  fact,  this  most  readable  and  in- 
structive little  book  should  be  read  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  by  all  who  seek 
a  deeper  understanding  of  human  nature. 
EMILY  THORP  BURR 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
New  York 

Including  the  Authors 

SWEDES   IN  AMERICA,   edited  by  Adolph   B. 

Benson    and    Naboth    Hedin.    Yale  University 

Press.    614    pp.    Price    $3    postpaid  of    Survey 
Midmonthly. 

OVANTE  ARRHENIUS,  Swedish 
geographer  and  Nobel  prize  winner, 
when  asked  during  a  visit  here  how  he 
liked  America,  replied:  "My  friend,  you 
see  my  kind  of  people  are  the  same  all 
over  the  world."  At  the  recent  World 
Power  Conference  in  Washington,  with 
forty  nations  represented,  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  Swedes  were  the 
most  popular,  and  one  keen  Irishman  in- 
sisted in  an  after-luncheon  conversation 
that  Sweden  is  the  world's  most  truly 
civilized  nation.  This  book  helps  to  show 
why  we  celebrated  so  enthusiastically  the 
tercentenary  of  Swedish  settlement  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Benson,  a  scholar,  and  Mr.  Hedin, 
a  journalist,  are  themselves  examples  of 
the     notable     Swedish     contribution     to 
American  life  that  their  book  outlines. 
New  York  B.  P.  ADAMS 

LABOR  FACT  BOOK,  prepared  by  Labor  Re- 
search Association.  International  Publishers.  223 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

NEW  features  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Labor  Fact  Book  include  a  detailed 
summary  of  leading  arguments  against 
incorporation  of  trade  unions;  an  origi- 
nal estimate  of  the  real  income  of  wage 
earners  in  March  1938,  as  compared  with 
1931  ;  the  association's  estimates  of  cur- 
rent unemployment. 
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Civic,  National,  International 


Library   Service 


AMERICAN      LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION,     620 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11 ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward ;  Senior  Scouting, 
16  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel :  Lex.  2-8147. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 
C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  Work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal  ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration  ; 
maintains  information  service. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION.  777  North  Meridian  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program :  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President ;  E.  Jay  How- 
enstine.  Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3,00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  BOth  St.,  New 
York.  Dorothy  Deming,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

60  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year  ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


AMERICAN    BIRTH     CONTROL     LEAGUE— A 

clearing  house  cooperating  with  social  work- 
ers in  referring  indigent  mothers  to  medically 
directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  in- 
cluding 19  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In 
areas  lacking  centers,  qua!-fied  physicians 
are  available.  Phone  or  write:  601  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600. 
President:  Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Director:  Eric  M.  Matsner,  M.D. 


THE  WOMEN'S  FIELD  ARMY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  SOCIETY   FOR  THE  CONTROL   OF 

CANCER,  1260  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  An  educational  group  of  lay  women 
active  in  forty-three  states  under  the  super* 
vision  of  physicians  representing  state 
medical  societies.  Information,  literature, 
speakers,  newspaper  articles  may  be  secured 
without  charge. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Negro  Education 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepare 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D. 
Patterson,  President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION  — 

316  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities  :— Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securinR 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
aa  they  may  require.  Wm.  B  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
—297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they 
agree  to  carry  cooperatively ;  i.e.  Christian 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  and 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Trowbridge ;  Executive  Secretary,  Edith 
E.  Lowry  ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western 
Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant  Super- 
visor,  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth D.  Miller. 


NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF  JEWISH    WOMEN, 

INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Spitzer,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director.  Organ- 
ization of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  de- 
veloping programs  and  activities  in  service 
for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christian 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  for 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  help 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  lif« 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson, 
President ;  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre- 
tary. A  federation  of  1123  local  associations, 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris- 
tian character  education  among  youth.  Meets 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  and 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  member 
organizations  in  program,  emphasis  and  in- 
terpretation, fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha- 
sizes lay-professional  cooperation,  group  and 
club  activity,  and  self-governing  programs 
of  physical,  social  and  religious  education, 
public  affairs,  international  education  and 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc. 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  army 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  cer- 
tain other  groups. 


Notional   Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

—Paul  Kellogg.  President,  New  York ; 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  June  18-24,  1939.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial   Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicit* 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Hranch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidlcr  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
Rates  are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC.— 16  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vacations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  :  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  General  Director:  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Pennlosry,  Industrial  Studies,  Library. 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Foreign  Affairs 

FAR  EAST  FUNDAMENTALS,  by  David 
Warren  Ryder.  36  pp.  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Pamphlets,  447  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Price  10  cents. 

Wherein  we  learn  that  the  "Red  censor- 
ship" of  American  "jazz  journalism"  has 
played  on  American  sentimentality  to 
build  up  an  undeserved  sympathy  for  the 
underdog,  China,  in  the  current  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict. 

CHINA  MARCHES  TOWARD  THE  CROSS, 
by  Earl  Cressy.  79  pp.  Friendship  Press, 
ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price  25 
cents. 

The  tale  of  the  refugee  work  being  done 
by  Christian  missions  and  schools  in  the 
Far  East  and  their  hope  of  turning  the 
tragic  war  into  an  opportunity  for  spread- 
ing Christianity  throughout  China. 

THE  LESSON  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
by  Robert  G.  Spivack.  30  pp.  Published  by 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy. Price  5  cents  from  the  league,  268 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

An  emotional  review  of  the  events  lead- 
ing to  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia  written 
in  the  weeks  immediately  following  the 
Munich  amputations.  Most  apparent  fact 
is  the  author's  state  of  sympathetic  post- 
operative shock  which  belies  the  forced 
note  of  hopefulness  at  the  end. 


Public  Welfare 

STUDYING  THE  EFFECT  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ON  RE- 
LIEF,  by  Arthur  Jacobs.  12  pp.  Price  5 
cents  from  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

Number  six  in  the  series  of  papers  on 
relief  statistics  edited  by  Ralph  G.  Hur- 
lin  and  made  available  through  the 
AP\\A  and  the  American  Statistical  As- 


SECURITY  OR  THE  DOLE,  by  Maxwell 
S.  Stewart.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  8 
West  40  Street,  New  York.  32  pp.  Price  10 
cents. 

Revision  of  an  earlier  pamphlet  (1936) 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

with  much  new  material  including  dis- 
cussion of  proposed  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


SELECTED  TITLES  ON  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE. Bibliography  No.  4  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  10  pp.  Price 
10  cents  from  the  association,  1313  East 
60  Street,  Chicago. 

An  annotated  bibliography  on  general 
public  welfare,  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment relief,  child  welfare  and  related 
fields. 

TABULAR  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  FOR  THE  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1937.  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Report  No.  1 . 
52  pp.  Price  15  cents  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington. 

Corrected  statistics  from  the  2979  coun- 
ties, parishes  or  plantations,  three  Indian 
reservations  and  two  cities  which  report 
to  the  Social  Security  Board. 


Child  Welfare 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
ON  BETTER  CARE  FOR  MOTHERS 
AND  BABIES,  Washington,  D.  C.  January 
17  and  18,  1938.  Children's  Bureau  Publi- 
cation No.  246.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
171  pp.  Price  20  cents  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington. 

What  went  on  in  the  conference  called 
to  "consider  the  existing  resources  for  the 
care  of  mothers  and  newborn  infants  in 
the  United  States,"  .together  with  the 
findings  of  the  committees  and  statistical 
appendices  which  give  a  quick  picture  of 
the  conditions  and  services  throughout 
the  country. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  MATERNAL 
AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  SERVICES  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  by  Martha  M. 
Eliot,  M.D.,  Jessie  M.  Bierman,  M.D.  and 
A.  L.  Van  Horn,  M.D.  15  pp.  From  the 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  Pedia- 
trics, November  1938,  which  in  reviewing 
the  above  accomplishments  includes  a  de- 


scription of  administrative  procedures,  a 
brief  presentation  of  present  programs 
and  methods  of  cooperation  with  profes- 
sional and  lay  groups. 

LEISURE  TIME  GUIDANCE  AND  DE- 
LINQUENCY, by  Victor  H.  Evjen.  Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  Character  and  Citizenship,  5732 
Harper  Avenue,  Chicago.  20  pp.  Price  20 
cents,  less  in  quantity. 

Three  articles  dealing  with  community 
responsibility,  reprinted  from  the  periodi- 
cal, Character  and  Citizenship.  The  auth- 
or is  a  U.  S.  probation  officer  in  Illinois. 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
October  1,  1938.  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  19  pp.  On  re- 
quest from  the  bureau,  Washington. 

Recent  publications  covering  all  the 
divisions  of  child  welfare. 

NEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD.  Proceedings 
of  the  Fourth  Institute  on  the  Exceptional 
Child  of  the  Child  Research  Clinic  of  the 
Woods  Schools.  61  pp.  From  the  schools, 
Langhorne,  Pa. 

Three  technical  papers  on  the  cause 
and  treatment  of  certain  types  of  patho- 
logical abnormalities  in  children  and  one 
decrying  the  lack  of  training  opportuni- 
ties for  workers  with  children  so  handi- 
capped. 

Miscellaneous 

SPRING  FLOODS  AND  TORNADOES. 
1936.  173  pp. 

THE  OHIO-MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FLOOD 
DISASTER  OF   1937.  252  pp. 
Official  Reports  of  Relief  Operations.  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charts,  illustrations,  and  a  full  account 
of  the  great  disasters  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion which  followed. 

YOUR  PLACE  IN  LIFE,  AND  How  TO  FIND 
IT.  A  Handbook  of  Opportunity  for  Youth. 
Edited  by  John  B.  McDonnell.  128  pp.  The 
Trailblazers,  Champaign-Urbana,  111. 

Twenty-two  trades  pictured  by  success- 
ful, secure  men  as  possessing  wide-open 
doors  for  today's  Horatio  Algers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Non-sectarian  settlement  in  New  York  City  wants 
Jewish  woman  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five  to  take  complete  charge  of  personal  service 
work  and  mothers  clubs.  Recreational  as  well 
as  educational  background  essential.  Full  time 
position  at  $1600  yearly  starts  September  first; 
apprentice  period  at  reduced  salary  begins 
immediately.  7549  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  for  children's  camp  operated  by 
Jewish  agency  ;  mature  man  or  woman,  assume 
complete  charge  including  program,  house- 
keeping ;  experienced  progressive  education  and 
social  service.  Information  regarding  age, 
education,  previous  affiliations,  to  7650  Survey, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Man,  37,  B.S.  degree,  two  years'  graduate  work 
in  school  of  social  work.  Nine  years'  school 
executive  and  teacher,  some  group  and  case 
work,  desires  social  service  position.  7547  Sur- 
vey. 

Experienced  executive  secretary,  college  gradu- 
ate, full  charge  bookkeeper,  expert  legal 
stenographer  wishes  position.  Moderate  salary 
to  start.  7648  Survey. 

CASEWORKER,  ten  years'  experience,  desires 
position  in  any  branch  welfare  work.  Good 
references.  Whole  or  part-time  position  con- 
sidered. 7545  Survey. 

Young  woman,  college  and  university  graduate ; 
graduate  nurse,  experienced  in  public  health 
nursing  ;  medical  social  work  ;  administration  ; 
college  teaching ;  reasearch  ;  statistics  ;  writing 
of  reports,  etc.  Reasonable  salary.  Available 
on  short  notice.  7542  Survey. 

Woman,  45,  college  graduate,  experienced  execu- 
tive now  social  worker,  seeks  position  executive 
secretary  worthwhile  organization.  Accustomed 
to  hard  work  and  great  responsibility.  7644 
Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  B16 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RESEARCH,  CLUB  PAPERS,  AND  SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth  Hurst,  1125  College  Avenue,  N.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses,  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  ING. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets 
New  York 

WANTED    TO    BUY 


Discarded  jewelry,  watches,  gold  teeth,  specta- 
cles, silverware,  etc.  Highest  prices.  Free 
information.  Capitol  Salvage  &  Refining,  1921 
High,  Lansing,  Mich. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum    Charge     .     $1.00    per   insertion 

Discounts     .     .     S%    on    three    insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street         New  York 


THEATRE 


FEDERAL  THEATRE  PROJECT  for  N.Y.C. 


BIG  BLOW 


By 

THEODORE 
PRATT 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S  THEATRE 

39th   Street,   East  of   Broadway 

CHickering  4-5714 

Eves.    (Exc.   Monday)    8:40  — 25c  —  $1.10 
Matinee  Saturday  at  2:40 


ANDROCLES 

By  George  Bernard  Shaw 

LAFAYETTE  THEATRE 

1 3 1st  Street  and  7th  Avenue 

Evenings    at   9    (Exc.    Monday)    25c  —  55c 

Matinee  Saturday  at  3 

PINOCCHIO 

Dramatized    by   Yasha    Frank 

RITZ  THEATRE 

48th    Street,    West   of    Broadway 

Eves.  (Exc.  Mon.)  8:45;  Mat.  Sat.  2:45 

Eves.  25c— 83c  —  Mat.  I5c  to  55c 


AWAKE  &  SING 

By  Clifford  Odets  —  Yiddish  Version 

DALY'S  THEATRE 

63rd   Street,   East  of  Broadway 
Wednesday    to    Sunday    Evenings    at    8:40 
Sun.  Mat.  at  2:40.  All  seats  25c  to  $1.10 


WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 


him,  and  it  was  her  idea,  vigorously 
pressed,  that  a  change  in  the  directing 
head  would  be  a  means  to  that  end.  It 
was  she  who  "found"  Dr.  Cassidy  and 
urged  his  appointment.  Her  many  friends 
and  admirers,  not  forgetting  Dr.  Cassidy 
himself,  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  appear 
that  this  change  reflected  in  any  way 
on  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  con- 
tribution that  she  has  made  to  profession- 
al education  and  to  social  work,  a  con- 
tribution which,  happily,  will  continue. 
Executive  Secretary  ANITA  ELDRIDGE 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work 
San  Francisco 


READERS  WRITE 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


[The  editors  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
yield  neither  to  Miss  Eldridge  nor  to  the 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
appreciation  of  "Pattie"  Checkering  and 
her  contribution  to  her  profession.  It  was 
at  her  particular  request,  and  not  from 
lack  of  feeling  on  our  part,  that  any  ex- 
pression of  that  appreciation  was  omit- 
ted from  the  comment  on  Dr.  Cassidy 's 
appointment.] 

"Modern  America" 

[The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  by  a  county  welfare 
director,  by  whom  it  was  received,  who 
vouches  for  it  as  "a  typical  picture."] 

EVERYWHERE  WE  READ  THAT  WE  ARE  Liv- 
ing in  modern  America  with  good  schools 
and  good  homes  with  labor  saving  equip- 
ment. I  guess  the  people  who  write  like 
that  do  not  know  about  poverty.  I  wish 


they  could  see  the  way  we  have  to  live. 
They  could  sooner  call  it  unequal  Amer- 
ica than  modern  America. 

Briefly  I'll  describe  our  modern  Amer- 
ican house:  It's  built  of  foot  boards,  just 
as  you'd  use  in  building  a  barn;  it's  un- 
sealed, the  walls  saturated  with  dust. 
Use  a  vacuum  cleaner?  What  would  we 
connect  it  to  even  if  we  had  it?  Every 
time  it  rains,  we  have  to  sweep  out  the 
water.  Modern  America?  Our  kitchen  is 
dark,  ugly  and  inconvenient.  Our  bath- 
room is  an  old  shed  with  a  galvanized 
tub  (just  like  grandmother  used).  Our 
little  supply  of  canned  goods  is  stored 
under  the  house.  Our  washing  is  done  on 
an  old-time  washboard;  our  ironing 
equipment  came  down  from  grandmother. 

Our  barn  is  all  full  of  holes.  We  put 
feed  into  it,  but  by  winter  the  feed  is  all 
moldy  and  decayed. 

Now,  I'll  describe  the  land:  It's  hilly, 
full  of  Johnson  grass  and  unterraced. 
The  landlord  will  not  improve  anything 
for  us,  and  we,  being  tenants,  cannot  af- 
ford it.  When  we  put  our  seed  into  the 
ground  we  know  the  crops  will  be  poor. 
We  had  seven  acres  of  cotton  planted. 
Two  bales  we  made  and  still  had  to  use 
the  red  book!  From  these  two  bales  goes 
one  fourth  for  rent.  We  had  nine  acres 
of  corn;  for  this  we  had  to  pay  $6  per 
acre  rent.  We  made  nothing.  We  are 
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married  six  years,  and  this  has  been  go- 
ing like  this  every  year — work  and  no 
income.  What  shall  we  do?  Our  three 
little  children  need  clothes;  they  need 
food  and  a  good  house  to  stay  in.  No,  I 
will  not  complain  about  the  1938  cotton 
law.  I  think  that's  the  best  law  that  could 
have  been  passed.  The  landlords  used  to 
make  us  plant  too  much  cotton  and  didn't 
care  if  we  made  very  much  or  not.  They 
didn't  have  to  work  for  it,  but  they  got 
the  rent  even  if  it  was  only  a  little.  They 
wouldn't  furnish  us  a  poultry  house  so 
that  we  could  raise  a  few  chickens.  They 
wouldn't  even  furnish  us  wire  for  a  gar- 
den. How  can  a  tenant  farmer  ever  get 
to  some  income? 

The  schools  here  do  not  meet  up  with 
the  standard  requirements.  Why  can't 
we  have  good  schools  instead  of  schools 
twenty-five  years  behind  the  times? 

I  am  not  asking  for  relief.  I  am  asking 
for  a  government  loan  so  we  can  buy  a 
place  of  our  own.  If  we  had  a  place  of 
our  own,  we  could  practice  diversified 
farming.  We  could  plant  fruit  trees; 
could  raise  poultry;  have  a  garden;  and 
a  few  good  cows.  Can  you  help  us  get  on 
to  a  government  farm  loan?  We  need  this 
soon.  If  the  government  will  not  raise 
enough  funds  immediately  for  the  pur- 
pose of  farm  ownership,  we  tenants  will 
starve.  I  think  the  landlords  are  the  cause 
of  all  the  overproduction  of  cotton.  They 
made  all  the  tenants  plant  too  much  cot- 
ton, and  the  tenants  had  to  do  it. 
Texas  MRS.  B R 
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•  Nothing  takes  the  place  of  time  in  dealing 
with  people. — J.  ELAINE  GWIN,  American  Red 
Cross,  in  Social  Work  Technique. 


So  They  Say 


•  All  there  is  to  politics  is  getting  people  to 
see  things  your  way. — GOVERNOR  JULIUS 
HEIL,  Wisconsin. 


•  We  must  train  citizens  who  feel  personally 
more  disgraced   by  harboring  ancient  preju- 
dices than  by  driving  old  cars. — RABBI  SIMON 
GREENBERG,  Philadelphia. 

•  We    try   to   be   more    religious   than    the 
average  social   worker  and  more  social  than 
the  average  religious  worker. — ALVA  W.  TAY- 
LOR, director,  Save  the  Children  Fund. 

•  Watch  out  for  the  New  York  social  work- 
ers! If  one  of  'cm  lives  in  Westchester  County 
he  thinks  he'i  an  expert  in  problems  of  rural 
life. — Warning  to  Josephine  Strode  by  a  rural 
social  worker. 

•  War  is  so  thoroughly  fixed  in  men's  minds 
that   many  preliminary  repair  jobs   to  their 
way  of  thinking  will  have  to  be  completed 
before    we    have    permanent    peace. — CARRIE 
CHAPMAN  CATT,  on  her  eightieth  birthday. 

•  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  reform  is 
accomplished  by  the  election  of  a   reformer. 
Nothing    could    be    farther    from    the    truth. 
Reform    begins    with    the    election   of   a    re- 
former; it  does  not  end  there. — PAUL  J.  KERN, 
president,  New  York  City  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

•  It  is  true  that  today  civilization  may  seem 
to   be   in   the   shadow   of   a   jungle-like   bar- 
barism.   It  is  significant,  however,  that  living 
men  recognize  the  "jungle-ism"  and  feel  above 
it  all  the  pull  of  distant   stars  they  cannot 
see. — DEAN    W.    BALLENTINE   HENLEY,    Uni- 
versity  of  Southern  California. 


•  Every  influence  that  the  American  people 
have  over  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  measured 
by  their  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
freemen  everywhere. — WOODROW  WILSON  in 
an  address  to  King  George  V ,  December  27, 
1918. 


•  You  cannot  balance  the  budget  out  of  the 
bellies  of  the  unemployed,  because  if  you  do 
neither  the  budget  nor  the  government  will 
be    balanced    for    long. — WILLIAM    HODSON, 
commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Welfare. 

•  Some    people   believe    that   by   making    a 
noise   they   demonstrate   that   they   are   pro- 
gressive  or   liberal.    They   get   confused   be- 
tween being  liberal  or  just  being  ill-mannered. 
The  latter  is  not  difficult  at  all. — MAYOR  LA 
GUARDIA,  New   York. 


•  I  would  like  to  apply  for  a  job  as  a  old 
age  penshuner.    I  am  averaje  in  size  and  al- 
ways   keep    neet    and    cleen    and    the    folks 
around  here  will  tell  you  I  am  all  rite.    Be- 
sides that  I  am  old. — Letter  to  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

•  Social    action   does   not   necessarily   mean 
joining  some  new  dramatically  radical  move- 
ment  or  indulging  in  emotional   hysteria  or 
revolutionary  evangelism;   it  means  support- 
ing the  manifestations  of  social  justice  that 
can  be  realized,  which  can  be  done  through 
the    democratic    process. — MRS.    RALPH    P. 
MERRITT,   Berkeley,    Calif.,   to   the   National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 


•  Freedom  of  speech  is  freedom  not  of  the 
mouth  but  of  the  mind  which  the  mouth 
serves — ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN,  San  />a«- 


•  Prejudice  is  a  sin  which  all  denounce,  but 
of  which  few  repent  .  .  .  because  the  possessor 
seldom    admits    that    he   has    it. — The   RBV. 
RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN,  New  York. 

•  Soft  and  easy-going  Christians  are  in  an 
evil  case.    We  cannot  fight  ideas  with  senti- 
ment; we  cannot  overcome  well-argued  doc- 
trines with  kindly  feelings — The  REV.  HAMT 
EMERSON  FOSDICK,  New  York. 

•  No  man  or  group  of  men  is  wise  enough 
to   be   his   brother's   keeper:   but   every   man 
should   become   good   enough   to  become  hli 
brother's  keeper. — J.  M.  M.  GRAY,  chancellor, 
The  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Many  of  our  young  people  have  no  private 
employment  history.   They  have  gone  on  the 
escalator  from  school  to  the  CCC,  to  Matri- 
mony,   to    WPA. — Mrs.    V.    M.    PARMALIZ, 
Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  to 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

•  The  Modern  Language  Association  ...  is 
almost  unique  in  that  it  does  not  aim  to  do 
anything  to  anybody.    Its  only  object  is  the 
accumulation    of   useless    knowledge,    and   of 
useless  knowledge  at  least  one  thing  may  be 
said — it  never  did  anyone  any  harm. — JOSEPH 
WOOD  KRUTCH,  Columbia  University^  to  the 
Modern  Language  Association. 
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CABBAGES  AND   (SURPLUS)   THINGS 

Reading  across  from  top  to  bottom:  Too  many  cabbages,  raisins  and  an  oversupply  of  dry  milk  being  taken  off  the  market  by  the  FSCC 
and    turned    over    to    the    public    welfare    agencies;    and    the    beneficiaries   —   the    farmer,    left,   and    the   hungry    on    the    relief    rolls 
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The  Federal  Bread  Line 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


IT  isn't  federal  relief,  because  the  federal  government 
quit  that  deplorable  business  some  four  years  ago.  Yet 
many  millions  of  federal  dollars  are  right  now  paying 
for  food  which  is  passed  over  a  counter  or  out  the  tail  of 
a  truck  to  millions  of  people  on  relief  who  line  up  peri- 
odically, in  every  community  from   Maine  to  California,  - 
for  hand-outs  of  a  pound  of  this  and  a  bag  of  that.  But 
it  isn't  relief.   No,  primarily  it  is  a  method  "for  the  re- 
moval of  surplus  agricultural   products  from   the   normal 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce." 

This  definition  seems  clear  enough  at  the  purchasing 
end  of  the  huge  operations  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modity Corporation.  But  at  the  distributing  end,  where 
welfare  officials,  social  workers  and  clients  stand,  it  looks 
like  plain  old-fashioned  relief  combining  the  worst  features 
of  the  commissary,  the  grocery  basket  and  the  bread  line. 

Only  top  flight  economists  can  evaluate  the  economic 
efficacy  of  the  operations  of  the  FSCC,  set  up  in  August 
1935,  by  Congress  through  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  Only  they  can  estimate  its  working 
in  the  large  program  for  stabilizing  agricultural  supplies 
and  prices.  Few  welfare  workers  venture  opinion  on  that 
point  but  they  can  and  do  express  judgment  on  the  policy 
and  the  method  by  which  the  corporation  aims  to  achieve 
its  second  purpose,  "to  help  hungry  people  on  relief  rolls." 

It  should  be  recalled  that  "helping  the  hungry"  was 
not  a  part  of  the  original  program  for  taking  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  off  the  market.  It  was  an  afterthought, 
arrived  at  in  response  to  public  clamor  against  the  an- 
achronism of  burying  pigs  and  dumping  trainloads  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  into  the  sea  while  at  the  same  time  appro- 
priating bodies  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  funds  for 
relief.  It  was  only  common  sense  to  bring  the  surplus  food 
and  "the  hungry"  together.  And  this  the  FSCC  was  set 
up  to  do. 

Like  so  many  other  things  in  our  curious  hybrid  relief 
structure,  the  surplus  business  happened  almost  overnight. 
With  practically  no  advance  warning  carloads  of  stuff, 
often  perishable,  were  set  down  at  the  doors  of  startled 
welfare  officials  with  instructions  to  "move  it  out  fast." 
Equally  startled  were  the  clients,  hastily  summoned  to 
"come  and  get  it." 

Most  of  the  sins  charged  to  the  FSCC,  as  well  as  the 
best  stories,  date  from  the  beginnings  of  the  program  when 
no  one  from  Washington  to  Podunk  seemed  to  know  what 


he  was  doing  or  why  or  how.  Men  still  shiver  when  they 
tell  you  the  way  oranges  and  grapefruit  were  shipped ;  still 
grow  pale  when  they  recall  carloads  of  cabbage  reduced 
literally  to  jelly  by  heat  and  bad  icing.  "When  we  opened 
a  car  door  people  a  block  away  stopped  in  their  tracks." 
But  most  of  this  is  past  history.  The  corporation  heeded  the 
anguished  protest  of  welfare  officials  and  now  there  seems 
to  be  little  valid  criticism  of  shipping  arrangements  up  to 
the  point  of  distribution,  that  is  to  say  up  to  the  point  where 
the  surplus  product  becomes  a  relief  commodity.  It  is  at 
that  point,  argues  the  FSCC,  that  the  corporation's  responsi- 
bility ends  and  that  of  the  welfare  officials  begins. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  single  composite  picture  of 
just  what  is  going  on  in  the  many  thousand  places  over  the 
country  where  "hungry  people,"  certified  as  such  by  local 
welfare  agencies,  gather  for  their  periodic  dole  of  "what 
have  they  got  today."  Methods  vary  widely  as  do  the  at- 
titudes of  the  welfare  workers  and  the  recipients.  In  one 
community  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  may  be 
the  most  inconspicuous  form  of  relief  with  the  public 
scarcely  aware  of  it ;  in  another  it  all  but  parades  itself  to 
the  popular  tune  of  "nobody's  starving." 

IT  is  easy  to  get  figures.  The  annual  report  of  the  FSCC 
bristles  with  them,  showing  how  many  pounds  of  pota- 
toes and  prunes  and  what-not  went  to  each  state,  the  esti- 
mated retail  value  thereof  (some  $62  million),  and  the 
percentage  of  the  eligible  case  load  served.  The  report  ac- 
counts for  cash  receipts  of  $52,045,753  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1938,  with  administrative  expenses 
of  $1,018,479.  Every  state,  every  city  will  supply  figures 
ad  lib.  Take  Pennsylvania  for  example.  The  "poundage" 
distributed  in  1938  was  more  than  double  that  distributed 
in  1937,  the  retail  value  approximately  $3,600,000  against 
$1,160,000.  In  December  each  of  136,858  families  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  case  load,  received  food  stuff  to  the 
value  of  $4.77. 

And  take  Texas.  Here  during  1938  an  average  of  55,050 
families  received  each  month  food  and  clothing  worth 
$14.65,  the  latter  manufactured  in  WPA  sewing  projects. 
In  that  year  the  Texas  Relief  Commission  distributed  com- 
modities worth  $9,676,736,  while  the  FSCC  bought  in 
the  state  surplus  products  to  the  amount  of  $24,521,397. 

Then,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  take  New  York  City. 
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There  during  four  years  ending  June  30,  1938,  food  stuffs 
worth  $23,266,331  were  distributed.  In  December  1938 
the  value  of  the  food  distributed  to  about  155,600  cases  was 
estimated  at  $501,662.  How  these  figures  bulk  in  the  whole 
relief  program  of  the  city  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  that  same  month  the  Department  of  Welfare  expended 
$7,079,564  for  direct  relief  for  a  case  load  of  167,063;  the 
WPA,  $15,142,506  as  wages  to  171,357  persons;  the  pri- 
vate relief  agencies  of  the  city,  a  total  of  $162,934  for  re- 
lief to  10,336  cases. 

But  figures,  as  usual,  are  not  the  whole  story.  Behind 
them  are  legions  of  "the  hungry,"  unaware  of  the  fine  dis- 
tinction between  surplus  commodities  and  grocery  orders, 
and  hosts  of  harried  welfare  workers  torn  by  conflict  be- 
tween their  principles  of  sound  relief  policy  and  the  indubi- 
table fact  that  by  means  of  this  mongrel  offspring  of  agri- 
cultural economics  many  thousand  people  are  having  more 
to  eat  than  they  otherwise  would  have. 

To  get  at  the  story  behind  the  figures  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly's  own  staff  engaged  in  modest  go-and-see  tours  to  the 
results  of  which  were  added,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
off-the-record  comment  and  observations  of  some  forty  wel- 
fare officials  and  social  workers  up  and  down  the  country 
who  are  "in  the  know"  and  in  whose  judgment  Survey 
Midmonthly  has  full  confidence.  For  their  generous  and 
prompt  cooperation  in  this  as  in  other  undertakings  the  edi- 
tors herewith  record  their  appreciation. 

First  off  let  it  be  said  that  no  welfare  worker  close  in  to 
the  administration  of  this  back  door  federal  relief  really 
likes  it.  It  runs  contrary  to  the  principles  of  modern  social 
work,  and,  the  administrators  believe,  has  set  back  by  no 
one  knows  how  long  the  development  of  a  sense  of  com- 
munity responsibility  and  the  slow  process  of  establishing 
sound  relief  practices  based  on  the  personality  and  the  par- 
ticular need  of  the  individual.  Many  of  them  find  some 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  clients  are  learning  to  use  and 
like  certain  food  stuffs,  nutritionally  important,  with  which 
they  never  before  had  even  a  bowing  acquaintance.  Some 
few  find  the  whole  thing  easier  to  swallow  if  they  tell  them- 
selves that  it  "isn't  really  relief  but  an  incident  of  the  agri- 
cultural program."  But  none  of  them  like  it,  and  with  few 
exceptions  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  much  better  job  of 
"relieving"  could  be  done  if  Uncle  Sam  would  turn  over  to 
each  state  the  cash  represented  by  its  quota  of  commodities. 

BUT  here  reality  lifts  its  ugly  head  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
amount  of  complicated  bookkeeping.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  gap  between  what  the  FSCC  pays  for  surpluses 
and  the  "estimated  retail  value"  at  the  point  of  distribution. 
There  is  too  the  cost  of  distribution,  now  split  up  between 
the  communities,  the  FSCC,  and  the  WPA  which  mans 
most  of  the  warehouses  and  food  depots.  No  one  knows 
how  all  this  would  work  out  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  is 
clear  that  if  costs  of  distribution  were  subtracted  from 
actual  cost  of  purchase  and  the  remaining  "values"  allot- 
ted in  cash  to  the  states,  the  states  and  more  especially  the 
counties  would  find  themselves  with  much  less  cash  than 
the  "estimated  retail  value"  of  the  food  they  now  are  get- 
ting, and  the  "people  in  need"  with  a  lot  less  to  eat  than 
they  now  more  or  less  enjoy. 

In  all  its  public  pronouncements  the  FSCC  states  firmly 
that  "commodities  are  distributed  to  relief  families  in  addi- 
tion to  the  aid  which  they  may  be  receiving  and  thus  are 
not  considered  as  part,  or  in  substitution,  of  this  other  assis- 
tance." But  only  a  very  few  places  claim  to  observe  the 


full  spirit  of  this  principle.  An  official  in  a  big  eastern  city 
proudly  says,  "If  commodities  were  cut  off  tomorrow  our 
clients  would  hardly  miss  them."  Many  more  officials  say 
in  effect:  "Sure,  we  stick  to  the  principle,  but  take  a  look  at 
the  size  of  our  budgets  to  which  commodities  are  'in  addi- 
tion,' and  don't  make  me  laugh."  A  rich  and  populous  mid- 
western  city  with  a  direct  relief  program  running  into 
millions  cut  its  relief  budgets  15  percent  and  the  popular 
answer  to  protests  was,  "But  look  at  all  that  federal  food 
they're  getting."  In  fact  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
only  the  exceptional  community,  no  matter  what  it  may 
say  officially,  does  not  lean  heavily  on  surplus  commodities 
in  figuring  its  relief  budgets. 

IN  communities  with  slight  if  any  relief  resources — and 
that  means  a  lot  of  communities  all  over  the  country — 
the  principle  of  "in  addition"  goes  out  the  window.  Of 
course  no  one  admits  appropriations  have  been  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  commodities ;  they  just  have  been 
reduced  or  they  don't  exist — and  that's  that.  "Commodities 
in  addition?  Sure!  In  addition  to  nothing!!" 

Welfare  workers  are  of  several  minds  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  local  relief  funds  would  be  more  adequate 
if  it  were  not  for  the  alibi  that  the  commodities  offer  to  the 
public  conscience.  Many  of  the  workers  hold  that  without 
the  salve  of  the  food  stuffs  there  would  be  more  pressure 
for  local  funds.  But  they  admit  that,  on  the  principle  that 
you  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  pressure  would  bring  them  out.  "In  the  long  run," 
they  say,  it  might ;  but,  they  add,  there  isn't  any  "long  run" 
for  destitute  people. 

Few  if  any  communities,  no  matter  what  their  principles 
or  resources,  have  stood  out  against  the  acceptance  of  com- 
modities. Some  few  tried  for  a  time  but  soon  yielded  to  a 
variety  of  pressures,  not  all  of  them  tangible.  Pressure,  for 
example,  from  business  interests:  "If  you  welfare  people 
won't  cooperate  in  distributing  how  can  we  expect  the 
FSCC  to  buy  our  apples?" — or  potatoes  or  grapes  or 
oranges.  Pressure  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer:  "Why 
should  we  tax  ourselves  to  feed  these  people  when  there's 
all  this  free  federal  food  going  around  ?"  Pressure  from  the 
clients:  "My  cousin  in  the  next  county  got  a  lotta  con- 
densed milk  and  rice  from  the  guv'ment.  When'll  I  get 
mine?"  Yes,  and  pressure  from  the  welfare  workers  them- 
selves, worn  down  by  reiterated  refusals  of  aid  to  obviously 
destitute  people:  "At  least  it  would  be  something  for  them, 
if  only  a  pacifier." 

Many  places  still  are  withstanding  heavy  pressure  to 
issue  commodities  to  people  in  the  three  public  assistance 
categories — the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children. 
They  hold  that  the  whole  principle  of  the  social  security  ser- 
vices is  jeopardized  by  irregular  grocery  supplementation, 
that  proper  budgeting  is  impossible  and  that  in  the  long  run 
the  food  stuffs  furnish  an  excuse  for  cutting  down  cash 
allowances.  But  here  again  local  resources  become  a  matter 
of  cold  reality:  "It's  all  very  well  to  hold  out  commodities 
when  the  allowances  run  up  to  $20  or  $30,  but  with  our  old 
folks  getting  only  $7  or  $8  a  month  it  would  be  plain  silly 
to  refuse  them  the  groceries.  No,  we  have  to  take  all  we  can 
get.  Our  people  need  food  and  a  worker  who  opposed  tak- 
ing it  for  them  would  be  out  on  a  limb,  if  not  on  his  ear." 

As  the  surplus  commodity  distribution  stands  now  the 
chief  quarrel  of  the  welfare  workers  is  with  the  unpredict- 
ableness  of  the  supplies.  "We  never  know  what  we'll  get  or 
when,  until  a  wire  comes  that  it'll  be  here  the  next  day.'1 
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They  grant  that  given  the  major  function  of  the  FSCC,  sur- 
pluses must  be  taken  off  the  market  when  and  as  they  occur, 
but  as  people  who  believe  that  relief  should  be  more  than  a 
bag  of  beans  this  week  and  a  sack  of  potatoes  next,  they  do 
more  than  perspire  over  the  planlessness  that  the  whole 
business  imposes  on  their  programs.  In  large  cities  the  mat- 
ter of  storage  is  relatively  simple ;  and  distribution,  given  a 
plethora  of  WPA  labor,  is  pretty  well  systematized.  But 
even  in  the  best  organized  places  a  "citrus  program"  in- 
volving twenty-five  carloads  in  a  week — though  no  one 
knows  what  week — presents  obvious  difficulties. 

In  small  towns  and  rural  counties  it  is  something  else 
again.  Take  a  rural  county  where  the  only  storage  avail- 
able is  the  "poor  officer's"  barn,  where  there  isn't  an  insu- 
lated truck  within  fifty  miles  and  where  the  clients  are 
scattered  over  several  hundred  square  miles  of  countryside. 
Then  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  nightmarish  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  carload  of  oranges  in 
a  week  when  the  temperature  is  running  20°  below;  or  of 
a  thousand  pounds  of  frozen  fish  and  a  like  amount  of  but- 
ter arriving  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  95°  in  the 
shade.  And  don't  think  you  would  leave  the  stuff  in  the 
railroad's  refrigerated  cars.  Demurrage  charges  are  nothing 
to  fool  with. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  the  food  stuffs  out  to  the 
clients,  every  community  seems  to  be  a  law  unto  itself.  In 
some  large  cities  the  welfare  department  distributes  entirely 
through  its  own  depots;  others  use  chain  stores  or  local 
grocers ;  still  others  use  both.  New  York,  for  example,  has 
fifty-six  distributing  centers  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  193  retail  store  outlets. 

For  the  most  part  the  cities  make  a  sincere  effort  to  effect 
the  distribution  as  decently  and  inconspicuously  as  possible. 
This  particular  observer,  in  a  swing  around  a  number  of 
centers,  did  not  see  a  single  placard  or  other  indication  of 
the  purpose  for  which  people  were  gathered.  Lines  reach- 
ing out  into  the  street  sometimes  are  inevitable;  but  by 
staggering  the  load  and  by  efficient  methods  of  packaging, 
order  stamping,  and  so  on,  they  usually  are  avoided. 

ON  the  other  hand  many  cities  seem  to  make  no  great 
effort  to  avoid  them,  and  all  too  often  a  daily  sight  is 
a  long  queue  of  dreary  women  with  baby  carriages,  old 
men  with  sacks,  boys  with  little  wagons,  awaiting  their 
turn  to  get  into  the  building  placarded  "Food  Orders 
Filled  Here.  Keep  in  Line." 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  distribution  and  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  in  the  cities,  they  are  multiplied 
in  the  rural  districts.  In  many  places  clients  must  tramp,  or 
ride  a  mule  or  negotiate  a  decrepit  car  for  long  miles  to  the 
distributing  center  only  to  find,  as  often  as  not,  that  "the 
truck  ain't  got  here  yet."  Sometimes  the  center  is  just  a 
crossroads  where  the  clients  have  been  notified  to  assemble 
— come  rain  or  wind  or  summer  sun.  The  truck  rolls  up, 
usually  late,  the  driver  hollers  the  names,  checks  his  list, 
tosses  out  the  bundles  and  tries  to  make  up  time  to  his  next 
stop.  In  the  cities  the  client  usually  can  refuse,  without 
onus,  any  commodity  offered  him  which  he  does  not  like  or 
cannot  use.  That  is  not  the  practice  in  the  "backward  dis- 
tricts." There  the  client  takes  what  is  handed  to  him  and 
if  he  is  smart  he  won't  talk  back  to  his  betters.  But  when 
the  truck  has  rolled  on  and  the  bundles  are  explored : 
"Laws!  More  o'  them  white  beans!  If  they'd  jes'  give  us  a 
little  fat-back  to  go  with  'em."  "What's  this  here  black 
stuff?  Graham  flour?  What  do  you  do  with  that?"  "Rais- 


ins an'  sour-water  (grape  fruit  juice)  !  If  the  guv'ment  kin 
buy  that  stuff  for  me  why  kain't  it  buy  me  a  pair  o'  shoes." 
"Looky  here!  Huh,  celery.  Hi,  Miz  Jones,  want  a  pretty 
bouquet  ?" 

DISTRIBUTION  through  local  stores  in  country  dis- 
tricts is  often  complicated  by  the  grocer's  urge  to  do 
a  little  case  work  on  his  own  account.  Grocers  have  been 
known  to  hold  out  commodities  for  "folks  that  need  'em 
more  than  these  the  welfare  sends."  Others  have  refused  to 
fill  orders  presented  by  "a  feller  that  everybody  knows  is 
a  bum."  One  refused  flatly  to  fill  an  order  until  the  client 
paid  up  his  back  grocery  bill. 

The  variety  of  food  distributed  has  improved  greatly 
since  the  hectic  days  of  the  "meat  program."  It  still  is  far 
from  offering  the  possibility  of  balanced  nutrition.  The 
workers  know  that  it  isn't  supposed  to ;  but  the  client,  not 
grasping  the  economic  significance  of  surplus  commodities, 
says,  "We  jes'  can't  rightly  live  on  grapes  an'  cabbage." 

So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  food  stuffs  is  concerned  there 
is  no  reasonable  complaint ;  it  seems  to  be  uniformly  excel- 
lent except  when  it  has  "perished"  in  transit.  And  when 
all  is  said  and  done — and  the  welfare  workers  are  the  first 
to  admit  it — the  clients  are  getting  certain  foods  that  would 
never  in  the  world  be  "allowed"  in  a  relief  budget  or  a 
grocery  order.  What  is  more  they  are  learning  to  like  them 
and  even  to  buy  them  when  they  have  a  little  money  to 
spend.  It  seems  just  barely  possible  that  new  dietary  habits 
are  being  born. 

Every  welfare  worker  has  a  pet  story  about  the  use  of 
foods  to  which  the  client  was  unaccustomed :  the  woman 
who  cooked  the  outside  leaves  of  the  cauliflower  and  threw 
away  the  flower ;  the  one  who  boiled  the  grape  fruit  for 
three  hours  "and  it's  still  tough."  Dried  milk  was  a  sticker 
at  first — "We  can't  eat  the  bread  made  out  of  that  funny 
flour" — but  gradually  it  has  become  generally  used  and 
acceptable.  Graham  flour  was  another  sticker,  but  it  too 
has  won  its  way  and  is  no  longer  sniffed  at  as  "fitten  for 
pigs."  Of  all  the  commodities  distributed  condensed  milk, 
butter  and  eggs  are,  understandably  enough,  the  favorites. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  excessive  waste  in  the  early 
phases  of  the  surplus  commodity  operation,  waste  in  the 
freight  cars  and  warehouses  and  waste  in  the  kitchens  of 
the  "customers."  The  first  of  these  has  been  pretty  well 
corrected  by  the  FSCC  by  means  of  better  packing  and 
shipping;  the  second  by  the  valiant  personal  efforts  of  home 
economists,  public  health  nurses  and  welfare  workers  to 
teach  the  clients  how  to  cook  and  use  the  materials.  Printed 
instructions  and  recipes  help  somewhat,  but  most  of  the 
clients  have  to  see  the  dish  prepared  and  actually  taste  it 
before  they  are  "sold"  on  anything  as  strange  as  dried  milk. 

Of  course  clothing,  even  last  summer's  $15,700,000  buy 
of  winter  garments  by  WPA,  is  not  technically  speaking  a 
surplus  commodity — or  is  it? — but  at  the  point  of  distri- 
bution the  technicality  is  lost. 

Welfare  workers  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  winter  clothing.  They  agree  that  in  many  instances 
the  garments  did  a  lot  of  good.  Men  discouraged  with  their 
shabbiness  chirked  up  and  went  out  and  found  themselves 
jobs;  Gramp  Smith  went  to  church  in  the  first  whole  new 
suit  he'd  had  since  he  was  married ;  old  Miz  Pettigrew 
wept  for  joy  because  she  now  had  a  decent  dress  to  be 
buried  in;  the  tough  Simpson  kid  was  almost  mannerly 
after  he  got  his  new  pants  and  mackinaw. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  is  that  there  wasn't  enough 
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clothing  to  go  around  and  under  pressure  from  higher-up 
to  get  it  out  fast,  there  was  not  time  to  exercise  much  dis- 
crimination in  the  distribution.  To  be  sure,  where  every- 
body needed  everything  you  couldn't  go  far  wrong.  Yet  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  townsfolk  to  understand  why  "that 
drunken  old  loafer"  got  a  suit  "worth  $45  if  it's  worth  a 
nickle,"  and  "that  nice  man  with  tuberculosis  and  seven 
children"  got  nothing.  Pretty  confused,  too,  was  the  south- 
ern Negro  who  batted  his  eyes  when  offered  a  heavy  over- 
coat with  a  velvet  collar  and  said,  "Please,  ma'am,  I'll  take 
work  pants."  So  he  got  nothing. 

THE  clothing  distribution  made  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the 
cities,  but  in  small  towns  it  stirred  up  a  tempest  of  hot 
feelings  and  gossip.  Men  who  were  hanging  on  to  indepen- 
dence by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  and  hadn't  had  a  new  over- 
coat since  the  depression  were  not  pleased  when  "reliefers" 
walked  out  in  new  garments  of  good  quality.  Even  $75-a- 
month  welfare  workers  were  heard  to  mutter  behind  their 
teeth  as  they  passed  out  "suits  worth  $35"  and  reflected  on 
their  own  threadbare  best.  Naturally  everyone  has  a  story, 
"positively  true,"  of  "brazen  pawning,"  or  selling  or  swap- 
ping, but  welfare  workers  do  not  take  such  stories  too  hard : 
''Suppose  Bill  Jones  did  pawn  the  overcoat?  Isn't  that  a 
good  old  American  practice,  and  maybe  it  was  too  small  for 
him  anyway.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  needed  shoes  a 
lot  more  than  an  overcoat,  and  I  hope  he  got  'em." 

Some  of  the  welfare  workers  are  seriously  disturbed  over 
what  they  fear  is  the  probability  that  surplus  commodities 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  American  relief  sys- 
tem. They  believe  that  the  commodities  have  tended  to 
weaken  the  community  conscience,  making  it  easy  to  write 
off  the  whole  relief  problem  with  "at  least  they're  not 
starving,"  and  that  on  account  of  the  variety  of  pressures 
behind  it  the  program  will  be  the  most  difficult  phase  of 
"emergency"  relief  to  liquidate.  They  object  to  the  help- 
less relief  population  being  made  a  human  dump  for  other 
peoples'  mistakes  and  they  would,  if  they  could,  wipe  out 
the  whole  business  and  let  nature  take  its  course,  trusting 
that  when  the  "pacifier"  was  withdrawn  the  people  on  re- 
lief would  rise  up  and  force  the  communities  to  take  action. 

Other  workers  argue  on  the  old  theory  that  if  you  can't 
beat  a  thing  you'd  better  join  it.  They  say  that  with  all  its 
weaknesses  the  commodity  business  holds  many  possibilities 
for  the  nutritional  education  of  the  people.  Why  not  con- 
centrate on  this,  they  ask,  and  on  making  the  distribution 


everywhere  as  good  as  it  is  in  a  few  places  ?  Why  not  make 
an  asset  of  the  commodity  business  instead  of  a  liability? 

When  all  the  observation  and  comment  are  shaken  down, 
the  plus  of  surplus  commodities  as  relief  seems  to  be  this: 
that  they  provide  large  quantities  of  useful  food  stuffs  for 
people  who  at  best  have  an  inadequate  diet  and  at  worst  no 
diet  worth  mentioning.  On  the  minus  side  is  the  use  of  com- 
modities as  a  smoke  screen  for  community  inaction ;  the  im- 
possibility of  any  orderly  planning  of  a  relief  program  in 
which  the  unpredictable  commodities  have  a  part;  the  fur- 
ther impairment  of  the  morale  of  long  suffering  clients  by 
this  reversion  to  the  socially  damaging  form  of  relief  rep- 
resented by  rationalized  bread  lines  and  commissaries. 

Realists  among  the  welfare  workers  grant  that  they 
themselves  are  not  wholly  without  sin  in  the  weaknesses  of 
the  distribution.  They  dislike  the  whole  business;  and  re- 
sent the  imposition  from  higher-ups  of  "still  another  fed- 
eral program  unrelated  to  the  others,  with  its  own  point  of 
view,  its  own  special  procedures  and  paper  work."  Feeling 
thus  they  have  not,  they  admit,  been  as  zealous  as  might  be 
in  trying  to  correct  the  "haywire  aspects  of  distribution." 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  orderly  and  inconspicuous 
distribution  is  possible  even  in  backward  rural  areas,  and 
more  than  one  worker  in  such  places  is  candid  enough  to 
say  that  the  time  has  come  "to  quit  fuming  and  to  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  make  a  good  job  of  it." 

The  trouble  with  any  discussion  of  commodities  as  relief 
is  that  someone  reminds  you  quickly  that  they  really  are 
not  relief ;  and  that  if  every  community  in  the  country  put 
its  back  up  tomorrow  and  refused  to  take  the  stuff,  the 
problem  of  the  disposition  of  the  vast  wholesale  purchases  of 
surplus  foods  would  still  remain :  "You  certainly  wouldn't 
bury  the  pigs  again,  would  you  ?"  From  one  who  has  trav- 
eled over  the  country  and  seen  the  relief  end  of  the  opera- 
tion at  its  best  and  at  its  worst,  comes  an  answer:  "Why 
could  not  these  surpluses  be  used  with  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  by  the  CCC  camps,  the  army  and  the  navy 
where  supplies  are  purchased  in  bulk  and  food  prepared  in 
great  quantities?  Nutritional  elements  lacking  in  the  sur- 
plus stuffs  easily  could  be  added  to  effect  a  balanced  diet. 
Large  amounts  now  expended  on  shipping,  handling  and 
packaging  for  relief  purposes  would  be  saved.  With  these 
amounts  added  to  the  value  of  the  supplies  furnished  to 
the  CCC  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  course  deducted 
from  their  budgets,  a  good  fat  sum  would  be  available  for 
relief  without  anyone  being  the  poorer.  Now  why  not?" 


AFTER  this  article  was  in  type  word 
came  out  of  Washington  of  a  con- 
templated reorganization  of  the  system 
of  handling  surplus  commodities  to 
provide,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times'  special  correspondent,  "more 
extensive  distribution  to  the  needy  and 
at  the  same  time  enlist  private  business 
in  the  effort  on  a  profit-motive  basis." 
While  details  of  the  new  plan  still  are 
indefinite  "it  is  expected  to  be  put  in 
force  on  an  experimental  basis  within 
thirty  days." 

Says  the  Times  correspondent: 
"Established   commercial   trade   chan- 
nels   of    food    distribution,    wholesalers 
and    retail    markets,    stores    and    food 


chains,  would  be  increasingly  employed, 
not  only  for  the  purchase  of  relief  sup- 
plies but  also  for  their  distribution  to 
the  needy.  The  FSCC  would  be  diverted 
more  and  more  to  handling  acute 
emergencies. 

"The  actual  buying  and  selling  opera- 
tions would  be  carried  out  in  part  by 
use  of  'scrip'  currency  or  stamp  money. 

"Part  of  the  funds  now  used  by  the 
FSCC  would  be  used  to  an  increasing 
degree  each  year,  to  buy  food  tickets 
or  scrip. 

"The  tickets  would  be  distributed  in 
the  first  instance  through  the  WPA  and 
certified  welfare  agencies  to  relief  cli- 
ents. They  would  be  exchanged  at 


regular  retail  grocery  stores  for  specified 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  of  de- 
finite nutritive  value.  Later  the  tickets 
would  be  redeemed  in  more  goods  or  in 
cash  by  the  FSCC. 

"Representatives  of  food  groups,  with 
whom  the  plan  has  been  discussed,  have 
suggested  the  issuance  of  two  kinds  of 
tickets.  One  of  these,  'blue'  for  example, 
might  be  used  as  described  above.  The 
other,  'green,'  might  be  used  as  part 
payment  of  wages  to  work  relief  clients. 
The  latter  tickets  would  be  redeemable 
at  stores  in  surplus  farm  products,  but 
at  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  purchasing 
power  or  with  a  wider  range  of  selec- 
tion of  goods." 
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Medicine  Follows  the  Crops 

By  ROSAMOND  C.  TIMMONS 

Medical  Social  Worker,  Agricultural  Workers'  Health  and  Medical  Association 

and  CLARENCE  J.  GLACKEN 

Employment  Division,   WPA,   California 


IT  took  the  severe  floods  of  1937  and  1938  to  arouse 
Californians  to  the  tragedy  of  the  many  Dust  Bowl  and 
migrant  families  who  had  been  coming  into  the  state 
since  1934.  The  federal  transient  program  ended  in  1935. 
The  State  Relief  Administration  had  consistently  refused  to 
aid  any  of  these  newcomers  except  those  who  would  agree  to 
return  to  their  native  states.  The  migrants  reply  was:  "Why 
go  back?  We  have  no  home."  When  the  situation  reached 
disaster  proportions,  with  local  aid  sporadic  and  utterly  in- 
adequate, the  Farm  Security  Administration  (formerly  the 
Resettlement  Administration)  set  up  an  emergency  relief 
program  to  make  grants  in  cash  and  commodities  to  hard- 
pressed  migrant  families. 

In  starvation  conditions,  the  immediate  aim  was  to  supply 
food,  but  equally  fundamental  was  an  attack  on  health  prob- 
lems. This  was  not  a  new  responsibility  for  the  FSA,  which 
has  encountered  in  many  sections  of  the  country  acute  health 
needs  among  hard  pressed  farm  families,  farm  tenants, 
sharecroppers,  farm  laborers,  drought  refugees  to  whom  the 
ordinary  avenues  of  medical  care  are  closed  either  because  of 
lack  of  relief  funds  or  legal  restrictions.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  state  medical  associations,  the  FSA  has  devel- 
oped plans  under  which  more  than  78,000  low  income  farm 
families  of  twenty  states  are  being  helped  to  obtain  medical 
care  at  a  cost  which  they  can  afford.  County  plans  for  medi- 
cal care  are  now  in  operation  in  fifty-nine  of  Arkansas's 
seventy-three  counties,  and  in  from  two  to  thirteen  counties 
in  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  Oklahoma  and  Iowa.  Among  the  most 
ambitious  programs  are  those  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
where  repeated  droughts  have  created  unusual  need.  In 
these  two  states,  state-wide  programs  were  launched  No- 
vember 1,  1938,  for  all  families  receiving  help  or  who  have 
received  help  in  the  past  from  the  FSA.  About  40,000  farm 
families,  or  half  the  farming  population  of  the  state,  are 
eligible  in  South  Dakota;  in  North  Dakota,  about  37,000 
families.  While  these  states  deal  primarily  with  the  problems 
of  their  own  people,  the  program  in  California  is  concerned 
both  with  present  and  with  anticipated  new  residents.  There 
was  little,  if  any,  experience  to  draw  on  in  framing  a  plan 
to  provide  housing  and  medical  care  for  those  who  in  a 
season  might  travel  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles 
on  the  state  highways  looking  for  employment.  This  effort 
to  give  medical  care  to  the  needy,  adapting  the  program  to 
the  working  conditions  and  to  the  special  problems  of  the 
migrants,  seems  worth  examining  in  some  detail,  not  only 
its  record  of  accomplishments  to  date,  but  also  its  sugges- 
tions for  other  communities  confronting  the  problem  of 
health  needs  among  migrant  workers. 

The  plan  was  started  March  3,  1938,  using  existing 
facilities  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  and  a 
panel  of  private  physicians  obtained  through  the  California 
Medical  Association.  A  non-profit  corporation,  the  Agricul- 
tural Workers'  Health  and  Medical  Association,  was 


created  under  California  state  laws.  The  eligible  family  be- 
comes a  member,  not  a  client  or  a  patient  of  the  association  ; 
thus  reintroducing  the  migrant  to  the  cooperative  activities 
of  daily  life,  to  which  he  had  been  made  a  stranger  by  his 
roaming  from  crop  to  crop,  or  from  coast  to  coast,  or  from 
the  desert  to  the  Sierras. 

THIS  set-up  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  FSA's  medi- 
cal care  programs  since  it  facilitates  the  handling  of 
funds,  and  forestalls  possible  complaints  of  undue  delay  in 
receiving  payment  of  the  usual  government  vouchers.  Under 
this  plan,  the  association  receives  and  disburses  FSA  funds, 
and  its  checks  are  immediately  payable.  The  association's 
board  of  directors  includes  four  members  selected  by  the 
Regional  Administration  of  the  FSA,  one  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Public  Health,  one  by  the  California 
State  Medical  Society,  one  from  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. The  membership  at  any  one  time  is  limited  to  50,- 
000  families  and  the  association  is  empowered  not  only  to 
receive  grants  and  loans  from  the  FSA,  but  services,  goods, 
or  money  from  any  other  governmental  or  private  source. 
The  board  employed  a  manager  and  an  executive  officer,  and 
established  headquarters  in  Fresno,  the  largest  city  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  an  area  of  high  concentration  of  mi- 
gratory workers.  The  association  undertook  to  render  all 
kinds  of  medical  service,  including  not  only  general  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  but  also  supplying  staple  and  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  special  diets,  hospitalization  when  required. 
X-rays,  laboratory  service,  and  emergency  dental  work — a 
rounded  program  of  medical  care. 

To  meet  the  special  problem  of  the  fluidity  of  the  migrant 
population,  a  series  of  district  administrative  offices  was  set 
up.  These  district  offices  literally  follow  the  crops.  The  need 
in  some  places  is  for  a  short  period  only;  a  town  at  the 
height  of  harvest  may  have  3000  transients  one  week,  a  bare 
dozen  the  next.  When  this  peak  passes,  the  office  moves, 
fifty  or  more  miles  to  a  new  scene,  only  to  move  again  when 
another  fruit  or  vegetable  harvest  calls  the  workers  still 
farther  on. 

Each  office  has  a  medical  social  worker  who  cooperates 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  in  locating 
families  in  need  of  medical  assistance,  a  procedure  similar 
to  the  program  of  public  health  nursing  in  the  eradication 
of  venereal  or  communicable  disease.  But  the  FSA  program 
goes  beyond  the  control  of  specific  diseases  and  represents 
a  direct  attack  on  the  fundamental  health  problems  of  a 
group  definitely  conditioned  by  its  occupation  and  its  lack 
of  residence  and  resources.  It  is  the  medical  social  worker's 
direct  responsibility  to  make  the  necessary  contacts  with  the 
workers — in  the  ditch-bank  camps,  along  the  rivers,  on  the 
ranches,  in  the  orchards,  in  the  cheap  public  camp  grounds, 
in  the  auto  and  trailer  camps  not  only  on  the  main  high- 
ways but  in  the  nuclei  of  migrants  that  collect  about  known 
working  areas  on  country  byroads. 
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Of  course,  records  have  to  oe  maintained  and  eligibility 
established,  but  the  formalities  have  been  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. A  new  member  may  be  referred  to  the  association  by 
the  medical  social  worker,  by  the  local  relief  agencies,  the 
public  health  department,  local  doctors,  or  other  interested 
lay  or  professional  persons.  He  may  apply  at  the  local  office; 
but  if  for  any  reason  this  is  not  practicable,  an  appointment 
is  made  for  an  interview  with  the  social  worker  at  his  place 
of  settlement. 

In  an  emergency,  a  quick  application  is  made  in  the 
home  or  in  a  hospital.  Later,  a  qualifying  interview  deter- 
mines eligibility  or  results  in  referral  to  the  proper  agency. 
A  field  investigation  is  made  after  clearance  with  local 
agencies.  Residence  is  verified  only  where  the  statements  in 
the  interview  are  contradictory,  inadequate,  or  question- 
able. In  practice,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  facts  of  residence  and 
circumstances  are  often  sufficient  verification.  The  histories 
of  these  people  are  written  on  their  faces,  and  the  best  "doc- 
umentary proofs"  are  usually  their  belongings,  their  car 
licenses,  their  clothing,  their  speech,  their  revealing  man- 
nerisms. 

WHEN  medical  aid  is  determined  upon,  the  member 
has  a  free  choice  of  the  doctor  to  treat  him.  If  he  does 
not  know  a  doctor,  he  is  referred  to  the  next  physician  on  the 
panel.  The  doctor  makes  his  diagnosis  and  recommendations ; 
then  the  social  worker  authorizes  treatment,  up  to  a  limit 
of  ten  visits,  or  a  period  of  two  weeks.  If  this  is  insufficient, 
a  continuing  authorization  may  be  made  for  an  equal  period. 
The  purpose  of  this  two-week  limit  of  care  is  to  know  at 
all  times  the  exact  amount  of  the  financial  commitments 
made  by  the  association.  The  same  procedure,  with  slight 
modifications,  is  used  for  hospitalization  and  dental  care. 
Medical  supplies  on  prescription  can  be  authorized  by  the 
doctor.  Cases  requiring  special  diets  are  referred  by  the 
Health  Department,  and  a  doctor  need  not  be  consulted. 
For  his  medical  care,  the  member  agrees  to  repay  the  asso- 
ciation if  and  when  he  is  able,  just  as  a  farmer  promises  to 
repay  his  FSA  loan  for  farm  rehabilitation. 

The  first  district  office  opened  in  Fresno  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  1938.  By  August  15,  1938,  ten  different  offices 
were  established,  extending  south  to  the  Imperial  Valley, 
and  north  to  the  hop  fields  of  Sonoma  County.  As  of  this 
date,  approximately  five  thousand  patients  had  received 
medical  and  dental  treatment,  and  four  hundred  had  been 
hospitalized  for  major  and  minor  operations,  confinements, 
and  acute  non-communicable  illnesses.  This  care  represents 
an  expenditure  of  about  $180,000.  The  fee  schedules  used 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission and,  in  most  respects,  are  considered  quite  fair  by 
physicians  and  dentists.  At  first  the  medical  social  workers 
in  certain  localities  encountered  some  defensiveness  and 
suspicion,  but  gradually  these  have  disappeared  as  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  association  and  its  program 
have  been  built  up  among  the  workers  and  their  families. 

But  figures  of  patients  treated  and  sums  expended  tell 
only  a  part — the  least  important  part — of  the  story  of  the 
FSA  medical  program  for  California's  migrant  workers. 
Much  more  revealing  are  the  actual  experiences  of  some  of 
the  association  members. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  both  twenty-four,  left  Shamrock, 
Tex.,  in  March  1938.  He  sought  a  job  in  California;  she 
was  seeking  health — she  had  arthritis,  resulting  from  influ- 
enza two  years  previously.  One  knee  was  completely  stiff. 
The  man  got  work  with  small  wages  as  a  ranch  hand. 


Through  the  association,  the  wife  was  hospitalized  under 
the  care  of  an  orthopedic  specialist.  With  manipulation 
and  minor  surgery,  the  complete  use  of  the  knee  will  be  re- 
stored ;  without  this  treatment  she  could  look  forward  only 
to  being  a  cripple  for  life. 

In  February  1938,  a  couple  with  their  two  children  left 
Pampa,  Tex. ;  the  man,  thirty-two,  was  becoming  deaf ;  his 
wife,  thirty,  had  pterygium  on  both  eyes,  with  growth  in- 
creasing. Today  the  man's  hearing  is  gradually  being  re- 
stored ;  the  growth  on  his  wife's  eyes  has  been  removed,  and 
she  is  saved  from  total  blindness. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  a  family  of  cotton  sharecroppers 
emigrated  from  Okmulgee,  Okla.  The  combined  earnings 
of  the  seven  wage  earners  in  the  group  averaged  about  $50 
a  month.  Before  leaving  Okmulgee,  a  fifteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter had  been  taken  sick,  her  illness  diagnosed  as  metastatic 
sarcoma  affecting  lungs  and  liver.  As  soon  as  she  was 
brought  to  the  association  office,  this  child  was  hospitalized. 
Her  condition  was  hopeless,  but  from  July  20  to  August  1, 
the  association  paid  for  her  bed  in  the  hospital,  for  special 
nurses  and  an  oxygen  tent,  so  that  her  last  days  were  not 
spent  in  the  agony  to  which  her  condition  otherwise  doomed 
her. 

In  January  1938,  a  family  of  seven  came  from  Bristow, 
Okla.,  cotton  sharecroppers  who,  on  arriving  in  California, 
secured  jobs  "in  the  fruit."  The  father  and  the  oldest  son, 
combining  their  earnings,  made  about  $480  a  year.  The 
twenty-one-year-old  daughter  had  post-poliomyelitis  paraly- 
sis of  both  legs  and  spastic  paralysis  of  the  right  arm.  Minor 
surgery  by  an  orthopedic  specialist  and  an  up-to-date  brace 
give  promise  of  early  and  marked  improvement  in  her  health 
and  outlook. 

The  association  has  received  a  great  many  confinement 
cases.  Very  few  of  these  women  have  had  pre-natal  care  in 
previous  pregnancies. 

A  large  number  of  cases,  diagnosed  as  malnutrition,  are 
being  given  special  diets.  In  some  instances  the  condition  of 
a  child  has  been  found  so  serious,  due  to  undernourishment, 
as  to  require  a  period  of  hospitalization.  The  children  show 
great  improvement  under  proper  care,  but  only  close  super- 
vision can  prevent  relapses  under  bad  home  conditions — un- 
sanitary housing  and  poor  feeding  sometimes  due  to  an  in- 
nate lack  of  cleanliness  and  interest,  but  more  often  the 
result  of  extreme  poverty,  with  its  discouragements  as  well 
as  its  deprivations. 

The  cooperating  doctors,  some  at  first  indifferent  or  sus- 
picious, have  grown  to  admire  the  courage  and  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  majority  of  these  patients. 

SOCIAL  agencies,  clubs,  and  private  citizens  show  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  these  dispossessed  Americans  who 
live  from  harvest  to  harvest  and  travel  from  camp  to  camp, 
ranch  to  ranch,  in  their  old  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
cars.  In  some  cases,  local  citizens  have  made  it  possible  for 
these  people  to  settle  permanently  in  a  community  by  secur- 
ing tenancy  for  them  on  ranches.  The  status  of  the  migrants 
as  a  group  is  improving,  and  many  are  becoming  absorbed 
in  communities  whose  crops  they  help  to  harvest  and  trans- 
port to  market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  done  much  to  encourage  this  absorption, 
especially  in  breaking  down  local  prejudices.  But  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  a  new  type  of  pioneering  in 
the  West,  made  possible  only  by  widespread  recognition 
throughout  the  country  of  the  fact  that  the  frontiers  which 
remain  to  be  conquered  are  social  and  economic. 
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Indiana's  Volunteers 

By  L.  B.  SHACKELFORD 

Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


A 


PUBLIC  agency  use  volunteers?  Um — m,  wel-1-1, 
er-r-r."  Back  and  forth  has  gone  the  discussion  in 
many  a  social  work  conference  with  the  usual 
conclusion,  "Well,  it's  all  right  if.  .  .  ." 

The  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  begs 
leave  to  report  an  experiment  with  volunteers,  the  result  of 
which  is  without  qualifying  "ifs"  and  "buts." 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  the  department's  division  of  services 
for  crippled  children  realized  the  necessity  for  a  new  cen- 
sus of  crippled  children.  An  earlier  enumeration,  taken 
through  the  public  schools  in  1936,  was  inadequate  because 
it  included  only  crippled  children  of  school  age  who  actual- 
ly were  attending  school.  Children  too  gravely  afflicted  to 
be  in  school  had  not  been  counted,  nor  had  two  groups 
which  the  division  wished  to  consider:  children  below  school 
age  and  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  The  need 
for  a  new  census  was  apparent ;  the  only  question  was  how 
it  could  be  taken. 

Public  welfare  workers  could  not  be  made  available  for 
the  task ;  staffs  of  the  state  and  county  welfare  departments 
already  had  their  hands  over-full.  Private  welfare  agencies 
lacked  sufficient  personnel  or  were  too  restricted  to  urban 
counties  to  undertake  it.  The  work,  it  seemed  fairly  obvi- 
ous, must  be  done  by  volunteers. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  electing  to  use  volunteer 
workers.  The  transfer  of  responsibility  for  large  areas  of 
social  service  from  old  agencies  to  the  newly  created  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  had  left  many  volunteers  at  loose 
ends.  Some  of  them  had  been  reluctant  to  surrender  admin- 
istrative and  case  work  duties;  others  had  been  eager  to 
shift  the  whole  burden  to  the  public  agency,  including  even 
cases  outside  the  agency's  established  categories.  The  first 
group  needed  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  still  work  for 
volunteers  in  a  defined  province ;  the  latter  to  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  public-volunteer  cooperation.  The  crip- 
pled children's  program,  because  of  the  widespread  sympa- 
thy it  commanded,  seemed  made  to  order  for  both  groups. 

There  was  still  another  reason  for  the  use  of  volunteers. 
State  and  county  welfare  departments  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  permanent  child  welfare  commit- 
tees could  be  organized  in  the  various  counties.  The  census- 
taking  would  serve  as  a  means  of  discovering  volunteers 
both  interested  and  industrious,  as  future  committee  mate- 
rial. And,  finally,  it  was  believed  that  a  census  taken  by 
volunteers  would  be  most  likely  to  secure  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  county  medical  and  nursing  associations,  upon  whose 
understanding  and  support  the  success  of  the  program  de- 
pended. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  advisory  committee  for  crip- 
pled children  in  the  summer  of  1937,  state  chairmen  of  the 
committees  on  underprivileged  children  of  the  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis  and  Lions  clubs  volunteered  the  assistance  of  their 
organizations.  These  chairmen  divided  the  counties  of  the 
state  into  territories  and  began  to  make  contact  with  the 
presidents  of  their  local  clubs.  The  response,  in  most  in- 
stances, was  encouraging,  but  before  long  it  was  discovered 
that  additional  groups  must  be  enlisted  in  places  where  the 


service  clubs  did  not  have  sufficiently  active  organizations. 
The  task  of  supervising  the  census  was  delegated  by  the 
division  of  services  for  crippled  children  to  a  welfare  exten- 
sion agent,  who  worked  part  time  with  the  assistance  of  an 
office  stenographer.  With  the  aid  of  a  newly  compiled  index 
of  private  and  volunteer  welfare  agencies  in  the  state,  they 
established  contacts  in  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  the  three  service  clubs,  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  eventually  sponsored  the  census  in  the  various 
counties  included:  medical  societies,  public  health  nursing 
units,  parent-teacher  associations,  educators,  women's  clubs, 
benevolent  sororities,  clergymen,  civic  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations, commercial  clubs  and  community  councils.  In  each 
county,  physicians,  nurses  and  county  welfare  directors  were 
asked  to  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity  and  to  advise  on  veri- 
fication of  diagnosis  or  any  other  problem  puzzling  to  a 
layman. 

THE  state  division  of  services  for  crippled  children  sup- 
plied local  committees  with  non-technical  definitions  of 
crippling  defects,  detailed  suggestions  for  procedure  in  case 
finding  and  a  supply  of  printed  enumeration  cards.  Com- 
mittees which  requested  local  interpretation  were  furnished 
speakers  from  the  state  agency  to  explain  the  complete  plan 
of  services  to  the  community.  In  this  way,  most  of  the  coun- 
ty committees  were  ready  to  start  actual  work  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1938.  They  worked  through  the  schools  with 
additional  case  finding  done  by  medical  associations,  nurs- 
ing services,  church  organizations,  tax  assessors,  letter  car- 
riers, meter  readers  for  public  utilities,  and  any  one  else 
who  came  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  families.  News- 
paper and  radio  announcements  also  were  used.  In  only  a 
few  counties  was  a  house-to-house  canvas  made. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  evaluate  the  work  done  by  all  the 
committees.  In  some  counties  the  census  was  late  in  start- 
ing; in  others,  with  a  large  urban  population,  the  time  origi- 
nally allotted  for  it  had  to  be  extended.  However,  returns 
from  two  thirds  of  the  counties  indicate  an  average  in- 
crease of  94  percent  over  the  number  of  crippled  children 
found  in  the  previous  census  taken  through  the  schools,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  when  all  reports  are  completed  the 
number  of  known  cases  in  Indiana  may  be  double  the  1936 
figure. 

In  all  counties  where  local  committees  were  guided  by 
the  professional  services  of  physicians,  nurses  and  welfare 
departments,  the  work  was  done  thoroughly.  In  a  few  coun- 
ties, reports  were  incomplete  as  to  the  physician's  verifica- 
tion of  diagnosis  and  the  hospital  record.  These  inadequacies 
are  exceptional,  however,  and  can  be  remedied  by  informa- 
tion gathered  by  county  welfare  staffs. 

The  new  census  already  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
state  agency  to  hold  non-orthopedic  consultation  and  diag- 
nostic clinics  for  some  415  children  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  On  each  occasion  volunteers  performed  valuable  ser- 
vices by  providing  transportation  for  children,  by  helping 
to  register  patients  and  by  supplying  lunches  for  the  chil- 
dren when  the  consultations  extended  over  the  noon  hour. 
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By-products  of  the  volunteers'  efforts  are  numerous.  Sev- 
eral committees,  for  their  own  information,  took  a  census 
of  all  underprivileged  children  in  their  counties;  conse- 
quently these  counties  are  more  aware  than  before  of  the 
need  for  a  full  time  child  welfare  program.  Some  counties 
already  have  organized  community  welfare  councils  to  con- 
centrate on  health  and  recreation  programs;  in  others  new 
groups  are  concerning  themselves  with  efforts  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency;  in  still  others  special  projects  are  un- 
der wav  to  aid  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 


Not  to  be  overlooked  in  appraising  the  volunteer  effort  is 
the  value  of  the  interpretation,  the  fact  that  several  hun- 
dred citizens  of  the  state  have  become  better  acquainted 
than  before  with  all  the  objectives  of  the  public  welfare 
program,  an  acquaintance  which  has  brought  about  increas- 
ing respect  between  public  welfare  workers  and  volunteer 
laymen.  It  has  delineated  the  province  of  each  group  in  this 
state  and  has  made  it  clear  that  necessary  services  can  be 
performed  by  every  worker,  in  his  own  province,  who  brings 
a  serious,  unbiased  purpose  to  his  task. 


Birth  Control  and  Social  Work 

By  NORMAN  E.  HIMES 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Colgate  University 


NEXT  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  itself,  probably 
the  most  significant  force  changing  social  life  in  the 
modern  world  is  the  development  of  reliable  birth 
control.  The  present  problem  is  how  to  guide  this  scientific 
achievement  into  wise  channels ;  how  to  prevent  its  abuse ; 
how,  in  a  word,  to  make  it  serve  the  constructive  interests 
of  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  nation.  In  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  social  workers  have  a  significant  part. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  medical  fact  that  many 
mothers  need  contraceptive  instruction  for  economic  or 
eugenic  reasons,  to  mitigate  poverty,  to  make  low  wages  go 
further  in  the  family  spending,  or  to  prevent  the  transmis- 
sion of  hereditary  defects.  These  factors  in  the  problem  will 
be  considered  later.  Let  us  clear  the  ground  by  examining 
the  reasons  why  many  social  workers  are  reluctant  to  discuss 
birth  control  with  their  clients. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  legality.  Today,  birth  con- 
trol's sphere  of  legality  is  rapidly  widening,  its  sphere  of  il- 
legality rapidly  shrinking.  This  country  now  has  lawful  and 
unlawful  birth  control  just  as  for  decades  it  has  had  lawful 
and  unlawful  abortion.  Ill-informed  discussion  of  the  legal 
status  of  birth  control  has  done  great  social  harm  because 
it  has  hampered  the  work  of  the  medical  profession  and 
slowed  down  scientific  research. 

In  the  last  four  or  five  years  court  decisions  have  so 
whittled  away  the  old  Comstock  law  of  1873  that  virtually 
nothing  is  left  of  it.  What  the  courts  have  not  changed  by 
decisions,  the  public  and  administrative  officers  have  accom- 
plished by  non-observance  or  non-enforcement.  Half  the 
states  never  had  any  laws  specifically  aimed  against  the  dis- 
semination of  birth  control  information.  The  laws  in  many 
other  states  make  exceptions  for  physicians,  medical  journals 
and  books,  druggists,  and  so  on.  Physicians  may  now  import 
devices  and  literature  by  making  a  simple  affidavit  that  the 
materials  are  for  the  well-being  of  their  patients;  and  even 
a  layman,  if  a  "qualified"  person,  may  import  birth  control 
literature  by  making  affidavit  that  the  information  will  not 
be  abused. 

Second,  many  social  workers,  perhaps  because  they  are 
unmarried,  perhaps  owing  to  humility,  perhaps  owing  to 
their  realization  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
in  part  because  of  their  past  conditioning  and  training,  are 
unwilling  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  client's  sex  life.  Often 
social  workers  feel  that  their  clients  are  better  informed  on 
these  matters  than  are  they  themselves.  Yet  whatever  the 
personal  experience  of  client  and  social  worker,  the  social 


worker  knows  more,  or  should  know  more  than  the  client 
about  the  social  problems  inherent  in  a  maladjusted  sex  life, 
or  in  a  family  disproportionate  to  income. 

Third,  the  supervisor  is  sometimes  unfriendly  to  birth 
control,  or  the  agency  itself  may  have  a  policy  of  non-co- 
operation. More  frequently  than  not  such  a  policy  results 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  aims  of  the  birth  control 
movement.  Rarely  is  there  actual  hostility  unless  there  is  a 
religious  barrier.  Clinic  figures  from  all  over  the  country, 
however,  show  that  social  agencies  of  all  types  are  coop- 
erating increasingly  in  sending  needy  patients  to  birth  control 
clinics.  State  birth  control  or  maternal  health  leagues  are 
being  gradually  accepted  as  cooperating  agencies  in  the  or- 
ganization and  membership  of  state  conferences  of  social 
work,  and  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  sincere  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
social  workers  that  the  general  diffusion  of  contraceptive  in- 
formation would  lower  public  morality.  This  is  a  broad 
subject.  Two  things  can  be  observed  briefly:  a  morality 
based  upon  a  fear  of  pregnancy  is  hardly  a  sound  morality ; 
and  with  375  million  male  devices  of  questionable  reliability 
being  distributed  in  the  United  States  annually,  the  issue  is 
not  one  of  birth  control  versus  no  birth  control,  but  of  birth 
control  under  social  and  medical  guidance  versus  amateur, 
unreliable,  over-the-back-fence  experimentation. 

A  fifth  reason  is  that  many  social  workers  are  uncertain 
about  the  value  of  birth  control  for  their  clients.  However, 
as  education  on  the  medical,  economic,  and  eugenic  reasons 
for  birth  control  has  spread  among  the  profession  this  feel- 
ing is  rapidly  fading.  No  informed  person  now  believes  that 
birth  control  causes  sterility  or  divorce.  On  the  contrary, 
in  practically  all  cases  in  which  there  is  not  a  religious  con- 
flict, evidence  indicates  that  it  welds  rather  than  weakens 
the  marital  bond.  In  recent  years  birth  control  devices  have 
been  simplified  and  made  more  reliable.  Records  of  more 
than  100,000  cases  show  that  the  methods  now  used  in  the 
clinics  are  about  95  percent  reliable. 

Finally,  the  social  worker  may  exclude  consideration  of 
birth  control  because  her  case  load  is  already  heavy.  But  re- 
ferral to  a  birth  control  clinic  is  ordinarily  a  simple  matter 
that  requires  little  time  compared  with  most  of  the  other 
functions  of  the  constructively-minded  social  worker. 

In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  much 
social  work  must  necessarily  be  purely  palliative  because  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  completely  transform  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  families  with  which 
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it  deals.  In  social  work  it  is  often  difficult  to  meet  the 
client's  problems  constructively,  in  a  way  that  will  be 
permanently  helpful.  In  many  types  of  cases  contraceptive 
instruction  by  referral  to  a  clinic  or  a  cooperating  private 
physician  offers  an  opportunity  for  constructive  effort  for 
mothers  of  families  and  their  children. 

Let  us  consider  very  briefly  some  of  the  situations  in 
which  contraceptive  instruction  is  indicated.  In  general  they 
include  all  those  conditions  that  would  make  pregnancy 
hazardous  to  the  life  or  the  health  of  the  woman,  or  that 
would  unnecessarily  deteriorate  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  family,  or  contaminate  the  race  biologically.  In  most 
cases  a  medical  opinion  is  needed.  But  the  following  condi- 
tions are  broadly  descriptive : 

Physical  conditions  that  make  child-bearing  hazardous,  such 
as  a  recent  delivery  or  abortion;  a  history  of  repeated  danger- 
ous pregnancies;  certain  types  of  heart  disease;  active  tubercu- 
losis; high  blood  pressure  and  certain  kidney  diseases;  dia- 
betes; toxic  goiter;  venereal  infections;  extreme  obesity; 
severe  malnutrition;  general  debility;  family  history  with 
insanity,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  or  other  nervous  and 
mental  disorders;  hemophilia,  hereditary  deafness,  blindness, 
familial  feeblemindedness. 

Spacing  of  pregnancies,  even  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  mother 
is  medically  justified  to  safeguard  the  well  being  of  the  mother 
and  the  unity  of  the  family. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  physicians  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  economic  reasons.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson, 
dean  of  American  medical  authorities  on  contraception,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  "economic  indications  are  medical  indi- 
cations." Dr.  Dickinson  points  out  that  it  is  medically 
unwise  to  wait  until  a  family  is  completely  broken  down 
before  contraceptive  aid  is  given.  Even  Catholic  books 
recommending  the  scientifically  questioned  "safe  period," 
as  a  birth  control  method,  admit  the  legitimacy  of  advice 
for  economic  reasons.  Most  experts  on  this  subject  are 
agreed  that  mothers  of  families  on  relief,  women  whose 
husbands  are  unemployed,  or  who  face  a  constant  struggle 
to  bring  up  their  families  on  a  substandard  wage,  are  as 
much  entitled  to  contraceptive  advice  as  the  women  whose 
health  has  already  broken  down. 

Experts  on  contraceptives  cite  the  social  wastes  of  ma- 
ternal mortality,  infant  mortality,  and  abortion,  pointing 
out  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  either  to  families  or  to  the 
nation  if  pregnancy  ends  in  the  death  of  the  mother  at  de- 
livery, or  the  death  of  the  child.  Figures  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  of  private  research  agencies  show  that  when 
babies  are  improperly  spaced  (two  years  is  about  the  opti- 
mum) the  infant  deathrate  tends  to  rise. 

PROF.  F.  J.  TAUSSIG  of  St.  Louis  University,  our 
leading  authority  on  abortion,  estimates  that  there  are 
682,000  abortions  in  the  United  States  every  year.  For  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1937,  the  official  estimate  of  the  natural 
increase  (excess  of  birth  over  deaths)  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  818,000.  In  other  words,  the  annual 
number  of  abortions  is  about  82  percent  of  the  annual 
natural  increase  in  population.  Some  of  these  abortions  are 
therapeutic,  that  is,  performed  for  medical  reasons  upon 
the  agreement  of  two  competent  physicians ;  but  at  least  70 
percent  are  criminal.  The  annual  population  growth  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  increased  by  70  percent, 
certainly  by  50  percent  by  an  adequate  control  of  abortion. 
Those  who  have  become  panicky  about  the  declining  birth- 
rate as  a  result  of  birth  control  might  well  focus  their  at- 
tention on  the  problem  of  abortion  and  its  implications. 


Dr.  Taussig  and  other  authorities  are  agreed  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  deaths  from  abortion  in  this  country  are 
preventable.  He  has  declared  that  probably  the  greatest 
single  preventive  of  abortion  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  large  number  of  contraceptive  clinics. 

Whether  the  individual  social  worker  be  in  family  social 
work,  medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  chil- 
dren's aid  or  settlement  work,  the  question  of  birth  control 
may  become  important.  The  worker  dealing  with  families 
on  relief  finds  that  many  of  these  mothers,  given  the  choice, 
would  far  rather  curtail  their  childbearing  or  space  their 
births,  than  add  the  traditional  "baby  a  year"  to  the  family 
and  community  burden.  In  such  cases,  the  family  worker 
can  help  relieve  the  situation  by  referring  the  mothers  to 
a  contraceptive  clinic. 

The  medical  social  worker  can  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  physician  cases  that  may  need  contraceptive  help. 

THE  psychiatric  social  worker  comes  in  contact  with 
cases  of  anxiety  neuroses  or  cases  requiring  mental  hy- 
giene treatment.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  psychiatric  work- 
er can  promote  marital  harmony  by  inducing  a  woman  to 
secure  medically-guided  contraceptive  instruction  at  a  clinic. 
Eugenic  considerations  frequently  will  arise  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  psychiatric  worker,  since  a  great  deal 
of  feeblemindedness,  dementia  praecox,  epilepsy,  and  manic- 
depressive  psychoses  are  inherited,  according  to  the  con- 
servative statement  on  eugenical  sterilization  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Neurological  Association. 

The  settlement  worker  with  her  many  contacts  with 
normal  families,  has  a  remarkable  opening  for  preventive 
work.  Many  of  the  settlements  in  New  York  City  have 
grasped  this  opportunity  and  have  set  up  contraceptive  clinics 
within  the  settlement  itself.  This  step  might  well  be  consid- 
ered by  neighborhood  houses  in  other  communities. 

Social  workers  serving  rural  areas  ordinarily  meet  with 
special  difficulties.  Since  it  is  hard  to  get  patients  to  clinics 
and  even  to  doctors,  the  solution  is  to  bring  the  service 
to  the  patients  in  their  homes.  In  Connecticut,  this  prob- 
lem is  met  by  a  motor  caravan  clinic.  In  Canada,  public 
health  nurses  have  made  contacts  with  some  60,000  patients. 
In  Kentucky,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia, 
the  problem  is  being  met  by  a  unique  method :  public  health 
nurses  and  social  workers,  operating  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  physicians,  are  distributing  a  simple  method  the  wo- 
man can  use  herself  without  individual  instruction  by  a 
physician.  In  one  or  two  states  this  method  has  the  sanction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  board's  funds  are 
being  used  in  support  of  the  program.  While  reports  on  the 
reliability  of  this  method  are  still  incomplete,  it  seems  to 
have  a  fairly  good  record  to  date.  This  simplified  technique 
is  also  being  used  among  the  poor  in  the  overpopulated 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  among  the  teeming  millions  in 
India,  where  there  was  a  34  million  increase  in  population 
between  1921  and  1931. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  need  to  democratize  birth 
control  information  in  the  country  if  the  lives,  health,  and 
well-being  of  mothers  are  to  be  protected ;  the  bonds  of 
marriage  strengthened  and  the  divorce  rate  reduced ;  the 
abortion  problem  solved ;  and  the  extraordinarily  high 
venereal  disease  rate  in  the  United  States  diminished. 

Birth  control  is  no  panacea;  but  in  many  situations  it 
offers  a  solution  for  pressing  personal,  family,  and  social 
problems.  In  making  it  more  widely  and  more  intelligently 
useful,  the  social  worker  can,  if  she  will,  play  a  constructive 
and  significant  role. 
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THE  COUNTY  WORKER'S  JOB 

Beef,  Prunes  and  Ink  Blots 

And  Other  Aspects  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

By  JOSEPHINE   STRODE 


Ai  a  county  worker  with  371  assorted  social  work 
tasks  crowding  my  waking  hours,  I  decided  to  take 
time  out  for  a  little  serious  thinking  about  the  sixty 
dependent  children  on  our  roster  who  were  eligible  for 
that  species  of  aid  promised  them  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  What  was  being  done  for  them?  What  could  be  done 
for  them  ?  They  couldn't  vote,  they  had  no  lobby  or  means 
of  organized  pressure,  no  notion  at  all  about  the  efficacy 
of  "telegraph  your  congressman  today."  Yet  here  they  were, 
sixty  children  for  whom  I,  by  reason  of  my  job,  had 
definite  responsibilities.  Sixty  children  living  with  anxious 
mothers  or  harassed  relatives  in  dug-outs,  in  crumbling 
soddies,  in  wind-scoured  shacks  on  the  edge  of  town  or  on 
debilitated  farms.  Sixty  children  with  inadequate  food,  in- 
sufficient clothing,  no  medical  care,  no  suitable  recreation, 
and  without  that  security  in  their  environment  needed  for 
their  mental  and  emotional  development.  What  could  I  do 
for  them?  I  made  up  my  mind  to  examine  the  whole  prob- 
lem and  situation  as  realistically  and  objectively  as  possible, 
and  not  to  spare  myself. 

Was  I  honestly  doing  anything  more  than  giving  out  the 
just-enough-to-keep-'em-alive  beef  and  prunes?  On  the  level, 
was  my  case  work  skill  anything  more  than  a  pleasing  bed- 
side manner  in  the  bestowal  of  an  inadequate  relief  allow- 
ance? With  all  my  bundle  of  good  intentions  and  my  pro- 
fessional social  work  training,  was  my  only  gesture  one  of 
welcome  to  a  small,  uncertain  spot  in  the  public  relief 
picture  ?  Was  I  anything  more  than  a  dispenser  of  a  pallia- 
tive something,  to  which  I  added  weak  exhalations  of  my 
own  personality  when  confronted  with  obvious  material 
and  emotional  needs?  Was  my  job  to  shake  up  bromo- 
seltzers  of  case  work  theory  and  methodology  to  ease  client 
tensions,  the  while  my  eyes  and  mind  were  closed  to  social 
ills  and  remedial  inadequacies?  In  other  words,  was  I  pro- 
viding any  degree  of  leadership  to  help  these  sixty  children 
gain  their  rightful  heritage?  With  my  own  personal  in- 
adequacies, the  limitations  of  rural  social  resources,  the 
restrictions  of  governmental  agency  regulations,  and  all  the 
hazards  and  insecurity  of  economic  and  political  changes, 
was  there  anything  to  do  over  and  above  the  routine  job  of 
establishing  eligibility  to  receive  a  few  dollars  a  month  for 
beef  and  prunes? 

In  facing  the  situation,  I  was  determined  not  to  overlook 
anything  to  help  me  do  my  job  better.  I  got  out  the  notes 
I  had  taken  in  a  course  on  Child  Care  and  Development, 
and  scanned  the  headings:  "Children's  feeding  problems  in 
relation  to  food  aversions  in  the  family";  "Thumb  sucking 
from  the  psychiatric  angle" ;  "Child  training  for  interna- 
tional intelligence" ;  "A  comparative  study  of  fourteen  so- 
cially well-adjusted  children  with  their  maladjusted  sib- 
lings," and  so  on.  I  was  annoyed;  how  could  all  this  gear 
in  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  my  sixty  dependent 
children  ?  After  all,  they  had  no  food  aversions,  except 
aversions  to  having  too  little.  I  sighed  as  I  thought  of  the 
professor  with  the  aloofness  of  mind  and  the  time  and 
wherewithal  to  make  an  extensive  comparative  study  of 


fourteen  socially  well-adjusted  children  and  their  not  so 
well-adjusted  sisters  and  brothers,  but  all  of  them  probably 
with  plenty  to  eat  and  wear. 

I  returned  to  my  notes.  Surely  I  would  find  something 
helpful.  What's  this?  Oh  yes,  ink  blots!  The  Rorschach 
method  of  personality  description.  Not  so  long  ago,  it  seems, 
one  Rorschach,  a  Swiss  psychiatrist,  developed  a  series  of 
ink  blots  which  he  used  as  basis  for  a  "descriptive  dynamics 
of  personality."  When  a  subject  comes  to  the  examiner,  he 
is  handed,  one  at  a  time,  ten  large  cards  with  meaningless 
blots  of  varying  size,  form  and  shadings  of  color.  As  the 
subject  describes  what  he  sees  in  the  ink  blots,  the  examiner 
takes  down  every  word  he  says  and  notes  his  non-verbal 
responses.  If  the  subject  sees  only  outline  or  color  there  is 
a  certain  conclusion  as  to  his  personality ;  if  he  sees  shadows 
or  animal  forms  the  examiner  is  apt  to  spot  insecurity  in  his 
emotional  pattern. 

THIS  was  too  much;  I  closed  my  notebook.  From  the 
thumb-suckers  of  Riverside  Drive  to  personality  de- 
scriptions via  the  ink  blots  of  a  Swiss  psychiatrist  was  a 
long  and  diverting  jump,  but  I  still  had  the  survival  prob- 
lems of  my  sixty  children.  It  came  to  me  then,  with  blind- 
ing clarity,  that  I  had  large  ink  blots  of  my  own — dense 
black  ones — to  resolve  and  interpret  in  addition  to  the  fairly 
simple  beef-and-prunes  outline  of  mere  existence  for  these 
dependent  children. 

There  is  little  in  published  material  on  child  welfare 
to  prepare  a  county  worker  for  the  menacing  ink  blots 
which  confront  and  obstruct  when  she  would  reach  out  to 
do  something  constructive  for  dependent  children.  This  is 
true  particularly  in  such  matters  as  housing,  foster-home 
care,  education  and  recreation,  and  in  efforts  to  secure  the 
necessary  community  understanding,  cooperation  and  sup- 
port; and  such  material  as  there  is  offers  less,  I  fear,  to 
help  the  worker  hold  on  to  the  vision,  as  she  looks  at  these 
ink  blots,  of  a  square  deal  for  all  dependent  children. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  housing  for  dependent 
children  in  a  rural  county.  The  romantic  glamour  of  pio- 
neer experience  still  hangs  over  many  of  our  worst  dwell- 
ings. That  dark,  crumbling,  smoke  impregnated  soddy, 
housing  the  eight  Timken  children,  was  built  by  the  parents 
of  the  present  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
he  himself  was  reared  in  it.  While  he  admits  the  possibility 
of  deterioration,  it  is  hard  to  make  him  face  the  evidence 
that  the  best  of  virgin-sod  bricks  may  have  a  way  of 
crumbling  after  years  of  drought  and  strong  prairie  winds. 
He  has  a  sentimental  fondness  for  the  house  and  thinks  the 
Timkens  are  privileged  to  be  living  there. 

The  more  abstract,  psychological  factors  involved  in 
crowded  living  are  even  more  difficult  to  convey  and  inter- 
pret to  matter-of-fact  rural  neighbors.  Through  many  hard- 
ships they  have  learned  to  make  the  most  of  bad  situations, 
and  to  them  it  seems  personal  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
social  worker  to  want  to  change  the  environment  of  relief 
clients  rather  than  to  insist  that  they  rise  superior  to  it. 
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The  difficulty  here,  as  ever,  is  what  we  can  do  about  it. 
Looking  back  over  my  own  attempts  to  "rouse"  the  com- 
munity, I  can  see  that  most  of  them  were  of  the  "tear- 
jerking"  variety,  the  "ain't  it  awful  the  crowded  way  they 
live"  sort  of  thing,  which  raises  nothing  but  a  lot  of  emo- 
tional calluses  on  the  community  conscience. 

A  method  of  handling  the  question  of  living  accommo- 
dations for  her  clients,  good  because  it  worked,  was  figured 
out  by  a  lone  county  worker  in  the  Southwest.  Being  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  about  her  community,  she  made  a 
spot  map  with  every  tenant  house  and  farm  indicated.  In 
an  index  file  was  information  about  each  place,  the  exact 
number  of  rooms,  windows,  leaks,  barns  and  hen-houses, 
and  the  fair  rental  price  for  any  given  place.  When  any 
house  was  vacated,  clients  in  less  desirable  dwellings  were 
notified ;  single  old  ladies  in  big  houses  were  informed  about 
small  houses  and  big  families  about  larger  ones.  Demands 
made  of  landlords  had  to  be  respected  because  the  social 
worker  and  the  clients  stood  together  in  refusing  to  rent 
until  necessary  repairs  were  made.  The  social  worker  con- 
ferred with  landlords  in  the  matter  of  rents  and  did  what 
she  could  to  insure  clients'  ability  to  pay.  All  of  which  may 
have  violated  some  theory  of  the  clients'  responsibility,  but 
it  sure  did  improve  housing  conditions  for  them.  As  an  un- 
expected by-product  the  people  in  the  community  took  cog- 
nizance of  what  she  was  doing,  notified  her  of  vacancies 
and  helped  her  with  recalcitrant  landlords. 

County  workers  out  on  social  work  frontiers  have  to 
make  adaptations  of  their  skills  to  fit  pioneer  situations. 
When  grass  roots  are  too  tangled  and  tough  for  the  plows 
of  urban  social  work  methodology,  we  get  us  a  pickaxe  and 
tackle  our  job  realistically.  We  learn  to  improvise,  to  in- 
itiate, to  change  and  adapt.  Our  aim  is  to  achieve  with  pro- 
fessional conformity  if  possible,  but  achievement  comes  first 
and  if  we  cannot  have  both,  conformity  must  go. 

IN  the  matter  of  foster-home  placement  for  our  dependent 
children  we  thought  to  do  orthodox  case  work  in  secur- 
ing the  best  possible  social  and  emotional  environment  for 
them.  It  was  Mrs.  Hawley  (grain-elevator  Hawley)  who 
gave  the  first  blow  to  our  naivete.  Finding  Mrs.  Hawley 
"over-protective,"  with  strong,  unconscious  needs  for  domi- 
nating people  and  situations,  we  concluded  that  she  was  an 
"emotional  hazard"  for  little  Hubert,  her  second  cousin's 
child  whom  she  had  "taken  in,"  and  we  advanced  cautiously 
to  remove  him  from  her  influence. 

"Well!  Of  all  things!!  The  very  idea!!!"  She,  Mrs. 
Hawley,  the  widow  of  pioneer,  grain-elevator  Hawley,  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  business!  Just  barely  in  time  we 
remembered  that  anything  unusual  in  a  small  community 
achieves  the  status  of  "national,"  almost  religious  signifi- 
cance. The  matter  of  young  Hubert  easily  could  become 
the  subject  for  a  general  town  meeting.  We  saw  that  if 
he  were  removed  summarily  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley her  friends  and  sympathizers  would  rally  'round  in  a 
way  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  anything  further  for 
Hubert,  or  for  any  other  children  for  that  matter. 

We  of  the  social  work  staff  remained  undaunted  al- 
though our  tongues  fairly  ached  from  holding  them.  We 
knew  that  mischievous,  noisy,  so-called  problem  children 
are  hard  to  keep  in  foster  homes.  Foster  parents,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  a  docile,  quiet  child  of  inoffensive  behavior,  such  as 
Hubert  was  fast  becoming  under  the  eagle  eye  of  Mrs. 
Hawley.  We  recalled  that  Hubert  had  not  always  been  so 
subdued,  and  while  I  would  not  say  that  we  set  out  deliber- 


ately to  change  his  conduct  pattern,  well,  we  plotted. 
Our  professional  conscience  was  clear,  however,  for  had 
we  not  learned  in  a  course  in  psychiatry  that  excessive 
docility  has  serious  implications,  that  the  "holy  terror"  who 
makes  his  needs  and  wants  known  has  thereby  achieved  a 
sort  of  adjustment,  while  the  quiet,  retiring  child,  intro- 
vertive,  anxiety-ridden,  turns  aggressively  not  against  so- 
ciety but  against  himself,  inducing  sickness,  poor  school 
achievement,  and  worse.  We  saw  clearly  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  soon  for  young  Hubert  he  undoubtedly 
would  become  a  serious  personality  problem.  With  active 
cooperation  from  his  kindergarten  teacher,  and  from  a  few 
well-selected  hoodlum  pals,  Hubert  soon  became  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Hawley.  She  herself  came  one  day  to  the  welfare 
office  to  insist,  no  less,  that  Hubert  be  removed  from  her 
home.  And  for  proof  that  all  the  efforts  on  Hubert's  behalf 
were  worthwhile,  one  has  only  to  see  "Bert,"  now  on  his 
Uncle  John's  farm,  as  lively  a  young  rascal  as  ever  was. 

THIS  business  of  caring  for  dependent  children  is  a 
serious  one,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  learning  how 
to  do  it.  There  is,  for  example,  the  kind  of  information  we 
should  have  before  we  even  think  of  placing  a  child  in  a 
foster  home.  We  should  know  something  about  his  past  and 
present  physical,  emotional,  mental  and  social  life,  and  the 
same  things  about  his  real  parents.  We  should  know  about 
his  relationships  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  about  the 
behavior  patterns  laid  down  in  his  early  conditioning  ex- 
periences. And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  new  home  where 
the  entire  family  must  be  studied  for  their  probable  influ- 
ence on  the  child,  and  their  potentialities  for  helping  him 
emotionally,  intellectually,  and  physically,  particularly  in 
their  capacity  to  give  him  a  sense  of  security,  a  real  feeling 
of  belongingness,  free  from  intense  emotional  conflict  and 
from  tensions  due  to  the  worries  or  anxieties  of  the  foster 
parents.  Perhaps  we  can't  do  very  much  to  shunt  worry  and 
drive  fear  from  the  lives  of  our  dependent  children,  but  if 
we  understand  their  need  for  emotional  security  we  some- 
times can  find  ways  of  fortifying  them. 

Often  because  of  environmental  or  social  lacks,  the  rural 
child  presents  unique  problems.  Isolated  as  so  many  farm 
children  are,  there  is  grave  danger  of  personal  stagnation 
and  even  degeneracy,  unless  stimulating  and  compensating 
factors  are  a  part  of  their  experiences.  Sociologists  have 
shown  how  even  comparative  isolation  produces  a  sort  of 
gelatinoid  mental  life,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
deficiency  in  innate  intelligence.  Unless  children  are  pro- 
vided with  stimulating  play  and  social  contacts,  they  do  not 
achieve  the  personal  growth  and  develop  the  creative  ability 
which  normally  might  be  theirs.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  farm 
children  to  have  the  experience  of  working  and  playing  with 
other  children,  provision  should  be  made  for  stimulating 
toys,  books  and  other  educational  materials.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  extreme  passivity  on  the  part  of  country  children  when 
play  or  play  materials  are  presented  to  them  is  not  due 
wholly  to  lack  of  social  experiences.  Lack  of  proper  and 
sufficient  food,  poor  health,  affection  denied  or  rejection  by 
parents  may  be  involved. 

It  is  really  all  very  difficult.  Sometimes  when  we  think 
we  have  figured  out  a  good  way  to  achieve  some  objective 
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for  a  dependent  child,  community  pressure  or  the  rules  of 
the  agency  present  obstacles.  It  never  is  easy  and  the  best 
we  can  do  inevitably  falls  short  of  what  we  want  and  even 
know  how  to  do.  But  we  are  a  tough  lot,  we  sod-busters  of 
social  work,  and  little  by  little  our  continuing  experiences 
are  helping  us  to  improved  ways  and  means  of  doing  more 
for  these  children  than  merely  passing  out  beef  and  prunes. 
But  now  my  time-out  for  thinking  is  up,  and  where  have 
I  gotten?  Not  very  far  I'm  afraid,  except  as  I  have  fortified 
my  faith  that  our  contribution  to  this  hard  perplexing  prob- 
lem must  come  from  our  own  ingenuity,  the  quality  of  our 
understanding  and  our  never-say-die-ness.  To  which  I 
would  add  my  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  depen- 
dent children  at  the  present  moment  demand  that  we  put 


aside  notebooks  and  psychiatric  formulations,  quit  peering 
at  ink  blots,  and  lift  up  our  voices. 

The  Social  Security  Board  recently  has  recommended 
that  federal  aid  to  dependent  children  be  put  on  a  50-50 
basis,  which  should  bring  milk  and,  perhaps,  cod-liver  oil 
to  the  beef  and  prunes  account  of  your  dependent  children 
and  mine — over  half  a  million  of  them — in  the  hummocks 
of  the  Southland,  in  the  timberlands  of  the  North,  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  East,  in  isolated  counties  and  in 
crowded  cities.  Children  can't  vote,  but  they  all  have  con- 
gressmen and  so  have  you  and  I.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  all 
to  use  a  technique  not  mentioned  in  any  book  on  social 
work,  nor  referred  to  in  any  course  on  child  welfare: 
Buttonhole  Your  Congressman  !  Send  a  Wire ! ! 


Schools  of  Social  Work  Take  Stock 


By  ALICE  LEAHY  SHEA 


REALISM  and  vision  characterized  deliberations  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  held  at  Cleveland  in  late  January. 
From  the  opening  address  by  A.  Delafield  Smith  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  speaking  on 
"The  Interrelationship  of  Education  and  Practice  in  the 
Development  of  a  Profession,"  to  the  final  session  of  the 
three-day  meeting,  the  association  was  concerned  with  what 
social  work  education  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
promise  for  the  future  was  sympathetically  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Smith  who  sees  social  work  strong  in  its  own  right — 
an  indispensable  interpreter  of  knowledge  to  man,  a  con- 
veyor of  human  needs  back  to  the  scientist  and  statesman. 

The  regular  sessions  brought  out  vivid  delineations  of  the 
functioning  of  the  public  welfare  services  throughout  the 
country,  and  precipitated  a  spate  of  such  questions  as: 

Can  the  existing  schools  supply  the  demand  for  trained  so- 
cial workers? 

Do  the  present  curricula  meet  the  needs  of  students  soon 
to  be  employed  in  rural  communities? 

Does  the  administration  of  social  service  have  its  proper 
place  in  the  curricula? 

Is  classroom  teaching  sufficiently  well  correlated  with  prac- 
tice in  the  field? 

Should  a  pre-professional  course  be  recommended?  If  so 
what  should  it  include? 

Naturally  the  social  work  educators  did  not  offer  final 
answers  to  these  questions,  but  they  discussed  them  frankly 
and  fairly.  What  any  one  school  was  doing  or  could  do 
was  described  and  evaluated.  To  the  curriculum  committee 
and  its  subcommittee  on  rural  social  work  fell  several  as- 
signments for  future  study. 

The  first  of  the  questions :  "Can  the  existing  schools  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  trained  social  workers?"  was  met  more 
specifically  than  any  of  the  others.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prof.  R.  Clyde  White  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  association  voted  to  accredit  two  types  of 
schools :  Type  I,  the  new  offering,  a  school  located  in  a 
college  or  university  approved  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  staffed  by  a  minimum  of  two  full  time 
faculty  members  of  valid  and  authoritative  experience  and 
offering  the  basic  one  year  graduate  professional  curriculum 


prescribed  by  the  association  of  schools;  Type  II,  a  school 
equipped  to  offer  two  or  more  years  of  advanced  study. 
Credits  earned  in  Type  I  would  be  honored  in  Type  II. 

While  on  the  face  of  it  this  action  might  appear  to  lower 
standards  for  social  work  education,  the  association  did  not 
see  it  that  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  saw  the  action  as  assur- 
ing that  the  control  of  professional  standards  would  be  re- 
tained within  the  leadership  of  the  association.  Further,  it 
saw  the  action  as  establishing  a  firm  base  for  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  training  in  universities  of  the  South 
and  West  in  order  that  they  may  serve  the  expanding  public 
program  in  those  areas.  In  passing,  a  generous  meed  of 
credit  should  go  to  the  advisory  committee  on  state  uni- 
versities and  membership  requirements  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Prof.  F.  Stuart  Chapin  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, which,  in  order  to  clarify  the  issues,  had  worked  for 
a  year  with  a  joint  committee  of  college  and  university 
presidents  representing  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Perhaps  the  report  of  greatest  interest  to  the  association 
was  that  given  by  Marion  Hathway  and  Robert  T.  Lans- 
dale  on  the  progress  of  the  association's  special  study,  "Edu- 
cation for  the  Public  Social  Services,"  undertaken  just  one 
year  ago  under  a  special  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. The  study  promises  to  set  the  focus  of  future  pro- 
fessional education.  Its  findings  are  due  November  1,  1939. 

While  the  thinking  of  the  delegates  was  directed  for- 
ward, it  also  was  charged  with  the  obligation  of  looking 
backward.  Old  gains,  it  was  emphasized,  must  be  held ; 
leaders  with  ideas  and  ideals  are  necessary  today  as  always. 

The  one  person  whom  the  association  chose  to  honor  at 
this  annual  meeting  was  Porter  R.  Lee  about  to  retire  after 
twenty-two  years  as  director  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  Mr.  Lee's  health  does  not  permit  him  to 
participate  now  in  the  business  of  the  association,  but  the 
membership  formally  expressed  its  appreciation  of  his  wise 
counseling  through  the  years  and  resolved  to  hold  fast  to 
his  ideals,  as  he  himself  said,  to  "keep  in  touch  with  the 
firing  line."  and  seek,  as  he  has  done,  to  raise  the  level  of 
social  work  practice  through  the  preparation  of  personnel 
possessed  of  "philosophy,  knowledge,  and  skill"  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  field. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


A    FUNDAMENTAL    REORGANIZATION    OF    FEDERAL   AGENCIES   CONCERNED    WITH    UNEM- 

ployment,   relief  and  social  insurance  is  contemplated  in   four  significant  measures 
pending  before  Congress:  the   Byrnes.  Woodrum,   Barbour,   and  Vandenberg  bills. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS:  Senator  James  F. 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina  proposes  in  S.I 265  to  create  a 
department  of  public  works  which  would  take  over  the 
functions  of  WPA,  PWA,  NYA,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  the  Public  Buildings  Branch  of  the  Procure- 
ment Division  of  the  Treasury.  States  would  be  required  to 
pay  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  cost  of  public  works,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  would  apportion  grants  to 
states,  one  half  on  the  basis  of  population,  one  half  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  unemployed  in  each  state. 

MERIT  REQUIREMENT:  The  Byrnes  bill  would  require 
that  as  a  condition  to  receiving  federal  public  assistance, 
funds,  the  states  must  "provide  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, including  methods  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  as  are  found  by  the  board  to  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  plan."  If  this  provision  is  enacted,  it  should  result  in  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  technical  competence  and  adequate  training. 
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OTHER  PROVISIONS:  The  Byrnes  bill 
would  provide  for  50-50  matching  for  all 
three  assistance  categories,  except  that 
the  federal  contribution  would  be  in- 
creased proportionately  in  states  where 
per  capita  income  is  below  the  national 
average.  The  proposal  is  meeting  with 
enthusiastic  support  from  southern  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  bill  also  provides  minimum  assist- 
ance limits  of  $15  a  month  for  the  aged 
and  blind;  and  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren a  $10  minimum  where  there  is  one 
child,  $20  for  more  than  one  child.  Many 
experts  question  the  wisdom  of  inflexible 
minimum  provisions  in  a  federal  law. 

The  Byrnes  bill  would  make  several 
changes  in  unemployment  compensation, 
including  the  establishment  of  minimum 
compensation  rates  and  a  maximum  wait- 
ing period  of  one  week. 

The  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice would  be  transferred  to  the  Social 
Security  Board,  which  probably  will  be 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  date  for  beginning  the  payment  of 
old  age  insurance  benefits  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  January  1,  1940. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE:  The  special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Unemployment 
and  Relief  has  been  enlarged.  The  new 
members  are  Barkley,  McNary,  Harri- 
son, and  George.  The  other  members  are 
Byrnes,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Hatch,  Mur- 
ray, Frazier.  Davis,  and  Lodge.  Senator 
Byrnes'  bill  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  this 
committee.  Public  hearings  are  being 
scheduled. 

Xeither  Senator  Byrnes  nor  other  com- 
mittee members  are  satisfied  with  the 


present  bill,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  much 
modified.  Significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  group  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  seriously  at  work, 
fundamentally  reorganizing  the  machin- 
ery for  handling  relief,  unemployment 
and  the  insurances. 

OFF  THE  RECORD:  Certain  high  ad- 
ministrative officials  are  advising  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  grants  for 
general  relief  are  essential  as  a  back-log 
to  the  proposed  permanent  public  works 
program.  Some  committee  members  seem 
inclined  to  accept  this  program  for  the 
handicapped,  but  are  reluctant  to  include 
all  persons  for  whom  work  is  not  avail- 
able or  appropriate. 

ANOTHER  PROPOSAL: The  abolition  of 
WPA  and  the  creation  of  an  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  Administration,  handling 
both  direct  relief  and  work  relief,  is  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Clifford  Wood- 
rum  of  Virginia  in  H.J.Res.  151.  The  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $1,120,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 
It  would  require  the  administrator  to 
submit  to  Congress,  prior  to  May  15, 
1939,  a  statement  of  the  funds  required 
from  this  appropriation  for  each  state 
during  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
administrator  could  not  increase  the 
amount  to  be  expended  during  any  month 
in  any  state  by  more  than  10  percent.  No 
person  could  be  employed  on  an  unem- 
ployment relief  project  for  a  continuous 
period  of  more  than  twelve  months,  nor 
for  more  than  twelve  months  in  any  fif- 
teen-month period.  Any  person  refusing 
suitable  private  employment  would  be 
dropped  to  the  end  of  the  roll ;  those  ac- 


cepting private  employment  would  be  re- 
turned to  their  former  position  on  the 
roll  upon  the  termination  of  such  private 
employment.  Political  activity  would  be 
prohibited,  satisfactory  administration 
(state  and  local)  required. 

Mr.  Woodrum  is  a  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
His  bill  reflects  the  deep  dissatisfaction 
of  Congress  with  WPA,  recognizes  the 
need  for  direct  relief,  indicates  the  de- 
termination of  responsible  members  of 
Congress  to  assume  leadership  in  meeting 
relief  problems. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES:  Federal  aid  for 
both  direct  relief  and  work  relief  would 
be  provided  to  the  states  by  Senator  Wal- 
ter Barbour  (R)  of  New  Jersey  in  S.222. 
which  would  add  a  twelfth  title  to  the 
Social  Security  Act:  "for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  each  state  to  extend  and  im- 
prove as  far  as  practicable  under  the 
conditions  in  such  state,  plans  for  provid- 
ing financial  assistance,  including  both  di- 
rect relief  and  work  relief,  to  needy  in- 
dividuals not  otherw-ise  receiving  assist- 
ance or  benefits  as  referred  to  in  Titles 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  X  of  this  act,  or  for 
whom  the  assistance  or  benefits  received 
...  is  inadequate  to  provide  a  reasonable 
subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and 
health."  State  plans  must  provide  for 
needy  transients,  and  "provide  .  .  .  for 
the  development  of  methods  of  retrain- 
ing and  reconditioning  whereby  [those  on 
relief]  may,  so  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
stored to  self-support."  Senator  Barbour 
has  utilized  competent  technical  advice 
in  formulating  his  bill,  and  while  S.222 
is  not  likely  to  be  enacted,  its  ideas  will 
certainly  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

DECENTRALIZED  RELIEF:  Senator 
Vandenberg's  bill,  S.1395,  would  provide 
grants-in-aid  to  states  to  assist  them  in 
financing  and  administering  work  relief 
and  methods  of  increasing  employment. 
These  grants  would  be  administered  na- 
tionally by  a  federal  relief  board,  and  in 
the  states  by  state  relief  boards. 

COORDINATION:  Eyebrows  are  being 
raised  in  the  direction  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare,  which  seems  to  be  concen- 
trating on  the  national  health  program 
and  neglecting  its  responsibilities  for  the 
coordination  of  health  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities, despite  the  unfortunate  example 
of  uncoordinated  organization  which  the 
the  federal  government,  with  twenty- 
nine  separate  agencies,  is  now  setting  the 
states. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Third  White  House  Conference 

THE  forthcoming  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democ- 
racy, called  by  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  at 
the  direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
as  potent  in  stimulating  public  awareness  and  concern  as 
was  last  summer's  National  Health  Conference.  Such  meet- 
ings, as  the  health  conference  demonstrated,  are  not  de- 
signed as  sounding  boards  for  theorists,  but  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  factual  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  concrete  public 
action. 

This  third  White  House  Conference  concerned  with 
American  childhood  (the  first  was  called  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  1907,  held  in  1909;  the  second  by  Pres- 
ident Hoover  in  1930,  held  in  1931)  will  have  its  first  or 
planning  meeting  on  April  26.  Invitations  have  been  issued 
to  some  seventy  persons,  experts  in  the  field,  and  each  gov- 
ernor has  been  asked  to  send  a  delegate  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  work  for  children  in  his  state.  This  body  will 
define  the  scope  of  the  conference  and  organize  committees, 
with  which  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  will  cooperate,  to 
assemble  data  for  presentation  to  the  conference  session  to 
be  held  early  in  1940.  From  this  fact-finding  and  discussion 
will  come,  if  the  President's  hopes  are  realized,  "practical 
suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  we  may  give  greater  secur- 
ity to  childhood  and  a  larger  measure  of  opportunity  to 
youth,  and  thus  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  national 
life." 

The  Court,  the  NLRB  and  the  Sitdown 

ON  the  last  Monday  in  February,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  three  decisions  bearing  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  question  involved  was  not  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  but  its  administration  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  the  case  of  the  Sands 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Cleveland  and  of  the  Colum- 
bian Enameling  Company  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  held  by 
the  board  to  have  refused  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employes  in  violation  of  the  Wagner  act,  the  Court  found 
that  the  board's  rulings  against  these  employers  were  not 
supported  by  the  evidence.  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  who  wrote 
the  majority  opinion  in  the  latter  case,  held  that  substan- 
tial evidence  must  be  adduced  if  the  findings  of  the  NLRB 
were  to  be  sustained,  and  substantial  evidence,  he  argued, 
"is  more  than  a  scintilla  and  must  do  more  than  create  a 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  fact  to  be  established." 

A  five-to-two  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Fansteel  Metal- 
lurgical Corporation  outlaws  the  "sitdown  strike."  Here 
the  court  denied  the  right  of  the  board  to  compel  the  rein- 
statement of  sitdown  strikers  at  the  company's  North 
Chicago  plant.  The  Chief  Justice,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  held: 

To  justify  such  conduct  [the  sitdown]  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  labor  dispute  or  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  would 
be  to  put  a  premium  on  resort  to  force  instead  of  legal  rem- 
edies and  to  subvert  the  principles  of  law  and  order  which 
lie  at  the  foundations  of  society. 

Senator  Wagner,  author  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  most  editorial  writers  have  joined  in  ex- 
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pressing  hearty  approval  of  this  ruling.  And  in  the  midst 
of  widespread  clamor  for  amendment  of  the  Wagner  act, 
all  three  decisions  are  hailed  by  those  who,  having  followed 
closely  this  national  effort  toward  orderly  industrial  rela- 
tions, hold  that  clarification  of  the  law  can  be  accom- 
plished better  through  judicial  interpretation  than  through 
legislative  change  in  the  act. 

".  .  .  there  is  Strength" 

««T?  ASTER  WEDDING"  is  what  the  New  York  Char- 
-CL/  ity  Organization  Society  calls  its  coming  union  with 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.  Already  the  bans  have  been  declared,  the  license 
granted.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  late  this  month. 

Thus  two  of  the  countries  oldest  and  best  known  non- 
sectarian  family  service  agencies  join  their  programs  in  one 
which,  they  assure  their  constituencies,  will  combine  the 
best  features  of  both.  The  AICP  was  founded  in  1843, 
the  COS  in  1882.  Individualized  service  to  families  in 
difficulty  has  been  the  major  purpose  of  both  societies.  The 
approach  of  each  has  been  distinctive.  Both  have  been  in- 
fluential in  shaping  the  development  of  high  standards  of 
social  work  practice  over  the  entire  country.  The  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  is  an  offspring  of  the  COS, 
still  directed  by  the  parent  board. 

The  budget  of  the  new  agency,  as  yet  without  a  name, 
will  be  more  than  $2,700,000  a  year;  its  combined  endow- 
ment something  like  $27  million.  Its  services  will  be  or- 
ganized, with  reassignment  but  no  real  dislocation  of  staff, 
into  four  divisions:  socal  welfare;  special  activities  to  in- 
clude the  AICP's  extensive  development  of  clinics,  educa- 
tional nursing,  summer  camps  and  service  to  tuberculous 
families  and  the  aged ;  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work;  a  new  Institute  of  Social  Research  devoted  to  the 
study  of  problems  "underlying  the  maintenance  of  vigor- 
ous family  and  community  life."  Stanley  P.  Davies,  gen- 
eral director  of  the  COS,  becomes  executive  director  of 
the  new  organization,  in  charge  of  the  division  of  social 
welfare.  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  general  director  of  the  AICP, 
becomes  chairman  of  the  executive  staff  council  made  up 
of  the  heads  of  the  divisions. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  Retires 

WHEN  on  February  13,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  re- 
tired from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  nation's  wisest  citizens  closed  a  period  of  great 
public  service.  Appointed  by  President  Wilson  in  1916, 
"the  People's  Lawyer"  of  Massachusetts  has  been  an  out- 
standing liberal  on  the  court  of  last  appeal.  Again  and 
again,  "Holmes  and  Brandeis  dissenting"  stood  out  against 
a  conservative  majority  opinion,  upholding  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  a  living,  not  a  static  scheme  of 
government,  protesting  the  use  of  its  "due  process"  clause 
to  protect  monopolistic  practice  or  to  defeat  social  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  has  seen  many  of  his  dissenting 
opinions  become  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  court  and  of 
the  country. 

One  of  the  great  contributions  of  this  jurist-statesman 
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to  current  thought  has  been  his  insistence  on  the  right  of 
states  and  communities  to  deal  experimentally  with  today's 
economic  problems.  It  seems  appropriate  to  reprint  here 
two  paragraphs  from  the  notable  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
"Oklahoma  Ice"  case,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  held 
(Mr.  Justice  Stone  concurring)  : 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment or  the  states  which  ratified  it  intended  to  leave  us  help- 
less to  correct  the  evils  of  technological  unemployment  and 
excess  productive  capacity  which  the  march  of  invention  and 
discovery  have  entailed.  There  must  be  power  in  the  states 
and  the  nation  to  remold  through  experimentation  our  eco- 
nomic practices  and  institutions  to  meet  changing  social  and 
economic  needs.  .  .  . 

To  stay  experimentation  within  the  law  in  things  social  and 
economic  is  a  grave  responsibility.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  happy 
incidents  of  the  federal  system  that  a  single  courageous  state 
may,  if  its  citizens  choose,  serve  as  a  laboratory  and  try  novel 
social  and  economic  experiments  without  risk  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  This  court  has  the  power  to  stay  such  experi- 
mentation. .  .  .  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  we  should 
be  ever  on  our  guard  lest  we  erect  our  prejudices  into  legal 
principles.  If  we  would  be  guided  by  the  light  of  reason,  we 
must  let  our  minds  be  bold. 
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initials  do  not  stand  for  an  agency  at  Wash- 
-I-  ington  but  for  an  executive  whose  administrative  tal- 
ents and  builder's  instinct  have  shaped  more  than  one  of 
them  —  W.  Frank  Persons,  whose  resignation  as  chief  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  goes  into  effect 
May  1.  That  service  was  at  lowest  ebb  when,  with  the 
coming  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  Mr.  Persons  was  charged  with  its  reconstruc- 
tion. In  the  five  and  one  half  years  ending  December  31, 
state  systems  have  more  than  doubled  (fifty-one  jurisdic- 
tions in  all,  covering  states  and  territories)  ;  local  offices 
have  multiplied  ;  and,  including  the  National  Reemploy- 
ment  Service  (which  WFP  developed  and  liquidated), 
nearly  70  million  applications  for  employment  have  been 
handled.  These  represented  36,853,097  individuals,  of  whom 
24,671,116  were  placed  —  roughly  two  thirds  of  them  in 
public  and,  in  the  teeth  of  the  hard  times,  one  third  in  pri- 
vate jobs.  This  has  been  much  more  than  a  matter  of  num- 
bers. Standards,  procedures  and  personnel  have  been  lifted 
to  altogether  new  levels,  and  the  far-flung  federal-state  set- 
up interlocked  into  a  going  system.  Mr.  Persons'  experi- 
ence has  ranged  over  social  work,  business  law  and  public 
service.  In  wartime,  he  projected  and  administered  the 
country-wide  home-service  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He 
goes  to  the  CCC,  which  he  helped  set  up,  and  toward  which 
he  since  has  borne  a  volunteer  relationship. 

A  Beginning 

MOMENTUM  to  start  the  national  health  program 
rolling  is  latent  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Wagner  of  New  York,  just  as  this  issue  went  to 
press.  The  bill  follows  in  important  particulars  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Health  and  Welfare.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Feb- 
ruary 1939,  page  46.]  It  provides  for  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states  for  child  and  maternal  health,  general  health  service, 
construction  of  health  centers  and  hospitals,  medical  care 
and  disability  insurance.  Execution  of  the  program  would 


rest  with  the  states  with  wide  latitude  as  to  methods  of  de- 
velopment. Supervision  would  be  divided  between  the  So- 
cial Security  Board,  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  A  sliding  scale  for  grants 
would  permit  a  greater  proportion  of  federal  funds  for  ex- 
penditures in  states  with  small  resources  than  in  those  with 
larger.  The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $95,250,000 
for  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

Low  Rent  Housing,  1939 

ONCE  more  housing  legislation  is  at  the  forefront  in 
national  and  state  capitals.  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner's bill  to  amend  the  United  States  Housing  Act  pro- 
poses another  $800  million  for  loans  to  public  housing 
agencies,  besides  additional  annual  subsidies  up  to  $45  mil- 
lion. Its  passage  would  make  possible  the  continuance  of 
a  public  housing  program  until  the  states  set  up  adequate 
machinery  to  provide  sufficient  state  and  local  aid. 

Five  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture designed  to  implement  the  first  housing  amendment 
to  a  state  constitution.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  October 
1938,  page  319.]  While  some  are  more  comprehensive  than 
others,  the  choice  between  them  lies  largely  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  particular  philosophy  in  the  housing  field.  Should 
available  funds  be  used  exclusively  for  public  housing 
at  the  lowest  possible  rentals,  or  should  some  be  diverted  to 
private  limited  dividend  companies  which  serve  somewhat 
higher  income  groups?  Should  private  owners  be  offered 
loans  for  repairs  to  existing  buildings  to  make  them  com- 
ply with  the  law,  although  such  housing  will  still  be  in- 
adequate when  judged  by  modern  standards? 

The  Desmond-Moffat  bill  (1020  S.  I.  936)  has  strong 
backing  from  social  and  civic  agencies.  It  asks  for  $150 
million,  although  under  the  amendment  twice  that  amount 
could  be  made  available.  Perhaps  the  rising  demand  for 
retrenchment  accounts  for  this.  However,  since  all  loans 
the  state  makes  must  be  repaid,  the  actual  drain  on  the 
state  treasury,  it  should  be  noted,  only  starts  with  sub- 
sidies for  interest  and  loan  repayment — an  amount  lim- 
ited by  law.  The  real  load  must  fall  mainly  on  the  munici- 
palities, who  need  use  no  more  of  the  state's  loans  than 
they  can  handle.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  bills  before 
the  legislature  is  available  from  the  Citizens  Housing 
Council,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  PLEA  FOR  PEACE 

within  the  labor  movement,  the  AF  of  L  and  the  CIO  are 
selecting  three  representatives  from  each  organization  to 
canvass  the  possibilities  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
first  parleys  probably  will  be  held  before  mid-March. 

AT    LENGTH    A    MOVE    IS     UNDERWAY    THROUGH    WHICH 

Americans  can  aid  stricken  families  in  areas  of  persecution 
at  their  most  helpless  point.  The  Wagner-Rogers  bills, 
now  before  Congress,  would  admit  to  the  United  States 
20,000  German  children  of  all  faiths  up  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen— 10,000  this  year  and  10,000  next.  The  proposal  is 
approved  by  both  the  AF  of  L  and  the  CIO.  To  make 
certain  that  these  children,  if  admitted,  would  not  become 
public  charges  the  Non-Sectarian  Committee  for  German 
Refugee  Children  has  been  formed  to  provide  auspices  and 
adequate  financial  backing  for  placing  them  in  foster  homes 
of  their  own  faith. 
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The  Social  Front 


Relief  and  WPA 

'  I  ''HE  business  index's  much  awaited 
upward  twist  seems  to  have  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  relief  curve's  continued 
climb.  Latest  reports  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  show  that  federal,  state  and 
local  expenditures  in  1938  increased  more 
than  28  percent  over  those  in  1937 — $2,- 
995,705,000  in  1938  as  compared  with 
$2,332,769,000  the  previous  year.  Figures 
for  general  relief  show  no  tendency  to 
decline  in  the  present  year — January  re- 
ports from  thirty-seven  states  showing  a 
6  percent  increase  in  caseload  and  a  5 
percent  increase  in  obligations  incurred, 
over  those  in  December.  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  later  figures  are  available, 
has  had  an  increase  in  general  relief  load 
every  week  this  year,  but  by  the  middle 
of  February  it  accompanied  its  reports 
with  the  notation  that  the  increase  was 
slackening. 

Central  Intake — Step  by  step,  and  feel- 
ing its  way  as  it  goes,  the  Chicago  Re- 
lief Administration  is  following  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Illinois  Council  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Employment  in 
setting  up  a  Central  Intake  Service.  By 
the  first  of  February  the  five  districts 
nearest  to  Chicago's  "loop"  had  been 
drawn  into  the  plan.  Meanwhile  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  device  is  being  meas- 
ured. In  two  outlying  districts  separate 
intake  units  have  been  set  up  in  district 
offices.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  refer 
new  applications  directly  to  a  member  of 
the  general  case  work  staff,  who  accepts 
or  rejects  them  after  investigation.  In  the 
test  districts,  the  intake  unit  does  nothing 
but  handle  applications.  A  rejected  ap- 
plicant gets  no  further  than  the  intake 
unit.  If  accepted,  he  is  transferred  to  an- 
other case  worker. 

After  Congress — Ripples  from  the 
stone  dropped  in  Washington  when  Con- 
gress sliced  $150  million  from  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  for  the  federal  work 
program  reached  Illinois  last  month 
when  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission voted  to  discontinue  certification 
of  all  people,  on  and  off  relief,  who  are 
eligible  for  WPA  employment.  As  they 
voted,  the  relief  commissioners  had  be- 
fore them  a  report  listing  77,103  persons 
in  the  state  already  certified  but  not  yet 
assigned  to  WPA  projects.  No  time 
limit  was  set,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  until  77,103  men  and  women  can 
be  absorbed  in  present  programs  no  new 
certifications  will  be  made. 

The    ripples,    however,    seemed    to    be 
flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  in  New 


York  City  where  less  than  a  week  after 
the  congressional  action,  WPA  rolls 
\vere  opened  for  replacements  for  the 
first  time  since  November.  Lieut.  Col. 
Brehon  B.  Somervell,  local  WPA  ad- 
ministrator, followed  President  Roose- 
velt's order  to  maintain  the  present 
strength  of  WPA  by  announcing  that 
there  would  be  no  reductions  in  the  city's 
quota  of  167,000  relief  workers  before 
the  first  of  April.  Though  approximate- 
ly 8000  departures  have  occurred  from 
WPA  since  the  closing  of  replacements, 
the  home  relief  rolls  have  risen  by  about 
the  same  amount.  The  agencies'  case- 
loads are  now  about  equal. 

In  the  meantime,  WPA  headquarters 
at  Washington  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
congressional  resolution  calling  for  the 
investigation  of  need  of  everyone  of  the 
3  million  persons  on  the  rolls.  Forms 
providing  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
family  resources  of  each  worker  already 
have  been  issued  to  all  state  WPA  ad- 


"Dynamic"  is  the  word  for  Flor- 
ence S.  Kerr.  new  assistant  admin- 
istrator of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  in  charge  of  the 
Women's  and  Professional  Division. 
In  addition  to  a  career  in  public 
service  Mrs.  Kerr  has  built  up  a 
reputation  as  a  writer,  lecturer  and 
clubwoman.  From  early  WPA  days 
she  has  been  regional  director  for 
the  division  in  thirteen  midwestern 
states  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
expanding  projects  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  cultural  and  professional 
activities.  Before  her  WPA  ac- 
tivities she  served  in  Iowa  as  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  committee 
for  unemployment  relief.  Mrs.  Kerr 
succeeds  Ellen  S.  Woodward,  now 
on  the  Social  Security  Board. 


ministrators.  The  reports,  to  be  finished 
by  the  first  week  in  April,  will  show  fam- 
ily income  and  earnings  for  the  previous 
thirty  days,  including  that  of  unrelated 
members  of  the  household. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  relief  needs  of  selected  WPA 
families,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Public  Assistance  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  procedure  because  of  the 
more  complete  program  planned  by  WPA 
itself.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation the  department  will  finish  inves- 
tigations and  reports  on  about  22,000 
cases  on  which  work  already  has  been 
started. 

In  Illinois  — Though  more  than  $65,- 
700,000  was  spent  for  general  relief  from 
state  and  local  funds  in  Illinois  in  1938, 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion has  requested  only  $119  million  for 
the  coming  biennium,  and  indications  are 
that  the  legislature  may  cut  this  as  low 
as  $72  million.  Chicago  still  administers 
relief  on  an  85  percent  "adequate"  basis 
and  this  only  because  the  legislature  has 
voted  to  continue  the  present  3  percent 
sales  tax  until  July. 

One  out  of  every  five  persons  in  the 
state  is  dependent  upon  home  relief,  work 
relief,  or  old  age  assistance — a  total  of 
1,400,000.  In  addition  there  are  31,000 
youths  working  under  NYA,  13,000 
young  men  in  CCC  camps,  8400  blind 
persons  receiving  pensions,  17,400  wom- 
en receiving  mothers'  aid.  The  total  cost 
of  this  program  in  1938  was  $270  million. 

When  in  Rome — Weighty  considera- 
tion was  given  by  the  mayor  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.  to  a  recent  protest  of  local  retail 
grocers  against  proposed  cash  relief. 
When  the  merchants'  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  "the  grocers  are  justly  entitled 
to  relief  orders  as  they  are  established 
here"  and  deserved  the  business  because  a 
lot  of  them  had  been  taxpayers  for  fifty 
years,  the  mayor  promised  that  "no  hasty 
action"  would  be  taken. 

The   Insurances 

'  I  ''WO  states — Idaho  and  Oregon — are 
threatened  with  withdrawal  of  fed- 
eral approval  of  their  unemployment  in- 
surance laws.  Oregon's  anti-picketing 
law  was  attacked  by  spokesmen  for  both 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
at  a  Social  Security  Board  hearing  as 
infringing  on  the  provision  of  the  federal 
act  which  protects  workers  against  being 
forced  to  accept  employment  with  a  con- 
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cern  where  there  is  a  strike.  Social  Se- 
curity Board  officials  are  said  to  favor 
amendment  of  the  anti-picketing  meas- 
ure, while  state  officials  propose  a  legisla- 
tive enactment  excluding  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law  from  application  of 
the  anti-picketing  law.  ...  In  Idaho,  a 
state  supreme  court  decision  which  re- 
quires that  claims  for  benefits  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state  board  of  examiners 
is  held  to  interfere  with  the  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  that  unemploy- 
ment insurance  must  be  administered  by 
a  single  state  agency. 

Retirement    Problems — With    nine 

states  considering  old  age  retirement 
legislation  of  public  employes,  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association  (1313  East 
60  Street,  Chicago)  reports  that  possible 
extension  of  federal  or  state  social  se- 
curity measures  to  include  this  group  of 
workers  need  not  supersede  local  pen- 
sion aid.  The  report  points  out  that  "just 
as  many  businesses  are  supplementing 
employes'  old  age  benefits  by  other  re- 
tirement systems,  so  city  pensions  can  be 
supplementary  and  additional."  Local  re- 
tirement programs  for  public  workers 
would  be  accelerated,  the  report  adds,  if 
they  allowed  for  accumulation  and  trans- 
fer of  benefits  from  city  to  city,  city  to 
state,  and  state  to  state. 

Benefit  Payments — Old  age  insur- 
ance claims  certified  for  payment  in  De- 
cember numbered  16,124,  bringing  the 
total  since  January  1,  1937,  to  266,906. 
These  are  lump  sum  benefits  paid  cov- 
ered workers  who  die  or  reach  the  re- 
tirement age  of  sixty-five  before  the  be- 
ginning of  monthly  benefit  payments.  The 
average  payment  in  December  was 
$65.63,  ranging  from  $24.41  in  Alaska 
to  $82.22  in  Connecticut.  .  .  .  Payment 
of  $26,066,740  in  unemployment  bene- 
fits during  December,  brought  the  total 
amount  paid  to  unemployed  workers  un- 
der state  compensation  laws  to  more  than 
$396  million  for  the  year,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  announces.  The  official  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Treasury  shows  that 
the  assets  in  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance trust  funds  of  the  individual  states 
increased  from  $883.763.000  on  June  30, 
1938  to  $1,098.562.000  on  January  31  of 
this  year. 

Health   Insurance — The   New  York 

State  Commission,  appointed  in  1938  to 
study  health  insurance,  has  presented  an 
interim  report  asking  at  least  a  year's 
delay  in  enacting  a  state  health  insurance 
measure,  in  order  to  provide  time  for  a 
more  extensive  studv  of  "all  aspects  of 
the  problem."  .  .  .  Governor  Francis  P. 
Murphy  of  New  Hampshire  recommend- 
ed an  "impartial  investigation"  of  health 
insurance  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
state  legislature.  .  .  .  The  National 
Consumers  League  and  the  Consumers 


League  of  New  York  have  appointed  a 
joint  committee  to  formulate  the  stand- 
ards of  health  insurance  legislation 
which  both  organizations  would  be  will- 
ing to  support. 

New  York  Investigation — Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Assemblyman  C.  C. 
Kurney,  Jr.,  a  joint  legislative  committee 
is  holding  hearings  in  seven  New  York 
cities,  under  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  administration  of  the 
state  unemployment  insurance  law.  The 
investigation  resulted  from  complaints  of 
delay  in  paying  benefits,  confusion  as  to 
the  amount  and  duration  of  benefits,  and 
a  demand  for  an  inquiry  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  present  law  before  the  legis- 
lature passes  on  pending  amendments. 

Educators  Act — The  committee  on 
public  relations  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  has  voted  unanimous 
opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  terms 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  has  asked 
550  college  members  of  the  association 
to  telegraph  "confirmation  or  comment" 
regarding  their  action.  This  move  con- 
trasts with  a  vote  taken  in  January  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  association 
in  Louisville  in  which  a  resolution  was 
adopted  favoring  the  extension  of  the 
old  age  benefit  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  include  employes  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Record  and  Report — The  Social  Se- 
curity Board  offers  the  following  publi- 
cations which  may  be  secured  through 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. :  "Unemployment  and 
Health  Insurance  in  Great  Britain,  1911- 
1937,"  by  Marianne  Sakmann.  price  10 
cents;  "Selected  List  of  Publications  Re- 
lating to  the  Social  Security  Act,"  a 
leaflet;  "Proposed  Changes  in  the  Social 
Security  Act";  "Unemployment  Compen- 
sation: Some  Questions  and  Answers." 

Concerning  Children 

A  LL  states  and  territories  to  which  the 
Social  Security  Act  applies  are  now 
maintaining  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  according  to  the  1938  annual  re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau;  all 
but  Louisiana  maintain  services  for  crip- 
pled children;  all  but  Wyoming,  child 
welfare  services.  State  budgets  in  1938 
included  120  full  time  and  seventy-three 
part  time  physicians  on  maternal  and 
child  health  staffs  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-one  physicians  on  local  staffs. 
Payment  was  made  to  more  than  2500 
physicians  for  services  in  maternal  and 
child  health  clinics  and  toward  the  ser- 
vices of  2700  public  health  nurses. 

During  the  past  year  the  crippled  chil- 
dren   services   in   thirty   states   were   di- 


rected by  physicians  on  either  a  part  time 
or  a  full  time  basis,  and  twenty-three 
had  a  special  nursing  staff  for  crippled 
children.  Twenty-nine  states  assigned 
child  welfare  workers  to  counties  to 
work  directly  under  local  boards  and 
welfare  officials.  Along  with  children's 
services  carried  jointly  with  the  states 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  bureau 
continued  its  customary  research  pro- 
gram and  consultation  service. 

The  report  closes  with  six  recommen- 
dations for  the  expansion  and  extension 
of  the  bureau's  work,  a  plea  for  the 
completion  of  the  ratification  of  the  child 
labor  amendment  "if  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  it  is  still  pending,"  and 
for  "continued  focusing  of  public  and 
professional  interest  on  problems  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare,  and  on  qualified 
personnel  for  these  services." 

Cooperative  Nursery — Necessity,  the 
mother  of  invention,  produced  valuable 
offspring  for  New  York's  Hudson  Guild 
when  it  came  along  in  the  familiar  garb 
of  "financial  stringency."  Unable  to  af- 
ford a  nurse  for  its  new  day  nursery 
the  Guild  hit  upon  the  idea  of  having 
the  mothers  take  turns  "minding"  the 
children  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1938,  page  84]  and  soon  found  itself 
conducting  a  neighborhood  experiment 
at  once  democratic,  cooperative  and  edu- 
cational. After  a  year  at  the  work,  the 
mothers  have  developed  an  enthusiasm 
prompting  them  to  request  a  child  study 
course  and  to  extend  their  practical  ex- 
perience to  include  cooperative  planning 
and  buying. 

The  experiment  was  begun  with  the 
selection  of  ten  mothers  willing  to  give 
at  least  one  day  a  week  to  caring  for  the 
children  at  the  nursery  school,  and  addi- 
tional time  for  meetings.  Each  day  two 
of  the  mothers  went  to  the  school  to 
take  charge  under  the  supervision  of  a 
professional  nursery  school  teacher.  Dis- 
cussions and  observation  trips  to  other 
day  nurseries  complemented  their  "in- 
service  training."  By  summer  the  mothers 
were  able — at  their  own  insistence — to 
keep  the  nursery  open  without  direction 
during  the  usual  two-week  vacation 
period. 

ADC  in  Pennsylvania — Pennsyl- 
vania's Department  of  Public  Assistance 
recently  stirred  together  a  lot  of  statis- 
tics, for  the  year  ending  June  1938,  to 
brew  its  "typical"  ADC  family — native 
white,  in  an  urban  area,  consisting  of 
two  school-age  children,  a  widowed 
mother  in  early  middle  age  and  two 
other  relatives.  Fact  molecules  precipi- 
tated in  the  pot:  more  than  half  the 
5202  families  accepted  for  aid  to  depen- 
dent children  that  year  were  not  receiv- 
ing any  kind  of  public  assistance  at  the 
time  of  application ;  three  fourths  re- 
ceived no  other  aid  after  acceptance  for 
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ADC,  but  in  13  percent  of  the  families 
there  were  supplementary  general  assist- 
ance grants;  death  of  the  father  was  the 
cause  of  dependency  in  the  overwhelming 
number  of  cases — 5049 — since  the  law 
had  not  yet  gone  into  effect  extending  the 
aid  to  children  deprived  of  parental  sup- 
port by  the  father's  desertion,  separa- 
tion, divorce,  hospitalization  or  incar- 
ceration. In  the  remaining  153  cases  the 
father's  mental  incapacity  was  the  cause 
of  dependency. 

A  study  of  the  2653  cases  closed  dur- 
ing the  period  showed  that  37  percent 
received  grants  for  less  than  two  years, 
but  27  percent  received  assistance  for  five 
years  or  more.  One  fourth  of  the  cases 
were  closed  because  the  children  had 
reached  the  assistance  age  limit,  sixteen; 
one  fourth  because  relatives  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  support. 

The  median  monthly  grant  during  the 
period  was  $30,  the  maximum  allowance 
being  $18  per  month  for  a  mother  with 
one  dependent  child  and  $12  for  each 
additional  child.  On  July  1,  1938  this 
schedule  was  changed  "to  permit  appre- 
ciably increased  grants  in  ADC  cases 
where  no  other  income  is  available  to 
meet  family  needs." 

For      Michigan's      Children — The 

Children's  Fund  of  Michigan,  established 
in  1929  by  the  late  Senator  James  Couz- 
ens  with  gifts  of  $12,100,000,  reports 
that  its  largest  expenditures  in  its  last 
fiscal  year  were  in  the  field  of  child 
health — $436,331.  Its  second  largest  area 
of  concern,  in  terms  of  money  expended, 
was  recreation  for  which  it  appropriated 
$167,159,  the  chief  item  being  a  gift  of 
$125,000  to  the  Boys'  Club  of  Detroit  to 
match  a  similar  gift  for  building  a  new 
modern  club  house. 

A  new  program  of  state  subsidized 
child  guidance  clinics  throughout  Michi- 
gan is  being  launched  through  the  fund's 
grant  of  $11,000.  The  first  unit,  to  serve 
three  counties,  will  be  established  in 
Lansing  with  the  local  government  sup- 
plying quarters  and  clerical  help.  The 
professional  staff,  a  psychiatrist  and  a 
psychologist  and  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers, will  be  furnished  by  the  state 
through  the  assistance  of  the  grant. 

State  Protection — Two  constitutional 
amendments  voted  in  the  last  elections 
have  enabled  Louisiana  to  proceed  to 
modernize  its  child  welfare  program. 
One  has  given  the  juvenile  courts  juris- 
diction for  adoptions  and  the  other  has 
abolished  the  old  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction.  The  latter  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  which  now  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  investigating  the  prospective  fos- 
ter home  and  supervision  of  the  child  in 
the  home  for  one  year  before  adoption 
becomes  legal.  The  department  has  been 
given  the  authority  to  "supervise  and  li- 


cense" all  institutions,  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals dealing  with  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. 

A  new  adoption  law  in  operation  in 
New  Jersey  requires  the  courts  to  refer 
for  investigation  all  petitions  for  adop- 
tion not  already  sponsored  by  a  children's 
agency,  to  the  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  or  to  a  child-caring  organi- 
zation. This  law  also  requires  a  year's 
residence  of  the  child  in  the  home  before 
the  granting  of  an  adoption  decree  and 
for  supervision  by  an  agency  when  the 
home  placement  was  made  shortly  before 
the  application. 

Help  at  Last — Hope  appears  for  the 
neglected  Negro  children  in  New  York 
City  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  November 
1938,  page  352]  with  the  announcement 
of  a  three-year  project  of  foster  home 
placement  and  care  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  operating 
through  a  special  unit,  the  Negro  Service 
Bureau.  The  $90,000  project  is  being 
made  possible  through  gifts  from  the 
Davison  Fund,  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund,  the  Federation  of  Protestant  Wel- 
fare Agencies  and  individual  donors.  It 
was  spurred  on  by  recent  reports  show- 
ing that  Negro  children,  representing 
only  3.5  percent  of  the  city's  juvenile 
population,  account  for  10  percent  of  the 
court  delinquency  cases.  The  new  bureau 
plans  to  select  100  Negro  children  for 
foster  home  care  the  first  year  of  the 
project,  200  the  second  year,  and  300  the 
third.  Plans  also  are  being  made  for  the 
supervision  in  their  own  homes  of  a 
selected  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen. 

Among  the  States 

\\7"[SCONSIN,  like  its  neighbor, 
Michigan,  is  back  to  where  it  start- 
ed in  the  administration  of  its  welfare 
services,  with  the  reorganizations  set  up 
by  the  outgoing  governors  thrown  in  the 
discard  and  the  new  plans  of  the  in- 
coming governors  still  in  the  legislative 
wrangling  stage.  In  Michigan,  where  last 
November  the  electorate  by  referendum 
threw  out  the  laws  consolidating  all  wel- 
fare services  in  a  single  department,  ad- 
ministration is  again  scattered  among  ten 
or  a  dozen  agencies  and  the  old  Emer- 
gency Welfare  Relief  Commission  con- 
tinues to  function.  Governor  Fitzgerald 
has  appointed  three  new  members  of  that 
body,  thereby  making  it  definitely  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Association  of  Su- 
pervisors (local  poor  officers)  who  initi- 
ated and  conducted  the  campaign  against 
the  reorganization  measures.  James  G. 
Bryant,  resigned  as  director  of  the  State 
Welfare  Department,  has  been  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  George  W.  Rogers,  president  of 
the  Republican  Women's  Federation  of 
Michigan.  Ruth  Bowen,  Mr.  Bryant's 


deputy,  and  Herman  Pekarsky,  super- 
visor of  the  old  age  assistance  bureau, 
both  are  out. 

'In  Wisconsin,  Governor  La  Follette, 
under  authority  of  the  State  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1937,  set  up  departments  of 
corrections  and  mental  hygiene,  and,  as 
one  of  his  last  official  acts,  a  Department 
of  Social  Adjustment  which  included  all 
relief  and  assistance  services  and  all  ser- 
vice to  juveniles.  The  new  legislature 
promptly  wiped  out  this  department 
thereby  returning  to  their  former  status, 
more  or  less  scattered  around  as  inde- 
pendent agencies,  all  the  services  which 
it  had  brought  together.  The  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  is  struggling  val- 
iantly in  behalf  of  legislation  which 
would  create  a  unified  welfare  agency, 
but  so  active  are  the  new  political 
brooms  that  the  prospect  is  not  hopeful. 
Indeed  it  seems  possible  that  presently 
the  new  departments  of  corrections  and 
mental  hygiena  may  go  the  way  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Adjustment. 

Ohio — Legislation  is  "in  the  works"  to 
reorganize  Ohio's  welfare  department. 
The  plan,  which  is  said  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor  and  of  Charles  L. 
Sherwood,  new  director  of  the  depart- 
ment, would  create  four  divisions  in  the 
department:  business  administration, 
mental  hygiene,  corrections  and  social 
administration,  the  head  of  each  to  be 
selected  under  civil  service. 

Alabama — In  Alabama,  the  new  gov- 
ernor has  retreated  from  his  first  idea  of 
combining  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  Convict  Department  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February,  1939, 
page  49],  the  latter  now  under  the  State 
Board  of  Administration.  He  is  said  to 
favor  bills  now  in  the  legislature  which 
would  set  up  a  new  department  of  cor- 
rections and  institutions  and  would 
am.nd  in  some  important  particulars  the 
law  creating  the  welfare  department. 
Alabama  social  workers  claim  no  great 
virtue  for  these  bills  except  as  they  rep- 
resent a  compromise  plan  much  more  de- 
sirable than  the  original  proposals. 

In  New  York — A  delay  of  at  least  a 
year  in  recodification  of  New  York's  so- 
cial welfare  laws  was  urged  by  William 
Hodson,  New  York  City's  commissioner 
of  welfare  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  called  to 
consider  recommendations  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  revision  of  the  present  laws. 
Commissioner  Hodson  pointed  out  that 
time  is  needed  for  consideration  of  the 
voluminous  amount  of  changes  that  have 
been  suggested.  Among  those  problems 
needing  careful  study  is  the  possibility  of 
expanding  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits to  divert  possible  relief  applicants. 
The  insurance  as  it  now  exists,  Mr. 
Hodson  said,  "is  not  weighted  in  behalf 
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of  the  poorly  paid  worker  but  rather  in 
behalf  of  the  well-paid  worker  who  has 
had  considerable  employment."  The  com- 
missioner, however,  urged  immediate  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  state's  present  pol- 
icy of  choosing  those  local  relief  expen- 
ditures for  which  reimbursement  will  be 
made.  Under  this  procedure,  New  York 
City  in  1938  spent  $2,712,906  in  connec- 
tion with  the  direct  relief  program  for 
which  it  did  not  receive  the  usual  40  per- 
cent reimbursement  from  the  state. 

Divers  Good  Causes 

HP  HAT  the  seed  planted  by  the  Social 
Study  of  Pittsburgh  [see  "Pittsburgh 
Studies  Itself,"  by  Margaret  F.  Bying- 
ton,  Survey  Graphic,  February  1938, 
page  75]  has  begun  to  germinate  is  in- 
dicated by  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  city's  social  work  since  the 
field  study  ended  in  1936.  These  changes 
have  been  noted  in  the  recently  published 
"Summary  of  Recommendations  of  the 
Social  Study  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County,"  obtainable  from  the  Citizens' 
Committee,  519  Smithfield  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh; price  50  cents.  Though  many  ad- 
vances, such  as  those  pertaining  to  medi- 
cal care  for  the  indigent  or  relating  to 
county  relief  set-ups,  were  wrought  by 
the  state  through  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance,  those  in 
the  private  field,  still  largely  in  a  "com- 
mittee to  study"  stage,  show  definite  ten- 
dencies toward  a  broader  awareness  of 
the  whole  community  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  agencies  in  the  city. 

The  recommendations  in  the  booklet 
are  presented  in  outline  form  without 
any  embellishments  of  philosophical 
asides  or  theoretical  argumentation.  Thus 
stripped  they  present  a  stark  picture  of 
the  reorganization  which  must  be  faced 
by  the  social  organizations  if  they  are  to 
accept  their  responsibility  of  developing 
and  coordinating  Pittsburgh's  social  work 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  community. 

Inventory — A  direct  result  of  the  re- 
cent Chicago  study  of  family  welfare, 
child  welfare  and  protective  agencies  has 
been  the  development  of  a  new  service 
under  the  United  Charities:  a  referral 
center  for  unmarried  mothers.  This  in- 
fant agency,  aged  six  months,  has  just 
taken  stock  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
fulfilling  its  avowed  purposes.  It  was 
set  up  to  centralize  information  about 
community  facilities  in  the  field,  to  refer 
agencies  or  individuals  needing  help  to 
the  proper  places,  to  take  responsibility 
for  cases  no  one  else  could  or  would  care 
for  and  to  gather  statistical  data  about 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  children. 

On  all  four  counts  it  apparently  has 
justified  its  existence  in  its  first  six 
months  of  life.  Forty-two  social  agencies 
and  a  modest  but  steadily  increasing 
number  of  private  hospitals  and  physi- 


cians have  made  use  of  its  services.  Light 
is  being  shed  on  some  dark  places,  and 
interesting  facts  are  emerging  from 
statistical  reports. 

By  September  1,  1938,  thirty-eight  so- 
cial agencies  had  reported  1361  unmar- 
ried mothers  with  children  less  than  two 
years  old.  By  the  first  of  January  673 
new  applications  for  help  had  been  added 
to  this  basic  registration.  Of  these  appli- 
cants, 78  percent  were  residents  of  Chi- 
cago; 13  percent  from  out  of  the  state, 
a  much  lower  percentage  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Sixty-one  percent  are  now 
living  with  the  mother's  family  or 
friends;  19  percent  are  living  in  rooming 
houses;  and  only  6  percent  with  the 
child's  father.  Single  women  constitute 
75  percent  of  the  "illegitimate"  mothers; 
widows,  3  percent;  divorcees  3  percent. 
Nearly  half — 46  percent — are  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  Over  half — 52  per- 
cent— plan  to  keep  their  own  babies. 

The  center  has  worked  out  a  coopera- 
tive plan  with  the  Chicago  Orphan 
Asylum  to  find  boarding  homes  for  white 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  children.  A 
similar  plan  for  Negro  mothers  is  afoot. 
The  case  count  of  the  center  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  white  and  Negro 
mothers. 

Ballad — One  way  of  dispelling  those 
moments  of  discouragement  known  to 
all  social  workers  is  to  read  Sarah  N. 
Cleghorn's  "Ballad  of  the  Vermont  Chil- 
dren's Aide,"  written  for  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Children's  Aid 
Society,  and  obtainable  from  the  society, 
174  Pearl  Street,  Burlington.  The  ballad 
portrays  the  day  of  a  rural  child  wel- 
fare worker,  the  people  she  visits,  the 
plans  she  makes.  Through  its  free  and 
easy  meter  it  is  a  sunny  reminder  to  tired 
social  workers  that  their  days  bring 
many  moments  of  satisfaction.  Last 
stanza: 

So  ended  one  of  her  crowded  days, 
With  her  heartstrings  pulled  in  plenty  of 

ways ; 
But  O  how  children's  joy  repays 

Beyond  all  fame  and  money! 
How  far  above  all  power  and  praise 

That  drop  of  heavenly  honey! 

Interpretation — A  milestone  in  meth- 
ods of  spreading  a  general  understand- 
ing of  what  social  work  is,  and  why,  has 
been  set  by  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland  in  its  recognition  of  the  public 
schools  as  the  most  natural  place  for  the 
members  of  a  community  to  receive  an 
introduction  to  this  increasingly  impor- 
tant phase  of  community  life.  In  the  be- 
lief that  highschool  students,  "at  heart 
democratic  and  idealistic,"  are  "capable 
of  seeing  beyond  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  community"  the  federation 
ha?  prepared  a  publication  outlining  so- 
cial work  in  Cleveland  for  use  in  the 
public  schools.  Attractively  illustrated 
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A  business  man  experienced  in 
social  work  administration  is  an 
accurate  description  of  Alfred  M. 
Schoellkopf,  new  president  of  New 
York  City's  Welfare  Council.  Mr. 
Schoellkopf,  head  of  the  Niagara 
Hudson  Power  Corporation,  was 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Temporary  Relief  Administration 
from  1933  to  1936.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare.  As  President  of  the 
Welfare  Council,  Mr.  Schoellkopf 
succeeds  Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
president  during  the  past  eight 
years  of  depression  who  has  been 
tireless  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
cooperation  between  public  and 
voluntary  welfare  activities. 


and  simply  written,  "Social  Work  in 
Greater  Cleveland,"  by  Lucia  Johnson 
Bing  (price  $1.25,  less  in  quantity,  from 
the  federation,  1001  Huron  Road)  ex- 
plains the  functions  of  social  work  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  divisions,  and  describes 
the  work  of  200  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland. 

Budgets — Enough  of  the  always  elu- 
sive "cost  of  living"  has  been  captured 
in  a  study  by  the  New  York  Budget 
Council  to  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  New 
York  City's  social  agencies  in  their  con- 
sideration of  family  needs.  The  findings, 
published  as  the  "Budget  Standards  for 
Family  Agencies  in  New  York  City" 
(price  35  cents  from  the  council,  105 
East  22  Street),  are  based  on  prices  col- 
lected by  home  economists  from  low 
cost  stores  during  1937-38.  Recommenda- 
tions throughout  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  viewing  the  needs  of  each  family  in- 
dividually and  making  appropriate  ad- 
justments. This  same  recognition  of  the 
individuality  of  budgetary  needs  bars 
any  suggestion  for  rentals  beyond  the 
statement  that  in  a  low  income  family 
rent  should  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
income.  With  these  qualifications  the 
council  has  found  $15.40  to  be  the  weekly 
maintenance  budget  excluding  rent,  heat, 
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refrigeration,  health  care,  carfare,  recrea- 
tion, church  and  other  dues,  educational 
incidentals  and  insurance,  for  a  family 
of  five  made  up  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
two  boys,  one  aged  thirteen  and  one  aged 
seven,  and  a  ten-year-old  girl. 

Refugees  —  Last  year,  at  its  annual 
convention,  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  the  proposal  for  a  confer- 
ence of  governments  "to  plan  for  giving 
asylum  to  political  refugees"  and  pledged 
itself  to  take  on  the  responsibility  "to 
prevent  the  growth  of  intolerance  .  .  . 
in  our  own  country."  Subsequent  actions 
of  the  association  in  facing  the  problem, 
which  has  become  doubly  acute  since  the 
conference,  have  been  printed  in  a  bulle- 
tin, Refugees,  obtainable  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  YWCA,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  price  25  cents.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  two  areas  of  work 
for  all  local  YWs:  aid  to  non-Aryan 
Christian  refugees;  active  combating  of 
anti-Semitism. 

Health 


against  "foreign  competition" 
are  emerging  from  the  same  medical 
circles  which  indignantly  deny  following 
a  trade.  Medical  Economics,  the  self- 
styled  "business  magazine  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,"  recently  distributed  a  re- 
lease viewing  with  alarm  the  increased 
influx  of  professional  men  into  this  coun- 
try, which  has  jumped  from  2277  (all 
professions)  in  1935  to  5463  in  1938. 
Pointing  out  that  the  percentage  of  for- 
eigners failing  state  medical  examina- 
tions shows  a  decline,  the  article  sees 
"little  sign  of  relief  on  the  horizon"  and 
regards  the  attempt  to  absorb  so  many 
doctors  as  "a  step  toward  economic  sui- 
cide." Though  the  question  is  raised  of 
whether  the  United  States  is  "big  enough 
for  us  all"  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
findings  of  the  National  Health  Survey 
which  show  that  one  third  of  the  coun- 
try's population  lacks  adequate  medical 


Infant  Mortality — Newborn  babies  in 
urban  United  States  have  the  best  chance 
for  survival  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  the  provisional  infant  mortality 
rate  reported  for  1938 — 21  per  thousand 
live  births — is  lower  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  country.  Contrary  to  expec- 
tations, infant  deathrates  seem  to  bear 
no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  city.  A 
town  comparable  in  size  to  New  Haven 
is  Richmond,  Va.,  where  the  provisional 
rate  was  73,  fourth  highest  in  the  coun- 
try. Highest  rate  was  85,  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  80  per  thousand  white  births, 
135  per  thousand  Negro  births.  Lynn, 
Mass.,  a  city  about  the  size  of  Knox- 
ville, had  the  second  lowest  rate,  23. 
Most  large  cities  had  intermediate  rates 


ranging  between  30  and  52.  All  but  nine- 
teen of  the  eighty-eight  cities  reporting 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
showed  improvement  over  1937.  South- 
ern rates  were  in  general  far  higher  than 
those  in  the  North.  Negro  rates  for  those 
cities  reporting  separately  nearly  doubled 
those  for  whites. 

In  California,  infant  deathrates  are 
more  than  twice  as  high  among  Mexi- 
cans as  among  whites,  although  there  is 
a  steady  improvement  in  both  groups  in 
recent  years.  California's  rate  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1938  was  approxi- 
mately 43,  with  36  for  whites,  79  for 
Mexicans. 

Low  Cost  Care — Utah  residents  soon 
will  be  able  to  buy  dental  service  for 
$10  a  year  under  a  plan  sponsored  by 
the  state  dental  association  to  cover  com- 
plete dental  advice,  instruction  in  mouth 
hygiene,  treatment  of  soft  tissue  dis- 
ease, scaling,  cleaning,  silver  alloy  fill- 
ings and  extractions.  The  plan  requires 
an  initial  payment  of  $20  to  cover  the 
first  and  fifth  years  of  membership.  Ser- 
vice will  be  provided  for  a  family  of 
five  or  fewer  individuals  over  thirteen 
years  of  age  for  $15  in  addition  to  the 
original  $10  contract.  Other  family  mem- 
bers, including  children  under  thirteen, 
can  receive  service  for  $5  a  year  each. 
A  fee-for-service  basis  has  been  cho- 
sen for  the  low  cost  medical  and  dental 
care  plan  for  the  1600  New  York  mem- 
bers of  the  CIO's  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers.  The  program  pro- 
vides for  a  panel  of  100  physicians  who 
may  charge  $1.50  for  the  first  office 
visit,  $1  for  each  following  visit,  and 
$2  for  home  visits.  Complete  records,  to 
be  kept  by  the  practitioners  as  sources  of 
information  on  health  hazards  of  white 
collar  and  professional  workers,  will  be 
used  in  drafting  a  health  program  for 
next  year's  legislature. 

Midwinter  Menace — In  the  first 
month  and  a  half  of  the  present  year. 
1035  pneumonia  deaths  occurred  in  New 
York,  not  the  only  U.S.  city  to  yield 
heavy  losses  to  the  dread  ogre  of  mid- 
winter. Though  the  serum  treatment  is 
proving  effective  and  the  new  drug  sul- 
phapyridine  promises  bright  results,  pneu- 
monia still  carries  off  more  lives  annually 
than  any  other  communicable  disease. 
More  men  than  women  are  among  its 
victims;  unskilled  workers  succumb  at  a 
rate  far  exceeding  business  and  profes- 
sional men;  Negroes  at  a  rate  double 
that  of  whites.  In  sweeping  over  the 
country,  the  disease  kills  one  fourth  of 
those  it  touches. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Survey,  "Pneumonia  in  Ur- 
ban United  States:  Frequency,  Severity 
and  Medical  Care"  (Sickness  and  Medi- 
cal Care  Series,  Bulletin  11,  obtainable 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 


Washington,  D.  C.)  shows  that  pneumonia 
visits  five  out  of  every  1000  white  per- 
sons in  cities,  hitting  twice  as  many  of 
the  relief  population  as  those  in  the  $2000 
or  more  income  brackets.  Non-fatal  cases 
last  around  forty-two  days;  fatal  cases, 
nineteen  days.  The  proportion  of  medi- 
cal care  received  decreases  with  the  size 
of  family  income,  but  in  cities  with  a 
population  under  100,000  the  drop  in 
amount  of  care  is  far  greater  than  in 
larger  communities. 

State  interest  in  pneumonia  is  new 
but  growing.  Though  only  ten  states  now 
have  pneumonia  control  programs,  thir- 
teen others  have  projected  definite  plans 
while  in  eleven  they  are  in  the  latent 
stage.  A  recently  established  program  is 
that  of  Illinois  where  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  has  set  up  a  lab- 
oratory service  for  type-specific  diagnosis 
and  provides  serum  for  pneumonia 
patients  suffering  from  types  I,  II,  IV, 
V,  VII  and  VIII.  Since  time  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  serum  treatment,  one 
of  the  department's  conditions  for  releas- 
ing the  serum  is  that  it  must  be  requested 
within  the  first  ninety-six  hours  of  the 
disease.  No  economic  needs  test  is  re- 
quired. 

Gaining — This  year's  proceeds  from 
the  January  infantile  paralysis  campaign 
— an  estimated  $1,500,000 — surpass  any 
since  the  nation-wide  fight  against  the 
disease  was  organized  in  1934.  Added  to 
the  sum  will  be  $100,000  presented  by 
the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Commission 
to  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  $50,000  of  which  is  now  avail- 
able and  $50,000  to  be  paid  after  the 
Will  Rogers  National  Theater  Week 
drive  in  April.  Half  the  gift  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  foundation's  coun- 
ty chapters  and  half  will  go  toward  its 
national  work  in  poliomyelitis  research 
r.nd  edvication. 

The  foundation  recently  granted  funds 
approximating  $150,000  to  one  hospital 
and  ten  medical  schools  for  infantile 
paralysis  research,  and  to  ten  hospitals 
for  prevention  and  treatment  of  after- 
effects. Of  the  total  $4,299,969  raised  in 
the  first  five  years  of  the  campaign 
against  the  disease,  37  percent  has  been 
retained  locally,  34  percent  has  gone  to 
the  hospital  at  Warm  Springs,  24  per- 
cent to  the  National  Foundation,  and  5 
percent  to  the  President's  research  com- 


Jobs  and  Workers 

A  SUMMARY  of  progress  in  abolish- 
ing oppressive  child  labor  in  this 
country,  given  out  by  Katharine  F.  Len- 
root,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  on 
"Child  Labor  Sunday,"  January  29. 
shows  "the  most  encouraging  outlook" 
in  the  thirty  years  the  day  has  been  oh- 
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served.  The  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  "set  up  for 
the  fourth  time  in  our  history  a  national 
child  labor  minimum  standard."  Since 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  limited  to 
employers  producing  goods  for  interstate 
commerce,  they  cover  only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  children  in  non-agricultural 
employment.  Ten  states  already  have 
established  a  basic  sixteen-year  standard 
for  employment  under  state  law.  A  move- 
ment is  afoot  for  similar  enactment  in 
other  states,  bringing  intrastate  employ- 
ment into  harmony  with  interstate  em- 
ployment under  the  federal  act.  Since  the 
federal  measure  was  passed,  general  poli- 
cies have  been  formulated  governing  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  determining 
hazardous  occupations,  and  periods  and 
conditions  under  which  children  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  may  be 
employed. 

Internationally,  Miss  Lenroot  finds 
that  the  1939  outlook  is  also  encouraging. 
The  international  draft  convention  for 
the  employment  of  minors,  revised  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization  in 
1937  to  raise  the  minimum  employment 
age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  al- 
readv  has  been  ratified  by  Norway.  The 
Young  Persons  (Employment)  Act, 
which  went  into  effect  in  Great  Britain 
on  January  1,  1939,  regulates  hours  of 
work  for  young  persons  under  eighteen 
in  occupations  not  formerly  regulated, 
including  messenger  and  delivery  service. 
The  United  States  has  ratified  the  inter- 
national draft  convention  for  maritime 
employment,  providing  a  fifteen-year  min- 
imum age  limit. 

Wages  and  Hours — The  first  injunc- 
tion obtained  against  a  violator  of  the 
federal  wage  and  hour  law  was  an- 
nounced on  February  16  by  Elmer  F. 
Andrews,  administrator.  The  injunction 
was  issued  against  a  maker  of  sports 
uniforms  in  Waterloo,  la.,  charged  with 
paying  many  of  his  175  employes  less 
than  13  cents  an  hour.  The  company  is 
expected  to  have  to  pay  about  $2200  to 
the  workers,  the  difference  between  the 
wage  paid  and  the  25-cent  minimum 
which  went  into  effect  October  24.  The 
decree  permanently  enjoins  the  company 
from  paying  less  than  the  minimum,  and 
from  shipment  of  its  product  in  interstate 
commerce  until  the  legal  rate  is  paid  and 
records  kept  as  required  by  the  law.  This 
suit  was  the  second  civil  action  brought 
by  the  \Vasre  and  Hour  Division.  The 
first,  against  a  North  Carolina  textile 
firm,  is  still  pending. 

The  second  mandatory  wage  order  un- 
der the  New  York  State  minimum  wage 
law  was  issued  February  24  bv  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  Frieda  S.  Miller.  It 
affects  women  and  male  minor  employes 
in  beauty  shops  throughout  the  state, 
effective  March  27.  The  rates  set  by  the 
directory  order  continue:  $16.50  as  a 
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minimum  wage  for  operators  for  a  45- 
hour  week.  Full  time  maids  are  paid  at 
least  $15  a  week;  part  time  employes,  a 
minimum  of  $4  a  day  of  eight  hours  or 
less.  The  mandatory  order  makes  some 
minor  changes  in  administrative  regula- 
tions in  effect  under  the  directory  order. 

Negro  Women  Workers — Available 
information  on  the  Negro  woman  work- 
er, brought  together  in  a  new  bulletin  of 
the  U.S.  Women's  Bureau  ("The  Negro 
Woman  Worker,"  by  Jean  Collier 
Brown;  price  10  cents  from  the  super- 
intendent of  documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  indicates  that  employment  of  Ne- 
gro women  is  still  largely  confined  to 
agriculture  and  domestic  service.  Nearly 
two  million  Negro  women  were  classed 
as  gainful  workers  in  1930.  Their  occu- 
pational progress  in  the  last  two  decades 
has  been  largely  through  their  entrance 
into  somewhat  better  paid  and  better 
standardized  occupations  in  domestic  and 
personal  service,  such  as  work  in  power 
laundries,  beauty  shops,  and  as  elevator 
operators.  While  56  percent  of  all  em- 
ployed native-born  white  women  were  in 
the  white  collar  occupations  in  1930,  only 
5  percent  of  the  employed  Negro  women 
were  in  these  occupations.  Among  the 
measures  for  improving  the  economic 
status  of  the  Negro  woman  worker  put 
forward  in  this  bulletin  are:  social  and 
labor  legislation,  improved  opportunities 
for  education  and  vocational  training, 
union  organization. 


By  Peaceful  Means — Approximately 
one  hundred  labor  disputes  were  settled 
by  the  Voluntary  Industrial  Arbitration 
Tribunal,  according  to  the  report  of  its 
first  year's  work.  (American  Arbitration 
Association,  8  West  40  Street,  New 
York.)  Most  of  the  cases  handled  were 
in  New  York,  Boston  and  Los  Angeles, 
though  the  tribunal  now  is  equipped  to 
handle  disputes  in  many  other  communi- 
ties where  it  has  a  panel  of  arbitrators. 
In  its  first  year  of  work,  there  was  no 
dissension  from  any  of  the  awards  by 
In  ansivermg  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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any  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  dis- 
putes. Most  of  the  arbitrations  have  been 
taken  to  the  tribunal  under  collective 
agreements  between  employers  and 
unions  covering  wages,  hours,  seniority, 
layoffs,  removal  of  factories,  dismissals  in 
poor  seasons,  overtime,  transfer  to  dif- 
ferent departments,  rights  of  non-union 
workers,  and  many  other  points.  The 
tribunal  also  arbitrates  disputes  between 
individual  employes  and  employers.  It  is 
non-political,  non-partisan,  and  non-prof- 
it-making. The  chosen  arbitrators,  who 
must  be  accepted  by  both  parties  to  a 
dispute,  serve  without  pay.  The  report 
points  to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  different  types  of  settlement  in 
labor  controversies  in  this  country  "with 
a  view  to  evolving  eventually  a  standard 
proceeding." 

Record  and  Report — "A  Standard 
Budget  for  Women  Workers  in  Con- 
necticut," based  on  a  standard  of  living 
"adequate  for  health  and  welfare"  has 
been  prepared  by  The  Consumers' 
League  of  Connecticut,  36  Pearl  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Price  25  cents.  .  .  . 
"The  Wagner  Act  Threatened  With  De- 
struction!" an  analysis  of  Senate  Bill 
1000,  proposing  amendments  to  the  Labor 
Relations  Act,  by  the  legal  department  of 
the  CIO.  Price  3  cents  from  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  1106  Con- 
necticut Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
.  .  .  "Labor  Troubles  and  the  Local 
Church,"  a  report  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
strike  at  the  Maytag  plant  in  Newton, 
la.,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Ramige,  the  local  Congregational  minis- 
ter. The  January  15  issue  of  Social  Ac- 
tion, published  by  the  Council  for  Social 
Action  of  the  Congregational  and  Chris- 
tian Churches,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  15  cents.  .  .  .  "Annotated 
List  of  Labor  Plays,"  by  Jean  Carter. 
Price  15  cents  from  the  Labor  Education 
Service  of  the  Affiliated  Schools  for 
Workers,  302  East  35  Street,  New  York. 
. . .  Addresses  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Consumers  League 


have  been  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  "Wage  and  Hour  Legislation 
in  Action."  Price  20  cents  from  the 
league,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Speakers  were  Major  Arthur  L.  Fletcher 
of  the  federal  Wage  and  Hour  Division; 
Paul  F.  Brissenden  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Beatrice  McConnell  of  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau;  Frieda  S.  Miller, 
New  York  State  industrial  commission- 
er; Robert  J.  Watt,  International  Labor 
Office. 

Against  Crime 

A  NATIONAL  Parole  Conference 
**  to  meet  in  Washington,  April  17 
and  18,  has  been  called  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Murphy  at  the  President's  request. 
Invitations  are  to  be  issued  to  all  state 
governors  and  their  official  delegates  as 
well  as  to  federal  and  state  judges,  U.  S. 
attorneys,  state  attorneys  general,  the 
heads  of  federal  and  state  prisons  and 
parole  systems,  police  officials,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar,  leading  so- 
cial workers,  public  welfare  administra- 
tors, and  representatives  of  the  state  and 
federal  officers  directly  engaged  in  pa- 
role work.  The  President  suggested  the 
conference  to  serve  "as  a  means  of  pre- 
senting the  facts  about  parole,  reaching 
agreement  as  to  desirable  standards  and 
procedures  in  its  administration,  and 
pointing  the  way  to  closer  cooperation 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
governments  of  the  several  states." 

The  Beginning — Homes  broken  in 
early  childhood  by  death  of  a  paren.t, 
divorce,  separation,  desertion  form  the 
background  of  39  percent  of  1889  adult 
offenders  under  the  supervision  of  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Parole,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  tragedies  occurred  before 
the  parolees  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
40  percent  before  they  were  six.  Most 
common  was  the  break  in  normal  family 
life  caused  by  death. 

In  Pennsylvania — Close  scrutiny  is 
being  applied  from  all  sides  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's parole  and  penal  systems  with  re- 
sultant suggestions  for  reform.  Recom- 
mendations for  revision  of  the  parole 
board  were  recently  submitted  by  an  in- 
vestigating commission  named  by  for- 
mer Governor  Earle.  The  commission 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  central  non- 
political  board  to  take  over  the  admin- 
istration of  parole  now  conducted  by 
the  State  Pardons  Board;  abolition  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence ;  provision  re- 
quiring all  sentences  longer  than  a  year 
to  be  placed  at  the  maximum,  subject  to 
future  revision  by  the  new  parole  board; 
abolition  of  county  jails  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unified  state  prison  system. 
The  first  of  these  recommendations 
was  enlarged  upon  in  a  proposal  pre- 


pared for  the  legislature  by  the  former 
secretary  of  welfare,  Charles  I.  Engard, 
which  would  establish  a  state  department 
of  penal  affairs  for  the  administration  of 
penitentiaries,  industrial  schools,  county 
prisons  and  lockups.  The  department 
would  include  a  full  time,  salaried  board 
of  pardons  composed  of  a  psychiatrist, 
a  penologist-sociologist,  an  attorney  and 
two  non-professionals,  each  to  adminis- 
ter the  geographical  district  from  which 
he  was  appointed. 

No  new  recommendation  is  that  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  an  institution  for 
mentally  defective  criminals  now  being 
urged  by  Leon  Stern,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Af- 
fairs. Twelve  years  ago  intelligence 
tests  made  of  1916  prisoners  in  the 
Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania 
resulted  in  below  normal  grades  for  over 
half  the  prisoners — nearly  4  percent  were 
in  the  imbecile  classification;  35  percent, 
moron;  19  percent,  borderline.  Although 
in  1927  the  legislature  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  institute  for 
feebleminded  male  criminals  and  in  1929 
appropriated  $243,000  for  preliminary 
work  on  a  site  in  Cumberland  County, 
and  although  the  authority  and  pro- 
cedure for  committing  such  defectives  is 
provided  in  the  state  mental  health  act, 
the  institution  has  never  been  built. 

A  State  Aroused — So  popular  is  the 
anti-crime  and  anti-corruption  campaign 
in  New  York  State  that  the  legislature 
is  now  swamped  with  bills  planned  to 
facilitate  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
and  to  undermine  political  protection. 
The  latest  suggestion  for  handling  this 
flood  of  proposed  legislation  comes  from 
Republican  leaders  of  the  house  who 
urge  the  formation  of  a  bi-partisan  com- 
mission to  make  a  year's  study  of  all  the 
problems  involved  before  reporting  back 
to  the  legislature. 

That  crime  is  no  myth  in  New  York 
is  substantiated  by  the  annual  report  of 
the  State  Department  of  Correction 
which  notes  an  increase  of  nearly  9  per- 
cent over  the  number  of  crimes  in  1937. 
Reported  crimes  totaled  1,085,569  in 
1938,  or  nearly  one  crime  for  every 
twelve  persons  in  the  state.  Though 
crimes  involving  dangerous  weapons 
dropped  slightly  over  one  percent,  sex 
offenses  and  commercialized  vice  rose 
nearly  10  percent. 

Less  sensational  than  "cracking  down" 
after  the  crime  is  the  preventing  and 
cure  of  causes,  the  goal  behind  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  legislature  by 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 
First  among  the  proposals  is  the  creation 
of  a  crime  prevention  bureau,  as  urged 
three  years  ago  by  Governor  Lehman, 
which  should  develop  a  plan  of  crime 
prevention  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  local 
communities. 

Other    recommendations    concern    the 


classification  of  prisoners  beyond  mere 
diagnosing  and  labelling  to  include  ap- 
propriate treatment;  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  prison  labor  on  highways; 
the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  county 
jails  for  sentenced  prisoners;  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  service  to  employes  of  coun- 
ty penitentiaries;  legislation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  police  third-degree  methods; 
compensation  for  convicts  injured  in 
prison  employment;  abolition  of  lunacy 
commissions  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1938,  page  87];  state  subsidies 
to  localities  for  the  development  of  pro- 
bation systems. 

Hope — In  Florida  where  there  is  no 
adult  probation  or  parole,  the  Florida 
Probation  Association  is  sponsoring  a 
bill  for  the  legislature  which  convenes  in 
April  to  provide  for  adult  probation  and 
a  parole  system  to  be  administered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Pardons.  In  the 
meantime,  Governor  Cone  has  asked 
James  P.  Davis,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Administration 
of  Public  Works,  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  state's  penal  system. 

Bookworms — Federal  prisoners  bor- 
rowed over  728,000  books  from  the 
prison  library  service  last  year  averaging 
seventy  books  per  borrower,  an  indi- 
cation that  the  average  inmate  reads  far 
more  than  the  average  citizen.  One  third 
of  the  borrowed  books  were  of  the  non- 
fiction  type.  The  service  was  used  by 
75  percent  of  the  penitentiary  and  re- 
form inmates  who  borrowed  a  total  of 
900,000  books  and  magazines.  At  Alca- 
traz,  institute  for  the  "tough,"  93  per- 
cent of  the  population  used  the  library 
which  circulated  an  average  of  102  books 
per  reader. 

For  Better  Guards — A  school  for 
prison  guards  similar  to  the  city's  Police 
Academy  and  Fire  Department  College 
is  being  set  up  in  New  York.  The  three 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
who  topped  the  civil  service  lists  were 
chosen  as  instructors  and  are  now  under- 
going a  training  course  consisting  of 
eight  weeks  at  the  Central  Guard  School 
at  the  state  prison  at  Wallkill,  N.  Y., 
and  training  inspection  visits  to  federal 
penitentiaries  and  prisons  in  other 
states.  The  city  guard  course  will  in- 
clude theoretical  training  in  sociological 
subjects  as  well  as  practical  training  in 
resuscitation,  the  uses  of  gas  and  fire- 
arms and  methods  of  handling  prisoners. 

In  Print — "A  Decade  of  Probation," 
by  Irving  W.  Halpern,  chief  probation 
officer,  court  of  general  sessions,  New 
York  County  (Manhattan),  N.  Y.  is  not 
only  a  ten-year  report  of  Mr.  Halpern's 
department  but  a  veritable  textbook  on 
probation,  presenting  its  history,  the  rea- 
sons for  its  growth  in  the  face  of  bit- 
ter opposition,  the  philosophy  behind  its 
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methods  of  treatment.  All  of  this  refers, 
of  course,  to  probation  under  a  well- 
regulated  department.  Mr.  Halpern  sees 
poor  probation  departments,  existing 
primarily  as  a  source  of  political  prefer- 
ment, as  probation's  worst  enemy.  Says 
he:  "The  future  of  probation  will  be 
written  by  the  probation  officers  them- 
selves." 

Professional 

THE  personnel  and  training  needs  in 
the  public  social  services,  along  with 
the  educational  resources  now  available 
to  meet  them,  are  receiving  close  scru- 
tiny by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  in  the  study  be- 
gun last  summer  through  a  special  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1938,  page 
215].  Field  work  for  the  project,  origi- 
nally announced  as  a  three-year  study, 
will  be  completed  by  July  1939  and  the 
draft  report  will  be  ready  in  the  fall. 

Part  I  of  the  study  will  indicate  the 
nature  and  number  of  jobs,  present  per- 
sonnel requirements  and  their  probable 
future  effectiveness  in  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  social  insurance,  labor  ser- 
vices, housing  and  resettlement,  public 
health  education  and  recreation.  Research 
associates  are  Dorothy  Kahn,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Board  of  Public  Assistance,  and 
George  C.  S.  Benson,  associate  professor 
of  public  administration,  University  of 
Michigan.  Robert  Lansdale,  chairman  of 
the  study,  is  also  undertaking  part  of 
this  work. 

Part  II  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
existing  resources  for  education  in  the 
schools  of  social  work  through  question- 
naires and  visits  to  the  schools.  Schools  of 
home  economics,  business  administration, 
and  public  health  nursing  will  also  receive 
attention.  Marian  Hathway,  executive 
secretary  of  the  AASSW  is  undertak- 
ing this  part  of  the  project.  A  separate 
study,  under  a  Rockefeller  grant,  on  the 
schools  of  public  administration  is  being 
made  by  Prof.  George  Graham  of 
Princeton  University. 

Education— The  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  in  its  bulletin  announcing 
courses  offered  in  its  summer  quarter, 
advises  students  to  arrange  promptly  for 
living  accommodations  as  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  is  apt  to  make  them  hard 
to  find.  The  quarter  extends  from  June 
19  to  August  31.  Applications  must  be 
filed  by  April  20.  Two  series  of  seminars 
with  group  conferences  on  related  sub- 
jects are  offered.  For  full  details  address 
the  school,  122  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  is  cooperating  in  ar- 
ranging summer  courses  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight- 
saving  classes  with  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
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Long  a  staff  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill 
recently  became  its  executive  direc- 
tor. Mrs.  Merrill  is  well-known  in 
the  social  work  world  for  her  years 
with  the  society,  first  as  secretary  and 
latterly  as  associate  director.  Mrs. 
Merrill  assists  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
the  society's  former  managing 
director,  now  general  director. 


versity,  Wayne  University,  New  York 
State  Teachers  College  at  Buffalo,  Wis- 
consin State  Teachers  College  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  University  of  California. 
Internships  in  clinical  psychology  and 
in  clinic  case  work  are  open  at  the 
New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys.  Stipends  are  $10  a  month  plus  full 
maintenance.  The  school  also  offers  two 
fellowships  of  $180  each.  Address  in- 
quiries to  Dr.  R.  L.  Jenkins,  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys,  War- 
wick, N.  Y.  .  .  .  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  offering  a  limited  number  of 
in-service  fellowships  in  public  adminis- 
tration for  the  academic  year  1939-40 
for  persons  with  at  least  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  public  service.  Applications 
must  be  submitted  by  April  1  to  the  uni- 
versity at  Minneapolis  in  care  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Training 
for  Public  Administration.  .  .  .  Ten 
graduate  fellowships  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation and  public  expenditures  are  being 
offered  for  the  second  year  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  under  a  grant  from 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation. 

In  Print — The  largest  printing  in  the 
history  of  the  Social  Work  Year  Book 
was  ordered  for  the  1939  edition  by  the 
publication  department  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  .  .  .  The  Boys  Clubs 
of  America  Inc.  is  now  publishing  a 
monthly  periodical,  The  Keystone,  as  "a 
medium  of  information  for  professional 
workers  with  boys."  The  February  issue 
announces  that  a  definite  plan  is  under- 
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way  to  guarantee  professional  status  for 
boys'  club  workers  who  have  been  in  the 
movement  at  least  five  years  and  to  set 
standards  for  new  workers.  .  .  .  "Is  it 
News?"  a  77-page  booklet,  published  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  contains  the  proceedings  of  the 
section  on  private  social  work  and  public 
relations  at  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  conference  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  last  October.  Papers  were  written 
by  newspaper  publishers,  social  workers 
and  radio  men.  .  .  .  "Toward  Civil  Ser- 
vice for  Public  Welfare,"  by  Alice  Klein 
will  soon  be  published  with  the  subtitle, 
Problems  in  Furthering  Effective  Selec- 
tion of  Public  Personnel  through  the 
Merit  System.  The  book  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  after  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers pointed  out  the  need  for  a  manual  on 
civil  service  for  social  workers. 

People  and  Things 

O  World's  Fair  money  will  be  avail- 
able to  New  York  agencies  antici- 
pating the  necessity  of  expanding  pro- 
grams for  service  to  the  city's  visitors  next 
summer,  but  the  fair  says  that  it  will 
have  its  own  staff  of  trained  social  work- 
ers set  up  by  the  opening  date,  April  30. 
A  central  welfare  headquarters  will  be 
equipped  for  temporary  service  to  lost 
children,  stranded  persons,  mental  cases, 
non-English  speaking  visitors  and  "others 
in  trouble."  It  is  possible  that  an  over- 
night shelter  may  be  provided  somewhere 
near  the  grounds  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  city.  The  fair's  welfare  program  is 
being  worked  out  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee with  subcommittees  of  social 
workers  representative  of  both  the  public 
and  private  fields  of  protective  care  for 
juveniles,  for  girls  and  for  the  homeless 
and  unattached. 

Public  Service — Two  new  assistant 
administrators  have  been  appointed  to 
WPA.  Dallas  Dort,  former  executive  as- 
sistant to  Colonel  Harrington,  now  heads 
the  newly  created  division  of  administra- 
tion. Fred  R.  Rauch,  formerly  in  the  en- 
gineering division,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  employment.  David  K.  Niles, 
assistant  administrator  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  employment  and  informa- 
tion divisions,  will  devote  full  time  to  the 
latter  division. 

The  new  director  of  the  Georgia  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  Bras- 
well  Deen,  until  the  first  of  the  year  a 
member  of  Congress.  Lamar  Murdagh, 
whom  he  succeeds,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  state.  . . . 
Iowa  social  workers  are  cheered  by  the 
appointment  of  Virgil  W.  Howe  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  state  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  an  obsolescent 
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form  of  welfare  life  that  persists  here 
and  there.  Mr.  Hall  was  graduated  from 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
in  1933,  and  since  has  been  accumulat- 
ing experience  in  relief  work  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Iowa. 

Newly  appointed  as  New  York  State 
commissioner  of  correction  is  John  A. 
Lyons,  second  deputy  police  commissioner 
of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Lyons,  like  his 
predecessor,  Edward  P.  Mulroony,  re- 
signed to  become  labor  mediator  for  the 
New  York  City  Hotel  Association,  has 
been  identified  during  his  whole  career 
with  the  police  department.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  detectives  in  the 
country. 

Campaign — April  17  through  May  31 
are  the  dates  set  for  the  1939  campaign 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund.  Thom- 
as I.  Parkinson,  president  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States  is  this  year's  campaign  chairman. 
The  fund  reports  that  all  but  one  fifth 
of  one  percent  of  last  year's  subscrip- 
tions have  been  paid. 

Here  and  There  — Government  em- 
ployment is  not  the  only  field  for  service 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  judging  by 
the  number  of  additions  to  private  agen- 
cies' staffs.  The  Children's  Protective 
Association  reports  a  new  field  worker, 
Eleanor  W.  Monahan,  formerly  psy- 
chiatric case  worker  with  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago.  The  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  a  new 
case  worker  in  its  home  service  section, 
Eleanor  Green,  formerly  child  welfare 
worker  with  the  Maryland  Board  of 
State  Aid  and  Charities.  Elizabeth  Brand 
has  gone  to  Washington  from  Dayton, 
O.,  where  she  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
to  take  a  similar  position  with  the  Wash- 
ington league. 

Only  full  time  family  case  worker  in 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  is  Leota  G.  Norton 
who  last  month  began  the  job  of  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Community  Service 
of  Scarsdale  after  having  served  for  nine 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Family  Service 
Society  of  Yonkers. .  . .  Elroy  S.  Guckert 
has  resigned  as  managing  director  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Community  Fund  to  be- 
come director  of  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 

Nurses — After  fourteen  years  as  super- 
visor and  director  of  the  U.  S.  Indian 
Service,  Elinor  D.  Gregg  has  retired. 
Under  her  direction  the  service  grew  to 
include  from  slightly  over  a  hundred  to 
more  than  650  nurses.  .  .  .  Another  nurse 
recently  to  retire  from  the  Indian  Ser- 
vice is  Anna  Metzger,  who  served  for 
twenty  years  in  New  Mexico.  .  .  .  Helen 
Bean,  former  public  health  nursing  con- 
sultant with  the  division  of  domestic 
quarantine  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  appointed  director  of 


the  bureau  of  public  health  nursing  in  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Health.  .  .  . 
Edith  A.  Bergquist,  until  recently  super- 
intendent of  nurses  at  the  Roseland 
Community  Hospital,  Chicago,  is  now 
executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State 
Nurses  Association.  .  .  .  New  education- 
al supervisor  for  the  Georgia  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Nurses  is  Carrie  Spurgeon, 
for  the  past  four  years  instructor  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Nursing. 

Glad  Department  —  Flurry  of  the 
month  in  at  least  two  New  York  offices 
\ve  know  about  was  occasioned  by  news 
of  the  marriage  in  late  February  of  Ruth 
A.  Lerrigo  and  James  Reid  Parker:  the 
Survey  office,  because  until  last  Septem- 
ber RAL  was  "one  of  the  family,"  for 
several  years  on  the  field  staff,  later  as 
assistant  editor;  the  office  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  Inc.  because  it  was 
from  there  that  she  stepped  out  one  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  came  back  Monday 
morning,  married.  Mr.  Parker  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  doubles  as  an  "idea  man" 
and  frequent  contributor  to  The  New 
Yorker. 

The  Philadelphian  who  during  the 
past  year  "performed  or  brought  to  cul- 
mination an  act  or  contributed  a  service 
calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests 
of  the  community"  turned  out  to  be  two 
Friends,  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee,  and  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
the  committee's  chairman.  Together  they 
received  the  $10,000  Philadelphia  Award. 
Dr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  three  Quakers 
who  recently  visited  Germany  in  the  in- 
terest of  Jewish  refugees. 

Four  certificates  of  service  were  award- 
ed at  the  1939  annual  meeting  of  the 
Save  the  Children  Fund.  Recipients 
were  Frances  MacMillan  Ferguson, 
vice  chairman;  Alva  Wilmot  Taylor,  di- 
rector in  the  field  of  education  and  so- 
cial welfare;  ^Villiam  George  Schram, 
chairman  of  the  business  committee; 
Herbert  Fenwick  Lanamme,  executive 
vice-chairman.  Speakers  at  the  meeting 
were  Herbert  Hoover,  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Outstanding  work  in  connection  with 
Chicago's  program  for  the  control  and 
treatment  of  syphilis  won  the  Chicago 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce's  distin- 
guished service  citation  for  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  director  of  the  Syphilis  Control 
Project. 

For  the  -Footloose — Jerome  Davis, 
who  taught  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
for  thirteen  years,  is  leading  a  limited 
group  to  eleven  countries  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  for  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel.  The  group  will 
make  a  special  study  of  the  cooperatives 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  will  inter- 
view leaders  in  the  government  in  En- 
gland, France,  Germany,  Poland,  Ru- 


mania, Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  will  sail  on  June  27  and  return  late 
in  August.  For  details  query  Mr.  Davis, 
489  Ocean  Avenue,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Grim  Facts  -Reality  ran  behind  hopes 
by  about  seven  percentage  lengths  in  Chi- 
cago where  the  recent  Community  Fund 
campaign  subscriptions  were  $3,280,000 
as  compared  to  the  $3,519,512  recom- 
mended by  the  fund's  budget  committee. 
In  an  effort  to  bring  them  closer  to- 
gether a  handicap  has  been  introduced  in 
the  form  of  an  aggregate  reduction  of 
$50,000  in  allocations  to  major  private 
relief  agencies  to  be  followed  by  a  fur- 
ther flat  3  percent  reduction  in  all  agency 
allocations. 

In  Memoriam — Respecter  of  none,  a 
midwestern  blizzard  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary caused  a  delay  in  the  Graham  Taylor 
Memorial  Programs  planned  to  com- 
memorate the  late  warden  of  Chicago 
Commons  and  former  Survey  associate 
editor  whose  long  life  of  service  ended 
last  September.  [See  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly,  October  1938,  page  318.]  The  four- 
day  program,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  was  arranged  as 
a  memorial  service  and  a  series  of  lec- 
tures. It  was  necessary  to  postpone  the 
service  and  opening  address  to  the  end 
of  the  program  because  of  the  storm,  but 
the  other  lectures  took  place  according 
to  schedule.  Topics  were  The  Future  of 
the  Settlement,  by  Professor  Taylor's 
daughter,  Lea  Taylor,  head  resident  of 
the  Chicago  Commons;  The  Assumption 
of  Democracy,  by  Professor  Charles  Ed- 
ward Merriam  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; The  Churches  and  Public  Opinion 
by  Dr.  Paul  Hutchinson,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Century;  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Graham  Taylor  by  Professor 
Arthur  Erastus  Holt  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Deaths 

THE  REV.  FREDERIC  SIEDENBURG,  sud- 
denly, in  late  February  in  Detroit,  where 
since  1932  he  had  been  executive  dean  of 
the  University  of  Detroit.  For  twenty- 
one  years  prior  to  1932  he  was  dean  of 
the  Downtown  College  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, Chicago.  Father  Siedenburg  was 
for  many  years  active  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  a 
leader  in  their  consideration  of  problems 
of  labor  and  industry.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Detroit  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  a  member  of  the  Regional  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

OPHELIA  AMIGH,  aged  99,  honored  as 
"first  social  worker"  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  who  founded  the  Alabama  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls.  Mrs.  Amigh  was 
one  of  the  few  surviving  nurses  of  the 
Civil  War. 
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Plight  and  Dilemma 

THE  BLACK  MAN  IN  WHITE  AMERICA,  by- 
John  G.  Van  Dcusen.  Associated  Publishers.  338 
pp.  Price  $3.25. 

AMERICAN  CASTE  AND  THE  NEGRO  COL- 
LEGE, by  Buell  G.  Gallagher.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  Press.  463  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Prices  postpaid   of  Survey  Midmonthly 

TT  has  been  said,  aptly,  that  the  Negro 

problem  is  largely  a  problem  of  the 
white  mind.  Contrasting  these  two  books 
by  white  educators  on  the  race  situation, 
we  might  profitably  paraphrase  this  by 
saying  that  the  more  of  a  special  problem 
it  seems  to  be,  the  less  enlightenment  can 
be  expected  from  the  discussion.  The 
Negro  problem  becomes  more  of  a  gen- 
eral problem  the  more  scientifically  it  is 
viewed,  which  sharply  contrasts  the  tra- 
ditional view  of  it  as  a  minority  plight 
with  the  more  modern  view  that  it  is  a 
majority  dilemma. 

The  first  of  our  authors  undoubtedly 
regards  the  Negro  as  an  ailing  patient 
undergoing  progressive  democratic  cure; 
the  other  begins  with  the  fundamental 
sickness  of  democracy  and  diagnoses  that 
sickness  by  and  through  its  referred 
symptoms  in  the  Negro  minority's  pains 
and  disabilities.  Not  only  is  this  the  more 
scientific  approach;  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  gateway  to  this  generation's  newer 
techniques  and  objectives  of  social  rem- 
edy and  reform. 

With  all  the  liberality  that  his  nar- 
rower and  more  traditional  point  of  view 
permits,  Professor  Van  Deusen  details 
very  reasonably  and  optimistically  the 
progress  and  achievements  of  the  Negro 
minority  and  pleads  its  cause,  so  to  speak, 
before  the  majority  tribunal.  Certainly 
this  is  not  a  service  to  be  disparaged, 
especially  since  there  are  so  few  up-to- 
date  and  comprehensive  statements  of  the 
Negro's  status.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
facts,  the  reader  of  this  book  will  be 
richly  rewarded.  But  should  he  pick  up 
along  with  them  the  implications  of  the 
lapsing  philanthropic  point  of  view,  with 
its  unrealistic  moralizing  and  its  laissez- 
faire  gradualism,  there  will  be  little  net 
gain  to  either  cause,  the  plight  of  the 
minority  or  the  general  malady  of  the 
body  politic. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  objective  diagnosis  the  better 
part  of  cure.  Negro  education  or  any 
other  phase  of  Negro  life,  he  thinks,  can- 
not be  understood  apart  from  a  funda- 
mental analysis  of  the  American  social 
order.  And  so  he  reaches  some  rather 
fundamental  but  unorthodox  conclusions. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  rooted  in 
ante-bellum  conditions  and  history,  but 
still  prevailing  and  bolstered  by  current 
stereotypes,  cumbersome  codes  and  eco- 
nomically costly  paradoxes,  "a  caste  sys- 
tem" as  "an  established  part  of  American 
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life,  with  particularly  clear  legal  and  so- 
cial definitions  in  the  South."  Patterns 
and  standards  of  education  have  fitted 
or  been  fitted  into  this  system,  which  de- 
termines prescribed  limitations  for  ma- 
jority and  minority  behavior  alike.  What- 
ever its  substantive  content  or  individual 
accomplishment,  then,  Negro  education  is 
apt  to  be  a  pathological  function  of  the 
caste  system,  and  is  so  when  "it  is  used 
as  an  instrument  of  social  control  de- 
signed by  the  dominant  group  to  'keep  the 
Negro  in  his  place,'  "  or  when  vocational 
training  for  Negroes  is  designed  or 
operates  "to  steer  the  Negro  into  the 
lower  income  brackets  of  the  economic 
system,"  and  even  when  under  the  for- 
mula of  "equal  but  separate,"  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Negro  college  "a 
respectable  copy  of  the  white  college"  re- 
sults in  a  "slavish  imitation  of  prevailing 
educational  patterns"  and  not  "in  an  edu- 
cation designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Negro  as  a  Negro  in  American  society." 
The  latter  objective  commits  the  Negro 
college  to  playing  "an  active,  though  sub- 
sidiary part  in  opposing  and  transform- 
ing the  caste  system"  and  destines  it  to 
become  a  pioneer,  experimental  effort 
which  "as  a  by-product  may  render  a 
wider  service  to  higher  education  in  gen- 
eral in  the  performance  of  its  social 
function." 

Dr.  Gallagher  thinks  that  the  Negro 
college  must  become  what  he  calls  a 
"functional  college,"  implementing  de- 
mocracy by  the  successful  discharge  of  its 
social  purpose.  He  hints  that,  although 
it  must  have  the  right  and  courage  to  be 
non-traditional,  the  differences  of  the 
Negro  college  are  "matters  of  addition, 
not  of  subtraction"  and  that  by  the  very 
necessity  and  urgencies  of  its  own  par- 
ticular problems,  the  education  of  the 
Negro  minority  must  come  into  the  fore- 
front of  progressive  educational  effort 
and  take  advance  alignment  with  general 
educational  and  social  reform. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Preparation  for  Adventure 

ON  GOING  TO  COLLEGE:  A  SYMPOSIUM.  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  298  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

*T*HERE  is  today  a  growing  library  of 
books  on  vocational  training,  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  vocational  guidance 
and  on  shaping  a  college  course  toward 
vocational  ends.  The  boy  looking  for- 
ward to  an  engineering  career,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  art,  literature,  history, 
languages  crowded  out  of  his  under- 
graduate years,  or  badly  cramped  to 
make  room  for  the  mathematics  and 
physics  of  his  "pre-professional  course." 
The  real  goal  of  this  sort  of  program  is 
not,  "How  can  I  get  an  education?"  but 


"How  can  1  make  money — in  a  hurry?" 
Here  is  another  sort  of  guidance,  a 
book  written  primarily  for  college  and 
university  freshmen  who  are  "at  the 
moment  at  any  rate  endeavoring  to  gain 
a  liberal  and  humane  education."  The 
thirteen  chapters,  each  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American  scholar,  seek  to  de- 
fine and  illuminate  the  main  fields  of 
learning  as  they  are  fenced  off  on  the 
American  campus.  Though  they  differ 
somewhat  in  approach,  and  greatly  in 
style,  the  fact  that  Edward  Kennard 
Rand  of  Harvard  writes  on  the  classics, 
Irwin  Edman  of  Columbia  on  philosophy, 
Wallace  Notestein  of  Yale  on  history, 
Clarence  Ward  of  Oberlin  on  the  fine 
arts  (to  choose  a  few  names  at  random) 
is  guarantee  that  the  several  sections  are 
written  with  scholarly  competence  and 
broad  outlook. 

This  warm  and  civilized  book  should 
be  required  reading  for  secondary  school 
seniors,  college  freshmen,  their  parents 
and  teachers.  But  with  it  should  go  a 
word  of  warning  to  the  eager  freshman 
lest  he  dream  of  actually  working  under 
such  scholars  as  these.  Large  classes,  in- 
experienced instructors,  mediocre  elderly 
lecturers,  are  "good  enough  for  fresh- 
men" in  the  estimate  of  most  colleges. 
Only  as  junior  or  senior  may  the  student 
aspire  to  the  high  adventure  of  exploring 
with  a  true  scholar  his  own  field  of  learn- 
ing and  enthusiasm.  And  here,  rather 
than  through  the  choice  of  courses,  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  on  the  high-road  t 
"humane  and  liberal  education." 

BEUI.AH  AMIDON 

Where  Life  Breaks  Down 

SIUMS  OF  NEW  YORK,  by  Harry  Manue! 
Seaman  Albert  and  Charles .Bon,  394  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

•»HIS  study  of  life  in  the  New  York 
slums  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city. 
Employing  both  "candid  camera"  shots 
and  panoramas,  it  gives  ample  evidence 
as  have  other  recent  studies,  that  social 
scientists  are  no  amateur  photographers 
when  it  comes  to  reproducing  segments 
of  community  life. 

Section  One  describes  four  typical  slum 
streets  called  Tyler,  representing  an  "old- 
world  community" ;  Fleet,  "a  crossroad  of 
the  Orient  and  Occident";  Parnell,  "an 
old  slum";  and  Palm,  illustrating  "a  con- 
flict of  cultures." 

Section  Two,  a  revelation  of  family 
and  child  life  in  these  streets,  is  based 
on  studies  of  some  800  families  and  con- 
trasts their  lot  during  prosperity,  when 
the  study  was  started,  with  their  condi- 
tion during  the  depression  five  years 
later.  Sicilians,  Italians,  Jews,  Czechs  and 
Negroes  are  seen  as  both  "translated 
populations"  and  as  individuals  strug- 
gling for  existence  in  disintegrated  areas. 

In  the  final  chapter,  the  survey  com- 
mittee of  the  Rotary  Club  presents  its 
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SO  THEY  SAY- 

(about  YOUR  COMMUNITY,  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord) 

"It  is  a  mine  of  information  and  guidance  that  fills  a  real  need  and  will  be  a 
source  of  help  to  civic-minded  leaders  in  American  life  for  years  to  come." 
—Paul  O.  Komora. 

"This  is  a  sort  of  intelligence  test  for  the  place  where  you  live  ...  so  arranged 
that  you  can  actually  apply  it  to  your  own  community." — Science  News  Letter, 

"I  think  it  is  an  amazing  achievement  to  make  such  a  book  available  at  such 
a  price."—/1.  Ernest  Johnson. 
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own  conclusions  under  the  caption  Eco- 
nomics: Physical  and  Cultural.  The 
school  is  seen  as  offering  the  greatest 
hope  for  counteracting  the  destructive 
forces  of  the  slum.  We  are  warned 
against  placing  too  much  faith  in  slum 
clearance  and  new  housing  and  reminded 
that  re-education  is  the  fundamental  ap- 
proach. \Vhile  the  warning  is  not  amiss 
since  we  are  so  enamoured  of  brick 
and  mortar,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
a  theory  which  conceives  of  education  as 
the  most  important  factor  is  open  to  the 
same  criticism  as  that  which  considers 
brick  and  mortar  as  paramount.  Commu- 
nity reconstruction,  like  individual  re- 
habilitation, must  comprehend  all  the 


factors   which  contributed   to   the   origi- 
nal  breakdown. 

The  conclusions  fail  to  comprehend 
the  full  implications  of  the  data  which 
suggest  more  fundamental  defects  than 
are  found  in  the  school  or  any  other 
social  institution,  as  such.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  we  experience  in  "lifting  the 
mass  of  the  disinherited  to  a  more  toler- 
able level"  lies  in  us;  in  our  attitudes,  our 
false  sense  of  values,  our  convictions 
about  what  is  really  essential.  We  for- 
get too  readily  that  we  are  the  "Home," 
the  "School"  and  the  "Church,"  and 
that  consequently  there  can  be  no  change 
in  them  except  as  we  change. 

Students   of   community    organization, 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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delinquency,  housing  and  research  will 
find  this  book  stimulating  and  useful. 
Researchers  will  be  interested  particu- 
larly in  the  chapter  wherein  the  author 
describes  in  some  detail  the  techniques 
of  the  study.  LEONARD  W.  MAYO 

Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 

Background  of  History 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  STATE.  Vol.  I.  LEGAL 
STATUS  IN  THE  FAMILY:  APPRENTICESHIP  AND 
CHILD  LABOR.  679  pp.  Price  $'2.50;  Vol.  II. 
THE  DEPENDENT  AND  THE  DELINQUENT  CHILD. 
701  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  Grace  Abbott,  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  Prices  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmenthly. 

'  I  VHESE  two  volumes  are  a  collection 
of  original  documents  and  source 
material  from  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time  which  give  a 
realistic  picture  of  family  relationships, 
the  role  of  children  in  industrial  devel- 
opment and  the  effects  of  changing  soci- 
ety upon  children.  In  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  officials,  judges,  factory  in- 
spectors, and  others  who  dealt  with  these 
problems  at  firsthand,  accounts  are  given 
of  the  conditions  that  called  for  reme- 
dial action,  of  the  measures  taken,  and 
of  the  long  struggle  to  replace  the  first 
clumsy  control  devices  with  higher  stand- 
ards and  more  effective  administration. 
Miss  Abbott's  editorial  notes  tie  together 
the  various  excerpts  with  a  narrative 
thread  and  a  critical  review  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administrator.  The  re- 
sult is  a  notable  contribution  to  social 
history,  rich  in  information  for  those 
dealing  with  these  particular  problems 
and  packed  with  suggestions  for  students, 
administrators  and  historians  concerned 
with  other  phases  of  labor  or  social  legis- 
lation. CLARA  M.  BEYER 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Needed  Textbook 

INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE:  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
HYGIENE  AND  TOXICOLOGY  FOR  ENGINEERS  AND 
PLANT  MANAGERS,  by  Lawrence  B.  Chenoweth, 
M.D.  and  Willard  Machle,  M.D.  With  a  fore- 
word by  Herman  Schneider.  Crofts.  235  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

r^ESIGNED  for  laymen  concerned 
^^^  with  the  management  of  industry, 
primarily  engineers,  foremen  and  super- 
intendents, this  book  was  really  called 
into  being  by  the  need  for  a  textbook  for 
students  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  fills  such  a  need  admirably, 
starting  with  a  short  history  of  the  be- 
ginnings and  growth  of  industrial  hy- 
giene, and  going  on  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  industrial  accidents  with  a 
good  summary  of  laws  for  reference. 
The  chapter  on  fatigue  is  good  and  prac- 
tical; the  one  on  the  dust  diseases  and 
on  protective  masks  and  helmets  espe- 
cially valuable. 

The  authors  wisely  refuse  to  say  that 
health  services  pay  for  themselves.  This 
is  difficult  to  prove  in  most  cases  and  the 
humanitarian  argument  is  really  the  de- 
ciding factor.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  find 


them  advising  against  rejection  of  the 
handicapped.  On  first-aid  they  take  a 
stand  unusual  in  this  country.  In  En- 
gland, an  effort  is  made  to  give  some 
training  in  first-aid  to  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  population,  and  every  estab- 
lishment employing  twenty-five  workers 
must  have  one  trained  employe.  In  this 
country  physicians  have  long  discouraged 
first-aid  treatment,  holding  that  it  would 
mean  unskilled  meddling  and  loss  of  time 
in  sending  for  a  physician.  However,  as 
the  authors  point  out,  somebody  is  sure 
to  take  charge  until  the  doctor  arrives 
and  it  had  better  be  a  man  partly  trained. 
The  chapters  on  occupational  diseases 
are  less  clear  and  simple  in  language  than 
those  on  engineering  and  general  super- 
vision. Not  only  is  the  language  very 
technical,  but  one  misses  concrete  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  the  action  of  various 
poisons.  The  chapter  on  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons might  indicate  which  are  to  be 
preferred  as  degreasers  or  dry  cleaners, 
an  important  practical  question.  In  this 
country  we  are  more  accustomed  to  giv- 
ing air  concentration  in  terms  of  part  per 
million,  rather  than  milligrams  per  liter. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  must  congratu- 
late the  authors  on  their  handling  of 
those  controversial  subjects,  industrial 
neuroses  and  malingering. 

ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 
Hadlyme,  Conn. 

Through  Doctors'  Eyes 

THE  TROUBLED  MIND:  A  GENERAL  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND,  AND  ITS  DISORDERS  AND 
THEIR  REMEDIES,  by  Harry  Roberts,  with  chap- 
ters on  the  insanities,  by  Margaret  Nelson  Jack- 
son. Dutton.  284  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly, 

TN  simple  language  the  authors  express 
their  views  concerning  mental  proc- 
esses and  mental  disorders  with  related 
factors  and  processes.  The  outlook  is 
that  of  the  general  practitioner  and  the 
medical  officer  of  a  hospital  devoted  to 
the  care  of  mental  abnormals.  The  com- 
bined efforts  are  well  unified,  presented 
in  readable  form.  Frankly,  though  con- 
servatively, they  offer  a  clear  and  critical 
exposition  of  mental  activity  under  the 
stress  of  complexes,  conflicts  and  cultural 
impacts.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York 

Those  "Ole  Debbils,"  Foundations 

MONEY  TO  BURN,  by  Horace  Coon.  Longmans. 
352  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

A  PPARENTLY  written  by  a  young 
•^^  man  of  the  popular  muckraking 
school,  "Money  to  Burn"  is  a  somewhat 
highly  colored  criticism  of  the  great  phil- 
anthropic foundations.  The  author  has 
culled  from  annual  reports  and  other 
publications  of  these  foundations  statis- 
tical items  of  interest  which  are  avail- 
able to  any  patron  of  a  public  library.  He 
also  presents  pages  of  names  of  the  most 
brilliant  educators,  scientists,  and  suc- 
cessful business  and  professional  men  of 
America  who  are  trustees  of  the  founda- 

In  answering 


tions.  He  hints  that  there  is  something 
sinister  about  putting  these  able  men  in 
control  of  the  great  fortunes  dedicated 
by  their  owners  to  philanthropy;  suggests 
that  there  is  something  distinctly  evil  in 
interlocking  directorates,  even  among  the 
several  foundations  set  up  by  one  fam- 
ily or  group;  implies  that  the  federal 
government  should  step  in  and  put  some 
of  its  bright  young  bureaucrats  or  oth- 
er worthy  politicians  to  work  at  man- 
aging the  foundations. 

Mr.  Coon  especially  holds  up  to  scorn 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  He  relates  with  consider- 
able glee  his  exploit  in  carrying  around  in 
Central  America  a  newspaper  clipping 


sent  to  him  by  his  mother,  which  repre- 
sented David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  as  a  big  stick  im- 
perialist. Mr.  Barrows  was  in  Central 
America  as  a  good  will  emissary  from 
the  Carnegie  peace  foundation.  "As  I 
was  just  one  jump  ahead  of  Barrows  I 
gave  the  reporters  his  complete  record," 
says  Mr.  Coon. 

Donors  of  foundation  funds,  now  num- 
bering something  over  two  hundred  in 
this  country,  are  dismissed  as  shrewd  tax 
dodgers,  mainly  motivated  by  personal 
vanity. 

I  myself  recently  made  an  intensive 
study  of  foundations.  I  can  see  no  war- 
rant for  the  implications  in  this  book  that 


Announcing 


Readings  in 
Social  Case  Work 


1920  —  1938 

Selected  Reprints  for  the 

Case   Work   Practitioner 

Edited  by  Fern  Lowry 


THE  MOST  useful  social  work  book  of  1939  is  ready.  Here,  care- 
fully selected  and  arranged,  are  74  valuable  papers  by  67  recognized 
authorities,  writing  on  many  phases  of  social  case  work.  Among  the 
contributors  are:  M.  Antoinette  Cannon,  Porter  R.  Lee,  Mary  L. 
Gibbons,  Harry  L.  Lurie,  Maurice  J.  Karpf,  Charlotte  E.  Carr,  Mary 
van  Kleeck,  Gordon  Hamilton,  Katharine  F.  Lenroot. 

The  book  meets  the  needs  of  practitioners,  students  and  teachers 
for  readily  available  reference  material.  The  papers  have  been  selected 
from  important  periodicals  and  conference  reports,  such  as  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  Family, 
Survey,  Social  Service  Review,  etc.  Gathered  in  this  volume  they  are 
no  longer  scattered  and  hard  to  get  at.  Everyone  can  now  have  this 
material  in  a  convenient,  usable  form. 

Readings  in  Social  Case  Work  is  a  big  book  of  over  800  pages, 
but  the  list  price  is  only  $3.50.  Use  the  order  form  below  to  secure 
your  copy  of  this  new  volume  promptly. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY   PRESS,  Publishers 
Box  C427,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Readings  in  Social  Case  Work,  list  price  $3.50.   I  enclose 
payment  D;  send  C.O.D.  fj;  charge  my  account  [J- 


Name    . 
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Library   Service 


AMERICAN     LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION,     520 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underpriviledged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11 ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward ;  Senior  Scouting, 
16  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel :  Lex.  2-S147. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 
C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  180  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  Work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration : 
maintains  information  service. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program :  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President;  E.  Jay  How. 
enstine,  Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Foreign   Communities 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  50th  St.,  New 
York.  Dorothy  Deming,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

50  West  50th  Street.  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


AMERICAN     BIRTH     CONTROL     LEAGUE— A 

clearing  house  cooperating  with  social  work- 
ers in  referring  indigent  mothers  to  medically 
directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  in- 
cluding 19  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In 
areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians 
are  available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600. 
President:  Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Director:  Eric  M.  Matsner.  M.D. 


THE  WOMEN'S  FIELD  ARMY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  SOCIETY   FOR  THE   CONTROL   OF 

CANCER,  1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  An  educational  group  of  lay  women 
active  in  forty-three  states  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians  representing  state 
medical  societies.  Information,  literature, 
speakers,  newspaper  articles  may  be  secured 
without  charge. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Negro  Education 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepare 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D. 
Patterson ,  President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities  :— Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they 
agree  to  carry  cooperatively  ;  i.e.  Christian 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  and 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Trowbridge ;  Executive  Secretary,  Edith 
E.  Lowry ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western 
Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell  ;  Migrant  Super- 
visor, Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth D.  Miller. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   JEWISH    WOMEN, 

INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President;  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Spitzer,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director.  Organ- 
ization of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  de- 
veloping programs  and  activities  in  service 
for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Ave.. 

New  York  City.  An  international  Christian 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  for 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  help 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  life 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson, 
President:  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre- 
tary. A  federation  of  1123  local  associations, 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris- 
tian character  education  among  youth.  Meets 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  and 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  member 
organizations  in  program,  emphasis  and  in- 
terpretation, fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha- 
sizes lay-professional  cooperation,  group  and 
club  activity,  and  self-governing  programs 
of  physical,  social  and  religious  education, 
public  affairs,  international  education  and 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc. 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  army 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  cer- 
tain, other  groups. 


National   Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Paul  Kellogg,  President,  New  York ; 
Howard  R.  Knight.  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  June  18-24.  1939.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial   Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR- 
TUNITY. Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
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Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  liranch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE   FOR  INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street.  New 
York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
Rates  are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vacations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St.. 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


their  grants  influence  recipients  in  the 
realm  of  science,  education,  business  or 
politics.  On  the  contrary  it  is  my  convic- 
tion, based  upon  unbiased  study,  that  the 
foundations,  because  they  are  free  from 
governmental  control,  can  pursue  long 
range  policies;  can  (and  do)  secure  the 
most  able  volunteers  in  the  country  as 
trustees;  can  encourage  research  and 
other  productive,  creative  activities  by 
reason  of  their  detachment  from  local 
and  changing  controls.  Their  great  con- 
tributions to  progress  in  this  century  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  "Money  to 
Burn"  proposes  that  the  foundations  be 
investigated,  controlled,  perhaps  out- 
lawed. But  to  what  end? 


soon  as  it  promises  to  be  a  bit  fruity. 
While  he  does  tell  enough  to  convince  us 
that  a  live  treatment  of  the  public  health 
services  in  Tyneside,  Smethwick,  Walla- 
sey,  Southend-on-Sea,  and  Dewsbury 
would  interest  us,  it  must  be  confessed, 
after  reading  the  243  pages  of  his  book, 
that  he  gets  nowhere  rather  tediously. 
Perhaps  though  the  problems  require  a 
Dickens — or  a  Wodehouse. 

JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Basis  for  Study 

PK01U.EMS  IN  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK. 
edited  by  Walter  L.  Stone.  Informal  Education 
Service.  91  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 


litical,  psychological  and  economic  phe- 
nomena; hence  the  wide  variety  of  charts 
and  tables  to  illustrate  the  general  thesis. 

Sandwiched  between  pages  of  text  are 
fifty-one  charts  and  sixty-one  tables,  ob- 
tained from  numerous  sources.  Some  of 
the  charts  should  properly  bewilder  the 
"general  reader."  In  the  judgment  of  this 
reviewer,  more  appreciable  significance 
in  the  literature  on  consumer  problems 
would  have  been  achieved  if  the  included 
data  had  been  more  forcefully  intercorre- 
lated. 

This  book,  one  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  American  General  Educa- 
tion Series,  reflects  the  possibly  inevitable 
confusion  that  results  when  too  earnest 


TN  this  compact  offset  pamphlet  fifteen 
IRENE   HAZARD  GERLINGER       I   personS)  including  Emory  S.  Bogardus,      a"  assault  on  the  ignorance  of  the  gen- 


Portland,  Ore. 

Very,  Very  British 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES,  by  Norman  Wil- 
son.  Wm.  Hodge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  243  pp. 
Trice  7/6  net.  Order  direct. 

HP  HE  author,  M.  A.,  Dipl.  P.  A.,  of 
the  Medical  Officer's  Department  in 
Birkenhead,  England,  is  concerned  but 
restrained  about  the  present  condition  of 
such  public  health  services  as  "Toddlers' 
Clinics,"  "Weighing  Centers  for  In- 
fants," "Feeding  Stations  for  Working- 


Everett  W.  DuVall,  Raymond  A.  Hoyer, 
Clara  A.  Kaiser  and  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man,  and  several  study  groups  have  con- 
tributed brief  statements,  questions  and 
bibliographical  references  as  a  basis  for 
the  study  and  discussion  of  informal  group 
education.  CHARLES  E.  HENDRY 

New  York 

Aggregation  of  Data 

INCOME  AND  CONSUMPTION,  by  Roland  S. 
Vaile  and  Helen  G.  Canoyer.  Holt.  394  pp. 
Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  Surrey  Midmonthly. 


Class     Mothers,"     "Antenatal     Mission      T~*HE  basic  theme  of  this  text  appears  ,          * 


eral  reader  is  attempted.  While  the 
depths  of  his  ignorance  may  be  abysmal 
they  are  not  to  be  converted  into  towers 
of  intelligence  by  the  aggregation  of  data. 
The  data,  while  no  doubt  interesting 
even  to  the  "general  reader,"  probably 
will  bear  for  him  a  net  significance  of 
amazing  complexity.  However,  the  "gen- 
eral reader"  who  applies  himself  with 
the  (voluntary  or  required)  concentra- 
tion of  a  college  student  of  economics 
may  be  able  to  integrate  such  data  into 
a  structure  which  can  resist  or  support 


Hall  Clinics,"  and  so  on. 

While  appreciative  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
nice  measure  of  British  reserve  in  han- 
dling the  intimate  phases  of  these  im- 
portant health  services,  I  believe  the 
American  reader  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  author's  failure  to  follow  through  on 
such  interesting  subjects  as  "the  art  of 
raising  the  status  of  municipal  midwife- 
ry" in  the  Borough  of  Bootle,  or  "the 
antenatal  schemes"  in  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
or  "the  unpleasant  personal  habits  of  the 
child  who  lies  and  pilfers."  Mr.  Wilson 


to  be  that  to  increase  consumption  it 
is  first  necessary  to  increase  production. 
Production  should  be  forthcoming  under 
technological  combinations  of  optimum 
method  or  least  cost.  In  the  long  run, 
production,  income  and  consumption  tend 
to  be  one  and  the  same.  The  distribution 
of  a  nation's  income  as  between  individ- 
uals is  basically  a  function  of  two  major 
forces:  ".  .  .  those  associated  with  differ- 
ences in  the  capability  of  individuals,  and 
those  associated  with  the  differences  in 
opportunities  that  are  presented  to  in- 


has  a  most  disconcerting  way  of  sidling      dividuals."  Production   (or  income)    and 
up   to   a   subject   only   to   back   away   as      consumption  are  very  complex  social,  po- 


MARIUS  FARIOLETTI 
Catholic  University  of  America 

Life  in  a  Great  City 

METROPOLIS:  A  STUDY  oy  URBAN  COMMUNI- 
TIES, by  Howard  B.  Woolston,  Ph.D.  Apple- 
ton-Century.  325  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

*T*HE  author,  professor  of  sociology  at 
•*•  the  University  of  Washington,  has 
constructed  a  source  book  on  various  as- 
pects of  urban  life.  In  brief  outline,  he 
reviews  each  of  the  following  subjects, 
especially  as  it  affects,  or  is  affected  by, 
the  growth  of  cities:  housing;  business 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED— (a)  College  nurse;  state  teachers'  col- 
lege; college  degree  required:  $125,  mainten- 
ance :  southeast,  (b)  Public  health  nurse ;  some 
administrative  duties  :  municipal  department  of 
health  ;  middlewest.  (c)  Case  worker  ;  for  mid- 
western  city  of  100,000  :  must  be  able  to  super- 
vise all  medical  and  hospital  cases ;  graduate 
nurse  preferred,  (d)  Social  worker ;  medical ; 
degree  and  experience  in  medical  social  work 
required  ;  university  hospital ;  $2500.  No.  439- 
SM,  Medical  Bureau,  Pittsfleld  Building,  Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Case  Worker  or  Group  Worker,  woman.  B.  A.  de- 
gree. School  of  Social  Work  graduate,  with 
experience  in  public  and  private  agencies.  7553 
Survey. 

Experienced  executive  secretary,  college  gradu- 
ate, full  charge  bookkeeper,  expert  legal 
stenographer  wishes  position.  Moderate  salary 
to  start.  7548  Survey. 
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CHICKEN    PIE   CHICKEN 

Choice  chicken  meat — boneless,  with  concentrated 
chicken    broth,    from    fresh    killed    farm    stock. 
Family   size    can    19    oz.    serves    5    people.     Six 
cans  $8.60.  delivered  6th  tone.    Satisfaction  or 
money    back.     Buyers    in    1917   still    buying    it. 
BESHERS   CANNING  CO. 
El  PMO.  Illinof* 

ORANGES 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50, 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.60.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half-bushel. 

Special   quantity  rales 
A.  H.  BURKET,   Sabring,  Florida 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

RESEARCH,  CLUB  PAPERS,  AND  SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth  Hurst,  1125  College  Avenue,  N.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 
The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional   nurses   take    in   the   better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.     60  West  6(1   Street.   New   York.   N.   Y. 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

WANTED    TO    BUY 

Discarded  jewelry,  watches,  gold  teeth,  specta- 
cles, silverware,  etc.  Highest  prices.  Free 
information.  Capitol  Salvage  &  Refining,  1921 
High,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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By 

THEODORE 
PRATT 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S  THEATRE 

39th  Street,  E«»t  of  Broadway          CHiekerlng  4-5714 

Eves.    (Exc.    Monday)    8:40    —    25e    —    $1.10 

Matinee   Saturday  at  2:40 

ANDROCLES  THE  UON 

By    George    Bernard    Shaw 

LAFAYETTE  THEATRE 

I3lst    Street   and    7th    Avenue 

Evenings   at  9    (Exe.    Monday)    25e  —  «5a 

Matinee   Saturday   at  3 
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RITZ  THEATRE,  48th  St.,  West  of  Brodway 
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AWAKE  &  SING 

By  Clifford  Odeti  —  Yiddish  Version 

DALY'S  THEATRE,  63d  St.,  E.  of  Broadway 

Wednesday    to    Sunday    Evenings    at    8:40 

Sun.    Mat.   at  2:40.     All   sett!  25e  to   $1.10 

WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 


GOING  TO  BUFFALO? 

If  so,  we  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the 
following  questions: — 

Starting  Point 

How  many  in  your  party 

Are  you  planning  a  Post-Conference  tour .... 

Canada What   part 

World's    Fair 

Do  you  prefer  to  go  by  rail.  .  .bus.  .  .air.  .  . 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you  outline  a  tour? 
Fill  in  and  send  to  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  Professional  Training  in  preparation  for  social 
work  in  public  service  and  in  private  agencies. 

Particular  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  men  for  public 
welfare  administration,  work  with  delinquents  and  group  work. 
Two  year  course  open  to  men  and  women  who  are  college 
graduates. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  other  fields  of  social 
work  such  as  case  work  and  community  organization  and  leads 
to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

Courses  in  the  other  departments  of  Boston  University  are 
available  to  supplement  the  professional  courses  of  the  school 
and  to  provide  pre-professional  training  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Address 


DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


84  Exeter  Street 


Boston 


including  commerce,  manufacture  and 
labor;  government  and  politics;  police, 
fire  and  health  services;  public  service 
including  public  works,  public  utilities, 
public  control;  municipal  finance;  social 
organizations  and  recreation;  "uplift" 
(education  and  religion)  ;  poverty  and  re- 
lief; crime  and  punishment.  All  these  are 
fitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  into 
a  general  sociological  setting,  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  physical  bases  for  cities, 
their  origin  and  development,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  people  in  them,  and  the  ways 
in  which  individuals  and  families  adapt 
themselves  psychologically  to  city  living. 
Finally,  there  is  a  brief  analysis  of  trends 
in  the  development  of  cities. 

Professor  Woolston  concludes,  almost 
in   these   words:    that   cities   have   made 


notable  contributions  in  technology,  art 
and  administration;  that  their  influence 
on  fertility,  health  and  morals  is  dubious; 
that  apparently  urban  life  stimulates  the 
nerves,  quickens  the  mind  and  mobilizes 
the  judgment;  that  interests  of  city 
dwellers  are  specialized,  institutions  grow 
formal  and  hence  integration  of  efforts 
becomes  difficult;  that  men  have  not 
learned  to  control  such  huge  aggrega- 
tions as  cities. 

The  work  is  elemental,  for  use  pre- 
sumably in  college  classes.  Since  it  deals 
largely  with  cities  in  the  United  States, 
the  reader  would  welcome  a  more  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial developments  out  of  which  these 
cities  grew.  He  is  led  by  the  title  to  look 
for  more  than  he  finds  about  cities  as  a 


whole  and  for  more  of  an  analysis  of 
the  place  of  the  neighborhood  within  the 
city.  Likewise  some  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  of  regionalism  in  relation 
to  cities  might  be  expected  in  such  a  text. 

The  author's  point  of  view  is  progres- 
sive on  economically  non-controversial  is- 
sues, such  as  city  planning.  In  most  cases 
when  there  is  outstanding  conflict  of  opin- 
ion both  (or  all)  sides  are  treated,  but 
little  is  said  that  is  critical  of  the  capital- 
istic industrial  order  and  its  causal  rela- 
tion to  the  darker  aspects  of  the  urban 
picture. 

The    book    contains    a    great    deal    of 
authoritative  information   arranged  in  a 
way  to  be  practically  helpful,  especially 
to  college  teachers. 
New  York  LER.OY  E.  BOWMAN 
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•  Wherever   racial   or   religious    division    has 
raised  its  ugly  head,  the  death  knell  of  human 
liberties  has  been  sounded. — GOVERNOR  HER- 
BERT H.  LEHMAN,  New  York. 

•  However  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  theo- 
retical aspects  of  a  social  problem,  the  average 
man  feels  fully  entitled  to  an  opinion. — PROF. 
FRANK  H.  HANKINS,  Smith  College,  in  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Review. 

•  Blabitis,  we  are   realizing,  is   an   insidious 
and  extraordinarily  widespread  disease  whose 
major  symptom  is  the  emission  of  meaning- 
less  noises. — HARRY   ALPERT,   College   of  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  American  Sociological 
Review. 

•  If   you   want   to  cut   out   juvenile   delin- 
quency   you've    got    to    provide    the    young 
people  with  jobs  and  you've  got  to  fit  them 
to     hold     down     those     jobs. — AUSTIN     H. 
MAcCoRMiCK,    commissioner.    Department    of 
Correction,   New   York   City. 

•  The  great  ideals,  the  great  objectives  which 
we  develop  so  easily  in  this  country  are  not 
worth   the  paper   they   are  written  on   unless 
we    set   up   machinery   for    translating   them 
into    action. — LUTHER    GULICK,    Institute    of 
Public  Administration,  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

•  In  spite  of  his  new  weapons  and  his  in- 
creased  powers,   man   himself  remains   as   he 
was  and  always  has  been — irrational,  impul- 
sive,   emotional,    inherently    conservative    to 
cha_nge,    bound    by    customs    and    traditions 
which  he  will  not  analyze,  the  victim  of  age- 
old    conventions    and    prejudices. — RAYMOND 
FOSDICK,   president,   Rockefeller  Foundation. 


So  They  Say 


•  We   would   never  forgive  Columbus  if  he 
had  found  America  any  nearer  Europe  than 
he   did. — "SENATOR   SOAPER,"  newspaper  col- 
umnist. 

•  Nudists,  above  all  others,  can  understand 
better  than  anyone  else  the  bitter  opposition 
to  social  nudity  that  animates  the  majority 
of  the  public. — Editorial  in  The  Open  Road. 

•  Social  scientists  have  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  their  own  folk  pas- 
sions  and   scientific  findings. — PROF.   GEORGE 
A.  LUNDBERG,  Benmngton  College,  in  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Review. 

•  I  also  want  my  Son's  pention  renewed.  I 
do  declare  I've  seen  him  lay  across  the  plow 
beam  for  1  hour  at  a  time  while  out  plowing 
with  his  stomack. — Letter  to  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

•  Next  to  religion.  land  is  probably  the  great- 
est  stabilizing   influence   the  world  has  ever 
known.  A  man's  own  vine  and  fig  tree  will  do 
more  to  keep  him  on  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  than  anything  short  of  the  fear  of  God 
himself. — G.   H.   AULL,    Clemson    College,   in 
Rural  America. 

•  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that 
the  restriction  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  those  holding  certain  beliefs,  and 
its  denial  to  those  holding  other  beliefs,  would 
sooner  or   later   destroy  the   right   for   those 
holding    any    beliefs. — ARCHIBALD    MACLEISH 
in  Survey  Graphic. 


•  A  man  would  do  nothing  if  he  waited  until 
he  could  do  it  so  well  that  no  one  would  find 
fault    with    what    he    had    done. — CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. 

•  The  love  of  liberty  is  not  an  element  of 
economics.  It  is  a  way  of  life  of  its  own,  in- 
fluenced  by  material   circumstances  but   not 
arising  from   them. — RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 
in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  What   does   man  want?  He  wants  all   he 
can  get!  In  the  short  run  men  may  be  domi- 
nated by  their  fears  and  their  need  for  secur- 
ity; in  the  long  run  their  destiny  is  governed 
by  their  insatiable  curiosity. — JOSEPH  K.  Foi.- 
SOM  in  Plan  Age. 

•  We   have    discovered    that    a    civilization 
whose  music  ends  in  jazz,  whose  art  ends  in 
surrealism,  whose  literature  ends  in  red-backed 
magazines  and  whose  science  ends  in  concrete 
warehouses  will  never  satisfy  the  human  soul. 
— THE  REV.  JOSEPH  R.  Sizoo,  New  York. 

•  If  you  will  tell  me  how  much  per  capita  a 
nation  spends  on  its  army,  its  navy,  on  edu- 
cation, on  public  works,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you,  I  think,  as  much  about  that  nation  as  if 
you  gave  me  the  works  of  its  poets  and  phil- 
osophers.— CHARLES     BEARD    as    quoted    by 
Iru'in  Edman  in  "Philosopher's  Holiday." 

•  Some  future  day  when  a  little  child,  if  any 
little  children  survive,  climbs  upon  your  knee 
to  ask,  "Grandpa,  what  did  you  do  during  the 
great  war?"  you  are  going  to  be  very  lucky 
if  you  can  reply,  "Child,  I  studied  the  sub- 
junctive      mood." — PROF.       JOSEPH       WOOD 
KRUTCH.  Columbia  University,  to  the  Modern 
Language  Association. 
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Work  Camps  or  Nothing 


By  SAMUEL  E.  WOOD 

Fresno,  Calif. 


THE  relief  policy  of  "work  camps  or  nothing"  for 
California's  unattached  resident  men,  which  had 
been  in  effect  since  October  1937,  has  undergone 
fundamental  revision  under  the  new  state  administration. 
Destitute  men  no  longer  are  forced  into  work  camps  under 
threat  of  summary  dismissal  from  relief  rolls.  This  change 
in  policy  has  removed  the  factor  which  brought  sharp  oppo- 
sition to  the  state's  program  from  social  workers,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  liberals.  Prior  to  the  removal  of  this  element  of 
coercion,  charges  of  "concentration  camps,"  disenfranchise- 
ment,  forced  labor,  and  conspiracy  to  depress  agricultural 
wages  were  hurled  against  the  State  Relief  Administration. 
These  charges  against  "camp  care  only"  for  single  unem- 
ployed men,  plus  serious  consideration  by  other  states  of  a 
similar  procedure,  suggest  a  general  review  of  California's 
program. 

The  influx  of  depression  migrants  and  Dust  Bowl  refu- 
gees, added  to  the  local  agricultural  and  industrial  tran- 
sients, has  given  California  the  greatest  homeless  relief  pop- 
ulation of  any  state  in  the  Union.  These  men  were  attracted 
to  California  because  of  the  mild  climate  and  the  possibility 
of  work  in  the  state's  highly  mechanized  agricultural  in- 
dustry. Prior  to  1933,  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  provided 
shelter  and  food,  but  most  of  the  limited  assistance  of  this 
period  was  furnished  by  church  missions  and  other  private 
charities.  Men  not  accommodated  in  the  shelters  or  "flop- 
houses" either  were  lodged  in  jails  as  vagrants  or  were 
forced  out  of  the  cities  into  the  "shanty-towns"  or  local 
"jungles."  When  these  men  were  unable  to  find  work,  they 
maintained  themselves  by  petty-theft  and  panhandling.  In 
1933,  however,  the  federal  government  assumed  a  share  of 
the  relief  burden  and  its  program  of  city  shelters  and  work 
camps  was  established. 

Men  who  agreed  voluntarily  to  camp  as  a  method  of 
relief  were  sent  to  one  of  the  many  work  camps  throughout 
the  state.  Here  they  were  given  food,  adequate  shelter, 
medical  attention,  and  a  nominal  cash  wage  in  exchange 
for  work  on  useful  projects.  Those  unwilling  to  go  to  camp 
were  granted  resident  relief  until  they  could  be  placed  on 
a  CWA  project.  After  the  federal  program  was  discon- 
tinued in  1935,  the  administration  of  a  few  camps  was  con- 
tinued for  a  time  under  the  SRA.  On  October  9,  1937, 
however,  the  California  State  Relief  Commission  unani- 


mously accepted  a  resolution  calling  for  "relief  in  the  form 
of  camp  care  only  for  all  unattached  resident  men."  Fol- 
lowing this  declaration,  the  camp  program  was  initiated 
throughout  the  state,  and  camp  care  was  the  only  relief 
available  for  single  resident  men. 

Administration  of  the  California  SRA  program  is  vested 
by  statute  in  the  State  Relief  Administrator,  appointed  by 
the  governor.  General  policy  is  determined  by  the  State 
Relief  Commission,  consisting  of  nine  persons  also  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  camp  program  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  division  of  operations  of  the  SRA.  The  SRA 
division  of  county  administration,  which  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  SRA  program  of  each  county,  enters  into 
the  camp  program  through  the  establishment  of  eligibility, 
the  classification  of  all  clients  as  to  residence  and  employ- 
ability,  and  the  interpretation  of  policies  pertaining  to  "so- 
cial service  function."  This  last  function  has  to  do  with 
the  extension  to  recipients  of  camp  relief  of  such  needed 
services  as  medical  care,  determination  of  social  treatment 
while  in  camp,  special  personal  issues,  and  authorization  of 
direct  relief. 

A  GENERAL  review  of  the  method  of  certification  to 
SRA  "camp  care"  will  illustrate  many  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  type  of  relief.  In  the  first  place, 
all  certification  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to 
establish  need  and  eligibility.  No  person  is  recognized  as 
"needing"  relief  so  long  as  he  has  the  equivalent  of  a  sin- 
gle man's  monthly  relief  budget,  $18.54.  The  state  indi- 
gent act  limits  relief  recipients  to  persons  who  can  prove 
three  years  of  residence  within  the  state  and  one  year  of 
continuous  county  residence.  The  three-year  residence  with- 
in the  state  must  be  free  from  the  acceptance  of  public 
relief.  County  residence,  however,  is  unaffected  by  this  fac- 
tor. Strikers  are  ineligible  to  SRA  relief  of  any  kind,  but 
may  receive  limited  certification  to  WPA. 

When  a  single  man  applied  for  relief  at  a  city  intake 
office,  he  was  advised  that  the  only  relief  available  was 
camp  care.  He  also  was  informed  of  the  camp  work  pro- 
gram and  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  compensation  for 
camp  labor  pending  receipt  of  a  WPA  work  order.  If,  at 
this  stage,  the  applicant  refused  camp  care  he  was  given  a 
five-week  certification  to  WPA,  but  was  warned  that  if  a 
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\\  ork  order  was  not  received  within  that  time,  his  eligibility 
to  \VPA  placement  would  be  cancelled.  No  relief,  however, 
was  extended  during  this  period.  The  apparent  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  force  all  eligible  single  relief  applicants 
into  state  camps  or  off  the  relief  rolls. 

In  the  event  that  the  applicant  accepted  camp  care  and 
his  physical  condition  did  not  require  the  continued  atten- 
tion of  a  physician,  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  intake  camps. 
Upon  arrival,  his  heart  and  lungs  were  tested  and  the  Was- 
serman  administered.  A  few  of  the  best  camps  had  limited 
hospital  facilities  and  a  physician  in  attendance ;  in  the  oth- 
ers the  examination  was  made  by  first-aid  men.  If  the  client 
was  found  to  be  in  poor  physical  condition,  he  was  assigned 
to  light  work  or  was  unassigned  until  he  improved.  Persons 
infected  with  syphilis  were  treated  until  the  disease  was 
arrested  and  were  then  assigned  to  regular  camp  duties.  Af- 
ter delousing,  the  client  was  issued  a  camp  suit  of  blue 
denim  and  heavy  work  shoes,  a  toothbrush,  razor,  towels, 
blankets,  and  tobacco.  This  program  remains  fundamen- 
tally the  same  under  the  changed  policy,  except  that  the 
clement  of  coercion,  camp  care  or  nothing,  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  process  of  certification. 

/^•LIENTS  who  meet  the  qualifications  for  WPA  cer- 
>^  tification  can  expect  to  wait  a  minimum  of  four  days 
or  a  maximum  of  four  weeks  for  a  work  order.  Those  in- 
eligible to  WPA,  such  as  one-year  residents  and  aliens, 
receive  permanent  jobs  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  camp  or  are  assigned  to  WPA  work  camps.  For  their 
labor  in  these  camps,  the  SRA  grants  them  a  small  cash 
allowance  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  month.  All  men 
certified  to  WPA  either  remain  in  the  intake  camp  or  are 
transferred  to  a  state  work  camp  pending  receipt  of  the 
WPA  work  order.  Such  work  camps  may  be  near  the  in- 
take camp  or  perhaps  150  miles  away,  depending  upon  the 
labor  needs  of  the  counties.  While  awaiting  the  work  order, 
clients  are  required  to  spend  thirty  hours  a  week  maintain- 
ing the  camp  or  working  on  some  useful  state  or  county 
project  in  its  immediate  proximity.  Such  projects  ;is  work 
on  county  roads  or  at  the  county  hospital,  weed  eradication, 
conservation,  and  so  on,  are  supervised  by  officials  ordinar- 
ily responsible  for  these  activities.  Enrollees  are  transported 
from  county  intakes  and  from  one  camp  to  another  in  state 
busses  equipped  for  this  purpose.  Intake  camps  and  work 
camps  are  generally  beyond  walking  distance  from  cities, 
hence  the  men  are  dependent  upon  state  transportation,  al- 
though there  is  no  prohibition  against  their  leaving  camp. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  WPA  work  order,  the  client  is  sent  to 
the  city  or  the  camp  in  which  he  is  to  work  and  generally 
is  carried  on  relief  until  he  receives  his  first  WPA  check. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  receives  no  compensation 
during  the  period  of  camp  care,  and  this  interim  relief  is 
necessary  to  assure  him  food  and  transportation.  His  file  is 
now  closed  until  he  again  appears  at  a  local  intake  office  as 
an  applicant  for  relief. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  charges  against  the  state's  work 
camp  program  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  exemptions.  Thus 
alcoholics  were  forced  into  labor  camps  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  workers  who  had  been  attempting  their  re- 
habilitation, and  no  exemption  was  made  for  nationality 
groups  which  lost  all  opportunity  for  aid  and  employment 
when  their  contact  with  their  own  nationality  had  been 
severed.  Such  groups,  the  Italians  for  example,  found  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  camp  life  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  food  provided  and  the  problems  caused 


by  a  complete  divorce  from  their  own  people.  Practically 
the  same  situation  existed  for  union  men  and  skilled  work- 
ers, whose  opportunities  for  emnloyment  generally  depend 
upon  their  availability  to  the  labor  market  or  the  hiring 
hall.  In  spite  of  the  attempt  of  SRA  officials  to  transport 
men  to  their  jobs,  the  probability  of  private  employment 
was  lessened  by  the  absence  of  the  worker  from  his  source 
of  employment.  Moreover,  the  transfer  of  clients  from  one 
work  camp  to  another  made  immediate  contact  with  this 
source  difficult.  Another  related  difficulty  with  the  camp 
program  was  the  absence  of  differentiation  between  the 
white  collar  worker,  the  skilled  worker,  and  the  manual 
laborer.  The  rehabilitation  of  men  by  camp  life  is  extreme- 
ly questionable  in  such  cases.  It  is  possible  that  these  clients 
were  more  depressed  by  the  type  of  labor  forced  upon  them 
than  they  would  have  been  by  resident  relief. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  features  of  the  camp  pro- 
gram was  its  policy  regarding  private  employment.  Each 
applicant  before  being  admitted  to  camp  care  was  required 
to  register  with  one  of  the  offices  of  the  California  State 
Employment  Service  and  to  present  a  form  statement  cer- 
tifying that  there  was  no  employment  available.  Camp  su- 
perintendents kept  in  constant  contact  with  state  and  private 
employment  offices.  When  jobs  were  available,  notice  of  the 
type  of  work  and  the  time  of  hiring  was  posted  on  the  camp 
bulletin  board.  Applicants  for  the  job  then  lined  up  in  the 
camp  street,  and  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  hiring  made 
his  selection.  Men  who  refused  to  work  at  prevailing  wages 
and  were  found  "not  justified"  in  such  refusal  were  dropped 
from  the  camp  rolls.  Since  most  of  the  camps  are  located  in 
the  agricultural  areas  of  the  state  and  this  industry  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  single  source  of  employment,  clients 
were  literally  forced  into  a  labor  market  already  flooded 
by  depression  migrants  and  Dust  Bowl  refugees. 

Perhaps  the  most  violent  criticism  of  the  camp  program 
concerned  the  voting  rights  of  the  men  enrolled.  Clerks  in 
several  counties  refused  to  permit  camp  residents  to  vote, 
even  by  absentee  ballot,  on  the  ground  that  clients  were  no 
longer  residents  of  the  county  from  which  they  came.  Labor 
unions  and  local  chairmen  of  the  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee immediately  objected.  The  California  attorney  gen- 
eral finally  ruled  that  camp  residence  was  only  temporary, 
that  the  men  retained  legal  county  residence  irrespective  of 
the  length  of  their  stay  in  camp,  and  that  they  were  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  primaries  by  absentee  ballot.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions then  were  sent  to  all  camp  superintendents  outlining 
the  procedure  of  absentee  voting.  The  SRA  furnished  the 
necessary  supplies  to  each  voter.  How  many  of  the  men  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  state  primaries  actually  complied  with 
the  law  regarding  the  application  for  a  ballot,  and  finally 
did  vote,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  extra  effort  required  by  this  method  of  voting 
would  in  itself  discourage  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
cast  their  ballots. 

'  I  AHESE  objections  to  "relief  in  the  form  of  camp  care 
-i-  only  for  all  unattached  resident  men"  gave  rise  to  a 
sustained  revolt  among  the  social  workers  of  the  state.  It 
was  no  secret  in  SRA  intake  offices  that  most  of  the  work- 
ers in  daily  contact  with  relief  clients  were  opposed  to  the 
program.  Study  committees  from  social  work  centers  con- 
ducted extensive  investigations  of  camp  conditions  and  re- 
ported back  to  their  organizations  on  the  lack  of  medical 
attention  at  the  camps,  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  the  absence  of  proper  social  services 
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within  the  camps.  These  investigations  led  to  numerous 
open  forums  conducted  in  the  larger  cities,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  state  relief  administrator  and  the  relief  commis- 
sion were  challenged  to  justify  their  program  on  a  social 
work  basis.  That  the  justification  offered  did  not  satisfy 
the  social  workers  is  evidenced  by  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  California  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Pasadena  in 
1938  which  condemned  the  coercive  elements  and  the  social 
work  deficiencies  of  the  program.  In  fairness  to  the  admin- 
istration, it  must  be  noted  that  little  or  no  opposition  seemed 
to  exist  in  the  department  charged  with  maintaining  the 
camps.  The  author  found  supervisors  and  camp  superin- 
tendents enthusiastic  over  the  program,  but  in  a  quandary 
when  queried  on  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  Such  generali- 
ties as  rehabilitation,  mobility  for  WPA  assignments,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  of  the  individual  seemed 
to  be  the  usual  justification.  Most  of  these  men  actually 
believed  in  an  abstract  way  that  the  camp  program  was 
honestly  providing  for  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
client.  The  social  workers,  however,  knowing  the  weak- 
nesses and  desires  of  each  individual  man,  recognized  the 
deficiencies  of  camp  care  and  felt  the  weight  of  some  of 
the  responsibility  for  forcing  men  into  the  work  camps. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  oppose  a  camp  program  that 
the  men  accept  of  their  own  free  will.  Even  the  severest 


critics  of  California's  policy  admitted  the  adequacy  of  the 
food  and  shelter  provided,  though  they  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  camp  care  was  $7  higher  than  the  single 
man's  resident  monthly  budget.  Their  objection  to  the  pro- 
gram was  based  on  the  coercion  of  the  individual,  particu- 
larly those  who  were  unsuited  to  camp  life  or  manual  labor. 
They  questioned  the  advisability  of  forcing  more  workers 
into  the  glutted  agricultural  labor  market,  and  they  were 
especially  concerned  about  men  who  refused  camp  care  or 
those  who,  after  being  assigned  to  intake  camps  or  work 
camps,  "left  of  (their)  own  accord."  The  monthly  report 
of  the  SRA  for  June  1938  showed  that  24.3  percent  of  the 
total  camp  turnover  during  that  month  left  in  this  manner. 
It  appears  that  a  substantial  number  of  clients  preferred 
to  be  dropped  from  relief  rather  than  to  accept  camp  care. 
Now  that  the  element  of  coercion  has  been  removed  from 
camp  certification,  social  workers  are  in  a  position  honestly 
to  support  the  California  work  camp  program.  There  are 
sound  arguments  favoring  such  a  plan  when  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  spiritual  and  physical  rehabilitation  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  long  periods  of  unemployment.  Such  a  program, 
however,  should  merely  be  a  phase  of  state  relief  for  unat- 
tached resident  men,  a  part  of  a  well  integrated  plan,  not 
its  hub.  The  experience  of  California  has  repudiated  a  pro- 
gram of  "work  camps  or  nothing." 


I  Like  Old  Folks 

By  WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 


[""^HERE  is  nothing  dynamic  in  case  work  with  old 

people  and  so  I'm  not  interested  in  it,"  said  the 

•^    family  case  worker.  "Dynamic,"  I  have  noted,  is  a 

prominent  verbal  gadget  these  days,  along  with  other  high 

sounding  terms,  on  the  case  worker's  scintillating  dashboard. 

This  case  worker's  remark,  indicating  an  attitude  not 
unfamiliar  to  me,  convinced  me  that  any  old  people  as- 
signed to  her  care  would  probably  find  no  more  content- 
ment and  happiness  in  her  company  than  she  would  in 
theirs.  Most  old  people  are  not  dynamic;  they  are  much 
more  apt  to  be  static,  staid,  even  set  in  their  ways.  One 
thinks  of  dynamic  as  related  to  dynamite — the  release  of 
force,  power,  energy,  a  sort  of  blowing  apart.  Treatment 
implying  anything  of  this  kind  is  not,  my  years  of  expe- 
rience tell  me,  particularly  good  for  old  age.  As  a  youngster 
I,  like  many  others  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  thought  it 
dynamic  (although  we  did  not  call  it  by  that  name)  to  set 
off  giant  firecrackers  under  people's  chairs.  I  tried  it  once 
on  an  old  uncle.  The  result  was  disastrous  for  both  of  us. 
He  went  to  bed,  I  went  to  the  woodshed. 

Another  remark  often  made  by  family  case  workers  is 
that  there  is  nothing  constructive  in  the  care  of  old  people 
and  that  consequently  they  have  no  particular  interest  in 
them ;  they  are  concerned  primarily  with  those  whose  lives 
are  ahead  of  them,  rather  than  behind.  I  think  it  safely 
may  be  said  that  this  sums  up  the  attitude  and  the  general 
policy  towards  old  age  care  of  most  private  family  welfare 
organizations  over  the  past  half  century,  an  attitude  and 
policy  that  persisted  until  the  state  finally  recognized  its 
obligation  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  old  age. 

I  recall  that  during  my  first  year  of  work  in  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  I  found 
that  only  about  one  percent  of  the  total  budget  of  its  relief 
bureau  was  being  expended  for  the  care  of  elderly  people. 


There  was  no  program.  Occasional  temporary  help  was 
given  to  an  old  person  while  effort  was  made  to  get  him 
into  a  privately  supported  home  for  the  aged.  This  failing, 
he  often  was  referred  to  the  City  Home  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  There  was  nothing  particularly  constructive  in  that. 
Indeed,  as  I  went  over  letters  coming  from  these  old  peo- 
ple, I  had  the  clear  impression  that  oftener  than  not  it  was 
destructive  of  fine  feelings  and  courageous  spirit.  How- 
ever, in  those  days  social  work  was  not  stressing,  as  it  is 
today,  the  need  of  ministering  to  those  who  suffer  in  mind 
and  spirit.  So  perhaps  troubled  old  age  now  is  getting  a 
better  break. 

I  admit  that  there  may  not  be  anything  particularly  con- 
structive in  the  care  of  old  people.  However,  I  grow  weary 
at  times  of  the  talk  of  social  workers  who  never  can  per- 
suade themselves  to  do  anything  until  they  are  convinced 
that  it  is  100  percent  constructive.  I  cannot  imagine  such 
people  finding  any  real  joy  in  a  flower  garden.  They  prob- 
ably would  prefer  one  planted  to  cabbages  and  potatoes. 
Personally  I  find  joy  in  both.  One  of  the  reasons  for  my 
fondness  for  work  with  old  people  is  that  I  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  being  constructive.  In  it  I  find  release  from 
the  intense  case  work  attitude  of  mind  which  is  reflected  in 
much  current  social  work  literature.  I  have  in  the  country 
a  four-year-old  orchard.  In  the  pruning  of  it  I  have  to  be 
very  constructive.  I  must  keep  in  mind  the  future  growth 
and  shape  of  the  tree;  one  wrong  snip  of  the  shears  may 
work  irreparable  damage.  Nearby  is  a  lawn  possessed  of 
many  fine  old  oaks  and  elms,  many  of  which  long  ago  com- 
pleted their  growth.  One  by  one  as  the  years  go  on  they 
will  yield  to  the  heavier  storms  of  winter.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  sit  in  their  shade.  I  watch  the  play  of  light  and  shadow 
in  their  branches  at  time  of  setting  sun.  Old  trees,  old 
books,  old  pictures,  old  furniture,  old  folks,  they  all  give 
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me  much  joy,  irrespective  of  what  1  may  give  to  them. 
I  was  once  asked  to  speak  to  a  group  of  social  workers 
engaged  wholly  in  work  with  aged  people.  Among  other 
things  I  said  this:  "Were  I  giving  a  civil  service  exami- 
nation to  persons  who  were  to  have  the  care  of  old  people, 
I  should  first  try  to  find  out  whether  they  liked  old  people. 
If  I  discovered  one  who  didn't,  I  should  mark  her  so  low 
that  she  never  would  be  appointed."  I  did  not  mean  that  I 
expected  them  to  like  equally  every  old  person  they  met, 
but  I  did  mean  that  they  must  be  free  of  any  disposition  to 
think  of  old  folks  as  a  sort  of  chattering  nuisance  to  be 
shoved  around  and  kept  out  of  the  way.  People  who  don't 
like  old  folks,  just  because  they  are  old,  ought  to  stay  away 
from  them. 

BESIDES  liking  old  people,  the  social  worker  who  would 
help  them  must  have  an  instinctive  understanding  of 
them,  and  of  their  reluctance  to  change  ways  long  traveled 
and  habits  long  practiced.  These  ways  and  habits  really  do 
not  need  to  be  changed  except  when,  as  rarely,  they  may 
be  injurious  to  the  community.  Why  change  them,  any 
more  than  one  would  change  the  bindings  of  old  books  or 
the  frames  on  old  pictures?  I  know  an  old  lady  who,  in 
spite  of  all  offers  of  special  electric  reading  lamps,  still 
clings  to  one  of  those  old  Rochester  white-shaded  oil  burn- 
ers because  she  is  sure  it  is  easier  on  her  eyes. 

You  must  never  hurry  old  people  or  be  in  a  hurry  with 
them.  You  must  listen  to  their  story  even  though  you  know 
before  they  are  half  through,  what  the  end  is  going  to  be. 
I  have  an  old  friend  who  insists  on  telling  me  a  funny 
story  every  time  I  see  him.  He  has  a  stock  of  four.  Three 
of  them  I  myself  told  him  long  ago.  I  expect  him  to  tell 
me  those  stories  to  the  end  of  time.  I  recall  asking  a  district 
visitor  one  day  for  the  address  of  an  old  lady  with  whom  I 
had  become  acquainted  at  a  summer  vacation  home.  She  was 
an  artist  who  lived,  as  artists  sometimes  do,  in  more  or  less 
confusion.  Her  two  little  rooms  were  crowded  with  pic- 
tures, paints  and  easels.  They  were  her  life.  By  little  paths 
made  between  them  she  traveled  to  gas  plate,  sink  and  bed. 
The  visitor  brought  me  the  address,  but  was  much  per- 
turbed when  I  told  her  I  was  intending  to  visit  the  old 
lady  that  afternoon.  She  begged  me  to  wait  a  day  or  two, 
until  she  could  give  warning  of  my  impending  visit  and 
perhaps  persuade  the  little  artist  to  "straighten  up  her 
room  a  bit."  I  went  that  afternoon  and  in  the  midst  of 
palettes  and  pictures  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  good  visit. 

We  must  be  watchful  not  to  mistake  mere  whimsicalities 
in  old  people  for  aberrations  of  the  mind.  I  love  the  story 
in  which  such  a  mistake  brought  a  disconcerting  result.  A 
case  worker,  with  some  slight  knowledge  of  mental  hygiene 
gained  by  six  months'  service  in  a  clinic  and  who,  I  sus- 
pect, was  inclined  to  refer  clients  to  the  clinic  with  more 
rhyme  than  reason,  decided  to  try  the  procedure  on  an 
old  lady  whom  she  described  as  "queer."  To  her  surprise 
the  client  readily  adopted  the  suggestion.  In  due  course,  the 
old  lady  reported  to  the  worker  who  asked  with  some  eager- 
ness, "Well,  did  you  have  an  interesting  time  at  the  clinic?" 
"I  sure  did,  Miss,"  the  client  chuckled,  "they  asked  me  all 
sorts  of  silly  questions  and  I  gave  them  all  the  wrong  an- 
swers. Now  you'll  think  I'm  crazy  for  sure,  but  I'm  not." 

My  acquaintance  with  old  folks  runs  far  back  into  the 
years.  A  treasured  photograph  in  my  album  from  Kingsley 
House,  Pittsburgh,  put  there  in  the  year  1903,  is  of  a  group 
of  twenty-four  elderly  women,  including  fifteen  grand- 
mothers and  seven  great-grandmothers.  For  three  weeks 


they  were  special  guests  at  a  country  place  put  at  my  dis- 
position that  summer.  I  see  that  group  yet,  in  high  lace  col- 
lars and  long  skirts,  gathered  on  the  station  platform,  and 
laughing  merrily  as  we  lifted  them  one  by  one  into  the  hay- 
bedded  wagon  which  carried  them  to  the  house  a  mile  away. 

Since  that  time  I  have  known  intimately  thousands  of 
old  persons.  I  like  to  believe  that  there  has  been  less  of 
loneliness  and  heartache  in  the  arena  of  old  age  by  reason 
of  the  many  friendships  I  have  had  with  those  who  have 
crossed  my  path.  I  know  they  have  meant  much  to  me. 

Friendship  often  may  be  the  most  valuable  gift  to  give 
to  old  age,  friendship  that  finds  expression  in  the  remem- 
brance of  birthdays,  in  gay  parties  during  holiday  seasons, 
in  jonquils  and  tulips  in  time  of  spring,  of  roses  in  June 
and  July,  and  of  candies  at  any  time. 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  that  any  elaborate  case  work 
is  necessary  in  the  care  of  old  people.  The  large  majority 
of  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  accept  material  assistance 
as  they  approach  the  end  of  the  way  are  people  who,  at 
some  time  in  their  lives,  if  not  always,  have  learned  how  to 
manage  with  little.  To  give  them  assurance  of  a  definite 
income,  sufficient  at  least  for  the  necessities  of  life,  is  all  im- 
portant. It  is  equally  important  to  allow  them  to  spend 
that  income  pretty  much  in  their  own  way.  I  recall  the  agi- 
tation of  a  case  worker  who  discovered  that  an  old  lady 
client  on  a  very  slender  allowance  was  buying  fresh  aspara- 
gus out  of  season.  The  indulgence  probably  meant  going 
without  some  more  substantial  food,  but  that  choice,  I  sub- 
mit, was  the  old  lady's  affair,  not  ours. 

And  one  last  incident.  This  old  lady  had  come  to  my 
office  to  talk  over  her  budget.  She  had  been  told  that  she 
was  not  spending  her  allowance  wisely.  Her  dereliction,  I 
believe,  was  an  occasional  lamb  chop.  She  said,  "I  can  do 
quite  well  without  some  of  the  necessities  of  life  if  once  in 
a  while  I  can  have  a  luxury."  I  quoted  to  her  those  familiar 
lines,  favorites  of  mine: 

If  in  thy  slender  purse  two  loaves  alone  are  left, 
Sell  one  and  with  the  other 
Buy  hyacinths  to  feed  thy  soul. 

Yes,  things  are  a  little  better  for  the  old  folks  today  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  clouds  hung  dark  and  low  in 
the  skies  on  an  afternoon  in  April  1930.  The  rain  was  pelt- 
ing against  my  office  windows.  A  dreary,  dismal  day.  Then 
the  telephone  rang  and  over  the  wire  came  the  message  that 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  had  finally  been  passed  at  Al- 
bany. Believe  it  or  not,  at  that  moment  the  rain  stopped 
and  the  light  broke  through  the  clouds  over  the  Metro- 
politan Tower. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  no  old  age  pension  or  insurance 
program  will  give  complete  satisfaction  until  we  come  to 
that  time  when  everyone  will  receive,  at  a  given  age,  a 
specified  amount  towards  which  he  himself  has  contributed 
during  his  working  years.  That  too  will  come.  It  will  come 
because  the  people  of  America  have  accepted  the  principle 
of  social  stewardship  for  those  of  their  number  with  re- 
stricted strength  and  capabilities.  The  way  is  forward  and 
America  will  not  turn  back. 


This  article  is  drawn  from  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Matthews' 
book,  "Adventures  in  Giving,"  soon  to  be  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead,  in  which  he  recounts  his  experiences  during 
some  forty  years  in  social  work,  the  last  twenty-five  as  di- 
rector of  the  family  welfare  department  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Youth's  Occupational  Fog 


By  RUTH  L.  FRANKEL 


THE  girl  beside  the  psychologist's  desk  is  young.  Her 
hair    straggles    across    her    forehead.    Her    face    is 
blotched;  her  dress  untidy.  Yet  she  says  eagerly,  "I 
know  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  take  up  beauty  culture, 
like  my  friend,  Anna." 

The  psychologist's  eyes  travel  thoughtfully  over  the 
stocky  figure.  What  magic  spell  she  wonders,  inheres  in 
permanent  waving  machines  and  manicure  sets?  She  notes 
Eva's  bad  skin  and  recalls  the  girl's  heroic  effort  for  the 
past  four  years  as  housekeeper  for  her  unemployed  father. 
She  says  gently,  "But  Eva,  the  last  time  we  talked  to- 
gether you  wanted  to  be  a  secretary.  Aren't  you  still  taking 
the  commercial  course?" 

Eva  shakes  her  head.  "No.  I  stopped  highschool.  I'm 
nearly  eighteen.  I  want  to  work." 

"Of  course  you  do!  But  first  you  need  an  education.  And 
then  you  should  think  very  seriously  about  all  sorts  of  jobs. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  do  besides  beauty  culture.  You 
want  to  be  sure  to  choose  the  thing  that  will  be  best.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  you'd  be  a  big  success  in  sales  work, 
where  your  quick  mind  and  pleasant  personality  would  be 
real  assets." 

Eva's  eyes  widen.  "You  mean  I  should  forget  beauty 
culture?  That  I  wouldn't  make  good  there?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  of  course.  But  surely,  you  could  make 
better  use  of  your  many  assets  in  a  job  where  acne  wouldn't 
matter  so  much.  I  believe  that  if  you  wanted  to,  you  could 
get  a  part  time  sales  job,  and  finish  your  highschool  course 
at  night.  There  are  many  things  you  do  extremely  well. 
Why  not  make  use  of  them?" 

The  stolid  face  brightens.  "Do  you  really  think  I  could 
succeed  ?" 

"I  do,  if  you'll  take  advantage  of  your  best  ability.  I'm 
sure  sales  work,  for  one  thing,  would  be  a  wiser  choice  than 
beauty  culture." 

When  Eva  finally  leaves,  she  is  not  at  all  cast  down. 
Already,  she  is  busy  making  fresh  plans,  dreaming  of  suc- 
cess in  a  new  field.  Behind  her  in  the  tiny  office,  a  sigh  of 
relief  goes  up.  Another  child  is  saved,  from  wasting  her  time 
and  effort  trying  to  fit  into  a  misfit  job. 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  need  most  often  put  before 
the  psychologist  at  the  Community  Health  Center  in  Phila- 
delphia. Fully  half  those  seen  in  the  mental  hygiene  depart- 
ment are  adolescents  wanting  to  know  what  to  do  with 
their  lives.  In  these  days  of  unemployment,  when  any  sort 
of  job  is  scarce,  guiding  young  people  to  find  out  what  they 
can  do  best  is  a  major  problem.  Most  youngsters,  in  their 
teens,  do  not  even  know  what  they  want.  And  it  is  up  to 
the  psychologist  to  find  out,  and  help  them  understand 
themselves.  In  any  place  attempting  to  help  young  people, 
this  problem  would  be  a  poser.  In  the  Community  Health 
Center  it  is  particularly  acute  because  of  the  urgent  eco- 
nomic need  underlying  the  lives  of  those  coming  to  it  for 
guidance. 

The  center  was  established  in  1921,  not  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  to  act  as  a  health  clearing  house  for  all  the 
agencies  composing  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  supported  by  the  federation,  and  the 
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mental  hygiene  department  is  one  of  three  divisions,  each 
having  professional  representation  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  medical  department  is  purely  diagnostic  in  character. 
Clients  coming  for  examination  are  thoroughly  checked 
over,  and  then  referred  for  treatment,  when  necessary,  to 
an  outside  hospital  or  clinic.  The  dental  department,  with 
a  competent  staff,  gives  treatment  to  about  five  hundred 
patients  each  month,  and  refers  to  outside  hospitals  only 
those  infrequent  cases  needing  extraction  under  nitrous  ox- 
ide. To  the  mental  hygiene  department,  staffed  with  psy- 
chologist and  psychiatrist,  come  not  only  the  vocational 
guidance  cases  but  all  sorts  of  mental  problems,  from  the 
children  who  need  help  with  school  troubles  to  the  mal- 
adjusted products  of  broken  homes. 

A  RECENT  study  of  cases  seen  by  the  psychologist  dur- 
ing three  months  made  plain  the  fact  that  of  all  these, 
about  half  were  adolescents  seeking  sympathetic  appraisal 
of  their  abilities.  These  boys  and  girls  were  all  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  to  have  work,  yet  most  of  them 
had  no  vocational  goal,  or  if  they  had  it  was  more  often 
than  not  in  a  field  which  held  little  or  no  chance  for  suc- 
cess. Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Eva,  it  was  easy  to  suggest 
another  objective.  Often,  however,  the  youngster  had  set 
his  heart  on  a  certain  vocation,  and  it  took  infinite  persua- 
sion and  tact  to  turn  him  to  something  more  in  line  with 
his  ability. 

Medicine,  for  example,  attracts  many  a  boy.  Yet  today, 
the  medical  field  is  overcrowded.  It  requires  years  of  study, 
and  more  years  of  waiting,  before  a  young  doctor  can  earn 
a  living.  And  for  many  lads  who  feel  that  medicine  is 
their  one  field  of  choice,  only  heartbreak  is  in  store. 

Such  a  one  was  Joseph,  an  orphan,  aged  fifteen.  Although 
for  some  years  he  had  been  a  ward  of  a  children's  society 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  financial  assistance  during 
the  long  years  required  for  study,  he  stuck  to  his  decision, 
and  insisted  that  he  was  willing  to  work  his  way  through. 
But  Joseph's  school  work  was  poor  and  his  health  a  matter 
of  concern.  There  seemed  no  possible  chance  for  success,  yet 
it  took  months  of  earnest  effort  to  get  him  to  understand, 
and  to  lead  him  to  choose  another  occupation,  in  a  field 
related  to  medicine. 

Sometimes  the  boy  or  girl  with  outstanding  ability  needs 
to  be  encouraged  to  try  for  a  higher  goal.  Edgar,  for  ex- 
ample, at  fourteen,  was  eager  to  go  to  college.  His  intellec- 
tual equipment  was  good,  but  his  mother  wanted  him  to 
learn  a  trade.  So  persuasion  had  to  be  used  until  finally 
Edgar  was  allowed  to  take  the  academic  course  in  high- 
school,  and  to  plan  for  a  profession,  with  every  prospect  of 
making  good. 

In  every  case  where  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
and  where  there  is  a  real  urge  behind  the  choice  of  occupa- 
tion, every  effort  is  made  at  the  Health  Center  to  give  aid 
and  encouragement.  The  most  popular  field  of  interest  for 
boys  is  auto  or  airplane  mechanics.  Some  boys  choose  this 
because  it  has  glamor,  or  was  suggested  by  a  movie  and  not 
because  they  have  seriously  considered  it  as  a  possible  occu- 
pation. Such  boys  are  led  to  think  of  other  possibilities.  But 
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in  other  instances,  when  a  lad  has  a  real  mechanical  bent 
and  tests  prove  his  ability,  he  is  encouraged  and  often  helped 
to  go  ahead. 

There  was  Simon  who,  at  seventeen,  felt  rejected  and 
unhappy.  His  parents  were  separated,  and  for  several  years 
his  life  had  been  a  succession  of  foster  homes,  none  of  them 
successful.  He  wanted,  desperately,  to  be  an  auto  mechanic, 
but  when  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  work,  he  had  been 
placed  instead  in  a  series  of  unsatisfactory  selling  jobs. 
Eventually  he  brought  himself  and  his  unhappiness  to  the 
psychological  clinic.  Here  he  unburdened  his  soul.  And 
soon,  after  tests  showed  that  he  had  genuine  mechanical 
ability,  he  was  enrolled  in  an  auto  mechanics  course,  with 
the  promise  of  a  job  at  the  end.  At  once  the  boy  was  a  new 
person,  well  adjusted,  happy,  and  eager  to  succeed.  In  con- 
sequence, instead  of  becoming  a  misfit,  he  developed  into  a 
steady,  industrious  workman,  doing  the  job  he  enjoys. 

Many  times  all  that  these  groping  adolescents  need  is 
sympathy  and  understanding.  They  bring  their  troubles  to 
the  clinic,  sure  that  no  matter  how  discouraging  the  out- 
look, they  will  find  the  support  they  crave. 

From  the  time  her  mother  died,  Sarah's  life  had  been  a 
succession  of  foster  homes,  terrifying  to  a  small,  under- 
nourished child  in  desperate  need  of  affection.  At  thirteen, 
she  asked  for  vocational  guidance.  The  report  said,  in  part, 
that  Sarah  had  "intellectual  ability  to  succeed  in  any  course 
(in  highschool)  she  may  choose."  Yet,  by  the  time  she 
graduated,  it  had  become  evident  that  she  was  too  emotion- 
ally upset  to  adjust  to  anything,  and  that  she  needed  many 
interviews  and  much  encouragement  if  she  were  ever  to 


become  self-reliant.  While  she  attempted  a  succession  oi 
jobs  and  failed  at  each  of  them  Sarah  came  frequently  for 
advice,  an  object  of  concern  to  the  entire  staff.  She  floun- 
dered about  for  more  than  a  year,  until  at  last  she  was 
persuaded  to  take  a  course  in  ediphone  operating.  At  once, 
miraculously,  her  troubles  disappeared.  Skilled  training  had 
been  what  she  needed.  As  soon  as  she  had  finished,  she  ob- 
tained a  job  and,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  has 
"lived  happily  ever  after." 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the  clinic  have 
to  be  carefully  tested  and  studied  to  disclose  their  capabili- 
ties. They  have  to  be  led  to  become  curious  about  different 
kinds  of  jobs,  and  different  courses  of  study.  Sometimes  it 
takes  many  visits  and  months  of  effort,  before  light  dawns 
ahead.  Even  those  who  are  headed  straight  in  the  beginning 
often  need  encouragement  to  finish  their  education  before 
plunging  into  wage  earning. 

Though  the  boy  who  is  choosing  a  vocation  without  self- 
knowledge  is  led  to  think  of  other  occupations,  the  one  who 
knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  is  able  to  do  it,  is  helped 
in  every  way  to  forge  ahead.  For  him,  scholarships  are 
sought,  part  time  jobs  found  if  he  must  pay  as  he  learns. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  to  ambition. 

Thus  although  vocational  guidance  is  but  a  part  of  the 
psychological  work  at  the  Community  Health  Center,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important.  These  underprivileged 
children  must  have  help  in  choosing  their  vocations.  Then, 
headed  right,  instead  of  floundering  helplessly  in  an  occu- 
pational fog,  each  will  develop  to  his  own  fullest  capacity 
and  become  a  busy,  useful  citizen. 


A  Voice  in  Management 

By  IRENE  E.  MURPHY 
The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Metropolitan  Detroit 


A  BIG  copper  coffee  vat  presented  by  the  clients  of 
a  Detroit  social  agency  to  the  board  saved  the 
agency's  program  and  initiated  an  experiment  in 
client-participation  in  management  that  is  revealing  new 
values  alike  to  supporters  and  consumers  of  a  social  service. 

Curiously  enough  this  experiment  in  client-participation 
occurred  during  the  same  year  that  the  phrase  "a  voice  in 
management"  became  associated  with  industrial  strife  in 
Detroit. 

In  the  winter  of  1936-37,  the  board  of  directors  of  Bay 
Court  Home,  a  summer  camp  for  mothers  and  children, 
formed  a  committee  of  management  equally  representative 
of  board  and  clients.  This  move  was  not  the  result  of  demo- 
cratic theories,  nor  of  client  demands  for  a  share  in  man- 
agement. Rather  it  developed  as  the  only  way  in  which  the 
agency  could  continue  to  function  satisfactorily. 

For  several  years  Bay  Court  had  been  finding  its  finan- 
cial problem  increasingly  difficult.  In  the  summer  of  1937, 
a  shutdown  of  the  home  was  threatened  unless  means  could 
be  found  to  recruit  mothers  and  to  finance  a  deficit  of  about 
25  percent  of  actual  costs.  No  social  agency  in  Detroit 
would  attempt  to  assume  responsibility  for  these  problems. 
There  was  only  one  group  that  seemed  able  and  willing  to 
do  so — the  client  group  itself.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
happened,  although  the  whole  story  is  not  so  simple  as  the 
happy  outcome  indicates. 

Prior  to  1932,  the  home  participated  in  the  Detroit  Com- 


munity Fund,  receiving  a  budget  sufficient  to  give  free  sum- 
mer vacations  of  two  weeks  at  a  lakeside  camp  to  some 
600  mothers  and  their  children  referred  by  social  agencies. 
But  after  that  vacations  could  no  longer  be  given  free  by  a 
community  whose  philanthropic  funds  had  been  impounded 
by  closed  banks  and  whose  private  resources  were  tucked 
deeper  into  the  sock. 

The  directors  of  Bay  Court  offered  its  facilities  to  one 
social  agency  after  another  for  exclusive  use,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  was  the  only  one  in  a  position 
to  accept.  The  department,  then  financed  largely  by  FERA 
funds,  provided  about  98  percent  of  the  city's  relief  for 
dependent  families. 

After  a  close  comparison  of  costs  the  department  found 
that  by  pooling  a  per  capita  share  of  the  relief  checks  of 
families  with  members  eligible  for  the  home,  by  adroit 
budgeting,  by  the  use  of  surplus  food  commodities  and  of 
staff  drawn  from  work  relief  rolls,  it  could  meet  the  oper- 
ating deficit  of  the  home  and  give  a  needed  vacation  to 
mothers  and  children  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  sensitive 
taxpayer.  As  a  plan  it  seemed  perfect,  the  only  possible 
catch  being  that,  for  it  to  work,  the  home  had  to  be  filled 
to  capacity  during  the  entire  season.  How  big  that  catch 
was  became  apparent  during  the  ensuing  three  years  when 
case  workers,  pressed  by  high  case  loads  and  changing  clien- 
tele, simply  had  to  keep  the  camp  at  maximum  capacity. 
Most  of  the  families  to  whom  the  plan  was  proposed  ac- 
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cepted  it  eagerly,  though  it  meant  splitting  the  relief  al- 
lowances between  the  men  and  grown-up  children  who 
stayed  at  home  and  the  mother  and  young  children  who 
went  to  camp.  However,  there  was  an  irreducible  minority 
who  changed  their  minds  at  the  last  minute  or  who  waited 
till  they  got  to  camp  and  then  decided  that  they  preferred 
the  city  and  their  regular  relief  allowances.  Thus  attend- 
ance frequently  fell  below  capacity,  the  per  capita  cost  went 
up,  and  the  whole  plan  veered  off  center. 

AT  the  end  of  the  1936  summer,  the  welfare  department 
decided  that  the  trial  had  not  been  successful,  that 
given  other  pressing  problems  its  workers  could  not  under- 
take to  recruit  enough  "guests"  for  the  camp  to  guarantee  a 
fixed  total  income  from  that  source. 

This  was  the  problem  faced  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
Bay  Court  in  the  winter  of  1937.  If  the  biggest  family 
agency  in  the  city,  with  its  large  staff  of  trained  social 
workers,  could  not  keep  the  home  at  capacity  with  fees 
that  were  equivalent  only  to  prevailing  relief  budgets, 
how  could  the  camp  operate? 

But  during  the  two  preceding  years  something  had  been 
happening  among  the  mothers  domiciled  together  for  a  few 
weeks  each  summer.  Their  only  bond,  that  they  all  were 
suddenly  poorer  than  they  ever  had  been  before,  these  moth- 
ers found  strength  in  one  another,  an  experience  that  gave 
them  something  more  important  than  sunshine,  milk  and 
rest.  Recognizing  it  they  formed  an  organization,  the  Bay 
Court  Mothers'  Club.  At  first,  they  held  occasional  meet- 
ings during  the  winter,  with  the  director  of  the  home  invit- 
ed to  lead  them  in  the  childish  games,  marches  and  songs 
that  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  summer. 

But  the  director,  although  not  a  professional  group 
worker,  had  learned  how  leadership  could  be  handed  over 
to  a  group,  and  gradually  she  became  an  appreciative  guest 
instead  of  the  symbol  of  authority. 

In  its  second  year,  the  Mothers'  Club  gained  solidarity 
and  community  spirit.  One  of  its  first  ventures  was  a  plan 
to  do  something  to  express  appreciation  to  Bay  Court 
Home,  which  had  brought  them  together.  Month  by  month, 
rhe  women  saved  pennies,  dimes  and  nickels  until  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  had  $60.  With  this  they  bought  a 
hotel-size  coffee  vat  to  present  to  the  home  as  a  gift  from 
themselves,  the  consumers  of  the  service  it  offered. 

This  gift  came  as  a  shock  to  the  board  of  directors.  For 
the  Bay  Court  mothers  to  "reune"  during  the  winter  to 
play  their  little  games  and  to  put  on  a  Christmas  party  was 
fine — carried  a  spirit  of  appreciation  throughout  the  year. 
But  how  could  these  mothers  afford  to  make  a  gift  which 
clearly  was  in  the  luxury  class  and  which  might  better  have 
come  from  the  board  members? 

Happily  the  mothers  had  some  good  interpreters  on  the 
board — women  who  were  sensitive  to  what  had  been  hap- 
pening, who  had  seen  how  the  mothers  were  creating 
values  important  to  themselves,  how  they  were  developing 
a  sense  of  personal  worth  along  with  their  practical  knowl- 
edge and  native  skill  in  coping  with  their  problems.  So  the 
board,  thoughtful  now,  accepted  the  gift  in  the  spirit  of 
the  givers. 

In  the  winter  of  1936-37,  the  members  of  the  Mothers' 
Club  were  called  together  by  the  board  of  directors.  A  so- 
cial worker  described  the  dilemma,  and  proposed  a  plan: 

Heretofore  you  have  gone  to  Bay  Court  either  as  a  free 
guest  or  by  pooling  a  part  of  your  family  relief  check.  Neither 
arrangement  can  continue.  Unless  you  yourselves  can  share  in 


the  maintenance  and  management   Bay  Court  cannot  reopen 
this  summer. 

Do  you  believe  that  a  sufficient  number  of  mothers  to  keep 
Bay  Court  full  would  want  to  go  there  enough  to  pay  a  daily 
rate  of  25  cents  per  person?  The  actual  cost  is  about  90 
cents — but  bequests  and  other  income  will  pay  the  difference. 
The  25  cent  rate  is  low  enough,  it  is  believed,  to  permit  fami- 
lies with  incomes  from  relief  agencies  or  from  part  time  em- 
ployment to  pay  for  their  own  vacations  if  they  choose  to  do 
so.  We  all  have  incomes  of  different  amounts  and  from  differ- 
ent sources  .  .  .  but  it  is  our  income  to  manage  and  within 
which  to  make  our  own  choices. 

This  plan  cannot  be  carried  out  without  your  help.  If  it 
seems  reasonable  to  you  the  Bay  Court  Mothers'  Club  will 
be  asked  to  join  with  the  board  of  directors  to  do  two  things: 
to  help  recruit  mothers  from  low  income  families  who  need 
Bay  Court;  to  help  collect  the  camp  fees  in  advance.  No  social 
agency  will  collect  or  pay  the  fees. 

The  mothers  sat  solemnly,  then  slowly  began  to  debate 
the  issue.  After  several  meetings  they  came  to  a  decision. 
The  fee  plan  was  sound  and  fair,  meeting  a  real  need  of 
families  in  their  income  group.  They  would  help  recruit 
mothers  if  their  club  could  have  a  certain  quota  for  its  own 
membership ;  they  would  collect  the  money  from  each  other 
and  from  the  new  families  as  well.  They  would  have  to  be 
very  careful  though,  because  some  husbands  were  more  re- 
sponsible about  money  than  others,  but  they  would  find  out 
all  that  beforehand.  Some  mothers  would  appreciate  Bay 
Court  more  than  others,  but  that  too  could  be  judged  in  ad- 
vance. And  what  about  the  children  of  these  new  mothers? 
They  would  be  the  companions  and  playfellows  of  the  orig- 
inal Bay  Court  children,  so  careful  scrutiny  of  manners  and 
morals  would  be  necessary. 

Thus  group  controls  began  working  and  the  group  began 
to  define  itself,  to  select  its  members  and  to  shape  its  pro- 
gram and  its  standards. 

THE  management  committee  met  first  in  April  1937.  It 
included  three  mothers,  wives  of  auto  workers  who  had 
been  in  the  famous  sitdown;  three  board  members,  wives 
of  men  affiliated  with  management  of  Detroit's  auto  indus- 
try; three  social  workers.  Officers  were  elected;  the  chair- 
man a  board  member,  the  secretary  a  client.  Both  were 
good  at  their  jobs.  The  group  met  frequently  to  plan  meth- 
ods of  recruiting,  to  set  up  admission  policies,  to  discuss 
test  cases  involving  factors  of  income,  health,  manners  and 
morals.  A  collection  system  was  established,  a  simple  ac- 
counting system  set  up,  a  bank  account  opened.  Thus  be- 
gan joint  management. 

The  summer  of  1938  was  the  second  of  this  collabora- 
tion. The  mothers  who  were  at  Bay  Court  Home  were 
there  because  they  thought  it  gave  them  full  value  for  their 
money.  Fees  were  paid  in  advance  and  the  camp  run  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  The  job  of  the  director  became  easier 
as  the  mothers  assumed  their  cooperative  duties.  In  the 
spring  a  volunteer  group  went  out  to  camp  and  cleaned  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  mothers  raised  money  to  have  the 
boys'  quarters  redecorated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
again  made  a  gift  to  the  home.  The  season  closed  without 
a  deficit. 

A  board  member,  queried  as  to  possible  conflict  between 
board  and  club  deriving  from  the  sense  of  affectionate  pos- 
session which  both  groups  feel  for  Bay  Court,  replied  with 
words  that  are  the  keynote  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise: 
"We  aren't  two  different  groups.  We  are  part  of  one  group. 
We  are  indispensable  partners  in  the  management  of  a  social 
program  that  has  been  'consumer-tested.'  " 
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Chicago's  Mrs.  Bowen 

By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


w: 


"HOM  are  you  going  to  hit  in 
your  speech?"  somebody  asked 
Mrs.  Bowen,  just  before  her 
eightieth  birthday  party. 

"Nobody,"  she  twinkled.  "I'm  just  go- 
ing to  make  a  nice,  peaceful  little  speech. 
I'm  not  going  to  hit  anybody." 

"But  you  won't  promise  never  to  hit 
anyone  again?"  I  queried,  when  she  told 
me  about  it. 

"No.  No  indeed!"  was  her  brisk  reply. 
"But  not,  of  course,  on  my  birthday." 

I  felt  a  lot  better;  for  here  in  Chicago 
we're  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  Hal- 
sted  Street  neighbor  who  recently  re- 
marked to  Charlotte  Carr  that  it  would 
be  "a  terrible  thing  for  Hull-House  if 
Mrs.  Bowen  should  ever  decide  to  settle 
down."  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  for 
Chicago,  too — but  we  see  no  immediate 
signs  of  it. 

When  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  wants 
to  be  our  next  mayor  consulted  her  last 
month  about  his  candidacy,  she  challenged 
him  to  do  something  about  the  garbage 
in  our  alleys. 

The  daughter  who  gave  her  an  adding 
machine  last  Christmas  came  in  shortly 
after  the  holidays  to  find  her  adding  up  a 
column  of  figures  with  a  pencil. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Mrs. 
Blair. 

"I've  just  been  using  my  new  adding 
machine,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

"Yes,  but  what  are  you  doing  now?" 

"Checking  up  to  see  if  it's  right." 

EVERY  MORNING,  PROMPTLY  AT  TEN,  SHE 
appears  at  Hull-House  where,  for  three 
hours,  she  carries  on  her  many  duties  as 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Home  for  lunch  at  one.  Busi- 
ness responsibilities — she  manages  her 
own  estate — claim  two  hours  of  the  early 
afternoon.  After  that,  till  dinner  time, 
she  is  at  home  to  her  children,  grand- 
children, great-grandchildren  and  many 
friends.  A  working-day  that  might  ex- 
haust a  younger  woman.  But  Mrs.  Bow- 
en — well,  there  she  sits.  Look  at  the 
lady. 

When  I  called  on  her  to  get  this  story, 
I  had  two  things  in  mind.  First,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  she  got  that  way.  What 
started  her  on  her  long  career  of  "shar- 
ing and  caring"  with  and  for  Chicago? 
She  told  me  that  her  first  "interest  in 
life"  began  at  sixteen,  when  she  took  a 
class  of  "very  bad  boys"  in  Sunday 
School.  She  told  them  they  must  be  quiet, 
and  they  weren't  quiet.  She  told  them 
that  if  they  weren't  quiet  they  would 
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have  to  leave.  They  laughed.  She  dragged 
the  loudest  laugher  down  the  aisle  and 
forcibly  ejected  him  from  the  front  door, 
achieving  an  immediate  popularity.  Be- 
fore many  Sundays  a  hundred  boys  were 
enrolled  in  that  class. 

And  then,  she  said,  it  "seemed  silly  to 
have  them  only  on  Sundays."  So  she 
opened  the  basement  billiard  room  of  her 
father's  house  on  weekday  evenings. 
When  young  men  came  to  call  on  her  she 
took  them  down  to  play  with  her  boys. 
We  believe  that  this  was  the  first  boys' 
club  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

She  called  on  their  families,  and  saw 
"how  awfully  they  lived.  ...  It  just 
seemed  to  me  I  couldn't  stand  it." 

So  for  sixty-four  years  she  hasn't  been 
standing  it.  She's  been  doing  something 
about  it.  Working  for  better  laws;  for 
fairer  labor  standards;  for  women's 
rights;  for  decent  housing;  for  clean  gov- 
ernment; and  most  of  all  for  children. 
The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  has 
been  her  first  interest,  with  Hull-House 
and  the  Woman's  City  Club  very  close 
to  the  front  and  so  many  other  loyalties 
crowding  in  behind  them  that  someone 
has  said  her  "fingerprints  are  on  the  cor- 
nerstone of  every  important  organiza- 
tion in  Chicago." 

One  of  the  boys  from  that  Sunday 
School  class  turned  up  at  her  birthday 
party  in  the  Palmer  House  on  February 
27.  Two  more  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers and  wrote  her  beautiful  letters. 

THE    OTHER    THING     I     WANTED    TO    ASK 

about  was  this:  She  said  once  that  it 
had  been  easy  to  be  herself  in  Chicago 
"because  she  had  always  been  free."  I 


wanted  to  know  what  had  made  her 
free.  We  thought  about  it  together  while 
we  sat  there  quietly  and  she  looked  back 
across  the  years: 

"In  the  first  place,  there  was  my  hus- 
band. First  he  was  a  banker,  and  then 
vice-president  of  the  American  Surety 
Company  of  New  York.  Nothing  I  did, 
no  matter  how  unpopular  it  might  be, 
would  hurt  his  business.  I  remember  a 
lawyer's  wife  who  told  me  she  couldn't 
do  something  that  we  knew  was  right 
because  it  would  offend  her  husband's 
clients.  ...  If  a  man  is  in  politics  his 
wife  has  to  be  careful.  I  never  had  to  he 
careful.  .  .  . 

"BUT  IT  WAS  MORE  THAN  THAT.    HE  WAS 

proud  and  sympathetic  about  everything 
I  did.  When  we  opened  the  first  boys' 
club  at  Hull-House  the  first  guests  found 
him  sweeping  off  the  sidewalk.  .  .  .  Oh, 
sometimes  he  looked  a  little  anxious.  I 
remember  making  a  speech  about  the 
English  suffragettes.  I  did  admire  them 
so  much,  and  I  said  so.  Then  I  caught 
his  eye,  and  I  knew  he  was  thinking 
'What  w  Louise  going  to  say  next?'  But 
he  never  interfered  with  me,  and  neither 
did  my  children." 

"Money  gives  you  freedom,  too,"  I 
suggested. 

"Yes,  it  does.  People  don't  snub  you 
if  you  have  money.  It's  a  horrid  thinj: 
because  it  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  right  and  wrong,  but  it  makes  them 
more  respectful.  It  helped  to  make  me 
free." 

"And  your  personal  courage?"  I  well 
knew  that  she  had  it. 

"Well,  really,  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowen,  "I'm  very  shy.  Yes,  you  can  say 
so  if  you  want  to,  though  everyone  will 
laugh.  But  it's  true.  I  dread  meeting 
strangers.  Only  when  you  see  something 
that  ought  to  be  done  you  have  to  do  it, 
don't  you  or  at  least  try?  Or  you  just 
can't  stand  it." 

But  most  of  all,  I  think,  she  has  been 
free  to  be  herself  with  us  because  she  is 
one  of  us.  Daughter  of  Chicago,  no  one 
doubts  her  loyalty  to  her  city.  Mother  of 
Chicago,  who  can  doubt  that  she  knows 
what  is  good  for  us?  Few  of  Chicago's 
sons  and  daughters,  few  Chicago  moth- 
ers, have  lived  through  so  much  and  re- 
member so  much.  In  spite  of  that,  or  be- 
cause of  it,  she  believes  in  us.  With  all 
our  faults  she  loves  us  still. 

As  her  own  daughter  said  at  her  birth- 
day party,  "We  all  know  that  Chicago  is 
her  family,  and  that  she  is  Chicago." 
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Mrs.  Bowen's  Chicago 

"With  all  its  faults,  I  love  it  still" 


I  HAVE  always  loved  Chicago  in 
spite  of  all  its  faults.  Its  motto,  "I 
Will,"  has  brought  it  many  beauti- 
ful things.  We  have  had  many  exposi- 
tions, but  I  wish  I  could  see  one  where 
the  whole  city  or  a  part  of  it  would  be 
the  exposition  itself,  with  clean  streets 
lined  with  shade  trees,  with  boulevards 
and  parks,  clean  alleys  and  fine  tene- 
ments covered  with  ivy,  with  small  homes 
and  open  places  where  children  could 
play,  with  churches  of  every  faith,  with 
modern  schools,  no  slums,  and  above  all, 
good  government. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  the  old  build- 
ings erected  after  the  Fire  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  in  their  places  tenements 
and  small  homes.  It  is  pathetic  to  see 
how  much  people  love  their  homes  and 
how  hard  they  try  to  beautify  them.  It 
has  been  interesting  of  late  in  the  Hull- 
House  neighborhood  to  see  how  con- 
cerned they  are  even  about  their  garbage 
cans,  how  proud  they  are  of  the  new  ones 
which  now  adorn  their  sidewalks.  They 
all  are  most  anxious  for  trees  in  front  of 
their  places,  and  many  an  Italian  has 
asked  Hull-House  if  he  might  have  a 
tree  planted  so  that  he  could  eat  his 
meals  beneath  it. 

In  the  old  days,  when  one  of  us  was 
aroused  to  the  existence  of  a  wrong  we 
took  down  our  bonnets,  tied  the  strings 
under  our  chins,  harnessed  the  horse 
and  buggy,  put  in  the  hitching  strap  with 
a  weight  on  the  end  and  drove  to  the 
place  where  we  needed  to  do  battle. 
When  we  were  attacked  by  forces  of  evil 
we  rallied  our  ranks  and  assembled  at 
the  mayor's  office.  It  took  courage  to 
face  the  ward  boss  or  to  cross  swords 
with  the  wealthy  and  powerful  crook ; 
but  we  had  convictions,  although  not 
much  other  ammunition. 

OUR     MANNER     OF     GETTING     WHAT     WE 

wanted  in  those  days  was  much  more 
spectacular  and  speedier  than  at  the 
present.  I  remember  once  when  inferior 
coal  was  furnished  the  poor.  It  came  in 
big  pieces  of  slate  which  were  too  big 
for  the  stove  and  would  not  burn  any- 
way. We  went  in  a  crowd  to  the  mayor's 
office  to  protest.  I  was  the  spokesman. 
At  the  crucial  moment  one  of  the  proba- 
tion officers — I  never  knew  whether  it 
was  intentional  or  otherwise — dropped 
on  the  floor  a  large  piece  of  slate  such  as 
had  been  sent  to  the  poor.  It  just  missed 
the  mayor's  toes  and  made  a  tremendous 
noise.  Everyone  came  running  from  the 
other  rooms  and  the  corridors.  The  may- 
or was  so  angry  that  he  seized  the  tele- 
phone, blew  up  the  coal  companies  and 
ordered  better  coal. 


Four  organizations  with  which  Mrs. 
Bowen  has  grown  up,  Hull-House,  the 
United  Charities,  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association,  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  sponsored  her  eightieth  birthday 
party.  Greeted  by  700  friends  and  in- 
troduced by  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
as  Citizen  No.  1,  Mrs.  Bowen  re- 
sponded with  a  buoyancy  that  colors 
even  these  brief  excerpts  from  her 
happily  informal  address. 


Another  time,  when  we  needed  a  juve- 
nile court,  we  persuaded  the  heads  of 
most  of  the  business  firms  in  the  Loop 
to  call  on  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  every  morning  to 
urge  such  a  building,  and  we  got  it. 

The  city  garbage  at  that  time  was 
dumped  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  odors  from  it  were  almost  un- 
bearable. Mary  McDowell,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  City  Club,  invited 
the  aldermen  to  go  and  see  it  and  called 
for  them  in  omnibuses.  Arriving  at  the 
garbage  dumps,  Miss  McDowell  asked 
the  men  to  follow  the  women — which 
they  did  right  out  into  the  garbage  until 
it  rose  over  their  shoe  tops.  The  alder- 
men were  so  disgusted  that  then  and 
there  they  promised  an  incinerator  which 
shortly  afterward  was  erected. 

I    HAVE  LIVED  THROUGH  THE  ESTABLISH- 

ment  in  Chicago  of  a  large  number  of 
social  and  philanthropic  agencies,  many 
of  which  have  survived.  My  first  organi- 
zation was  the  so-called  kitchen  garden 
association,  started  by  Miss  Ryerson, 
Edward  Ryerson's  aunt,  and  myself.  It 
taught  children  how  to  make  beds,  wait 
on  table  and  cook.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  over  by  the  public  school  system. 

I  was  a  member  of  what  I  think  was 
the  first  board  of  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  but  instead  of 
taking  the  courses  which  I  needed  I  was 
lecturing  to  the  students  on  the  juvenile 
court! 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  present  at 
the  founders'  meeting  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Lyon  on  Michigan  Avenue.  This  associa- 
tion has  brought  much  comfort  and 
healing  to  thousands  of  the  sick  and  dy- 
ing. Later  I  was  in  charge  of  its  school 
nurses  and  ran  up  and  down  inside  and 
outside  back  stairways  and  passed 
through  sweat  shops,  ugly  tenements  and 
unlighted  halls  to  visit  with  a  nurse  the 
people  under  her  care. 


I  was  not  in  at  the  birth  of  the  juve- 
nile court,  but  became  interested  in  it 
when  it  was  a  young  baby.  We  had  the 
probation  officers  at  Hull-House  every 
week  to  talk  to  them  about  their  duties. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  knew  what  a 
probation  officer  should  be  or  do  except 
to  use  his  or  her  common  sense.  There 
was  no  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
great  object  was  to  help  the  children 
brought  into  the  court.  At  that  time 
when  some  plan  did  not  work  well,  we 
promptly  consigned  it  to  what  we  called 
the  mortuary  chapel,  and  started  in  on  a 
new  one. 

I  sat  once  or  twice  a  week  beside  the 
judge  in  the  crowded  juvenile  court  and 
did  my  best  to  think  what  to  say  when 
he  asked  my  advice  in  regard  to  some 
poor  little  child  brought  before  him. 
Even  yet  I  want  to  weep  when  I  remem- 
ber the  first  little  girl,  about  twelve  years 
old,  whom  I  saw  there.  She  was  wrapped 
in  a  shawl  and  out  from  it  I  saw  what  I 
thought  was  the  head  of  her  doll.  It 
proved  to  be  her  baby.  She  did  not  know 
the  name  of  its  father. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  A  LONG  STRUGGLE  IN  THIS 

growing  city  to  get  enough  money  to  run 
all  our  charities  and  philanthropic  agen- 
cies, but  we  have  to  keep  on  working  and 
struggling,  never  thinking  of  defeat.  We 
must  learn  new  methods  of  raising 
money,  new  ways  of  conducting  institu- 
tions. We  must  have  hope,  courage,  per- 
severance— even  humor.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  want  you  to  consider  me  just 
an  old  person  reviewing  a  life  intended 
to  be  well  spent.  I  want  to  urge  you  with 
all  my  strength  to  throw  of!  indifference, 
to  make  up  your  mind  that  you  can  do 
— and  to  do  it.  Never  mind  whether  your 
own  party  or  another  is  in  power.  This  is 
your  government.  You  have  elected  its 
officials.  You  must  assume  responsibility 
for  your  city,  and  your  nation,  and  es- 
pecially for  keeping  our  country  a  democ- 
racy. Sometimes  I  feel  startled  at  the 
ideas  expressed  by  some  of  the  younger 
generation.  But  I  remind  myself  that 
their  approach  to  the  subject  is  different 
from  mine  and  that  possibly  we  are  both 
trying  for  the  same  thing. 

We  all  want  honesty  and  integrity  in 
business,  but  we  also  want  it  in  govern- 
ment. We  feel  sorry  for  the  poor,  but 
God  and  the  government  expect  us  to 
show  our  sorrow  in  some  effective  way. 
We  want  peace  all  over  the  world,  but 
we  want  peace  with  honor.  We  want  to 
be  happy  and  prosperous,  but  we  all 
know  that,  as  someone  said,  "We  must 
care  enough  and  share  enough  if  we 
would  have  enough." 
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THE  COUNTY  WORKER'S  JOB 


Swinging  the  Depression 

With  the  Killer-Dillers,  Hot-Shots,  and  Alligators 


By  JOSEPHINE   STRODE 


THERE'S  a  "Hot  Club"  of  young  people  in  our  coun- 
ty, and  we  social  workers  are  learning  to  "swing  it." 
As  they  say,  we're  in  the  groove  with  the  killer-dill- 
ers,  hot-shots,  and  alligators  at  every  jam  session  and  jitter- 
bug jamboree!  Yes  siree!  We've  trimmed  the  long  hairs 
from  our  case  work  methods  and  gone  modern !  In  plain 
English,  for  those  who  have  a  BS  (before  swing)  social 
work  education,  we  are  streamlining  our  thinking  and  our 
techniques  to  keep  up  with  the  young  folks. 

It  was  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  dropped  by  Ernie 
Padgett,  which  started  it  all.  As  far  as  young  people  were 
concerned,  we  had  been  worrying  along  in  a  kind  of  pri- 
mordial haze  of  good  intentions  and  case  work  compunc- 
tions. We  had  the  habit  of  excusing  ourselves;  we  were 
busy  enough  administering  benefits  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  little  children,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  and  the 
aged.  Anyway  the  young  folks  seemed  to  expect  nothing 
from  us,  in  fact  they  rather  seemed  to  avoid  us,  slipping 
out  the  back  door  as  we  came  in  the  front. 

The  piece  of  paper  Ernie  dropped,  and  neglected  to 
retrieve,  opened  up  a  new  world  to  us  social  workers,  fill- 
ing to  overflowing  some  of  the  wide  open  spaces  in  our 
thinking,  and  causing  us  painful  professional  qualms. 

It  happened  the  morning  Ernie  came  into  the  relief  office 
to  get  the  surplus  commodities  for  his  mother.  We  talked 
a  little  as  he  waited  for  his  bundle.  He  said  he  sure  wished 
he  could  get  a  job,  a  real  job;  NYA  work  was  all  right,  he 
guessed,  but  it  wasn't  real  work,  and  he  couldn't  seem  to 
take  any  interest  in  it;  jobs  sure  were  scarce,  especially  in 
small  towns,  and  even  farmers  didn't  want  a  fellow  any 
more.  For  my  part,  I  contributed  the  cracked-phonograph- 
record  kind  of  counsel  we  turn  on  for  the  young,  trite  ad- 
monitions about  patience,  perseverance,  ambition,  starting 
at  the  bottom,  working  hard,  and  if  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, try,  try  again.  The  arrival  of  Ernie's  package  termi- 
nated our  dialogue — to  our  mutual  relief.  There  had  been 
no  real  conversation,  no  social  interchange;  realistically  we 
were  poles  apart. 

Yet  I  was  more  than  vaguely  disturbed  ;  clearly  we  were 
failing  to  meet  the  challenge  of  youth's  need  for  guidance 
and  leadership.  Bewildered  and  confused  by  my  own  in- 
adequacy, I  absent-mindedly  smoothed  the  piece  of  paper 
Ernie  had  dropped.  Then  I  read: 

KING  CONGO  AND  HIS  CATS  AT  MACLENNEY  CORNERS 

MEET  His  MAJESTY  AT  SATURDAY'S  JAM  SESSION 
Out  of  the  world  you'll  go,  jitterbugs  and  alligators,  when 
that  killer-diller  King  Congo  and  his  Rhythm  Cats  get  into 
the  groove  and  go  to  town.  Are  you  hep?  His  Majesty  plays  it 
solid,  jive,  and  schmaltz.  Even  tin  ears  ride  his  hot-licks  when 
he  barrel-houses.  Long-underwears  forget  their  long-hairs  when 
the  King  tips  his  ride-men  behind  the  skins  to  get  the  clam- 
bake moving  with  his  riffs. 

Stop  being  an  ickie,  a  turkey,  a  noodler.  Pick  a  cute  num- 
ber, truck  to  Maclenney  Corners  and  lose  that  beat  feeling! 

What  was  this  ?  Where  was  I  ?  Yes,  this  was  my  desk  so  it 
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must  be  I,  and  there  was  Mamie  Lou  at  her  desk!  I  turned 
back  to  the  bit  of  paper;  I  read  it  again,  and  then  again. 
I  called  to  Mamie  Lou.  "It's  swing  talk,"  she  giggled, 
"about  the  dance  Saturday  night,"  and  when  I  asked  her  to 
translate  it  all  for  me,  she  said:  "Jeepers  creepers,  don't 
social  workers  know  anything  about  swing?  Don't  they  ever 
go  scooter-poopin' ?" 

Later  that  morning  we  gathered  at  a  staff  meeting  to 
talk  it  all  over.  Our  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of 
the  very  old  and  the  children  had  been  complete;  we  had 
not  realized  how  great  was  our  unawareness  of  young  peo- 
ple, how  far  we  had  drifted  away  from  them  and  they 
from  us. 

We  had  read  about  Youth  with  a  capital  Y,  about  their 
unemployment,  their  restlessness,  their  delinquency,  their 
drinking,  their  gambling,  their  delayed  marriages,  and  their 
submergence  in  the  unreal  world  of  the  movies,  the  radio, 
and  the  pulp  magazines.  We  had  not  realized,  however,  the 
extent  of  their  escape  from  reality  into  a  dream  world, 
where  even  the  language  was  unique.  Laughter  died  in  our 
throats  as  we  considered  the  serious  implications  to  the 
rising  generation  in  our  community  of  this  withdrawal 
from  the  actualities  of  life. 

WE  decided  to  delay  no  longer,  but  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  Youth,  and  to  tackle  the  problems  of  young 
people  in  our  own  county  with  a  view  to  doing  something 
constructive  for  them.  To  start,  we  set  ourselves  three  tasks: 
to  study  the  whole  situation  with  regard  to  young  people; 
to  review  our  own  local  situation ;  to  attend  that  jam  ses- 
sion of  King  Congo  and  His  Cats  Saturday  night  and  bring 
our  BS  (before  swing)  education  up  to  date. 

We  went  after  the  facts  about  young  people  and  found 
that  there  are  twenty  million  of  them  in  the  United  States ; 
one  sixth  of  our  population,  according  to  the  1930  Census, 
is  between  sixteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  Amer- 
ican Youth  Commission  tells  us  that  of  the  ten  million 
youth  who  reached  employable  age  during  the  five-year 
period  from  1929  to  1934,  five  million  were  still  unem- 
ployed in  1935.  As  to  the  number  of  young  folks  now  un- 
employed no  one  really  knows. 

A  rural  expert  tells  us  that  by  1940 — and  that's  only 
next  year — there  will  be  a  million  more  young  people  in 
the  rural  districts  than  the  million  or  more  who  we  know 
were  dammed  up  on  the  farms  in  1930.  This  does  not 
count  the  900,000  or  more  rural  youth  who,  according  to 
the  indication  of  present  trends,  will  have  migrated  to 
cities  and  towns  during  the  decade. 

Exhaustion  of  timber  and  minerals,  decline  of  soil  fer- 
tility, erosion,  regulation  and  quotas,  as  well  as  technologi- 
cal developments,  have  reduced  the  traditional  opportuni- 
ties on  the  farms,  and  the  great  majority  of  rural  youth 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  education  and  industrial 
training  to  fit  them  for  other  occupations.  According  to 
studies  made  by  experts,  75  percent  of  all  youth  do  not 
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receive  anything  which  could  be  called  guidance,  and  yet, 
admittedly,  there  never  was  a  time  in  history  when  they 
needed  intelligent  guidance  more  than  they  do  right  now. 

The  social  problems  of  youth  are  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  lack  of  economic  and  educational  opportunities.  One 
large  problem  which  right  now  looms  with  threatening 
consequences  is  the  use  of  leisure  time.  What  are  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  and  out-of-school  youth  doing  with 
their  waking  time — say  sixteen  hours  a  day,  112  hours  a 
week  for  each  one  of  them  ?  We  could  find  no  study  which 
gave  us  even  a  ray  of  light  on  the  mystery.  Nor  could  we 
find  that  anyone  has  presented  a  plan  for  constructive  use 
of  these  hours,  the  potential  value  of  which  is  being  lost 
forever  to  our  needy  civilization. 

The  National  Youth  Administration,  in  its  June  1938 
report,  states  that  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $75  million 
to  care  for  a  possible  600,000  young  persons  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1939.  Of  this  number  326,644  are  needy 
students,  leaving  273,356  youth  from  relief  families  to 
receive  part  time  employment  at  an  average  monthly  earn- 
ing of  about  $14.71  a  month  (NYA  figure  for  May  1937). 
The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  registered  in  the  one  and 
a  half  years  to  January  1936,  1,883,000  young  people 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  found  jobs  for  831,000 
of  them — the  lowest  placement  rate  for  any  group  aided  by 
the  service. 

We  are  prone  to  think,  or  rather  give  it  as  an  excuse 
for  not  thinking,  that  the  government  is  "taking  care"  of 
"needy"  people,  yet  these  federal  services  for  young  people, 
including  the  CCC,  which  offers  many  boys  the  temporary 
opportunity  for  healthy  activity,  help  not  more  than  prob- 
ably one  fifth  of  the  total  of  our  unemployed  youth. 

The  larger  and  more  important  labor  unions  are  not  ad- 
mitting apprentices,  and  there  seems  little  indication  this 
bar  will  be  lowered  in  the  near  future.  Some  unions,  admit- 
ting apprentices,  charge  fees  which  prove  virtual  bars ;  oth- 
ers have  fixed  the  entrance  age  for  apprentices  at  twenty- 
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"VT^OUTH  must  be  turned  from  the  mirage  of  civil  service 
1  as  an  opportunity  for  one  and  all.  When  as  many  as 
200,000  file  for  a  single  clerical  examination,  it  would  seem 
that  the  very  heavens  must  open  to  strike  us  in  the  name  of 
Guidance  for  Youth.  We  can't  all  work  for  the  government 
and  continue  to  be  the  democracy  we  prize.  One  saving 
thought  is  that  our  youth  are  seeking  security,  the  security 
of  a  job,  and  are  not  motivated  by  a  desire  to  increase  the 
reach  of  the  long  arm  of  government. 

In  our  local  situation,  what  did  we  find?  I  must  admit 
that  we  did  more  talking  about  what  we  do  not  have  than 
about  what  we  have.  We  do  not  have  educational  facilities 
to  teach  new  industrial  and  other  occupational  skills.  Our 
highschool  teaches  the  traditional  academic  subjects,  year 
in  and  year  out,  and  aside  from  one  venture  with  an  anemic 
commercial  course,  nothing  else.  Yet  we  need  in  our  com- 
munity carpenters,  electric  repair  men,  garage  mechanics, 
a  veterinarian,  bakers,  milliners,  landscape  gardeners,  nur- 
sery men,  an  optician,  dressmakers,  confectioners.  You 
can't  get  homemade  cake  or  cookies  on  our  Main  Street, 
except  three  or  four  times  a  year  when  some  church  soci- 
ety has  a  food  sale ;  if  your  radio  or  refrigerator  needs  re- 
pair you  must  wait  for  an  electrician  from  the  nearest  city. 
Our  automobile  accessory  shop  recently  hired  a  salesman 
from  a  city  sixty  miles  away,  when  we  knew  of  at  least 
seven  young  men  who  could  have  filled  the  job  satisfac- 


torily if  they  had  been  given  a  six-months  course  in  mer- 
chandising and  salesmanship.  Housewives  who  want  new 
shrubbery  or  plants  for  their  lawns  or  gardens  write  to 
mail  order  concerns,  or  travel  miles  to  neighboring  counties 
to  get  what  they  want. 

For  the  first  time  we  were  doing  some  real  thinking 
about  our  local  employment  situation,  and  we  realized  that 
a  thoroughgoing  study  should  be  made  of  the  opportunities 
for  our  youth,  the  training  needed  to  fit  them  for  these 
opportunities,  as  well  as  of  the  aptitudes,  potentialities, 
desires,  and  ambitions  which  are  the  contribution  of  the 
young  people  themselves. 

TO  date  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  relate  school 
experiences  to  the  life  situations  which  rural  youth  face 
today.  This  also  is  true,  apparently,  of  schools  in  metro- 
politan centers,  where  greater  school  funds  permit  of  wider 
curricula,  for  Homer  P.  Rainey  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission  tells  us  that  society's  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  school  and  employment  for  students  are  not  suc- 
cessful, the  wasted  years  extending  from  two  to  five. 

And  for  the  leisure  time  of  our  unemployed  youth,  what 
did  we  have?  We  have  nothing  in  our  county  in  the  way 
of  organized  community  recreation  for  any  of  our  young 
people,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  seek  artificial  and 
commercial  amusements  at  nearby  towns.  The  unemployed 
youth  seek  the  same,  regardless  of  whether  they  can  afford 
it,  or  take  to  the  open  road,  with  their  thumbs  as  their 
passports. 

The  churches,  the  Grange,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  are 
falling  short  of  enlisting  participation  of  the  mass  of  rural 
youth.  Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas  pointed  out  some  years 
ago  that  such  agencies  as  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and 
some  church  organizations  do  little  for  rural  young  peo- 
ple; his  conclusion  was  that  what  is  needed  is  a  special 
leisure  time  program  for  rural  boys  and  girls,  rather  than 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  these  agencies,  which  neither 
traditionally  nor  practically  are  geared  to  fit  the  rural  scene. 
Also,  we  know  that,  proportionately,  few  of  the  children 
from  rural  families  ever  get  to  highschool,  or  benefit  from 
4-H  club  activities. 

In  our  county  we  found  that  we  had  assets  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  highschool  principal  and  three  of  the  teachers, 
who  all  were  anxious  to  do  something  constructive  for  our 
young  people.  We  promptly  invited  them  to  meet  with  us. 
They  brought  along  what  books  they  had  on  guidance  for 
youth.  Careers,  Opportunity,  Vocational  Hygiene,  and 
Guiding  Our  Children  were  some  of  the  titles.  We  read 
from  several  of  them.  They  were  as  far  removed  from  the 
realities  of  the  life  situations  of  our  young  people  as  fairy 
stories.  Is  it  sense  to  tell  a  young  man  who  has  never  tried 
himself  in  a  job  and  who  has  been  looking  for  work — any 
kind  of  work —  for  two  years,  that  he  must  analyze  his 
aptitudes  and  interests  (which  he  can't  do  anyhow  with- 
out professional  help),  that  he  must  only  take  a  job  which 
he  is  sure  he  will  like,  which  promises  steady  employment 
at  a  living  wage,  and  which  offers  opportunity  to  win  pro- 
motion ?  Of  what  help  to  a  young  man  or  woman  today  is 
a  volume  of  success  stories  of  the  hardy  individualists  of 
our  pioneer  days?  Life  situations  are  different  today;  we  no 
longer  can  truthfully  tell  youth  that  "if  you  put  into  your 
job  enough  energy  you  need  not  worry  about  the  results," 
that  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  will  make  you  wealthy, 
or  that  if  you  study  hard,  wash  clean,  and  keep  your  shoes 
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shined,  you  will  "get  there."  These  and  other  such  formu- 
lae have  a  hollow  sound,  for  we  hear  the  echo  as  reality 
laughs. 

Young  people  today  want  to  chew  on  the  red  meat  of 
reality ;  they  want  a  vital  job  of  real  work,  not  made  work, 
whether  it  be  slicing  meat,  laying  rails,  selling  cheese,  or 
polishing  doorknobs.  They  want  the  chance  to  try  them- 
selves, to  feel  their  occupational  muscles,  to  use  their  powers 
on  legitimate,  needed  tasks. 

This  is  the  way  our  talk  ran  on  at  our  second  meeting. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  clearer  thinking  becomes  and 
how  new  ideas  pop  out  when  you  sit  down  in  a  group  and, 
laying  aside  your  cloak  of  mental  conditioning,  attack  a 
problem  directly  and  four-square.  And  we  did  not  spare 
ourselves.  Did  we  really  know  what  our  young  people 
wanted?  Had  we  talked  to  them,  individually  or  in  a  group  ? 
After  all  each  one  of  our  unemployed  youth  was  a  distinct 
individual.  Did  we  know  all  the  characteristics,  the  poten- 
tialities, the  aspirations,  the  background,  the  record  of  each 
one?  We  did  not.  Had  we  talked  to  any  of  their  parents 
about  them  in  a  constructive  fashion  ?  We  had  not.  Did  wir- 
even  know  how  many  unemployed  youth,  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  we  had  in  our  county?  We 
<lid  not.  In  fact  the  more  questions  we  asked  ourselves  the 
more  we  showed  ourselves  up.  We  had  very  little  to  be 
proud  of  as  far  as  our  young  people  were  concerned. 

WE  were  on  the  spot;  there  could  be  no  turning  back 
now.  For  the  next  meeting  we  decided  to  bring  in 
some  of  the  parents  and  a  few  of  the  youths  themselves. 
And,  if  we  were  going  to  tackle  the  problems  of  jobs  for 
our  boys  and  girls,  we  must  invite  some  of  the  business  men, 
like  Mr.  Simmons  of  the  lumber  company,  and  Mr.  Hark- 
ness  of  the  electric  light  plant,  and  representatives  of  or- 
ganization* such  as  the  school  board,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Rotary  Club,  the  American  Legion,  the  Wom- 
an's Club,  the  churches,  our  Consumers'  Cooperative  and 
the  law  in  the  person  of  the  county  judge,  or  the  county 
sheriff. 

We  are  making  progress.  We  no  longer  gaze  vacuously 
at  unemployment  statistics,  nor  shake  our  heads  over  the 
problems  of  Youth  with  a  capital  Y.  We  now  have  a  Youth 
Council  in  our  county  and  we  are  going  to  do  things  for 
our  124  unemployed  out-of-school  young  people  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age.  We  have  plans,  also, 
for  community  recreation  facilities  for  all  our  youth.  Each 
unemployed  youth  is  now  registered  at  the  office  of  the 
Youth  Council,  and  we  have  a  committee  at  work  on  a  can- 
vass of  job  possibilities — where  they  are,  what  they  are, 
•where  others  might  be  if  our  youth  had  special  training, 
and  where  they  are  not  but  might  be  and  why.  With  the 
report  of  this  committee,  we  feel  sure  we  can  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  board  in  the  interest  of  industrial  and 
trade  courses  in  our  highschool.  This  will  take  funds,  of 
course,  but  the  prospects  are  good  for  the  passage  of  the 
Thomas-Larabee  Bill  now  in  Congress.  This  bill  would 
appropriate  $899,705,000  for  the  next  six  years  to  bring 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  the  children  and 
young  people  in  all  the  states  by  means  of  grants-in-aid 
for  the  improvement  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  for  adult  education,  for  rural  library  service,  and 
for  a  wide  range  cooperative  educational  research  and  dem- 
onstration. 

In  our  county  we  are  attacking  ourselves  on  our  own 
frontier ;  people  talk  about  the  passing  of  American  fron- 


tiers, and  the  end  of  challenging  pioneer  days.  By  taking 
our  heads  out  of  the  clouds  of  economic  theories  and  gen- 
eralizations, and  facing  our  own  situation,  we  have  found 
that  our  frontier  is  right  before  us  and  that  the  enemy 
facing  us  is  not  the  Red  Indian  but  our  own  mental  inertia. 
We  still  have  resources  in  America,  and  the  greatest  are 
the  vast  unexplored  areas  of  cooperative  action.  A  new 
world  of  culture  stands  before  us  with  an  endless  challenge 
to  creative  thinking  and  enterprise.  The  frontiers  for  our 
young  people  are  new  and  uncharted,  but  the  demands  still 
are  for  courage,  ingenuity,  versatility,  cooperation  and  ser- 
vice. We  must  help  them  evolve  weapons  of  achievement 
and  give  them  through  intelligent  guidance  and  leadership, 
confidence  and  assurance  that  together  we  can  "Swing  this 
Depression." 

TO  return  to  the  education  of  our  social  workers,  with 
their  BS  training,  we  went  to  that  jam  session,  the  jit- 
terbug jag,  on  Saturday  night.  We  were  fearful  that  \ve 
might  run  into  some  erotic  or  neurotic  manifestations,  but  it 
was  all  quite  the  contrary.  Speed,  dash,  and  good  humor  were 
everywhere  apparent.  The  dancing  was  swift  and  strenu- 
ous. It  was  as  though  the  young  people  sought  to  shake 
off  their  troubles  in  a  mad  frenzy  of  physical  exertion.  A 
placard  advertising  songs  gave  us  a  clue  to  the  escape  from 
reality  the  young  people  sought: 

TRY  TUNE  TONICS 

Sing  and  swing  yourself  out  of  your  depression;  let  swing 
solve  your  problems;  let  it  fix  your  emotions  and  change  your 
whole  outlook  on  life;  here's  a  melody  for  every  mood.  Are 
you  wistful,  are  you  worried,  are  you  nervous,  are  you  beat? 
Let  Doc  Swing  prescribe  a  musical  pill. 

We  could  see  nothing  particularly  harmful  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  swing  at  this  jam  session;  it  was  merely  an 
escape  pill  for  youth  from  life  situations  which,  given  their 
lack  of  guidance  and  education,  they  were  unable  to  face 
realistically  or  to  deal  with  confidently.  On  the  whole,  we 
concluded  swing  is  no  more  harmful,  and  probably  a  lot 
healthier,  than  youth's  identification  with  the  unreal  world 
of  the  Hollywood  stars  and  the  ether  waves.  While  we 
adults  have  been  gazing  starry-eyed  at  the  alphabet  con- 
stellation in  Washington,  detached  from  the  realities  of 
our  own  home  towns  and  counties,  the  song  writers  and 
masters  of  swing  have  captured  the  minds  and  feet  of  our 
killer-dillers,  hot-shots,  and  alligators  for  a  good  share  of 
their  waking  hours. 

We've  got  a  long  way  to  go  to  do  the  right  thing  by  our 
young  people,  but  on  the  basis  of  what  noodling  we've 
done,  we'd  make  you  hep  that  if  you  start  a  representative 
youth  council  in  your  county,  with  everybody  pulling  and 
planning  to  give  your  youth  a  square  deal,  you'll  be  in  the 
groove.  When  your  staff  holds  it's  weekly  hash  sessions, 
play  your  facts  on  the  nose,  and  whether  you  shag  or  peck, 
suzie-q  or  truck — or  lay  an  egg — you'll  be  giving  off  the 
works  with  your  young  people,  and  together  you  can  do 
better  than  "Swing  the  Depression,"  you  can  swing  at  it 
with  a  good  left  to  the  solar  plexus  and  mow  it  down. 

This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode 
on  "the  processes  and  problems  of  social  work  where  the 
county  is  the  unit  of  service  and  practice  runs  out  over  the 
back  roads  to  the  villages  and  remote  farms."  Coming  next 
month:  Tighten  the  Corner  Where  You  Are. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  LOSE  SECURITY  FIGHT:  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  report  unfavorably  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  to  extend  coverage  of  the  social  insurances  to  employes  of  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. The  committee's  decision  is  based  primarily  on  the  ^m m  _^_^_^^^^ 
stout  opposition  expressed  by  religious  groups.  Opponents 
of  the  amendment  avowed  their  deep  devotion  to  social 
security  in  principle,  but  they  don't  like  it  when  they  have 
to  pay  for  it  themselves.  Individual  Congressmen  were 
inclined  to  favor  the  proposition,  but  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  heat  involved  in  reporting  out  a  measure  to  which 
there  is  such  formidable  opposition.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  and  a  few  other  organizations, 
worked  for  this  proposition,  but  most  of  the  interested 
groups  were  sound  asleep.  A  number  of  Congressmen  re- 
port that  although  they  were  deluged  with  letters  opposing 
coverage,  they  did  not  receive  a  single  letter  in  support  of 
extending  it  to  non-profit  organizations.  Unless  unusual 
support  develops  before  Social  Security  amendments  are 
taken  up  in  the  Senate,  this  proposition  is  dead  for  this  year,  and  probably  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


GLEN  LBET 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN:  A 

Means  Committee  has  been  taken  by  the 
lotion  on  the  proposal  to  put  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  on  the  same  basis  as  aid 
to  the  aged  by  increasing  federal  partici- 
pation from  one  third  to  one  half.  Re- 
turns show  that  this  measure  has  strong 
support  and  will  be  reported  favorably 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with 
little,  if  any,  opposition.  An  earlier  poll 
of  state  welfare  directors  showed  that 
all  of  the  forty-one  replying  also  fa- 
vored this  proposition. 

HOME  RELIEF:  A  group  of  liberal  Re- 
publicans are  working  independently  on 
a  bill  for  federal  grants  to  states  for 
"home  relief."  This  is  in  essence  an  iden- 
tical program  under  a  different  name. 
Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
groups  have  been  working  entirely  inde- 
pendently, and  with  such  great  secrecy 
that  they  probably  will  not  be  aware  of 
each  other's  existence  or  activities  until 
they  read  this  column. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
CRISIS:  The  Social  Security  Act  puts  a 
limit  of  $49  million  on  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  states  for  the 
administration  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. To  provide  for  administrative 
expansion  made  necessary  by  the  inclu- 
sion in  some  states  of  employers  having 
one  or  more  employes,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  most  state  laws  for 
merit  rating  systems,  it  is  estimated  that 
roughly  $74  million  will  be  needed  for 
administrative  grants  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940.  Unless  Congress  removes  that  $49 
million  limitation  there  will  soon  be  a 
crisis  in  which  states  will  be  without 
adequate  administrative  funds.  The  So- 
cial Security  Board  probably  will  request 


poll  of  members  of  the   House  Ways  and 
Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legis- 

that  this  limitation  be  raised  to  $80  mil- 
lion. As  the  10  percent  of  the  taxes  levied 
under  Title  IX,  which  is  retained  by  the 
federal  government,  amounts  annually 
to  more  than  $80  million,  such  an  ap- 
propriation would  place  no  additional 
burden  on  the  federal  treasury. 

TO     CUT     THE     GORDIAN     KNOT: 

Should  Senator  Wagner's  bill  for  a  na- 
tional health  program  be  enacted,  sup- 
plementary legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary in  practically  every  state  desiring 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits 
offered.  Forty-four  state  legislatures  are 
meeting  this  year,  but  most  of  them  will 
have  adjourned  before  Congress  takes 
final  action  on  the  Wagner  bill.  Thus 
state  action  would  be  long  delayed  since 
governors  seem  increasingly  reluctant  to 
call  special  sessions  to  consider  matters 
of  this  kind.  A  committee  of  six,  meeting 
recently  in  Washington,  has  worked  out 
a  plan  which  may  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty in  some  states.  This  plan  involves 
the  enactment  of  anticipatory  state  en- 
abling legislation,  and  the  committee  is 
now  working  furiously  on  illustrative 
bills.  Precedent  for  this  is  found  in  the 
action  of  a  number  of  states  which  en- 
acted anticipatory  unemployment  com- 
pensation, old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
laws,  early  in  1935,  although  the  federal 
Social  Security  Act  was  not  passed  until 
August  of  that  year.  With  the  encour- 
agement of  their  national  officers,  a  num- 
ber of  state  labor  and  other  interested 
groups  will  offer  their  cooperation  to 
state  officials  in  the  formulation  of  such 
legislation.  While  federal  agencies  can- 


not openly  advocate  this  program  they 
will  do  nothing  to  discourage  it.  These 
state  enabling  bills  will  be  expressed  in 
broad,  general  terms.  They  will  author- 
ize the  state  administration  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Health  Program. 
They  will  authorize  the  governor,  or 
some  specific  state  agency,  to  receive  and 
expend  funds  made  available  to  the  state 
under  the  National  Health  Program, 
and  will  authorize  the  meeting  of  such 
conditions  as  are  necessary  to  receive 
such  funds.  Generally,  they  will  pro- 
vide for  a  specific  appropriation  to  match 
federal  funds. 

COORDINATING  SUPPORT :  A  number 
of  national  organizations  interested  in 
Senator  Wagner's  health  program  are 
making  plans  for  an  informal  conference 
to  coordinate  their  activities  in  support 
of  the  bill.  They  are  hoping  to  get  Paul 
Kellogg,  editor  of  Survey  Midmonthly,  to 
serve  as  chairman. 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE: 
Some  liberal  Democratic  Congressmen 
are  working  quietly  on  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  to  states  for  "general  public  as- 
sistance." This  is  defined  as  money  pay- 
ments to  needy  individuals  who  are  not 
eligible  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  or  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
for  whom  employment  on  public  work 
projects  is  not  suitable  or  available.  This 
program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  putting  the  whole  public  as- 
sistance program  on  a  non-categorical 
basis.  In  the  states  the  program  would 
be  administered  by  welfare  departments 
operating  under  approved  merit  systems. 
There  would  be  variable  federal  grants 
ranging  from  half  to  two  thirds  of  assist- 
ance payments.  The  appropriation  au- 
thorized would  amount  to  $250  million. 
Although  this  program  would  not  have 
any  direct  relationship  with  WPA,  it  is 
considered  likely  that  with  such  a  back- 
log, WPA  could  concentrate  on  the  most 
worthwhile  type  of  projects.  The  Con- 
gressmen backing  this  measure  know  that 
most  non-political  administrative  officials 
secretly  favor  such  a  program,  and  the 
Congressmen  are  planning  to  bring  this 
out  through  cross-examinations  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

HEALTH  -  SECURITY  -  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE MERGER:  Under  the  Reorgani- 
zation bill  the  President  cannot  create  a 
new  federal  welfare  department,  but  he 
can  transfer  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  from 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


The  La  Follette  Committee  Reports 

THE  report,  "Strikebreaking  Services,"  submitted  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education  which  for  months  has  been  making  its  nota- 
ble study  of  violations  of  free  speech  and  rights  of  labor, 
presents  the  findings  of  the  committee  as  to  "commercial- 
ized services  offered  to  employers  in  time  of  strike,"  and 
its  recommendations  for  legislation  dealing  with  the  evils 
it  has  uncovered. 

Signed  by  the  two  members  of  the  subcommittee,  Sena- 
tors Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  and  Elbert  D. 
Thomas  of  Utah,  the  200-page  report  summarizes  the  volu- 
minous evidence  on  which  the  committee  bases  its  findings. 
As  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  "the  business  of  furnish- 
ing strike  services,"  the  committee  finds  that  many  detec- 
tive agencies  supply  and  supervise  "strikebreakers,  strike- 
guards,  and  propagandists,  missionaries  or  street  operators" ; 
that  "the  profits  made  by  detective  agencies  from  strike- 
breaking are  enormous,  ranging  from  25  to  100  percent"; 
and  that  these  profits  are  increased  by  the  willingness  of 
employers  in  time  of  strike  to  turn  over  "vast  sums  ...  to 
leaders  of  the  strikebreaking  class  without  question  or  in- 
vestigation." The  committee  finds  that  strike  services  are 
offered  not  for  protecting  property  and  maintaining  opera- 
tions, "but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  unions  and 
the  processes  of  collective  bargaining." 

The  committee  holds  that  there  is  need  for  both  state 
and  federal  legislation  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  commercial- 
ized strikebreaking.  It  has  little  faith  in  elaborate  schemes 
for  licensing  and  regulating  strikebreaking  agencies  or  their 
operatives.  Holding  that  "the  employer  is  the  key  to  the 
strikebreaking  problem,"  the  committee  favors  legislation 
forbidding  the  employer  "to  engage  agencies  or  individuals 
who  will  indulge  in  the  customary  practices  that  have  made 
the  strikebreaking  business  notorious."  A  bill  embodying 
these  recommendations  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
March  28. 

For  Workers  on  the  Railroads 

THE  first  report  of  operations  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  has  been  made  public  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  which  also  administers  the 
retirement  scheme  for  railway  employes  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts  of  1935  and  1937.  Here  is  an  industry- 
wide scheme  of  old  age  annuities,  pensions,  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  which  constitutes  a  unique  undertaking 
in  today's  vast  American  experiment  with  social  insurance. 

A  total  of  962  employers  have  been  held  to  come  under 
the  retirement  acts.  As  of  January  31,  1939,  more  than 
$7,800,000  a  month  was  being  paid  to  125,113  annuitants 
and  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Total  benefit  payments  amounting  to  more  than 
$148  million  had  been  made  up  to  that  date.  Tax  collec- 
tions for  the  Railroad  Retirement  system  exceed  benefit  pay- 
ments and  administrative  costs,  according  to  the  report. 

The  federal  system  of  unemployment  insurance  for  the 
railway  industry,  created  by  the  measure  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  June  1938,  removes  railroad  employes 


from  the  coverage  of  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  system  is  financed  by  contributions  collected  by  the 
board  from  employers,  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  of  wages, 
excluding  any  amount  in  excess  of  $300  per  month  payable 
to  any  employe.  Benefits,  which  will  not  be  payable  until 
July  1  of  this  year,  will  be  based  upon  the  employe's  total 
earnings  in  covered  employment  for  the  calendar  year. 

Many  industrial  leaders,  studying  the  development  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  scheme  for  railway  workers, 
see  in  the  plan  a  possible  solution  for  some  of  the  problems 
of  other  large  scale  enterprises,  now  trying  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  a  score  or  more  of  state  unemployment 
insurance  measures. 

American  Way 

MAYOR  LA  GUARDIA  of  New  York  City  has  de- 
vised and  put  into  operation  a  new  technique  which 
may  prove  useful  to  other  communities.  This  is  embodied 
in  an  announcement  which  is  clearly  aimed  at  preventing 
any  repetition  of  the  use  of  brown-shirted  Storm  Troop 
guards,  3000  of  whom  were  conspicuous  at  the  German- 
American  Bund  mass  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
on  February  20.  The  statement,  however,  does  not  men- 
tion the  Bund  or  any  other  specific  organization. 

The  order  is  addressed  to  the  heads  of  five  city  depart- 
ments— fire,  police,  licenses,  health,  housing  and  build- 
ings— directing  them  to  warn  building  owners  of  their 
strict  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  Owners 
will  be  required,  the  mayor  states,  in  permitting  public 
meetings  on  their  property,  to  furnish  all  ushers  needed, 
and  "under  no  circumstances  are  lessees  to  be  permitted 
to  use  their  own  guards  or  other  persons  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  preserving  order."  Only  duly  licensed  special 
police  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  the  mayor  adds, 
their  uniforms  must  be  approved  by  Police  Commissioner 
Valentine.  The  mayor  states  that  "special  rules  will  be 
promulgated  affecting  recognized  fraternal,  veteran  and 
religious  organizations." 

Here  is  a  formula  which,  without  infringing  the  rights 
of  assembly  and  free  speech,  or  marring  the  legitimate 
pleasure  of  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  war  veterans, 
Shriners,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  so  on  in  donning  spe- 
cial regalia  for  their  gatherings,  nevertheless  protects  com- 
munities from  the  affront  to  American  traditions  and  the 
danger  to  public  peace  inherent  in  having  meetings  "po- 
liced" by  private  guards  in  red,  brown,  or  black  shirts. 

North  of  Washington 

RECENT  studies  of  Negro  conditions  in  two  middle- 
Atlantic  states,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  have 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  inequalities  which  place 
almost  insurmountable  barriers  in  every  Negro's  path.  In 
New  York  the  legislative  commission  on  the  condition  of 
the  urban  Negro  population,  with  findings  based  on  public 
hearings  and  field  surveys,  reported  flagrant  discrimination 
to  be  operating  against  the  state's  500,000  colored  people 
in  the  fields  of  employment,  housing,  education,  recreation 
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and  hospitalization.  Not  content  with  passive  statement, 
the  commission  has  sponsored  the  introduction  of  fourteen 
hills  in  the  legislature  devised  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  labor  unions,  local  government  agencies,  public  utilities 
employment,  public  housing,  civil  service.  Denial  of  tax 
exemption  has  been  recommended  for  those  non-profit  or- 
ganizations which  withhold  their  facilities  from  Negroes. 

In  New  Jersey  the  state  commission  to  study  economic, 
cultural,  health  and  living  conditions  among  the  urban 
Negro  population  found  that  major  inequalities  in  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  education  face  the  state's  200,- 
000  Negroes.  It  also  revealed  discrimination  in  civil  service 
employment,  WPA  work,  and  in  non-competitive  state, 
county  and  municipal  employment. 

Parole  Conference 


National  Parole  Conference,  meeting  in  Washing- 
A  ton  this  month  at  the  instigation  of  President  Roose- 
velt, [see  Survey  Midrnonthly,  March  1939,  page  88]  holds 
opportunity  for  the  clarification  of  much  confused  thinking. 
That  such  confusion  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  heterogeneous  na- 
ture of  the  country's  parole  systems.  Federal,  state,  county, 
and  institutional,  they  range  from  the  very  efficient  —  such 
as  the  federal  system  with  only  6  percent  violations  — 
through  the  politically  controlled,  on  to  the  flagrantly  ne- 
glected, such,  for  example,  as  the  state  system  with  one 
clerk  to  keep  track  of  4000  released  prisoners.  Promise  of 
the  critically  needed  clarification  of  thought  may  be  seen 
in  the  three  goals  set  up  for  the  conference:  to  bring  out 
the  facts  concerning  parole;  to  formulate  desirable  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  its  administration;  to  promote 
closer  cooperation  between  federal  and  state  governments  in 
its  operation.  Preliminary  steps  to  these  objectives  have  in- 
cluded the  appointment  of  three  committees  to  work  with 
the  general  committee  in  preparing  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  material  on  the  declaration  of  principles  ;  on 
standards  and  procedures  for  parole  selection  and  release  ; 
on  preparation  for  parole. 

Medical  Care  for  Miners 

THE  $6  million  paid  out  annually  by  122,000  bitumi- 
nous coal  miners  in  the  Appalachian  fields  in  "check- 
offs"' for  medical  and  hospital  care  and  extra  charges  levied 
by  physicians  and  hospitals,  buys  "deplorable"  service,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative 
Medicine.  The  study  on  which  the  report  is  based  was 
financed  by  a  fund  for  medical  economics  left  by  the  late 
Edward  A.  Filene  and  administered  by  two  trustees  each 
from  the  Twentieth  Century  and  the  Good  Will  Funds. 

The  inquiry  found  "far  too  many  patients  on  the  doctors 
'list',"  not  enough  hospital  beds  and  "exorbitantly  high 
rates"  for  the  support  of  both  physicians  and  hospitals. 
Further,  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Medicine  reports,  the 
mine  physician  under  the  present  system  has  "distinctly  di- 
vided responsibility"  as  between  mine  owner  and  patient. 

The  study  does  not  place  the  blame  for  the  situation  on 
the  physicians  involved,  the  medical  associations  or  the 
"check-off"  system,  but  on  "the  type  of  control  and  the 
profits  made  by  the  coal  operators  and  contractors  out  of 
medical  expenditures."  The  survey  clearly  indicates  that 
"if  all  the  money  now  being  diverted  to  non-medical  uses 
and  to  exorbitant  profits  for  a  few  contract  doctors  were 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  company  physicians  good  salaries  with 


reasonable  prospects  of  advancement  .  .  .  and  to  supply 
good  nursing  assistance,  equipment,  and  medicine,  it  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  producing  a  service  of  an  adequate 
character." 

Something  Can  Be  Done 

FUTILITY  drags  at  the  imagination  of  most  of  us  when 
we  think  of  our  capacity  to  alleviate  the  mass  of  human 
misery  that  is  concentrated  in  the  Spanish  refugee  camps 
on  the  French  frontier.  The  misery  is  vast,  the  problem 
complicated.  Fortunately  "most  of  us"  is  not  all  of  us,  and 
there  are  hardy  humanitarians  among  us  who  are  not  de- 
terred by  difficulties. 

For  example,  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  at  work  in  the  refugee  camps,  the  effective- 
ness of  its  well  organized  program  limited  only  by  the  funds 
available  for  food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  colonies  that  it  maintained  before  the  civilian 
exodus  from  Spain  have  been  evacuated  into  various  refugee 
camps,  but  still  are  the  committee's  responsibility.  As  a  spe- 
cial project  the  committee  has  "adopted"  the  camp  at 
Argeles-sur-Mere  and  is  making  a  concentrated  effort  to 
carry  succor  to  the  240,000  desperate  and  destitute  human 
beings  gathered  there.  The  Friends  Service  Committee,  20 
South  12  Street,  Philadelphia,  likewise  is  throwing  resources 
of  supplies  and  personnel  into  the  refugee  camps,  cooperat- 
ing closely  with  other  agencies.  And  not  to  be  overlooked  is 
the  American  Red  Cross  whose  contribution  of  funds  and 
supplies  to  Spain  now  and  in  the  past  three  war-torn  years 
has  not  had  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Still  another  appealing  example  of  an  instrumentality 
through  which  the  individual  can  count,  is  the  Foster  Par- 
ents Plan  for  Children  in  Spain,  55  West  42  Street,  New 
York.  This  responsibly-sponsored  committee,  on  receipt  of 
a  pledge  to  "adopt,"  will  remove  a  lost  or  orphaned  child 
from  a  refugee  camp  and  establish  it  in  one  of  the  five 
colonies  set  up  near  Biarritz.  Nine  dollars  a  month  for  a 
year  will  save  a  child  from  indescribable  wretchedness  and 
give  it  a  chance  to  live  and  prosper. 

Thus,  while  the  mass  misery  of  the  refugee  camps  staggers 
imagination,  the  individual  'need  not  merely  be  shocked  and 
sorry.  He  can  do  something  about  it.  He  can  give  money  to 
support  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  on  the  ground,  who 
are  doing  what  can  be  done  to  the  limit  of  their  funds. 

Porter  Lee 

THE  years  of  happy  leisurely  association  with  his  family, 
his  friends  and  his  garden,  which  seemed  to  lie  ahead 
for  Porter  Lee,  in  his  impending  retirement,  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  December  1938,  page  382]  were  not  to  be. 
He  died  on  March  8  after  a  sudden  recurrence  of  the  ill- 
ness against  which  he  had  struggled  at  intervals  for  three 
years.  As  the  news  went  around  from  office  to  office,  from 
friend  to  friend,  a  stillness  seemed  to  follow.  Something  of 
warmth  and  mellow  wisdom  had  gone  out  of  life  and  no 
one,  at  that  moment,  could  talk  about  it. 

In  the  days  that  followed  there  were  marly  eloquent  and 
moving  tributes  to  those  gifts  of  mind  and  spirit  that  made 
Porter  Lee  a  rare  friend,  an  inspiring  leader,  an  eminent 
teacher.  But  more  poignant  than  words  as  an  expression  of 
personal  loss  and  sorrow  was  that  breath-catching  stillness 
that  came  over  all  his  friends  and  associates  when  they 
heard,  "Porter  Lee  died  last  night." 
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The  Social  Front 


Among  the  States 

DRISTLING  with  rebuttals,  New 
York  State's  commissioner  of  wel- 
fare, New  York  City's  commissioner  of 
welfare,  and  representatives  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
have  leaped  to  the  defense  of  the  state's 
administration  of  relief,  target  of  the  ver- 
bal fire  of  one  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  Governmental  Research.  The  latter 
organization  recently  burst  into  headlines 
with  the  charge  that  relief  costs  in  the 
state  could  be  reduced  25  percent  with- 
out any  reduction  in  family  relief  grants. 
Says  the  bureau's  report:  "As  to  ineligi- 
bles  on  relief  rolls  .  .  .  one  group  on 
home  relief  certified  to  the  WPA  was 
found  on  casual  investigation  to  consist 
of  ineligibles  to  the  extent  of  50.3  per- 
cent." The  report  estimates  that  the  cor- 
rection of  such  situations  would  save  the 
state  and  local  governments  approxi- 
mately $35  million  annually.  "Audits" 
of  local  relief  practices  by  an  outside 
agency  are  recommended,  including  home 
investigations  of  random  cases. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research 
are  not  clear,  but  apparently  it  is  an 
organization  of  private  citizens  con- 
cerned with  government  costs.  Requests 
by  newspapermen  for  information  re- 
garding its  financial  backing  have  been 
refused.  Shocked  by  the  bureau's  charges, 
based  admittedly  on  "casual  investiga- 
tion," the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
requested  the  names  of  the  towns  in 
which  the  bureau's  investigations  were 
made  and  the  methods  employed,  point- 
ing out  that  conditions  in  some  small, 
understaffed  relief  units  were  not  typi- 
cal of  those  throughout  the  state.  No 
reply  was  forthcoming.  Later,  at  the 
State  Conference  on  Social  Legislation, 
Abbett  Pulliam,  "coordinator"  of  the 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  at 
first  refused  to  divulge  the  bases  of  the 
bureau's  conclusions  except  under  oath 
in  a  legislative  investigation,  but  later 
promised  to  present  his  data  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Says  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association's  bulletin:  "Even  in  those 
places  where  the  efficiency  of  relief  ad- 
ministration is  admittedly  lower  than  in 
New  York  State,  the  results  of  such 
outside  investigations  .  .  .  have  seldom 
returned  the  cost  involved  in  making 
them."  In  New  York  State,  public  relief 
expenditures  are  audited  by  local,  state 
and  sometimes  federal  fiscal  officers. 

In  response  to  the  bureau's  suggestion 
of  the  need  of  a  legislative  investigation 
and  fired  by  its  statement  that  the  ratio 
of  administrative  costs  were  higher  in 


New  York  than  in  any  other  state,  two 
state  legislators,  with  the  paradoxical 
aim  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  relief  by  cutting  down 
administrative  costs,  already  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
joint  legislative  investigating  committee. 
The  committee  would  be  empowered  to 
hold  private  or  public  hearings,  subpoena 
witnesses,  compel  the  production  of  doc- 
umentary evidence. 

As  his  answer  to  the  charges  against 
the  department  which  he  heads,  David 
C.  Adie,  state  commissioner  of  social 
welfare  launched  a  counter-attack  at  a 
regional  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  on  Social  Work,  by  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Pulliam  as  one  who  could 
not  present  "a  single  fact  to  back  up  his 
statements."  He  would  welcome  an  in- 
vestigation, he  said,  because  it  would 
show  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  to  be  "as  clean  as  any  depart- 
ment in  the  country."  A  more  specific 
defense  was  offered  by  William  Hodson, 
New  York  City's  commissioner  of  wel- 
fare, in  a  report  to  the  mayor.  Mr.  Hod- 
son  pointed  out  that  percentages  are  not 
a  fair  measure  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency. The  systematic  elimination  of  in- 
eligibles runs  up  the  ratio  of  operative 
costs  but  pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  savings  in  relief  costs.  As  evidence  he 
stated  that  54  percent  of  the  persons  who 
apply  for  relief  in  New  York  City  are 
rejected  after  investigation,  and  explained 
that  the  investigation  costs  money  but 
not  nearly  so  much  as  would  be  involved 
if  those  ineligibles  were  accepted  for  re- 
lief even  for  brief  periods. 

Demonstrations — In  Mississippi  four 
demonstration  units  of  child  welfare  ser- 
vices have  been  set  up  by  the  children's 
division  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  which  plans  to  develop  two 
more  by  early  summer.  In  each  unit,  case 
work  service  on  problems  involving  chil- 
dren is  given  by  a  child  welfare  worker 
who  is  available  for  consultation  to  the 
local  welfare  departments  of  three  ad- 
joining counties. 

Audits  and  Aliens — Most  of  this 
year's  new  state  administrations  have 
begun  their  duties  by  stirring  up  the 
relief  pot.  In  Pennsylvania  this  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  county-by-county  audit 
of  active  public  assistance  cases  by  the 
auditor-general's  department.  This  was 
begun  in  Dauphin  County,  seat  of  the 
state  capital,  by  withholding  3000  relief 
checks  usually  sent  through  the  mails. 
Clients  were  notified  to  call  for  the 
checks  at  specified  distribution  points. 
They  were  there  met  by  representatives 


from  the  auditor-general's  office  and 
asked  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  "which 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  county  assistance  records  and  selec- 
tion of  cases  for  further  and  more 
intensive  investigation." 

In  the  same  state  the  senate,  evidently 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  anti-alienism, 
has  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  to  fur- 
nish information  regarding  the  number 
of  aliens  on  relief,  the  number  receiving 
old  age  assistance,  mother's  assistance 
and  blind  aid  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent  for  aliens  in  each  category. 

Split — Tennessee's  Department  of  In- 
stitutions and  Public  Welfare  recently 
was  split  in  two  by  action  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  new  commissioners  were 
appointed  for  each  section.  Heading  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  Paul 
Savage,  for  the  past  six  years  postmaster 
of  Ripley.  Four  days  after  Mr.  Savage's 
appointment,  Ellen  Barbour  Wallace, 
the  department's  director  of  field  service, 
resigned  in  protest  against  the  naming 
of  a  regional  director  whose  qualifica- 
tions do  not  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  the  state  welfare  plan.  Miss  Bar- 
hour's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
new  commissioner. 

Consolidation — In  Ohio  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  State  Welfare 
Department's  division  of  public  assist- 
ance to  take  over  the  administration  of 
relief.  Up  to  now  the  division  has  ad- 
ministered only  those  programs  provid- 
ing aid  to  the  social  security  categories, 
while  general  relief  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  a  director  outside  the  Welfare 
Department. 

Maryland  Plans — A  bill  calling  for 
a  fifty-fifty  sharing  of  relief  costs  be- 
tween state  and  local  units  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Maryland  legislature 
with  the  governor's  backing.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  consolidation  of  the  ad- 
ministrations of  general  and  categorical 
relief  under  the  county  welfare  boards 
and  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  preparing  his  budget  for 
two  years,  beginning  October  1,  1939, 
the  governor  has  included  a  request  for 
an  appropriation  of  $10  million  to  cover 
expenditures  for  all  types  of  relief. 

Dilemma — By  way  of  asserting  its 
independence,  the  legislature  of  South 
Dakota  adjourned  without  appropriating 
any  state  funds  for  the  employment  ser- 
vice. It  neglected  at  the  same  time  to 
modify  the  provision  in  the  state  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  that  pay- 
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ments  must  be  made  through  employ- 
ment offices.  Now  South  Dakota  is  in  a 
fix.  Without  employment  offices  no  one 
can  be  paid  benefits,  but  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes  continue  as  be- 
fore. A  few  weeks  ago  the  governor  re- 
fused even  to  see  federal  representatives, 
but  recently  spokesmen  for  the  state  ap- 
peared in  \Vashington  to  ask  what 
South  Dakota  should  do  now. 

Dreams  on  the  Range — Hill-billy 
songs  are  still  more  of  a  reality  in  Texas 
than  the  big  old  age  pensions  promised 
last  summer  by  the  successful  guberna- 
torial candidate  who  campaigned  to  a 
hill-billy  refrain.  Faced  with  the  reality 
of  finances,  the  Utopian  vision  of  the 
campaign  has  shrunk  to  the  prosaic  pro- 
posal of  assistance  grants  on  a  needs  basis 
for  those  old  folks  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  $30  per  month.  As  the  old  age 
program  now  stands  on  the  legislative 
calendar  it  would  involve  a  constitutional 
amendment  creating  a  2.5  percent  sales 
tax  and  other  increased  levies  designed 
to  yield  $26  million  a  year.  The  State 
Senate  Constitutional  Amendments  Com- 
mittee will  introduce  a  resolution  to  lim- 
it expenditures  for  old  age  assistance  to 
an  annual  $15  million. 

Against  Crime 

f~*\y  the  56,754  male  "felony"  prison- 
ers committed  to  state  and  federal 
penal  institutions  in  forty-three  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1937, 
more  than  half  had  been  incarcerated  be- 
fore, according  to  figures  of  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau.  Nearly  a  fifth  had  served 
terms  in  a  jail  or  a  juvenile  institution; 
one  sixth  had  had  one  previous  prison 
commitment,  one  tenth  at  least  two. 
These  men,  whose  average  age  was  twen- 
ty-eight, were  twenty-five  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  women  committed  during 
the  same  year  on  felony  charges.  Well 
over  half  of  all  the  felony  commitments 
in  1937  were  the  result  of  offenses 
against  property — burglary,  larceny,  for- 
gery; one  seventh  were  the  result  of  per- 
sonal violence — murder,  manslaughter, 
rape. 

The  figures  showing  a  total  of  71,110 
admissions  to  state  and  federal  prisons 
and  reformatories  and  65,302  discharges 
during  the  same  year  indicate  the  tremen- 
dous yearly  turnover  in  the  country's 
prison  population.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  149,921  persons  in  the  penal 
institutions — 144,723  male,  5198  female. 

Why  We  Kill — Homicides  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  approxi- 
mately 10,000  a  year  or  9  per  100,000 
persons,  occur  at  a  rate  four  times  great- 
er than  in  Canada,  ten  times  greater 
than  in  England.  Blame  for  this  high 
rate  cannot  be  placed  entirely  on  the 
world-publicized  gangster  element  in 


the  American  scene,  if  a  recent  study  of 
the  causes  of  500  homicides  reported  to 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  indicative.  While  fourteen  of 
these  wilful  killings  could  be  classed  as 
gangster  affairs  and  eighty  were  linked 
with  the  commission  of  felonies,  250, 
or  half  the  total,  were  motivated  solely 
by  petty  disputes  and  quarrels.  Out  of 
these  250  there  were  116  cases  in  which 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  either  by  the  slayer, 
victim,  or  both,  was  a  factor.  In  eleven 
other  homicides  preceded  by  drinking 
there  was  no  apparent  motive. 

That  environment  overshadows  hered- 
ity in  producing  homicides  is  suggested 
by  recent  studies  which  show  that  homi- 
cide rates  drop  between  foreign  born  and 
first  generation  American  groups.  This 
is  most  marked  among  Italians  where 
the  rate  for  immigrants  is  20,  for  the 
first  native-born  generation,  1.6.  High- 
est group  rating  in  the  United  States  oc- 
curs among  the  Negroes — 36  out  of 
100,000  in  the  Negro  population. 

Sex  Offenses — The  number  of  sex 
crimes  recorded  in  New  York  in  1938, 
exclusive  of  prostitution  and  commer- 
cialized vice,  came  within  three  of  the 
all  time  high  established  in  1937.  In  re- 
porting on  its  second  study  of  sex  offenses 
— the  first  was  published  January  1938 
— the  Citizens  Committee  on  the  Con- 
trol of  Crime  [see  Surrey  Midmonthly, 
June  1937,  page  192]  recommends  that 
the  mayor  appoint  a  committee  of  more 
specialized  membership  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  the  situation.  That 
its  gravity  has  been  impressed  upon  the 
courts  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  dis- 
missals and  acquittals  of  the  accused 
dropped  from  65  percent  in  1937  to  56 
percent  last  year.  Outstanding  difference 
in  the  findings  of  the  1938  study  and 
those  of  1937  was  in  the  youthfulness  of 
the  offenders.  In  1937  the  greatest  num- 
ber came  within  the  twenty-one  to  twen- 
ty-five year  age  group.  In  1938  they  were 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty. 

Illinois  Mote — Many  Americans  who 
raised  shocked  eyebrows  when  they  read 
of  the  beheading  of  two  nineteen-year- 
old  youths  convicted  of  thievery  in  Ger- 
many may  have  been  unaware  that  in 
Illinois  during  1936  and  1937  sixty-six 
children  under  seventeen  years  of  age 
were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  Only 
three  were  convicted  on  charges  of 
felonious  asault;  seven  were  sent  up  for 
"driving  an  automobile  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  tampering  with  an 
automobile."  These  incarcerations  were 
the  result  of  a  state  supreme  court  decis- 
ion that  the  juvenile  court  "exists  only  by 
license"  so  far  as  delinquent  children  are 
concerned.  Children  under  ten  are  pro- 
tected by  a  section  of  the  criminal  code 
which  provides  that  "an  infant  under  the 
age  of  ten  years  shall  not  be  found  guilty 


of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,"  but  any 
child  between  ten  and  seventeen  who  has 
offended  against  the  penal  code  may  be 
tried  in  criminal  court.  In  Chicago  a  fight 
to  extend  protection  to  older  children  is 
being  led  by  the  Citizen's  Committee  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  which  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  criminal  code  to 
read:  "A  child  over  ten  and  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  who  shall  commit  any 
act  or  omission  which,  if  committed  by  an 
adult,  would  be  a  crime,  shall  not  be 
deemed  guilty  of  any  crime  but  of  juven- 
ile delinquency  only." 

At  Last — The  old  convict  division  of 
the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration has  been  abolished  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  a  new  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  Institutions  set  up  to  administer 
penal  affairs. 

Ten  Year  Plan — In  Oklahoma  where 
it  has  been  found  that  70  percent  of  the 
boys  committed  to  training  school  "even- 
tually reach  the  penitentiary"  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  penitentiary  inmates  have  had 
previous  commitments,  a  "ten-year  plan 
for  the  state  penal  and  correctional  sys- 
tem" has  been  submitted  to  the  governor 
by  the  division  of  state  planning  of  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board.  Based  on  surveys  made  by  The 
Brookings  Institution  and  by  the  state 
planning  board,  the  recommendations  not 
only  include  improvements  at  the  existing 
penal  institutions  but  also  legislative  ac- 
tion establishing  a  new  intermediate  re- 
formatory, setting  up  a  board  to  super- 
vise probation  and  parole  as  well  as  to 
administer  the  institutions,  creating  a 
classification  committee.  The  latter  is 
pointed  to  as  the  most  vital  of  the  pro- 
posals for  building  a  program  of  "per- 
sonal rehabilitation."  With  an  eye  to 
"proper  segregation"  the  committee 
would  function  under  an  entirely  new 
system  of  commitment.  The  courts  would 
commit  the  offender  to  a  central  receiv- 
ing station  where  he  would  be  examined 
by  a  physician,  a  psychiatrist,  an  educa- 
tional director,  a  vocational  director  and 
a  social  investigator  whose  reports  would 
go  to  the  classification  committee  where 
they  would  be  used  as  a  basis  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  state  board  for  the  pris- 
oner's assignment  to  one  of  five  institu- 
tions varying  in  treatment  and  discipline. 

In  Print — Organ  of  the  new  National 
Jail  Association,  outgrowth  of  the  last 
Prison  Congress  [see  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly, November  1938,  page  354]  is  the  bi- 
monthly Jail  Association  Journal,  price 
$1  per  year,  35  cents  a  copy  from  the 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  2642  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  As  mouth- 
piece of  the  organization  which  "consti- 
tutes the  first  serious  effort  to  promote 
improved  jail  conditions"  the  Journal 
will  "provide  a  publicity  channel  which 
will  bring  to  its  readers  the  ideas  of  the 
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most  successful  men  in  the  field"  and 
"serve  as  a  means  of  exchanging  experi- 
ences." In  addition  to  editorials,  congrat- 
ulatory messages  and  features,  the  first 
issue  contains  authoritative  articles  on 
jail  standards,  jail  sanitation,  the  sex 
criminal. 

"The  Offender  in  the  Community," 
the  1938  yearbook  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association,  edited  by  Marjorie 
Bell,  is  a  "symposium  of  current  thought 
concerning  probation,  the  juvenile  court, 
parole  and  crime  prevention."  From  the 
association,  50  West  50  Street,  New 
York;  price  $1.25  in  paper,  $1.75  in 
hoard.  .  .  .  "Children  Under  Care  of  the 
State  Training  Schools  for  Socially  Mal- 
adjusted Children,"  a  special  supplement 
to  Vol.  3,  No.  6  of  The  Child,  monthly 
news  summary  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  is  a  statistical  report  of  the  sex, 
age  and  residential  status  of  the  children 
in  112  schools  for  delinquents  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1938.  From  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Schools  and    Education 

/CHIEFLY  because  of  the  desire  of 
those  seeking  citizenship  to  advance 
their  own  cases  as  far  as  possible,  the 
WPA  literacy  program  in  New  York 
City  is  reaching  new  peaks  during  the 
present  school  year.  The  classes,  which 
offer  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
English  as  well  as  aid  to  those  seeking 
citizenship,  had  an  attendance  of  30,476 
in  February,  an  increase  of  1172  over 
January  and  of  2901  over  last  June,  the 
highest  previous  month.  New  York  City 
has  roughly  a  quarter  of  a  million  illit- 
erates. In  spite  of  the  literacy  program, 
nis  number  remains  fairly  constant  be- 
cause of  an  annual  accretion  caused  by 
immigration,  and  by  migration  to  New 
York  of  illiterates  from  other  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Help  for  Freshmen — Believing  that 
many  university  freshmen  fail  because 
they  had  poor  opportunities  in  highschool, 
President  W.  B.  Bizzell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  this  year  arranged  non- 
credit  remedial  courses  for  those  who 
tested  below  standard  on  entrance.  This 
year  seventeen  freshmen  who  ranked  be- 
low normal  in  all  tests  have  been  en- 
rolled in  a  full  schedule  of  courses  which 
offer  no  credit  toward  degrees.  A  total 
of  401  freshmen  who  ranked  below  nor- 
mal in  one  or  more  subjects  are  taking 
non-credit  remedial  work.  Most  of  these 
students  come  from  small  highschools  in 
sparsely  settled  areas,  with  substandard 
equipment,  libraries  and  teaching.  Many 
had  been  partially  or  entirely  self-sup- 
porting during  their  highschool  years. 
The  non-credit  students  are  classified  as 
university  freshmen,  and  are  eligible  for 
all  freshmen  activities.  The  plan  is  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Bush. 


Public  Nursery  Schools — A  report 
on  nursery  schools  now  being  conducted 
in  New  York  City,  made  by  the  Public 
Education  Association,  745  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  recommends  that  the 
city  educational  authorities  undertake  a 
program  of  nursery  schools  in  connection 
with  public  schools  and  colleges.  The 
survey  of  nursery  schools  on  which  the 
report  is  based  was  made  by  Marion  S. 
Newcombe,  assistant  director  of  the  as- 
sociation. It  covers  149  nursery  schools, 
all  under  private  auspices,  maintained 
with  private  funds,  except  fourteen  WPA 
projects  and  one  school  in  a  city  hospi- 
tal. The  report  recognizes  "the  impossi- 
bility of  providing  public  nursery  schools 
on  a  city-wide  scale  in  the  near  future." 
It  adds:  "We  do,  however,  believe  that 
much  could  be  gained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  such  centers  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges." 

Record  and  Report — "Job  Opportu- 
nities for  Negro  Youth  in  Columbus,  O.," 
prepared  by  Chester  J.  Gray,  state  super- 
visor of  Negro  activities  for  the  division 
of  vocational  guidance  of  the  Ohio  NYA, 
is  a  local  handbook  which  has  many 
points  of  broad  general  interest.  .  .  . 
"How  to  Make  a  Community  Youth 
Survey,"  a  50-page  pamphlet  prepared 
by  M.  M.  Chambers  and  Howard  M. 
Bell,  discusses  the  purposes  of  such  sur- 
veys, and  details  methods  of  collecting 
information,  and  tabulating,  analyzing 
and  publicizing  the  results.  Price  25  cents 
from  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington.  .  .  .  The  National 
Occupational  Conference,  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  continues  its  series 
of  pamphlets  on  occupations  with  units 
on  the  bricklayer,  the  butcher,  the  den- 
tist, the  sheet  metal  worker,  and  the  vet- 
erinarian. Each  pamphlet  is  an  appraisal 
and  abstract  of  available  literature  in 
the  field.  .  .  .  The  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education  offers  a  new  pamph- 
let, "Living  and  Learning:  An  Aid  to  the 
Seeker  After  Adult  Education."  Single 
copies  free  from  the  association,  60  East 
42  Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  "Pennsylvania 
Program  of  Literacy  and  Citizenship 
Education"  (Bulletin  No.  293,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.)  brings  together  material  on  meth- 
ods, devices,  and  teaching  aids ;  a  digest 
of  legislative  provisions  for  English  and 
citizenship  classes;  information  as  to  nat- 
uralization procedure  and  immigration 
policies. 

Citizenship  Training — Training  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship is  being  offered  young  Wisconsin 
adults  through  local  school  authorities 
and  the  extension  division  of  the  state 
university.  The  program,  being  tried  this 
year  in  one  county,  will  include  Citizen- 
ship Day  ceremonies  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  on  May  21,  when  young  men  and 


women  who  reached  their  twenty-first 
birthdays  during  the  year  will  be  for- 
mally inducted  into  the  electorate.  The 
training  course  includes  non-partisan 
lecture-discussions  of  government,  na- 
tional, state  and  local,  held  in  each  gov- 
ernmental unit  of  the  county.  The  in- 
itial months  have  been  so  successful  that 
the  plan  is  being  expanded  into  a  state- 
wide program,  adaptable  to  every  coun- 
ty. It  was  formulated  and  is  under  the 
general  direction  of  Prof.  R.  J.  Colbert 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Exten- 
sion Division,  Madison,  Wis. 

Coming  Meetings — The  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education  will 
hold  its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  at  the 
General  Brock  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  May  15-17.  The  theme  will  be 
"Minorities  and  Democracy:  An  Oppor- 
tunity for  American  Adult  Education." 
.  .  .  "How  Can  We  Make  Democracy 
Work?"  will  be  the  theme  of  the  Sum- 
mer Institute  for  Social  Progress  at 
Wellesley  College,  July  8-22.  John  Stew- 
art Burgess,  head  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Temple  University,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  conference  lead- 
ers. .  .  .  The  1939  program  of  the  Vas- 
sar  College  Institute  of  Euthenics  (June 
29-August  9)  is  being  planned  in  terms 
of  three  conference  groups,  each  of  which 
will  function  as  a  workshop:  Develop- 
ment and  Guidance,  Conservation  of 
Natural  and  Human  Resources,  Conser- 
vation of  Family  Resources. 

The  Public's  Health 

"THE  principles  of  group  medicine  and 
compulsory  health  insurance  recently 
were  endorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Negro  and  Negro  Youth  at  its  meeting 
in  Washington.  In  its  resolution  the  con- 
ference pointed  out  that  "the  ability  of 
the  average  Negro  to  pay  for  adequate 
care  on  an  individual  basis  is  non-exist- 
ent." Recommendations  were  made  for 
the  granting  of  government  funds  to  be 
distributed  on  a  needs  basis  to  supple- 
ment a  socialized  medical  program. 

Against  Cancer — The  gradual  reali- 
zation that  cancer  is  curable  in  its  early 
stages  has  been  lending  renewed  vigor  to 
the  cancer  control  program,  prompting 
individuals  and  organizations  interested 
in  controlling  the  disease  to  enlarge  their 
activities  to  include  not  only  the  promo- 
tion of  research  but  also  the  formation 
of  public  health  educational  programs 
aimed  at  finding  incipient  cancers.  Most 
encouraging  to  the  whole  cancer  control 
movement  was  the  recent  announcement 
of  a  new  test  to  detect  early  cancer, 
comparable  in  accuracy,  it  is  hoped,  to 
the  Wassermann  test  for  detecting  syph- 
ilis or  the  Ascheim-Zondeck  test  for  early 
pregnancy.  If  the  promising  results  of 
the  test  continue,  the  high  cancer  death- 
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rate — second  only  to  that  of  heart  dis- 
ease— may  be  lowered  by  inducing  the 
public  to  submit  to  periodical  tests  after 
the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty. 

This,  the  second  April  designated  as 
Cancer  Control  Month,  according  to  a 
resolution  of  last  year's  Congress,  is  be- 
ing marked  by  a  nation-wide  educational 
campaign  under  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Can- 
cer and  its  organization  of  volunteers, 
the  Women's  Field  Army.  Last  month 
the  army's  commander  for  Massachu- 
setts, Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  Congressional 
Representative,  introduced  a  hill  in  tin- 
House  calling  for  $2,300,000  to  be 
matched  by  the  states  and  used  for  diag- 
nosis and  cancer  treatment. 

Cooperative  Health — The  Associated 
Hospital  Service,  New  York  City's  mil- 
hon-membered  prepayment  hospitaliza- 
tion  plan,  is  pressing  for  enlargement  of 
its  program  to  include  prepaid  medical 
services  on  a  free  choice  of  physician 
basis.  The  widened  scope  would  also  pro- 
vide a  plan  for  hospital  and  medical 
service  to  low  income  patients  in  the 
wards  in  order  to  give  them  "a  means 
of  becoming  self-sustaining  rather  than 
recipients  of  charity  from  physicians,  hos- 
pitals and  municipalities."  The  attempt 
to  introduce  the  necessary  enabling  legis- 
lation to  the  legislature  has  met  with  op- 
position from  medical  groups.  Although 
the  association's  officers  and  subscriber 
representatives  have  pleaded  for  legisla- 
tion that  would  pave  the  way,  not  only 
for  its  own  plan  but  for  voluntary  health 
insurance  of  every  kind,  the  only  medi- 
cal insurance  enabling  legislation  which 
so  far  has  been  introduced  is  the  bill 
backed  by  county  medical  societies  auth- 
orising a  separate  organisation  of  non- 
profit corporations  to  sell  medical  indem- 
nity insurance. 

Repercussions  from  the  Milwaukee 
medical  battle  |  see  "Medical  Rift  in  Mil- 
waukee," by  Andrew  and  Hannah  Bie- 
miller,  Survey  Graphic,  August  1938] 
are  echoing  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
where  Mr.  Biemiller,  an  assemblyman, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  low 
cost  group  medicine  in  the  state  and  to 
restrain  hospitals  and  medical  societies 
from  discriminating  against  medical  co- 
operatives. The  bill  specifically  would 
bar  the  state  medical  society  from  ex- 
pelling a  member  for  participating  in 
cooperative  health  plans.  Another  legisla- 
tive bill  would  prohibit  tax  exempt  hos- 
pitals from  restricting  patients'  choice  of 
physicians  as  have  those  Milwaukee  hos- 
pitals which  have  barred  physicians  of 
the  Milwaukee  Medical  Center. 

In  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion has  been  issued  prohibiting  the  Tam- 
pa Hospital  Board  from  banning  physi- 
cians from  practicing  in  the  municipal 
hospitals  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  local  medical  society.  The  ruling  was 


the  result  of  the  hospital  board's  action 
in  expelling  doctors  from  the  staff  who 
were  serving  certain  local  health  socie- 
ties and  were  not  members  of  the  Hills- 
borough  County  Medical  Society.  .  .  . 
Out  in  Utah  a  bill  to  permit  the  organi- 
sation of  medical  cooperatives  is  being 
backed  by  organized  laborers  and  farm- 
ers and  opposed  by  organized  medicine. 

Medical  Plan — Five  years  of  study  by 
the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association 
have  resulted  in  a  proposal  for  a  state- 
wide plan  for  voluntary  medical  care 
insurance  for  low  income  groups.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  subscribers  would  be 
acquired  from  the  rolls  of  the  Group 
Hospital  Service  of  Missouri;  physicians 
would  he  paid  on  a  unit  basis;  10  percent 
of  the  receipts  would  he  held  for  health 
emergencies;  10  percent,  at  the  most,  for 
administrative  costs.  Services  would  in- 
clude all  types  of  medical  care  except 
care  of  industrial  injuries,  accidents  cov- 
ered by  other  insurance  or  illness  arising 
from  chronic  alcoholism  or  drug  addic- 
tion. In  urban  areas  with  over  100,000 
population,  where  only  those  families 
with  incomes  under  $1800  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  join  the  plan,  monthly  premiums 
would  he  $3  for  an  entire  family,  $2.50 
for  a  man  and  wife,  $2  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual (whose  income  must  be  under 
$1200).  In  smaller  urban  areas— 5000  to 
100,000 — where  the  income  limitations 
would  he  $1200  for  a  family  and  $1000 
for  a  single  person,  the  rates  would  be 
$2  for  a  family  or  man  and  wife,  $1.50 
for  a  person  alone.  In  rural  areas  the 
premium  would  be  $1.50  for  a  family 
or  an  unattached  person,  but  the  income 
limit  would  be  set  at  $800.  The  plan 
would  be  administered  by  the  state  medi- 
cal association  with  the  assistance  of  a 
lay  advisory  board. 

In  Print — A  health  insurance  scheme 
which  grew  out  of  a  sick  benefit  plan  is 
described  in  the  "Report  for  the  Year 
1937  on  the  Sick  Benefit  Plan  of  Local 
91,"  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
union  locals  to  offer  its  members  some 
medical  care  as  well  as  cash  benefits 
when  sickness  strikes.  For  35  cents  a 
month  the  members  receive  $7  for  each 
week  of  sickness  and,  when  needed,  med- 
ical care,  X-rays,  electrocardiograms, 
laboratory  examinations,  medicines  and 
eye  glasses  from  the  Union  Health  Cen- 
ter to  the  value  of  $7.50.  About  92  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  local  arc 
women  earning  an  average  of  $630  a 
year.  (From  the  Union  Health  Center, 
275  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.) 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  issued  a  booklet  listing  the  personnel 
of  its  board  and  its  medical  committees. 

Sprightliest  of  local  health  officer's 
annual  reports  comes  from  Middletown, 


N.  Y.,  in  the  form  of  a  mimeographed 
booklet  called  "The  Seat  of  the  Trouble." 
The  humorous  sketches  and  informal 
method  of  presentation  are  attractive 
enough  to  lure  the  layman  into  reading 
through  facts  that  show  the  constant 
struggle  necessary  to  imbue  a  commu- 
nity with  common  sense  health  habits. 

Just  issued  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Health  and  Welfare  are 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  National  Health 
Conference,  July  18,  19,  20,  1938"  (price 
35  cents  from  the  superintendent  of  doc- 
uments, Washington,  D.  C.),  "The  Na- 
tion's Health"  (price  20  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents),  "Toward 
Better  National  Health"  (presumably 
free).  The  first  contains  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  last  July's  conference  with  the 
report  of  the  Technical  Committee  on 
Medical  Care,  the  second  is  an  informal 
account  of  the  conference  written  from 
an  interpretive  angle,  the  third  is  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet  written  in  popular  style 
presenting  a  brief  summary  of  the  needs 
found  by  the  technical  committee  and 
the  conference's  program  for  meeting 
them  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

Life  Insurance 

CYSTEMATIC  life  insurance  adjust- 
ment  among  families  served  by  Bos- 
ton social  agencies  could  yield  an  annual 
average  saving  of  at  least  $15  per  fam- 
ily for  two  thirds  of  these  families,  ac- 
cording to  a  recently  completed  study 
made  by  E.  L.  Belisle  of  Investors  Co- 
operative Society,  an  investment  and  in- 
surance advisory  service,  in  consultation 
with  leading  Boston  agencies.  For  any 
group  of  100,000  families  served  by  the 
agencies  participating  in  the  study,  the 
possible  savings  total  approximately  $1,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  figures  probably  hold 
for  most  Massachusetts  cities. 

Utilization  of  the  Massachusetts  sav- 
ings bank  life  insurance  system  would 
account  for  part  of  the  possible  savings. 
The  experience  of  one  settlement,  Lin- 
coln House,  as  an  agency  for  savings 
bank  life  insurance,  has  demonstrated 
that  sizeable  family  savings  are  possible 
when  social  workers  show  families  how 
to  adjust  their  policy  holdings  to  best 
advantage,  often  with  transfer  of  some 
policies  to  savings  bank  life  insurance. 
But  the  experience  of  the  office  of  Con- 
sultant on  Insurance,  Boston  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  has  demonstrated 
that  substantial  family  savings  are  pos- 
sible solely  within  the  industrial  insur- 
ance system  when  the  case  worker  has 
expert  insurance  advice. 

One  out  of  every  four  cases  referred 
to  the  Consultant  on  Insurance  in  1936 
was  finally  adjusted,  with  an  average 
cash  refund  of  $60  to  $70  for  the  adjust- 
ed cases,  and  a  lowering  of  the  average 
weekly  premium  expenditure  per  family 
from  $.94  to  $.48.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
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the  consultant  had  been  free  to  recom- 
mend transfer  of  policies  to  savings  bank 
life  insurance,  wherever  desirable  in  terms 
of  cost,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
double  the  number  of  adjusted  cases  and 
reduce  premium  costs  by  an  additional 
50  percent. 

The  study  recommends  that  social 
agencies  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  set  up 
a  central  expert  consultation  service,  co- 
operatively supported,  "to  provide  tech- 
nical aid  for  adjustment,  working  with 
and  through  the  casework  staffs  of  social 
agencies  in  general." 

Copies  of  the  complete  study  on  re- 
quest from  the  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  Council,  80  Federal 
Street,  Boston. 

New  York's  New  Law — New  York's 
savings  bank  insurance  law  went  into  ef- 
fect January  1,  with  three  banks  in 
Greater  New  York  and  one  in  Roches- 
ter acting  as  issuing  banks.  Three  addi- 
tional upstate  institutions  serve  as  agency 
banks.  Up  to  February  21,  2673  applica- 
tions for  savings  bank  insurance  policies 
had  been  received,  and  insurance  total- 
ing $2,349,950  written.  According  to  the 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  League  of 
New  York  (60  Beaver  Street)  the  typi- 
cal policy  is  for  $1000,  the  typical  appli- 
cant a  wage  earner  in  a  low  income 
group. 

The  Insurances 

A  STUDY  of  claims  under  the  federal 
old  age  insurance  system,  filed  by 
heirs  of  deceased  workers,  indicates  that 
in  approximately  60  percent  of  the  cases 
where  death  claims  have  been  paid  the 
wage  earners  left  no  estate. 

Preparations  in  Illinois — As  Illinois 
employers  commence  their  second  year  of 
quarterly  contributions  under  the  Illinois 
unemployment  compensation  act,  the  di- 
vision of  unemployment  compensation  in 
the  state  labor  department  reports  that 
Illinois  has  accumulated  more  than  $125 
million  in  its  unemployment  trust  fund 
on  deposit  in  the  federal  treasury.  The 
contribution  rate  in  Illinois  is  2.7  percent 
of  all  wages,  payable  by  covered  employ- 
ers. If  contributions  are  not  paid  when 
due,  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
one  percent  a  month. 

Costs  of  Administration — Slightly 
more  than  11  percent  of  the  $222,700,- 
000  paid  into  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds  of  the  twenty-three  ben- 
efit paying  states  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1938  went  into  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing unemployment  compensation  and  the 
employment  service,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  committee  on  social  security 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  Webbink. 
The  average  cost  of  administration  per 


covered  worker  in  this  period  was  $1.59. 
In  their  first  full  year  of  benefit  pay- 
ments, the  twenty-three  states,  the  com- 
mittee found,  "did  on  the  whole  a  cred- 
itable piece  of  work."  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  initial  year,  the  report 
points  out,  was  the  unexpected  load  of 
claims  presented  as  soon  as  the  laws  went 
into  effect,  owing  to  the  1937-38  business 
recession.  Handicaps  in  addition  to  the 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  were  lack 
of  experience  in  meeting  the  administra- 
tive problems  of  a  social  insurance  pro- 
gram in  this  country,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  state  laws.  The  study  showed  that 
in  the  current  handling  of  unemployment 
compensation,  "personnel  remains  the 
greatest  single  problem."  ("Problems  and 
Procedures  of  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion in  the  States,"  by  Walter  Marschek 
and  Raymond  C.  Atkinson.  Publication 
No.  65,  Public  Administration  Service, 
1313  East  60'  Street,  Chicago.  Price 
$1.25.) 

New  York  Problems — The  heavy 
backlog  of  delayed  unemployment  com- 
pensation claims,  which  reached  a  peak 
of  400,000  in  mid-January,  had  been  cut 
down  to  "a  few  batches  of  irregular 
claims"  by  March  9,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  M.  O.  Loysen,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  division  of  placement 
and  unemployment  insurance  in  the  New 
York  Labor  Department.  In  preparation 
for  the  new  benefit  year,  which  began 
April  1,  the  division  has  shifted  from  a 
"stop  order  system"  to  a  "permanent  pay 
order  system."  [See  "A  Balance  Sheet  of 
Benefits,"  by  William  M.  Leiserson, 
Survey-  Graphic,  March,  page  215.] 

The  legislature  extended  until  March 
30  the  life  of  the  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee investigating  the  alleged  break- 
down in  administration  of  the  state  un- 
employment insurance  law.  The  purpose 
of  the  extension  was  to  give  the  commit- 
tee more  time  to  prepare  its  final  report. 

Benefits  Paid— More  than  18,700 
claims,  totaling  over  $1,250,000  in  old 
age  benefits,  were  certified  for  payment 
during  January,  according  to  a  Social 
Security  Board  announcement.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  the  January  claims  was 
$67,  ranging  from  $40.21  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  $85.37  in  Delaware. 

Benefits  paid  to  unemployed  workers 
under  state  unemployment  compensation 
laws  in  the  same  month  amounted  to 
nearly  $29,200,000.  Benefits  first  became 
payable  in  eighteen  additional  states  in 
January  1939,  so  that  forty-six  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  are  now  making  payments.  More 
than  5,750,000  workers  earned  wage 
credits  toward  benefits  in  these  eighteen 
states  during  January,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  workers  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment compensation  measures  to  nearly 
twenty-six  million.  The  two  remaining 


states — Illinois  and  Montana — will  be- 
gin payments  in  July.  Increases  in  the 
amount  of  benefits  paid  in  January  were 
reported  by  twenty-three  of  the  thirty-one 
states  which  made  payments  in  Decem- 
ber. The  average  weekly  payments  for 
total  unemployment  that  month  ranged 
from  $5.35  in  Mississippi  to  $15.16  in 
Wyoming,  where  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  is  fixed  by  law  at  $18,  instead  of 
$16,  as  in  most  states. 

Relief 

PHAT  "government  policy  should  be 
directed  primarily  to  the  promotion 
and  maintenance  of  economic  prosperity 
and  only  secondarily  to  the  problem  of 
public  assistance,"  is  the  underlying  phil- 
osophy of  the  recommendations  for  a 
nationally  coordinated  public  assistance 
program  recently  drawn  up  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  New  York  City 
WPA.  The  council  is  composed  of  prom- 
inent business  executives  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  at  one 
time  director  of  the  city's  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau.  The  report  puts  its  first 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  helping 
private  enterprise  to  resume  employ- 
ment and  is  sprinkled  with  warnings 
against  government  competition  with  pri- 
vate industry.  The  businessman's  view- 
point is  never  quite  lost.  Thus,  tacked  on 
to  a  favorable  consideration  of  work 
relief  for  the  employable  unemployed  is 
the  qualification:  "The  direct  and  indi- 
rect effects  of  deficit  financing  may  out- 
weigh the  advantages  of  work  relief  over 
direct  relief."  Other  suggestions  might 
be  recognizable  to  social  workers  as  age- 
old  posers,  such  as  the  one  asking  for 
conditions  of  eligibility  that  would  not 
make  access  to  relief  too  easy  and  thus 
weaken  individual  responsibility,  nor  too 
hard  and  so  destroy  morale. 

With  some  qualifications  the  council 
agrees  with  the  present  general  policies 
of  direct  relief  for  unemployables  and 
work  relief  for  employables;  but  intro- 
duces a  third  classification  of  the  relief 
population,  the  marginal  group  between 
employable  and  unemployable,  for  whom 
"sheltered"  employment,  such  as  handi- 
craft projects,  is  recommended.  Two 
specific  policies  are  definitely  not  ap- 
proved, categorical  relief  provided  for 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
WPA  method  of  wage  payment  on  the 
prevailing  hourly  rate.  The  advisability 
of  providing  a  security  wage  under  work 
relief  is  agreed  to,  but  on  a  lower  hour- 
ly rate  so  that  hours  of  work  during  the 
month  "are  not  less  than  those  prescribed 
by  law  for  full  time  work." 

Major  innovations  suggested  by  the 
report  are  in  the  recommendations  on 
administration.  These  would  entail:  con- 
solidation of  the  federal  government's 
public  assistance  activities  under  one 
agency;  the  creation  of  a  non-partisan 
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council  to  have  access  to  all  the  adminis- 
tration's public  assistance  records,  to  re- 
view policies  and  performance  and  to 
make  recommendations;  similar  set-ups 
in  the  states;  establishment  of  a  merit 
system  for  administrative  employes ; 
greater  supervision  over  the  state  employ- 
ment services  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service;  closer  coordination  between  the 
administrations  of  the  employment  serv- 
ice and  unemployment  compensation. 
From  the  council's  point  of  view  the 
whole  relief  program  should  be  depend- 
ent upon  an  unemployment  index,  the 
program  to  be  initiated  only  when  the  in- 
dex is  above  "a  point  predetermined  as  an 
emergency  level,"  ceasing  altogether 
when  the  index  falls  below  that  point. 

During  its  study  of  the  relief  situation, 
begun  last  May,  the  advisory  council 
had  at  its  fingertips  the  findings  of  a  re- 
search staff  headed  by  Don  D.  Lescohier, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  AVisconsin,  and  made  up  of  authori- 
ties in  the  fields  of  economics,  research 
analysis,  social  work  and  public  admin- 
istration. The  findings  of  this  body,  for 
which  the  council  has  disclaimed  respon- 
sibility, have  been  submitted  to  Col.  F. 
C.  Harrington,  WPA  administrator, 
along  with  the  council's  report  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  administrator 
for  New  York  City.  They  contain  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  the  causes  and  ex- 
tent of  unemployment  and  the  methods 
which  have  been  used  by  state,  federal 
and  local  governments  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. Though  criticisms  are  made  of 
many  details  of  the  present  set-up — such 
as  categorical  relief,  WPA  wage  rates 
and  the  lack  of  an  extensive  vocational 
training  program  for  young  people — the 
general  picture  is  of  a  well  thought-out 
relief  program  functioning  effectively. 
The  research  staff  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  efficiency  of  the  New  York 
City  WPA,  of  which  Professor  Lesco- 
hier says  in  the  introduction  to  the  staff's 
report:  "Two  things  stood  out:  The 
quality  of  the  workmanship  produced  and 
the  spirit  of  employes  who  continuously 
work  many  hours  overtime  with  little 
hope  of  personal  advancement." 

Turnover — Buried  in  relief  statistics 
is  a  large  proportion  of  cases  which  rep- 
resent a  shifting  segment  of  the  relief 
population,  families  which  are  constantly 
alternating  between  dependency  and  self- 
support.  An  analysis  of  the  case  turnover 
in  Illinois  in  1938  shows  that  56  percent 
of  new  cases  had  been  on  relief  before. 
Though  the  average  number  of  home 
relief  cases  was  180,022  during  1938,  a 
total  of  301,483  were  opened  and  291,- 
662  were  closed.  Nearly  46  percent  of 
the  opened  cases  were  accepted  for  rea- 
sons other  than  loss  of  private  employ- 
ment. In  Chicago  58  percent  of  the 
monthly  closings  were  caused  by  WPA 
employment,  12  percent  by  private  em- 


ployment or  other  means  of  support,  30 
percent  for  other  reasons. 

An  analysis  made  by  Pennsylvania's 
statistically  minded  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  shows  that  90  percent  of  the 
cases  closed  in  one  month — January  1939 
— had  received  assistance  for  less  than 
one  year;  75  percent  for  less  than  six 
months;  50  percent  for  less  than  three 
months.  Nearly  half  were  closed  because 
of  private  employment;  one  fourteenth 
because  of  WPA  employment;  one  sev- 
enth because  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation; one  third  for  other  reasons. 

Chronic  Relief — A  study  of  147  fami- 
lies in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been 
on  relief  for  forty  months  during  a  five 
year  period  (1933-1938)  and  in  which 
there  were  children  twelve  years  of  age 
and  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
was  recently  completed  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Ap- 
pelbaum,  director  of  the  Medical  Service 
Division,  Rochester.  Tables  were  made 
with  an  eye  to  discovering  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  children  of  these 
"chronic  reliefers."  It  was  found  that 
their  education  and  training  were  inade- 
quate, their  attitudes  toward  work  and 
relief  undesirable.  As  111  of  these  fami- 
lies were  known  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  prior  to  1929 — some  as 
far  back  as  1902 — Dr.  Appelbaum  con- 
cludes that  closer  supervision  of  the 
children  of  relief  families  is  warranted. 
An  indication  of  the  attitude  engendered 
in  relief  children  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  out  of  299  marriages  in  the  group, 
142  established  new  relief  units,  the  par- 
ticipators evidently  being  content  to  con- 
tinue in  the  status  under  which  they  had 
been  raised.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
need  for  revision  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  combat  the  dependency  atti- 
tudes that  grow  with  the  length  of  re- 
lief. A  specific  recommendation  is  for 
smaller  case  loads  to  enable  the  worker 
to  carry  out  more  effective  treatment. 

Reviews — Two  types  of  operations 
representing  approaches  made  in  Illinois 
toward  improving  local  relief  may  be 
found  in  the  final  reports  of  a  study  made 
in  Peoria  at  the  request  of  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  and  a  study  in  Rockford 
Township,  Winnebago  County.  The  Peo- 
ria study  covered  administrative  prac- 
tices and  a  review  of  the  relief  case  load. 
It  was  conducted  as  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  local  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  city  officials  and  citizens, 
but  the  responsibility  for  determining  pol- 
icy, practice,  and  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram was  placed  upon  the  Illinois  Relief 
Commission  which  supplied  a  supervisory 
staff  for  the  project.  The  Peoria  Relief 
Administration  employed  a  special  staff 
of  forty  persons  to  reinvestigate  all 
cases.  Private  agency  staff  members  gave 
part  time  service  to  the  experiment.  The 
techniques  and  procedures  used  in  the 


review  have  been  collected  in  a  manual 
to  be  available  to  all  local  relief  ad- 
ministrations in  the  state.  Most  of  them 
are  now  in  continued  use  in  Peoria  where 
the  relief  case  load  was  nearly  halved  in 
five  months. 

In  Rockford  Township  the  review  was 
directed  toward  the  existent  administra- 
tive policies  and  relief  control  facilities, 
and  was  undertaken  by  a  study  of  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  case  records.  No 
additions  were  made  to  personnel  for 
the  experiment,  which  was  conducted  by 
the  review  director  of  the  commission's 
division  of  certification  and  service.  One 
accomplishment  of  the  review  was  the 
introduction  of  a  citizens'  advisory  com- 
mittee "to  promote  broader  community 
understanding  of  and  participation  in 
the  local  relief  program." 

Local  Administration — In  Indiana 
where  relief  problems  are  left  to  local 
township  trustees  without  state  super- 
vision, a  recent  "sample"  investigation 
made  by  the  governor's  commission  on 
unemployment  relief  showed  this  sys- 
tem, at  least  in  the  "sample,"  to  be  wal- 
lowing in  waste.  At  the  request  of  the 
council  of  Lake  County,  the  state  com- 
mission, which  serves  in  a  purely  consul- 
tative capacity,  hired  a  staff  of  compe- 
tent investigators  to  go  into  three 
townships  where  they  had  access  to  re- 
lief files,  and  made  home  and  collateral 
visits.  The  investigation  revealed  that 
there  was  flagrant  overcharging  through- 
out the  county  for  commodities  and  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  relief  population, 
such  as  coal  and  medical  services.  From 
a  sampling  of  one  tenth  of  the  cases  in 
one  township,  one  seventh  in  another  and 
one  fifth  in  the  third,  it  was  also  found 
that  approximately  45  percent  of  the  re- 
lief recipients  were  ineligible  for  aid.  No 
new  system  for  a  more  closely  integrated 
relief  administration  in  the  state  was 
included  in  the  commission's  recommend- 
ations which  involved  elimination  of  unfit 
persons  on  the  trustees'  staffs;  dropping 
ineligibles  from  the  relief  rolls;  estab- 
lishing and  adhering  to  definite  stand- 
ards for  amount  of  relief;  an  agreement 
with  the  medical  profession;  a  study  of 
hospital  expenses  in  the  township;  an  in- 
crease in  local  taxes  to  finance  the  relief 
program. 

The  Blind 

DLIND  purists  can  now  enjoy  the 
precise  speech  of  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  through  the  latest  talking  book  discs, 
"The  Woollcott  Listener,"  consisting  of 
a  selection  of  favorite  essays  and  stories 
compiled  and  read  by  the  author  of 
"While  Rome  Burns."  Parts  of  the  lat- 
ter, read  by  the  author,  are  also  avail- 
able in  talking  book  form.  That  audible 
reading  is  the  only  means  of  mental 
stimulation  for  many  sightless  persons  is 
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Walter  Gayle 

After  fourteen  years  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Guilds — Arthur  and  June  Purcell — have 
barkened  to  the  call  of  the  West.  Late  this  month  they  will  betake  themselves  'cross 
continent  to  Seattle  where  Mr.  Guild  is  to  direct  the  Community  Fund.  He  succeeds 
Earl  N.  Parker  who  is  joining  the  New  York  staff  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America.  Mr.  Guild's  professional  competence  and  his  engaging  personality  have  made 
him  outstanding  in  the  "chest  crowd."  Equally  well  known,  in  her  own  right,  is  Mrs. 
Guild,  a  lawyer,  a  student  of  social  problems,  a  writer  and  for  several  years  a  lecturer 
at  Virginia  Union  University  and  William  and  Mary  College. 


evidenced  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind's  estimate  that  75  percent 
of  the  blind  population  of  this  country 
have  been  unable  to  master  braille. 
Among  other  authors  who  have  read 
their  works  for  talking  books  are  Ste- 
phen Vincent  Benet,  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Pension  Recipients — In  Pennsylva- 
nia, only  17  percent  of  the  2460  blind 
persons  accepted  for  aid  in  one  year  had 
any  outside  income,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance. About  40  percent  were  previ- 
ously dependent  on  some  other  form  of 
public  or  private  assistance.  Just  ninety- 
three  had  some  type  of  employment  at 
the  time  of  acceptance,  but  vocational 
training  or  education  had  been  arranged 
for  only  2  percent  of  the  group.  Negro 
representation  among  these  blind  persons 
— 7  percent — was  slightly  larger  than  in 
the  general  population.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  total  were  over  sixty  years  of 
age.  In  this  state  blind  assistance  is  giv- 
en in  the  form  of  modified  pensions.  Ev- 
ery blind  person  is  eligible  to  receive 
$30  a  month  whose  total  property  is  less 
than  $5000  and  whose  monthly  income 
does  not  exceed  $70. 

Causes — Total  darkness  descends  up- 
on Negroes  with  twice  the  frequency  it 
engulfs  white  men,  according  to  a  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey, Sickness  and  Medical  Care  Series, 
Bulletin  Number  10:  "Blindness  — 
Amount,  Cause,  and  Relation  to  Certain 


Social  Factors."  (From  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  Washington.)  The 
survey  which  reports  that  there  are  at 
least  107,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States — the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  places  the  figure  at  130,000— 
found  that  there  were  146  blind  Negroes 
per  100,000  of  their  population  as  com- 
pared with  a  rate  of  75  among  whites. 
The  report  suggests  that  greater  fre- 
quency of  syphilis  among  colored  people 
might  be  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
in  rates,  but  its  finding  that  68  percent 
of  the  blindness  is  among  families  with 
incomes  under  $1000  indicates  that  eco- 
nomic factors  have  some  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  affliction. 

Diseases  are  the  major  immediate 
cause  of  loss  of  sight,  accounting  for  72 
percent.  Most  frequent  is  cataract 
which  causes  19  percent  of  all  blind- 
ness. Accidents  account  for  21  percent, 
with  occupational  accidents  heading  the 
list.  Seven  percent  of  blindness  results 
from  congenital  causes.  Though  syphilis 
is  known  to  cause  blindness  frequently, 
this  disease  was  reported  in  only  a  few 
cases,  probably  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  survey  for  which  material  was  col- 
lected in  a  house-to-house  canvas.  "Ill- 
defined  causes"  were  given  in  23  percent 
of  the  cases.  The  report  found  a  "direct 
correlation  between  blindness  and  age," 
65  percent  of  the  blind  being  over  fifty- 
five  years  old. 

Independent  studies  made  in  individual 
states  show  local  variations  in  important 
causes  of  blindness  from  those  found  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  by  the  National 


Health  Survey.  In  Illinois,  a  classifica- 
tion of  901  cases  shows  288  caused  by 
infectious  diseases,  84  being  attributed  to 
syphilis.  Non-infectious  diseases  were  re- 
sponsible for  only  53  cases,  though  108 
were  of  unknown  origin.  Non-industrial 
accidents  were  responsible  for  152  of  the 
cases.  ...  A  study  of  700  indigent  blind 
persons  in  Louisiana  found  that  the 
blindness  of  106  was  caused  by  syphilis, 
of  55  by  gonorrhea.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  73  percent  of  the  700 
cases,  blindness  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. .  .  .  Seven  percent  of  the  blind- 
ness among  the  2400  recipients  of  blind 
assistance  in  Indiana  was  caused  by  syph- 
ilis. .  .  .  Though  trachoma  is  mentioned 
as  only  a  minor  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  National 
Health  Survey,  in  Missouri  there  are 
20,000  people  suffering  from  this  disease 
and  plans  are  underway  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  state-owned  trachoma 
hospital  in  the  country. 

Industries — National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  formed  last  fall  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  of  government  or- 
ders of  brooms  and  mops  among  the 
workshops  for  the  blind,  has  begun  to 
expand  its  marketing  of  blind-made  prod- 
ucts to  the  general  public.  One  large 
company  with  branches  throughout  the 
country  already  has  purchased  doormats, 
rugs,  hearth  brooms,  dolls,  crib  blankets 
and  footstools. 

Allocation  of  government  orders  began 
in  January  and  purchases  other  than  of 
brooms  and  mops  are  now  being  made. 
Procedures  for  the  transactions,  under 
which  the  Procurement  Division  uses 
the  National  Industries  in  a  liaison  ca- 
pacity, have  been  formulated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products,  appointed  by  the  President  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act. 

In  Print — "What  Social  Workers 
Should  Know  About  Preventable  Causes 
of  Blindness,"  by  Eleanor  Lee  Hearon 
(price  10  cents  from  the  National  Socie- 
ty for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York)  is  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  symptoms  and  medical 
and  social  service  treatment  of  four  com- 
mon diseases  of  the  eye:  trachoma,  glau- 
coma, ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  inter- 
stitial keratitis.  .  .  .  "The  Thirty-Sec- 
ond Log  of  Lighthouse  Number  1,"  the 
annual  report  for  1938  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  readable  and 
well-illustrated,  presents  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  modern  method  of  making  life  for 
the  blind  more  bearable  by  helping  it  to 
be  as  normal  as  possible.  .  .  .  Over  700 
organizations,  clubs  and  societies  for  the 
blind  or  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
are  listed  in  the  "Directory  of  Activities 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
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Canada,  compiled  by  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Wilcox  and  Helga  Lende  and  published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York, 
price  $1.25.  .  .  .  The  foundation  is  now 
issuing  a  mimeographed  bulletin,  Legis- 
lative Neivs  on  W '(irk  for  the  Blind  (free 
on  request)  containing  digests  of  bills 
concerning  the  blind  pending  in  state 
legislatures  and  in  Congress. 

Professional 

A  MERIT  system  for  WPA  adminis- 
•^^  trative  employes  "closely  paralleling 
the  classified  civil  service  in  appoint- 
ments, job  ratings,  promotions  and  dis- 
missals" heads  the  list  of  reforms  planned 
in  the  WPA  for  streamlining  its  system 
of  administration.  Although  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  a  classified  civil  service 
system  was  eliminated  by  a  congressional 
resolution,  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  WPA 
administrator,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  planning  the  new  merit  system 
to  operate  as  closely  as  possible  within 
the  standards  and  practices  of  civil  ser- 
vice by  establishing  a  salary  classifica- 
tion scheme  and  minimum  qualifications 
for  the  various  positions  and  by  devel- 
oping comprehensive  training,  rating  and 
promotion  programs. 

Poor  Things  --  "Why  Are  Social 
Workers  So  Mean  to  Each  Other?"  is 
the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  The 
Therapist,  new  mimeographed  publica- 
tion of  the  student  organization  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

In-Service  Training — Rural  public 
assistance  workers  in  Minnesota  have  an 
opportunity  to  further  their  education 
through  an  extension  course  offered  in  a 
small  town,  Brainerd,  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota's  School  of  Social  Work. 
If  the  course,  which  is  restricted  to  "ma- 
ture, practicing,  paid  social  workers,"  is 
successful  similar  ones  will  be  offered  in 
other  centers  of  the  state.  Another  meth- 
od the  state  is  using  to  train  rural  work- 
ers is  by  providing,  through  child  wel- 
fare funds  earmarked  for  educational 
leave,  for  the  maintenance  and  transpor- 
tation of  several  workers  chosen  to  do 
"block  field  work"  under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member  from 
the  university's  School  of  Social  Work. 
Eligible  workers  must  have  completed 
two  quarters  of  graduate  work  in  resi- 
dence at  the  university. 

AASW  Members — Largest  number 
of  new  members  admitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers  dur- 
ing 1938  was  in  Chicago  where  94  joined 
the  local  chapter.  Cleveland  came  next 
with  59  new  members ;  New  York  City 
third  with  50.  An  analysis  of  the  educa- 
tional background  of  the  association's 
new  members  shows  that  the  greatest 


number — 164 — studied  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  the  next  largest  group — 85 
— at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work;  the  third — 62 — at  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Oui:  of  the  887  mem- 
bers admitted,  403  had  had  their  field 
work  training  in  public  agencies;  455  in 
private  agencies. 

Meetings — The  first  birthday  of  the 
National  Association  of  Day  Nurseries 
is  being  celebrated  this  month  by  a  three- 
day  conference  in  New  York,  opening 
on  April  26.  ...  The  newly  formed 
New  England  Conference  on  Child  Pro- 
tection is  holding  its  first  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, April  14  and  15.  ...  The  National 
Probation  Association  is  holding  its  thir- 
ty-third annual  conference  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  16-21.  .  .  .  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  is  the  setting  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  June  20-23. 

Summer  Session — Theme  of  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration, beginning  June  21,  will  be  taxa- 
tion and  its  relation  to  social  welfare. 
Mabel  Newcomer  of  the  department  of 
economics,  Vassar  College,  will  be  guest 
professor,  presenting  courses  on  "Taxa- 
tion and  the  Social  Welfare  Program" 
and  "Special  Problems  in  Taxation  for 
Social  Workers."  Other  courses  will  be 
given  by  Edith  Abbott,  dean  of  the 
school,  and  Eleanor  Glotz  Cranefield  of 
the  Institute  of  Health  and  Social  Sci- 
ence of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Studies  in  research  and  social  trends 
will  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  university's  depart- 
ment of  sociology  with  courses  on  "Social 
Psychology  and  Social  Attitudes,"  "Eco- 
nomic Factors  in  Modern  Culture," 
"Methods  of  Social  Research,"  and  "Eu- 
ropean Sociology."  The  session  is  divided 
into  two  terms:  the  first  beginning  June 
21 ;  the  second,  July  24. 

Going  Abroad?— The  fourth  World 
Congress  of  Workers  for  the  Crippled, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
the  English  Central  Council  for  the  Care 
of  Cripples,  will  meet  in  London  from 
July  16-22.  .  .  .  Topic  of  the  fourth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Social  Work 
to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1940  probably 
will  be  "The  Adolescent."  A  summer 
school  similar  to  that  held  in  London  in 
connection  with  the  1936  conference  is 
being  planned.  .  .  .  The  eighth  Biennial 
Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  will  meet  this 
summer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  6-11. 

In  Print — Community  Coordination, 
new  publication  of  the  Coordinating 
Councils,  Inc.,  139  North  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif,  (price  10  cents  a  copy, 


50  cents  a  year),  succeeds  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  Bulletin.  Its  purpose  is 
to  serve  as  a  medium  for  exchange  of 
information  between  regional  coordinat- 
ing councils  throughout  the  country  and 
as  a  disseminator  of  news  regarding  suc- 
cessfully functioning  cooperative  pro- 
grams. According  to  an  editorial  in  the 
publication  it  was  stimulated  by  the  "be- 
lief that  life  in  our  modern  communi- 
ties .  .  .  can  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
needs  more  adequately  met  through  a 
process  of  cooperation  and  coordination." 

People  and  Things 

f~^  HARITY  racketeering  still  brings 
home  the  bacon  to  unscrupulous  so- 
licitors in  Boston  where  one  small  busi- 
nessman recently  fell  prey  to  fifty-one  of 
these  spurious  collectors.  After  having 
responded  to  fifty-two  appeals  with  $5  to 
$15  donations  totaling  $290,  the  would- 
be  philanthropist  took  his  receipts  to  the 
Information  Bureau  of  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  where  he  learned  that 
only  one  represented  a  gift  to  a  reputa- 
ble organization.  Many  of  the  donations 
had  been  made  to  professional  promo- 
ters who  took  from  50  to  100  percent  of 
the  money  collected.  Others  had  been  re- 
sponses to  "urgent"  appeals  for  non- 
existent charities. 

Moving — For  some  people  spring  is 
not  only  the  bearer  of  flowers  and  colds 
but  also  of  new  jobs.  Among  these  are 
Leo  Gallin,  formerly  with  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  who  has  gone 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  become  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund; 
John  Colt,  former  New  Jersey  State 
finance  commissioner,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  parole  division  of 
the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen- 
cies ;  Helen  Wood,  who  has  resigned  as 
head  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
division  of  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Labor  to  become  a  regional  director 
of  the  Federal  Wages  and  Hours  Ad- 
ministration; Dr.  John  A.  Hartwell, 
until  recently  director  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  who  this  month 
took  up  duties  as  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Glad  Department — First  recipient  of 
the  Outlook  Floral  Salute  recently  es- 
tablished by  the  Pittsburgh  publication, 
American  Jewish  Outlook,  was  Henry 
Kaufmann,  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  in  Pitts- 
burgh as  "Uncle  Henry."  The  salute  is 
to  be  awarded  each  week  to  the  person 
of  any  race  or  creed  adjudged  as  having 
accomplished  something  of  outstanding 
benefit  for  the  Pittsburgh  community. 
Mr.  Kaufmann's  most  recent  "accom- 
plishment" was  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  the 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement.  To  the  gifts 
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of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaufmann,  made  as  a 
memorial  to  their  daughter  Irene,  this 
non-sectarian  recreation  center  serving 
Pittsburgh's  notorious  Hill  district  owes 
much  of  its  development  from  a  small 
project  operating  in  one  room  on  a  budg- 
et of  $2000  to  the  present  modern  insti- 
tution with  a  yearly  expenditure  of  some 
$88,000.  The  settlement  recently  cele- 
brated its  forty-fourth  birthday  with  a 
"living  report":  exhibits  of  the  music, 
art,  drama,  athletics  which  are  a  part  of 
the  program  in  the  house. 

The  Simmons  College  School  of  Social 
Work  is  $50,000  richer  through  a  gift  of 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  professor  emer- 
itus of  social  ethics  and  of  clinical  medi- 
cine at  Harvard.  .  .  .  Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  two  member  agencies  of 
the  Cleveland  Community  Fund:  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
and  the  Children's  Fresh  Air  Camp,  both 
celebrating  their  golden  anniversaries  this 
year. 

Educators — First  woman  to  be  elected 
dean  of  a  graduate  school  is  Dr.  Frieda 
Wunderlich,  the  only  woman  faculty 
member  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research's  Graduate  Faculty  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Sciences,  popularly  known 
as  the  University  in  Exile.  Prior  to  1933, 
Dr.  Wunderlich  held  a  succession  of  im- 
portant educational  and  governmental 
positions  in  Germany.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Berlin,  director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Social  Policy,  professor  of 


economics  at  the  Berufspaedagogische 
Institut  in  Berlin,  and  editor  of  the  So- 
ziale  Praxis,  social-political  weekly.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  director  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  will  take  office  at  the  end  of 
the  present  academic  year. 

May  Day — City  editors  buried  under 
pictures  of  labor  parades  and  college 
beauty  queens  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
official  significance  of  May  Day,  desig- 
nated as  Child  Health  Day  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau.  This  year's  slogan 
will  be  "The  Health  of  the  Child  is 
the  Power  of  the  Nation."  Nutrition 
problems  will  be  emphasized. 

Housing  Trips— The  National  Pub- 
lic Housing  Conference's  fourth  Euro- 
pean tour  will  be  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  Irving  Brandt,  vice-presi- 
dent, journalist  and  consultant  of  the 
Department  of  Interior.  Sailing  from 
New  York,  June  22,  the  group  will  be  in 
Europe  until  August  10.  Details  from 
the  conference's  office,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York.  ...  A  trip  for  a 
small  group  of  people  interested  in  hous- 
ing and  town  planning  will  be  led  by  Al- 
bert Mayer,  well  known  architect-plan- 
ner, sailing  from  New  York  June  23  and 
returning  August  1.  Mr.  Mayer  is  leav- 
ing business  arrangements  to  William  M. 
Barkley,  Babson  Park,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Both  groups  will  attend  some  of  the 


meetings  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Housing  and  Town  Planning  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm,  July  8  to  15.  (Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Paula  Shafer,  Cantersteen  47, 
Brussels,  Belgium). 

Centennial — The  oldest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  Middlewest,  the  Central 
Free  Dispensary  in  Chicago  completes 
a  century  of  service  this  year.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1839  as  a  clinic  in  the  offices 
of  Dr.  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  who  took  it 
with  him  to  Rush  Medical  College  when 
he  became  one  of  the  first  instructors  of 
that  institution  in  1843.  Since  then  the 
clinic  has  moved  again  and  again,  been 
known  by  a  number  of  names,  participa- 
ted in  several  "mergers,"  given  medical 
aid  to  over  a  million  Chicagoans,  and 
helped  to  train  more  than  10,000  doctors. 
Its  staff  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
chloroform  was  used  as  an  anesthetic  in 
this  dispensary  ten  days  before  its  use 
in  New  York  City. 

Christened — "Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York"  is  the  name  chosen 
for  the  new  organization  to  emerge  from 
the  union  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1939, 
page  80.]  The  securing  of  formal  ap- 
proval for  the  merger  from  various  state 
authorities  and  the  filing  of  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  are  the  only  steps  re- 
maining to  complete  the  consolidation. 


Health 

HEALTH  SECURITY  FOR  THE  NA- 
TION, by  John  A.  Kingsbury.  39  pp.  L.  I. 
D.  Pamphlet  Scries.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

A  well-known  social  worker  paints  a 
dark  picture  of  the  present  distribution  of 
medical  care  in  this  country  and  presents 
his  arguments  for  believing  that  compul- 
sory health  insurance  is  the  best  method 
of  solving  the  problem. 

DISABILITY  FROM  SPECIFIC  CAUSES 
IN  RELATION  TO  ECONOMIC  STA- 
TUS. NATIONAL  HEALTH  SURVEY,  PRELIM- 
INARY REPORTS.  Sickness  and  Medical  Care 
Series,  Bulletin  No.  9.  13  pp.  From  the 
Division  of  Public  Health  Methods,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  Washington. 

A  follow-up  of  an  earlier  pamphlet 
which  found  that  disability  occurs  most 
frequently  in  low-income  groups.  This  one 
shows  the  definite  relationship  between 
economic  status  and  each  type  of  disease, 
accident  or  impairment  that  causes  dis- 
ability. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN,  by  Edna  E.  Nicholson.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  Social  Research  Series 
No.  7.  Price  25  cents  from  the  association, 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Combined  and  revised  edition  of  two 
studies,  one  made  in  Detroit,  one  in  New 
York,  to  determine  why  tuberculosis  takes 
a  higher  toll  among  young  women  than 
among  young  men.  Indications  point  to  a 


The  Pamphlet  Shelf 

relationship  between  the  physical  changes 
of  adolescence  and  susceptibility  to  this 
disease. 

Public  Welfare 

INVENTORY:  AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  RE- 
SULTS or  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  100  pp. 
Price  30  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington. 

Accomplishments  in  terms  of  "material 
and  social  results"  of  five  years  of  WPA. 
Well  chosen  photographs  help  produce  the 
impression  that  the  federal  works  pro- 
gram has  done  a  lot  more  than  just  keep 
people  from  going  hungry. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DROUGHT  AND  DE- 
PRESSION ON  A  RURAL  COMMUN- 
ITY: A  CASE  STUDY  IN  HASKELL  COUNTY, 
KANSAS,  by  A.  D.  Edwards.  116  pp.  Report 
No.  VII. 

DISADVANTAGED  CLASSES  IN  AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE,  by  Carl  C.  Tay- 
lor, Helen  W.  Wheeler,  and  E.  L.  Kirk- 
patrick.  124  pp.  Report  No.  VIII. 

ANALYSIS  OF  70,000  RURAL  REHABIL- 
ITATION FAMILIES,  by  E.  L.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  93  pp.  Report  No.  IX. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  IN  FOUR 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  MOUN- 
TAIN COUNTIES,  by  C.  P.  Loomis  and 
L.  S.  Dodson.  59  pp.  Report  No.  X. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  OF  THE  RES- 
IDENTS OF  SEVEN  RURAL  RESET- 
TLEMENT COMMUNITIES,  by  C.  P. 
Loomis  and  Dwight  M.  Davidson,  Jr.  93  pp. 
Report  No.  XI. 


SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  AN  ESTABI.SHED  RUR- 
BAN  COMMUNITY,  SOUTH  HOLLAND, 
ILLINOIS,  by  L.  S.  Dodson.  56  pp.  Report 
No.  XVI. 

All  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  Washington. 

Seven  of  a  series  of  social  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  for  the  administra- 
tors of  programs  for  the  welfare  of  rural 
people. 

Miscellaneous 

NEGRO  LIBERATION,  by  James  S.  Allen. 
International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  46  pp.  Price  5  cents. 

A  revision  of  a  1932  pamphlet  of  the 
same  title,  reviewing  the  problem  as  going 
beyond  a  mere  branch  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  a  fight  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South. 


PORTFOLIO  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
AND  MONUMENT  SYSTEM,  a  set  of 
four  illustrated  booklets,  32  pp  each.  Part 
I,  What  Are  National  Parks?  Part  II, 
Conservation  of  Nature;  Part  III,  Preserva- 
tion of  History;  Part  IV,  Facilities  and 
Service.  Issued  by  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  901  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  Price  75  cents  from 
the  association. 

Mostly  photographs  of  an  extremely 
photogenic  subject;  education  deliciously 
sugar-coated. 
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Readers  Write 


Practically  None 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  member  of  the  rural 
committee  for  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  is  worried.  He  writes 
that  the  Buffalo  hotels  schedule  the  fol- 
lowing meal  hours:  breakfast,  6  to  11; 
luncheon,  11  to  3;  dinner,  3  to  8.  He 
wonders  what  time  will  be  left  for  at- 
tending the  conference! 
Chicago  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Delicate  Business 

To  TH£  EDITOR:  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  heard  the  situation  of  the  welfare 
administrator  summed  up  more  neatly  or 
quaintly  than  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  paper  submitted  by  a  Spanish- 
speaking  student  in  the  state  university: 

"The  business  of  public  relief  is  a  deli- 
cate one  to  administer;  it  exposes  one  to 
reproach  on  the  part  of  the  clients  for 
giving  too  little,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
criticisms  from  the  public,  on  the  other, 
for  giving  too  much  or  for  giving  any  at 
all.  The  relief  administrator  is  charged 
\vith  spending  public  money  to  encourage 
pauperism.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  cli- 
ent and  her  children  must  not  starve  to 
death  nor  should  die  unprovided  from 
freezing.  One  would  have  to  be  immune 
to  the  two  sources  of  heat,  as  it  would 
be  rightly  compared  with  being  between 
two  fires." 

If  the  above  gives  you  the  same  num- 
ber of  smiles  it  gave  me,  I  shall  feel  that 
my  Boy  Scout  deed  for  the  day  is  done. 
Slate  Director  JOHN  F.  HALL 

Washington  Children's  Home  Society 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Those  Old  Folks 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  her  article,  "Old 
Folks  Without  Homes,"  in  the  January 
Survey  Midmonthly,  Nancy  L.  Austin  has 
written  very  effectively  about  an  impor- 
tant problem.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle 
her  effort  at  all  by  offering  a  slight  cor- 
rection. She  indicates  that  no  state  has 
"legally  established  supervision  of  board- 
ing homes"  for  the  aged.  Both  the  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Massachusetts  State 
Welfare  Departments  have  statutory  au- 
thority to  license  boarding  homes  for  the 
aged.  In  several  localities  in  these  states 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  ty- 
ing up  the  supervision  of  boarding  homes 
with  the  program  of  old  age  assistance. 
ROBERT  LANSDALE 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Donald  W.  Morland,  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association,  writes  that  au- 
thority for  supervision  for  boarding 
homes  for  the  aged  "is  firmly  rooted  in 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  and  has 


been  since  1929."  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  State  House,  Boston, 
has  available  a  pamphlet  outlining  the 
law  and  prevailing  policies  relative  to 
such  homes. 

Information  on  California's  licensing 
law  and  policy  comes  from  Amy  E.  Wil- 
liams and  Mildred  E.  Donohue  of  the 
San  Diego  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  616  K.  Street,  Sacramento, 
has  available  a  published  statement, 
"Minimum  Requirements  for  Private 
Homes  for  Aged  Persons." 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Articles  which  betray 
a  superficial  grasp  on  $he  problem  are 
irritating.  I  refer,  specifically,  to  Nancy 
L.  Austin's  article,  "Old  Folks  Without 
Homes."  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with 
what  Miss  Austin  expects  of  a  boarding 
home :  sunny  rooms,  near  a  park,  pleas- 
ant landlady,  adequate  diet,  etc.  Every- 
body is.  However,  we  know  that  the 
crux  of  the  matter  is  not  the  lack  of  su- 
pervision of  boarding  homes  but  the  in- 
adequate budgetary  allowances  to  old 
age  assistance  recipients  which  compel 
them  slowly  to  decay  in  not  too  sunny 
rooms,  not  too  near  a  park,  and  with 
not  too  pleasant  a  landlady  who,  herself, 
is  probably  having  a  difficult  time  of  it. 
Let  us  be  realistic  and  not  devote  too 
much  time  speaking  of  need  for  good 
boarding  homes  and  adequate  diet  when 
we  know  that  with  sufficient  allowance 
the  great  part  of  our  older  people  can 
take  excellent  care  of  themselves,  and 
that  those  that  cannot  would  be  far  hap- 
pier in  a  well  regulated  state  home. 
Detroit,  Mich.  BEN  RUBENSTEIN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  Nancy  L.  Austin's  ar- 
ticle, "Old  Folks  Without  Homes,"  in 
which  she  has  catalogued  so  many  of  the 
things  which  this  division  has  been  say- 
ing again  and  again  to  the  county  welfare 
boards. 

We  would  like  to  mimeograph  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article  and  make  copies 
available  to  welfare  board  members  in 
the  several  counties. 

MARC  P.  DOWDELL 
Division  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
State  Department   of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  New  Jersey 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  comment  with 
real  appreciation  on  the  article,  "Old 
Folks  Without  Homes,"  by  Nancy  L. 
Austin  in  which  she  outlines  the  very 
real  problem  faced  by  the  Inspection  Di- 
vision of  our  department,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Old  Age  Assistance. 
We  note  that  the  definition  of  a 
"boarding  home"  includes  among  the 


clients  who  may  be  accepted  a  "sick  per- 
son (mental  or  physical)."  In  the  light 
of  New  Jersey  law  we  find  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "boarding  home"  in  conflict 
with  our  legal  provisions.  Over  a  long 
scries  of  years,  our  inspection  division 
has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  licensing  nursing  homes;  a  specified 
fee  being  charged  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  attorney  general  rules  that  anyone 
accepting  more  than  one  sick  person  for 
care  is  subject  to  license  and  special  reg- 
ulations, even  though  but  one  patient  is 
cared  for. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been 
faced  with  the  mushroom  growth  of  so- 
called  boarding  homes  for  aged,  sub- 
standard in  their  operation,  and  a  real 
menace  to  the  maintenance  of  stand- 
ards in  the  licensed  nursing  homes,  whose 
operators  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  they  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  and 
secure  annual  license  renewal. 

\Ve  believe  that  if  some  satisfactory 
method  of  standardization  and  super- 
vision is  not  speedily  found  for  this  situ- 
ation the  fate  of  the  aged  clients  in  these 
boarding  houses  will  be  less  satisfactory 
than  it  was  in  the  almshouses. 

We  should  welcome  information  con- 
cerning the  successful  handling  of  the 
problem.  ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M.  D. 

State  Department  of  Institutions  and 

Agencies,  New  Jersey 

One  of  Them 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Thank  you  for  publish- 
ing the  article  "Health  So  Hardly  Won" 
by  Alice  Moore.  [See  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly, February  1939.]  It  is  the  only  thing 
I  have  read  which  tells  the  plain  un- 
varnished truth  about  what  happens  at 
least  to  some  of  us  who  are  known  to 
have  had  tuberculosis. 

\Vhen  I  returned  home  from  the  sana- 
torium I  found  to  my  complete  surprise 
that,  all  medical  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, I  was  considered  a  health  menace 
by  the  intelligent  and  socially  minded 
people  who  had  been  my  personal  and 
professional  associates.  My  employers, 
who  had  given  me  leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing my  illness,  "decided  to  accept  my 
resignation." 

After  a  year  trying  to  get  work  (my 
first  period  of  enforced  unemployment  in 
twenty-five  years),  I  betook  myself  two 
thousand  miles  away,  not  for  my  health 
but  to  escape  the  stigma  of  having  been 
in  a  sanatorium. 

In  the  long  run,  surely  there  would  be 
economy  in  a  practical  program  of  care 
for  the  ex-sanatorium  patient,  with  work 
for  those  who  can  work  and  some  sort 
of  provision  for  those  who  cannot  or 
should  not.  At  present  there  is  no  such 
program.  The  person  who  is  known  to 
have  had  tuberculosis  must  fend  for 
himself  as  best  he  can  in  a  world  where 
he  is  not  wanted. 
Texas  B.  E.  W. 
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Book  Reviews 


Frame  of  Reference 

YOUR  COMMUNITY:  ITS  PROVISION  FOR 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  SAFETY,  AND  WELFARE, 
by  Joanna  C.  Colcord.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 249  pp.  Price  85  cents  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly. 

JUST  to  pick  up  Miss  Colcord's  new 
book,  attractive  as  it  is  in  binding, 
typography  and  general  appearance,  and 
to  note  the  price  brings  the  thought  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  sub- 
sidized publishing  business. 

The  book  is  intended  to  replace  rather 
than  to  revise  the  pamphlet,  "What  So- 
cial Workers  Should  Know  About  Their 
Own  Communities"  by  Margaret  F.  By- 
ington,  published  some  years  ago.  Miss 
Colcord  does  not  address  social  work- 
ers directly.  She  writes  for  "the  larger 
public,"  lay  study  groups,  civics  classes, 
and  pre-professional  social  work  stu- 
dents. She  denies  that  her  outlined  ap- 
proach to  community  study  is  intended 
to  serve  "as  a  guide  to  technically 
equipped  surveyors  engaged  in  making 
social  evaluations  of  a  professional 
thoroughness."  Notwithstanding  this 
warning,  this  reviewer  suggests  that  the 
so-called  expert  professional  consultant 
on  community  survey  work  take  the  vol- 
ume along.  If  he  finds,  perchance,  that 
local  "ladies'  study  groups"  might  con- 
sider it  too  elementary  a  reference,  then 
he  had  best  sneak  it  into  his  brief  case, 
because  he  will  want  it  during  the  mid- 
night hours  in  his  hotel  room  when  he  is 
formulating  his  report. 

The  specific  content  of  the  nineteen 
chapters  is  the  valuable  element  in  this 
book.  For  example,  chapter  six,  dealing 
with  "Workers,  Wages,  and  Conditions 
of  Employment"  raises  154  questions  for 
consideration.  Well  rounded  replies  to 
these  questions  would  present  a  most 
complete  picture  of  the  industrial  aspects 
of  community  life  anywhere.  But  evi- 
dence of  the  author's  research  lies  not  in 
the  questions  but  in  the  discussions,  sug- 
gestions, and  references  as  to  where  the 
answers  may  be  found.  In  community 
health  problems,  a  modest  set  of  208 
questions  are  raised.  And  so  the  volume 
proceeds  with  other  community  issues 
such  as  government,  crime,  public  safety, 
housing,  education,  recreation,  public  as- 
sistance, family  welfare,  child  care,  and 
community  planning.  In  all,  Miss  Col- 
cord has  posed  1450  questions  and  in 
well  annotated  comments  upon  them 
cites  188  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
and  reports  as  references. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  opinion.  There 
is  no  author's  viewpoint.  In  spite  of  its 
attractive  exterior  it  is  not  the  sort  of  a 
volume  with  which  one  settles  down  be- 
fore the  fire  on  a  long  winter  evening. 
It  is  a  guide  for  community  study,  a 
sound  comprehensive  framework  on 


which  to  erect  essential  social  data,  and 
an  invaluable  reference  for  day-to-day 
problems  arising  in  any  public  or  pri- 
vate social  agency.  It  will  assist  stu- 
dents and  lay  study  groups,  but  in  spite 
of  the  author's  warning,  its  primary 
value  is  for  practicing  social  workers 
and  other  professionals  engaged  in  dis- 
pensing community  services  to  the  citizen- 
ship. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  a  book  like  this 
and  fail  to  mention  the  service  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  making  pos- 
sible the  painstaking  research  necessary 
to  publish  "Your  Community"  and 
finally  in  offering  it  to  the  public  at  such 
low  cost.  Social  workers,  like  other  peo- 
ple, take  much  for  granted  but  it  seems 
timely  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
foundation  for  its  valuable  contribution, 
not  only  in  the  volume  itself,  but  in  its 
price  which  makes  its  wide  distribution 
possible.  PIERCE  ATWATER 

St.  Paul   Community   Chest 

Reasoned  and  Realistic 

UNION'S  OF  THEIR  OWN  CHOOSINR.  by 
Robert  R.  R.  Brooks.  Yale  University  Press. 
296  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

HPHIS  book  is  not  a  doctrinaire  apol- 
ogy for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Hoard  but  a  reasoned,  realistic  and  his- 
torically oriented  study  of  why  it  is  and 
the  democratic  justification  for  it.  At  a 
moment  when  the  work  of  the  board  is 
under  wide  attack  and  when  proposals — 
not  all  by  any  means  disinterested — for 
amendment  of  its  enabling  law  are  under 
consideration,  this  book  is  immensely 
needed.  It  can  clarify  and  validate  in  a 
convincing  way  the  positive  thought  of 
any  reader  who  follows  the  argument. 

"The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
board  is  to  encourage  the  development  of 
unionism  by  removing  the  anti-union  ob- 
stacles in  its  path.  To  just  the  extent  that 
unionism  is  encouraged,  the  means  of 
democratic  control  over  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  enhanced.  .  .  .  Through  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.  the  federal  government  is 
atoning  for  its  concentration  of  power  by 
assisting  the  progress  of  a  check  upon 
itself."  Thus  does  the  author  summarize 
the  ultimate  reason  for  being  of  this  much 
abused  agency.  He  shows  that  it  grows 
out  of  repressive  measures  of  long  dura- 
tion and  virulent  intensity;  that  its  tech- 
niques of  procedure  are  neither  without 
precedent  nor  usurpative  of  the  rightful 
powers  of  other  groups  or  agencies;  that 
its  net  influence  has  been  a  pacifying 
and  a  stabilizing  one;  that  the  attacks 
upon  it  have  grown  out  of  failure,  will- 
ful or  otherwise,  to  recognize  that  its 
intent  is  one-sided,  if  by  one-sided  we 
mean  a  specific  effort  to  implement  a 


kind  of  collective  negotiation  which  has 
been  obstructed  for  selfish  reasons. 

The  difficulties  and  problems  are  not 
ignored ;  no  whitewashing  is  intended. 
But  the  total  appraisal  of  motive  and  of 
accomplishment  is  sane,  temperate  and 
constructively  in  harmony  with  demo- 
cratic preconceptions.  The  labors  of  the 
board  and  the  public  attitude  toward  the 
board  could  be  immeasurably  strength- 
ened if  all  citizens  concerned  with  labor 
relations  could  ponder  this  evidence.  It  is 
persuasive  in  a  statesmanlike  way  just 
because  the  author  understands  and  ex- 
plains so  fully  that  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  board  "are  wholly  on  the 
side  of  democracy." 
New  York  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Dark  Spots 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  DELINQUENT  JUVENILES: 
Vol.  I,  West  North  Central  States.  The  Os- 
borne  Association,  Inc.  431  pp.  Price  $1.25 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmomthly. 

'"pO  what  places  do  children  go  when 
*•  courts  decide  that  they  are  too  wicked 
to  be  at  large?  The  Osborne  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  which  has  won  high  praise  by 
its  studies  of  correctional  institutions  for 
adults,  has  decided  that  the  answer  would 
be  of  public  interest,  and  accordingly  has 
published  detailed  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  institutions  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  Studies  of  such  institu- 
tions in  all  the  other  states  as  well  as  of 
federal  institutions  are  promised. 

It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  thirteen  institutions  here  cov- 
ered are  representative  of  the  whole 
country.  "Our  general  conclusion,"  says 
this  volume,  "is  that  these  institutions  do 
not  have  the  facilities  and  personnel  to 
do  their  job  well."  Shortcomings  (a  mild 
word!)  begin  with  buildings  where,  lack- 
ing a  miracle,  a  carelessly  dropped  match 
would  kill  a  few  score  boys  and  do  not 
end  until  we  hear  of  shaved  heads,  prison 
uniforms,  numbers  instead  of  names, 
punishment  taking  the  form  of  torture, 
programs  amounting  to  no  more  than  re- 
pression, and  all  the  rest  of  the  stupid 
things  that  unqualified  and  unimaginative 
adults  can  do  to  children.  The  odor  of 
political  brigands  and  playboys  permeates 
the  administration  of  some  of  these  in- 
stitutions with  its  familiar  miasma. 

There  is  a  better  side,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  stand  out 
as  among  the  best  of  those  studied.  In- 
telligently chosen  personnel  and  well- 
planned  programs  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Minnesota;  Iowa  has  built 
up  excellent  medical  services  and  useful 
extra-curricular  activities.  Among  the  in- 
stitutions which  apparently  ought  to  hang 
their  heads  in  shame  are  the  Kansas 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  To- 
peka,  the  Missouri  Training  School  for 
Bovs  at  Boonville,  and  the  South  Dakota 
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Training  School  (accommodating  both 
sexes)  at  Plankinton.  It  is  fortunate  that 
so  interested  and  responsible  an  organi- 
zation as  the  Osborne  Association,  em- 
ploying two  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
scientious observers  in  the  country,  Dr. 
F.  Lovell  Bixby  and  William  B.  Cox, 
should  have  the  vision  to  make  such  an 
inquiry  and  the  courage  to  publish  the 
findings. 

The  inquiry  already  has  produced  val- 
uable reforms  in  two  of  the  institutions 
and  much  disquiet  elsewhere.  The  studies 
are  not  as  painstakingly  detailed  as  those 
of  children's  institutions  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  but  they  are 
more  useful  for  pressure  purposes  and 
for  the  education  of  the  lay  citizen  who 
likes  to  bring  about  reforms  by  his  vote. 
And  in  most  places  the  management  of 
institutions  for  offenders  does  not  re- 
spond to  any  other  influence. 
Jiiiltirnore.  Mil.  WixTHROp  D.  LANE 

"Know  Thyself" 

LIFE  WITHOUT  FEAR,  by  Peter  Fletcher,  with 
a  foreword  by  Percy  L.  Backus,  M.D.  Dutton. 
Ill  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Sttrrtry  Midmonthly. 

DELI  EYING  in  the  unity  of  the  body, 
mind  and  spirit,  the  author  finds  that 
inward  conflicts  and  fears  all  could  be 
solved  through  the  power  of  Divine  Love. 
His  pastoral  viewpoint  regards  all  liv- 
ing faith  as  finding  expression  in  psycho- 
logical states.  The  origin  of  fear,  its  an- 
alysis and  the  basis  of  its  cure  are  related 
to  the  problem  of  seeing  oneself  and  one's 
life  honestly  and  without  false  pride.  He 
concludes  that  no  therapy  will  effect  hu- 
man behavior  permanently  and  construc- 
tively except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  based 
upon  a  realization  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture with  a  reverence  for  personality  as 
the  instrument  of  God. 
~S'ew  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

The  Modern  Concept 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PER- 
SONALITY, bv  Louis  P.  Thorpe.  McGraw- 
Hill.  602  pp.  Price  $3.30  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

no  longer  think  of  education  as 
merely  a  process  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  learning  fundamental  skills, 
and  mastering  certain  techniques.  That 
concept  has  long  since  been  augmented 
by  recognition  of  the  fact  that  major 
goals  in  education  include  personality 
development  and  adjustments.  \Ve  as- 
sume today  that  education  is  a  means  of 
bringing  about  significant  changes  in  the 
personalities  and  behavior  of  children 
(or  adults).  Progressive  educational 
agencies  strive  to  formulate  objectives 
which  represent  the  kinds  of  changes  they 
hope  to  bring  about.  Nevertheless,  most 
educators  have  had  little  preparation  or 
training  for  these  aspects  of  their  func- 
tion. They  may  therefore  welcome  en- 
thusiastically a  book  which  provides  a 
basic  conception  of  the  nature,  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  human  person- 
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«  HOUSING  FOR  THE 

press          MACHINE  AGE 


By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry 


WHAT  PREVENTS  the  application  of  modern  industrial  technology  to  the 
production  of  dwellings?  Mr.  Perry's  discussion  of  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
cheaper  houses  might  be  obtained  along  with  the  social  advantages  of  the 
neighborhood  unit  is  of  importance  at  a  time  when  new  housing  i-  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  for  the  needed  spread  of  employment. 
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ality  as  these  are  known  to  present-day- 
objective  psychology,  especially  when 
that  book  is  scholarly,  comprehensive  and 
thorough. 

Professor  Thorpe  presents  a  clear  and 
systematic  analysis  of  the  concept  of 
personality  and  discusses  its  biological 
and  psychological  foundations.  He  selects 
sound  psychological  constructs  and  views 
them  organismically.  He  gathers  quanti- 
ties of  relevant  research  material  from 
numerous  studies  in  various  fields.  He 
then  proceeds  to  integrate  this  vast 
amount  of  material  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive version  of  the  modern  concept  of 
the  dynamic  human  personality.  The  re- 
sult is  a  version  which  rests  upon  the 
principles  and  facts  of  genetic  psychology. 


All  too  frequently  those  engaged  in 
professions  which  involve  changing  the  be- 
havior traits  or  patterns  of  the  person- 
alities of  others  venture  forth  without 
having  mastered  the  available  knowledge 
basic  to  their  difficult  and  challenging 
tasks.  It  is  Professor  Thorpe's  belief 
that  students  of  psychology  and  educa- 
tion should  be  grounded  in  courses  in 
which  the  human  personality — as  the 
most  basic  of  all  concepts  for  them — is 
given  primary  consideration.  Thus  this 
book  cuts  across  the  usual  courses  in 
child  psychology  and  educational  psychol- 
ogy to  the  areas  of  mental  hygiene  and 
foundations  of  good  personality  adjust- 
ments. 

In   selecting  the   research   studies   and 
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Library   Service 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  520 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11  ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward  ;  Senior  Scouting, 
16  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel :  LEx.  2-3147. 


CHILD    WELFARE   LEAGUE   OF    AMERICA— 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  Work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration  ; 
maintains  information  service. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program :  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Paul  H.  King.  President ;  E.  Jay  How- 
enstine.  Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      OF      IMMIGRANT 

WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H,  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary  ;  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  50th  St.,  New 
York.  Dorothy  Dem mg,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

60  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


AMERICAN    BIRTH    CONTROL     LEAGUE— A 

clearing  house  cooperating  with  social  work- 
ers in  referring  indigent  mothers  to  medically 
directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  in- 
cluding 19  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In 
areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians 
are  available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600. 
President:  Richard  N.  Pierson.  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Director:  Eric  M.  Matsner,  M.D. 


THE  WOMEN'S  FIELD  ARMY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
CANCER,  1260  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  An  educational  group  of  lay  women 
active  in  forty-three  states  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians  representing  state 
medical  societies.  Information,  literature, 
speakers,  newspaper  articles  may  be  secured 
without  charge. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Negro  Education 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE.  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepare 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D. 
Patterson,  President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring  to 
everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  moat  satisfying 
recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through  par- 
ticipation in  music,  drama,  sports  and  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and  to 
help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recreation 
centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  athletic 
fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities  :-;-Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

—297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they 
agree  to  carry  cooperatively ;  i.e.  Christian 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  and 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Trowbridge  ;  Executive  Secretary,  Edith 
E.  Lowry ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western 
Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant  Super- 
visor, Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth D.  Miller. 


NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF  JEWISH   WOMEN. 

INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Spitzer,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director.  Organ- 
ization of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  de- 
veloping programs  and  activities  in  service 
for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christian 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  for 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  help 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  life 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson, 
President :  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre- 
tary. A  federation  of  1123  local  associations, 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris- 
tian character  education  among  youth.  Meets 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  and 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  member 
organizations  in  program,  emphasis  and  in- 
terpretation, fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha- 
sizes lay-professional  cooperation,  group  and 
club  activity,  and  self-governing  programs 
of  physical,  social  and  religious  education, 
public  affairs,  international  education  and 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc. 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  army 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  cer- 
tain other  groups. 


National   Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

—Paul  Kellogg,  President,  New  York  ; 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  June  18-24,  1939.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial   Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN   LEAGUE,   INC.,   with   it* 

44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS.  INC. 

155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
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National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS— 
Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco.  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE   FOR  INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC. — IB  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vacations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATroN— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


the  wealth  of  experimental  facts  cited, 
Professor  Thorpe  obviously  has  made  no 
attempt  to  choose  findings  consonant 
with  any  bias  or  given  viewpoint.  Rather 
does  he  let  the  experimental  findings 
themselves  dictate  the  viewpoints  which 
he  sets  forth  in  his  useful  Summary  and 
Implications  which  complete  each  chap- 
ter. Theories  and  findings  on  both  sides 
of  controversial  issues  are  fairly  pre- 
sented. Through  careful  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  conflicting  points  of  view 
and  data,  the  author  leaves  the  reader 
with  a  reasonable,  tenable  position  upon 
\\  hich  he  can  act  and  from  which  he  can 
go  forward  when  more  conclusive  scien- 
tific evidence  may  be  available. 

The  latter  chapters  of  the  book  con- 
tain helpful  descriptions  and  evaluations 
of  practical  procedures  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  others  engaged  in  guidance 
and  adjustment  programs.  These  should 
prove  invaluable  to  the  teacher  who  seeks 
to  become  "at  least  an  embryo  mental 
hygienist,"  which  the  author  feels  the 
teacher  must  be  "if  the  mental  health 
and  ultimate  happiness  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  American  children  is  to  be  con- 
served." ETHEL  KAWIN 
Director  of  Guidance 
Glencoe,  111.,  Public  Schools 


Foundations   and   Education 

PHILANTHROPIC  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION,  by  Ernest  Victor 
Hollis.  Columbia  University  Press.  365  pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

"\VTHILE  a  limited  number  of  maga- 
zine   articles    and    bulletins    have 
treated    this    significant    subject,    this    is 
truly  the  first  thorough  study. 

Dr.  Hollis  forcibly  points  out  that  the 
concept  of  foundations  is  not  modern,  but 
dates  back  to  the  period  of  Plato,  347 
B.C.  The  advent  of  the  industrial  era  in 
America  has  greatly  accentuated  the 
growth  and  services  of  foundations.  The 
growth  since  1900  has  been  phenomenal. 


Approximately  450  foundations  are  now 
in  existence.  This  study  is  concerned  with 
a  hundred  of  them. 

Part  I  is  devoted  largely  to  historical 
and  legal  background  and  foundation 
policies.  The  policy  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  and  that  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  are  discussed  at  length  since 
they  control  64  percent  of  the  total  as- 
sets of  the  foundations  studied. 

Part  II  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
necessity  of  defining  a  college  and  making 
a  distinction  between  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This  necessity  grew  out  of  the 
demand  upon  foundations  for  grants.  An- 
other educational  innovation  which  has 
vitally  influenced  American  higher  edu- 
cation was  the  development  of  the  Car- 
negie unit  which  the  author  presents  in 
its  historical  setting. 

Services  rendered  by  the  foundations 
have  been  numerous,  but  one  of  their 
outstanding  contributions  has  been  the 
surveys  sponsored.  Bagley's  influential 
report  in  1920,  Bulletin  No.  14,  entitled, 
"Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers 
for  American  Public  Schools,"  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Bul- 
letins No.  15  and  21  dealt  with  "Train- 
ing for  the  Public  Profession  of  Law" 
and  "Present-Day  Law  Schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  Since  1930 
among  the  most  valuable  literature  ap- 
pearing in  the  field  of  higher  education 
have  been  bulletins  and  surveys  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Dr.  Hollis  presents  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  influence  of  foundations  upon  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  law,  engineering,  educa- 
tion, the  arts,  and  other  fields.  The  work 
of  the  foundations  in  non-professional 
education  is  treated  thoroughly  and  lists 
of  sponsored  books  are  given. 

An  illuminating  chapter  concerns  agen- 
cies   receiving    grants,    with    their    geo- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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graphic  distribution.  Higher  education 
has  received  considerably  more  than  any 
other  division  of  learning. 

The  advisory  service  concerning  in- 
vestment is  of  great  benefit  to  many  of 
the  smaller  colleges  and  universities. 
Chief  among  foundations  to  render  such 
service  is  the  General  Education  Board. 

The  final  chapter  on  "Integration"  is 
an  excellent  summary.  The  author  is  op- 
timistic about  the  future  of  foundations. 
He  believes  that  the  present  tendency  in 
taxation  will  not  destroy  but  increase 
them,  that  their  services  will  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  new  demands  and  that  they 
will  weather  the  present  disturbing  tran- 
sition period.  DAVID  ANDREW  WEAVER 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


AH  in  One  Place 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK  1939.  Russell 
H.  Kurtz,  editor.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  730 
pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

tJ  OW  did  we  ever  get  along  before 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  began 
publishing  that  social  history  of  our  times 
which  it  calls,  a  shade  dully,  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book?  Like  the  four  bien- 
nial issues  that  have  preceded  it  the 
new  volume,  edited  like  that  of  1937  by 
Russell  H.  Kurtz,  combines  the  features 
of  an  historical  reference  book,  a  current 
commentary,  an  informative  directory 
and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

The  new  volume  follows  the  general 
organization  of  its  predecessors.  There 
are  eighty-two  topical  articles,  describing 
organized  activities  and  programs  in  so- 
cial work  and  in  areas  closely  related  to 
it,  with  just  enough  historical  back- 
ground to  clarify  the  record  of  impor- 
tant developments  during  the  past  two 
years.  There  is  a  directory,  118  pages  of 
it,  of  national  and  state  agencies,  both 
public  and  private.  Finally  there  is  a 
fat  new  section,  "Public  Assistance  in 
the  States,"  for  which  anyone  who  has 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Case  Worker  for  child  guidance  agency  in 
Chicago.  Experience  in  private  agency.  State 
age,  training  and  experience  and  give  refer- 
ences. Preferably  a  Jewish  woman.  7560 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Supervisor  of  case  work  for  private 
hospital.  Graduate  training  in  medical  social 
service  required.  Salary  $2600  year.  7561  Sur- 
vey.^  

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Wanted  by  college  trained  woman,  position  as 
Executive  in  a  progressive  Children's  Institu- 
tion. Am  experienced  in  Family  and  Children's 
fields  as  well  as  Institutional  Management. 
7555  Survey. 

Experienced  magazine,  newspaper,  syndicate 
writer  and  press  photographer  wishes  employ- 
ment writing  publicity  for  Social  Welfare  In- 
stitution or  Organization.  Sociology  grad- 
uate, Univ.  of  Wisconsin  '38.  7558  Survey. 

Social  Worker,  also  experienced  in  newspaper 
and  publicity  work,  desires  job  doing  inter- 
pretation, promotional  work  or  case  work. 
7559  Survey. 

Settlement  boys'  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve  sum- 
mers in  Boys'  Camps.  Available  September. 
7557  Survey. 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  excellent  back- 
ground Social  Sciences  ;  extensive  secretarial, 
full  charge  bookkeeping  experience:  keen,  re- 
sourceful, salary  secondary.  7562  Survey. 

Kindergarten  director,  twenty-eight,  seven  years 
experience  in  large  New  York  Settlement 
nursery.  Parent  education  work,  report  plan- 
ning, work  on  conference  and  welfare  commit- 
tees. Desires  change.  Prefer  situation  in  need 
of  progressive  change  or  in  process  of  re- 
organization. In  or  near  Philadelphia,  but 
not  essential.  October.  7564  Survey. 


PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nnninc  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $8.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street,  New  York.  N  Y 


SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streeti 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORANGES 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.60. 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  13.50,  Mixed 
Fruit  S3.50.  Half  Bushels  {2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  (3.50  half-bushel. 

Special  quantity  raits 
A.  H.  BURKET,  Sebrinf.  Florida 


REAL  ESTATE 


Long  Island — To  rent  for  summer  months — 
colonial,  furnished,  8  rooms,  3  baths,  sum- 
porch,  garage.  All  modern  conveniences.  Fire- 
place, oil  burner,  recreational  facilities  at 
hand,  private  dock,  boating,  fishing,  golf  and 
tennis  available.  A  cool,  restful  location , 
privacy  and  quiet,  but  not  isolated,  lovely  out- 
look over  water  and  trees  ;  20  minutes  Jones 
Beach,  40  minutes  World's  Fair.  7556  Survey. 

CONNECTICUT:  7^  acres  near  Danbury.  High 
plateau  overlooking  Candlewood  Lake,  com- 
prising two  ideal  home  sites,  first  in  sunny 
field  backed  by  oak  grove,  with  extensive 
valley  view  in  one  direction,  lake  in  other ; 
second  in  open  woods  of  immense  oaks  and 
hemlocks,  and  commanding  panoramic  view  of 
lake.  High  location  insures  excellent  drainage, 
privacy,  summer  breezes,  and  protection  of 
views.  Newly  dug  artesian  well,  sufficient  two 
dwellings.  Small  stream  can  be  dammed  for 
swimming  pool.  450  ft.  frontage  on  good 
secondary  road  open  all  winter.  $3,000.  Terms 
if  desired.  7563  Survey. 
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WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 


ever  had  to  grope  for  information  on  the 
law  and  its  administration  in  this  state 
or  that  should  be  profoundly  grateful.  It 
is  the  kind  of  information  that  you  can- 
not get  from  documents  or  from  cor- 
respondence ;  you  have  to  go  out  and  dig 
for  it.  And  that  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Kurtz  and  his  associates  did.  Legisla- 
tures may  change  these  state  set-ups 
overnight,  but  for  once  at  least  the  in- 
formation is  all  gathered  together  in  one 
place. 

The  Year  Book  has  become  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation's  year-in-and-year- 
out  best  seller,  a  distinction  it  merits  and 
has  won  by  being  better  and  better  with 
every  issue.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Prison  Personnel 

THE  TRAINING  OF  PRISON  GUARDS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  by  Walter  M. 
Wallack.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  417  pp.  Price  $2.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

DERHAPS  the  weakest  spot  in  the 
American  prison  has  been  in  person- 
nel. Happily,  with  changing  conceptions 
in  prison  work,  have  come  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  prison  guard's  importance  in 
the  program  and  a  demand  for  his  care- 
ful selection  and  adequate  training.  It  is 
the  prison  guard  who  sees  the  inmate  day 
after  day,  under  all  conditions;  who  per- 
sonifies the  prison  regime ;  and  who  fre- 
quently becomes,  to  the  inmate,  the  symbol 
of  state  and  society.  The  old  practice  of 
merely  giving  a  man  a  uniform,  a  gun 
and  a  club,  and  putting  him  to  work  has 
no  place  in  the  new  scheme  of  things. 

In  ansuieri 


Accordingly,  the  establishment  in  1937 
of  the  Central  Guard  School  as  a  per- 
manent unit  in  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Correction  will  stand  among 
the  notable  achievements  in  real  prison 
reform  in  the  United  States. 

Walter  M.  Wallack,  director  of  the 
school  and  head  of  the  division  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Correction, 
has  written  a  comprehensive  study  de- 
scribing the  genesis  and  organization  of 
the  Guard  School,  its  curriculum  and 
procedures.  The  job  of  the  guard,  and 
his  functions  and  duties  are  analyzed. 
The  characteristics  of  the  inmate  popu- 
lation are  examined;  and  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  factors  as  they  relate 
to  crime  and  penal  treatment  are  dis- 
cussed. Institutional  administration,  pa- 
role, criminal  law  and  court  procedure, 
self  defense,  the  use  of  firearms  and  tear 
gas,  all  are  dealt  with  in  an  endeavor  to 
lay  a  sound  foundation  of  basic  knowl- 
edge and  intelligent  understanding  for 
the  newly-appointed  prison  guard. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  important  infor- 
mation, presented  in  clear  and  simple 
language.  While  its  primary  purpose  is 
to  serve  as  a  working  manual  for  the 
prison  administrator  in  setting  up  a 
training  program,  it  should  be  extremely 
profitable  reading,  not  only  for  those  di- 
rectly engaged  in  prison  work,  but  for 
all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal.  The  special  lec- 
tures, reproduced  here  as  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  heads  of  institutions,  oc- 
ng  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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cupy  a  major  portion  of  the  book.  They 
should  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
social  worker  in  evaluating  the  prison 
experience  as  it  bears  upon  the  problem 
of  post-institutional  adjustment. 

Mr.  Wallack  has  made  a  valuable  and 
much-needed  addition  to  penological  lit- 
erature; this  reviewer  considers  it  one 
of  the  most  significant  contributions  in 
recent  years.  JAY  BECK 

Director,   Social  Investigation    Unit 
Department    of    Correction,   New    York 
City 


And  Yet  a  Woman 

THE  SCHOOL  MA'AM,  by  Frances  R.  Donovan. 
Stokes.  355  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

HP  O  trace  the  origin  of  the  species,  its 
present  trials  and  tribulations  and  to 
glance  at  its  future  is  the  purpose  of  this 
volume  on  the  feminine  school  teachers 
of  the  United  States.  The  book  is  as  in- 
quisitive as  a  small-town  gossip,  peering 
into  the  teacher's  marital  status,  mental 
hygiene,  background,  techniques,  relations 
with  administrators,  social  life,  and  eco- 
nomic position. 

Substitution  of  informal  case  histories 
for  statistical  tables  has  lent  life  and 
meaning  to  the  author's  material  without 
detracting  seriously  from  accuracy.  Al- 
though not  adding  any  important  object- 
ive information  about  the  feminine  school 
teacher,  Miss  Donovan  has  given  vitality 
to  a  wealth  of  such  information. 

EVERETT  SACKETT 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
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•  Woman  and  house  neat  but  bare. 

•  Couple  breaking  up  home,  friends  helping. 

•  Until  a  year  ago  this  applicant  delivered 
ice  and  was  a  man  of  affairs. 

j*  | 

•  Since    Christmas    family    has    been    living 
on  a  Democratic  club  basket. 

•  Couple's    only    source    of    income    is    four 
boarders  all  out  of  work.    They  owe  $600. 

•  Man  is  aggressive — has  nine  children. 

•  Roomer  pays  no  board  as  he  usually  acts 
as   godfather. 

•  The  people  have  religious  pictures  all  over 
the  place,  but  seemed  clean,  however. 

•  Man  recently  had  operation  but  is  able  to 
hold  any  position  he  assumes. 

•  Woman  ailing  at  present — eyesight  poor — 
does  housework  when  able  to  find  it. 

•  Apartment  crowded  and  untidy.    Saw  evi- 
dence of  girl  in  clothing. 

•  Woman  has  no  job  to  be  mentioned. 

•  Man  has  diabetes   and  is  insulated  twice 
daily. 

•  Woman  is  saving  up  for  an  illness. 

•  These     people     are     extremely     cultured. 
Something  should  be  done   about  their  con- 
dition. 

•  Woman   says   they   are   a   delicate   family 
and  must  have  steamed  apartment  and  eggs 
and    oranges. 


So  They  Say 


•  Applicant    has    one    child    who    is    three 
months  old  and  owes  twelve  months  rent. 

•  Applicant  took  job  in  home  for  working 
girls.     Lasted  three  weeks. 

•  Man   has  ulster  on  his   stomach. 

•  Applicant  and  wife  are  illegally  separated. 

•  Applicant  worked  in  children's  underwear, 
let  out  recently. 

•  This   woman  is   ill   but  is   being   treated. 
The  gas  has  been  turned  off. 

•  Saw    woman.      She    has    seven    children. 
Husband  a  veteran. 

•  Woman  still   owes  $45   for  a   funeral   she 
had  recently. 

•  This  family  seems  to  be  just  sitting  around 
waiting  for  grandmother  to  get  old  enough 
for  pension. 

•  The    daughter,   Mary,   is   active   mentally 
and    otherwise.      She    has    advanced    herself, 
but  not  at  home. 


Collecting  "gems  from  the  notebooks  of 
social  service  investigators"  is  an  in- 
door sport  of  the  editor  of  the  Mur- 
physboro,  111.  Independent.  This  par- 
ticular collection  was  reprinted  in  The 
Covington  Courier,  Andalusia,  Ala. 


•  Applicant   is   typical   real   American.     He 
is  the  father  of  eight  children. 

•  Woman    badly    bruised.      Furniture    man 
took  bedsprings. 

•  Good    type    of   American    family,    refined 
but  intelligent. 

•  Woman    says    husband    has    illness    that 
sounds   like  arithmetic.     I   think  she  means 
arthurities. 

•  Family's     saving    all     used     up — relatives 
have  helped. 

•  Applicant's    wife    is    a    lady    and    hardly 
knows  what  it  is  all  about. 

•  Woman   taught   bridge   and   suffered   bro- 
ken leg. 

•  Applicant  and  family  got  £14  from  neigh- 
bors  for  moving  from   former   address.   Saw 
mother  and  a  child — evidence  of  a  father. 

•  Woman  is  willing  to  struggle  if  given  an 
opportunity. 

•  Applicant's  wife  is  making  little  garments 
through  the  kindness  of  a  neighbor. 

•  Couple  have  been  completely  stripped.  Now 
barely  able  to  get  along. 

•  Nice  quiet  home  family.  Dorothy  has  been 
out  since  July. 

•  Applicant  says  he  is  an  Eagle  and  he  and 
his  wife  have  been  living  on  a  brother  Eagle 
for  the  past  two  months.  Last  week  wife  fell 
and  sprained  her  leg,  says  no  matter  which 
way  she  looks  at  it  she  has  nothing. 


TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


THE   BUDGET  BUREAU    (now  Treasury) 


also 


Central  Statistical  Board  (from  indepen- 
dent status  to  Budget  Bureau) 

Central  Statistical  Committee  (functions 
transferred  to  Budget  Bureau) 

National  Resources  Planning  Board  (com- 
bining National  Resources  Committee 
now  independent — and  Employment 
Stabilization  office — now  in  Com- 
merce) 

One  of  six  'executive  assistants'  to  serve  as 
White  House  liaison  agent  on  per- 
sonnel 


INTO  A  NEW  FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 


TO  A  NEW  FEDERAL  LOAN  AGENCY 


U.  S.  Employment  Service  (now  Labor) 
Office  of  Education  (now  Inferior) 
Public  Health  Service  (now  Treasury) 
National  Youth  Administration  (now  WPA) 
Social  Security  Board  (now  independent) 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (now  indepen- 
dent) 


TO  A  NEW  FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY 


These  now-independent  agencies — 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority 
Disaster  Loan  Corporation 
RFC  Mortgage  Company 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 


TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


!•••••••[    n. 
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WPA  and  PWA,  (both  now  independent) 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (now  Agriculture) 
Public  buildings  branch  of  Treasury's  Pro- 
curement division 
Most  of  the  Buildings  branch  of  National 

Park  Service  (now  Interior) 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority  (now  Interior) 


Farm  Credit  Administration 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(all  now  independent) 


MJ 


Pictures,  Inc. 

Chart  showing  the   President's   Plan  I,  submitted  to  Congress   in  accordance   with  the  provisions  of  the   Reorganization 
Act.    [See  page  141.]    This  regrouping  reduces  the  number  of   agencies   which   report   directly   to   the   Chief   Executive 
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Conversation  at  Buffalo 


By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


THERE  is  no  real  Midtown,  and  no  real  Northpost. 
These  are  imaginary  cities.  The  characters  in  this 
triologue  are  imaginary,  too;  but  the  points  of  view 
which  they  express  are  authentic.  Everything  they  say  has 
been  said,  during1  the  past  few  weeks,  by  some  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  other  points  of  view  which  are  not  included,  and 
beg  that  no  reader  will  think  this  an  attempt  to  say  every- 
thing that  should  be  said,  or  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  It 
is  merely  an  effort  to  begin  saying  publicly  some  of  the 
things  that  we  are  all  saying  privately.  We  hope  that  it 
may  lead  to  honest  and  open  discussion  of  a  subject  which 
is  important  to  us  as  social  workers  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Three  delegates  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
are  talking  in  the  lobby  of  the  Headquarters  Hotel  at  Buf- 
falo in  June  1939.  It  is  Thursday  of  Conference  week.  They 
are  waiting  for  the  annual  business  meeting,  where  they  will 
vote  on  time  and  place  for  the  1940  National  Conference. 

PETER  JONES 

Leaving  emotions  out  of  the  picture — 
JACK  SMITH 


But  can  we? 


TOM  BROWN 


We  can,  perhaps.  We  three,  talking  sensibly  together.  They 
can't  be  left  out  of  the  meeting.  Individuals  can  consider  things 
calmly.  Crowds  can't.  Whoever  pulls  out  the  tremolo  stop  on 
the  good  old  organ  will  swing  the  vote.  I  can  just  hear  the 
speech  that  will  do  it.  Somebody  will  wave  the  American  flag, 
damn  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  remind  us  that  democracy  is  at 
the  crossroads  and  appeal  to  us  in  the  name  of  a  great 
moral  principle. 

PETER 

You're  wrong  there,  Tom.  What  you  have  most  to  reckon 
with  is  not  a  bunch  of  hot-heads;  but  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  and  women  here.  They've  sized  up  the  Nazi 
persecutions  for  what  they  are — a  flareback  to  savagery. 
They've  seen  how  race  hate  has  been  inflamed  over  there  to 
scorch  everything  we  stand  for,  and  they  see  people  around 
them  trying  to  fan  it  here.  This  of  all  years,  they  are  bound 
to  be  concerned  that  the  social  workers  of  the  country  don't 
knuckle  into  intolerance  at  home.  There  is  a  moral  princi- 
ple at  stake. 


TOM 

A  lot  of  principles  are  at  stake:  one  is  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Majorities  have  rights,  too.  Here's 
what  will  happen.  As  a  crowd,  we'll  fervently  vote  to  sacrifice 
comfort,  convenience  and  accessibility  to  half  the  United  States 
and  decide  on  Northpost  because  its  hotels  promise  us  no 
racial  discrimination.  Then  we'll  go  home  and  change  back 
into  individuals.  We'll  remember  all  the  cool,  calm  arguments 
in  favor  of  Midtown.  Even  if  we  still  believe  the  Conference 
ought  to  go  to  Northpost,  we'll  not — as  individuals — be  very 
crazy  about  going  there.  So  most  of  us  will  stay  at  home  in 
1940.  And  about  2000  southern  and  western  social  workers 
who  haven't  had  a  shot  at  a  National  Conference  since  1934 
will  stay  home  too.  They  just  can't  get  to  Northpost,  on  their 
salaries. 

PETER 

Where  do  you  get  that  figure? 
TOM 

Look  at  this  map.  Here's  Midtown.  That  circle  drawn 
around  it  has  a  radius  of  600  miles.  On  the  average,  80  per- 
cent of  any  Conference  attendance  falls  in  that  area.  It  has 
varied  from  62  percent  to  92  percent  over  a  six-year  period. 
See  what  it  takes  in:  north  and  south,  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  west  into  Colorado  and  east  into  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia. 

Now  draw  the  same  sized  circle  around  Northpost.  You 
cut  out  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  half  of  Georgia  and  a  sizeable  chunk  of  South 
Carolina.  And  what  do  you  get?  A  huge  piece  of  Canada, 
which  never  sends  more  than  a  few  hundred  delegates  in  any 
year  and  has  its  own  Conference  in  1940,  and  three  eastern 
states  which  are  always  pretty  well  represented.  When  I  say 
we  cut  out  2000  social  workers  I'm  only  making  a  shrewd 
guess,  but  it's  backed  up  by  Conference  figures  for  the  past 
six  years. 

JACK 

What  would  that  mean  to  the  Conference  in  money? 
TOM 

Six  thousand  dollars.  And  you  can't  leave  money  out  of  it 
altogether  if  you  want  to  go  on  having  a  National  Conference. 
But  I'm  not  considering  those  delegates  in  terms  of  dollars. 
The  southern  and  western  states  we  would  be  cutting  out  by 
going  to  Northpost  are  the  very  ones  that  need  the  Conference 
most.  The  new  public  programs  have  made  a  lot  of  difference. 
Every  county  has  a  social  worker  now. 
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JACK 

What  does  Midtown  actually  offer?  That  after  all  comes 
close  home  to  me  as  a  Negro. 

TOM 

Hotel  accommodations  for  6238  people.  A  convention  hall 
that  provides  twenty  meeting  places  under  one  roof,  for 
every  sized  crowd  from  sixty-five  to  6500;  no  racial  discrimi- 
nation at  our  own  meetings,  luncheons  or  dinners  held  in 
hotels;  a  restaurant  in  the  convention  hall  itself  that  will 
serve  all  meals  to  individuals  during  that  week  without 
discrimination. 


How  about  housing? 


PETER 


TOM 


A  separate  Negro  housing  bureau  would  guarantee  that 
every  colored  delegate  would  be  decently,  comfortably  and 
reasonably  accommodated  in  private  homes — both  colored  and 
white — and  in  the  colored  YM's  and  YW's  or  the  dormi- 
tories of  the  Negro  college. 

JACK 

Is  that  the  best  they've  ever  given  us? 
TOM 

It's  the  first  time  in  history  that  all  the  hotels  in  Midtown 
have  ever  signed  a  blanket  agreement  that  there  would  be  no 
racial  discrimination  in  private  dining  rooms. 


PETER 


Is  that  the  whole  story? 


TOM 


No,  a  while  back  another  organization  met  in  Midtown 
and  their  headquarters  hotel  was  at  the  disposal  of  all  dele- 
gates without  discrimination.  When  a  Negro  couple  went 
into  the  bar,  everybody  else  got  out.  That  was  an  incident 
perhaps;  but  after  the  conference  was  over,  permanent  guests 
gave  up  their  rooms,  word  got  around  among  travelers,  and 
local  people  who  used  the  dining  rooms  quit  coming.  The 
same  thing  happened  after  another  conference  which  had  sim- 
ilar privileges.  In  spite  of  this  experience,  corridors,  eleva- 
tors and  Conference  luncheons  and  dinners  will  be  open  to  all 
our  delegates  without  restriction — it's  the  first  time  that  any 
such  blanket  agreement  in  the  hotel  association  has  been  made 
in  that  city. 

PETER 


What  about  it,  Jack? 


JACK 


I'm  asking.  And  listening. 

PETER 

All  right.  I'll  stick  my  neck  out.  For  ten  years  we've  been 
going  steadily  forward  in  this  fight  for  equal  treatment  of  all 
our  delegates.  Now  you  want  us  to  cave  in.  To  retract  an 
established  policy.  .  .  . 

TOM 


Hold  on.  What  policy? 


PETER 


That  the  National  Conference  would  meet  only  in  cities 
where  the  hotels  have  agreed  to  treat  all  members  alike. 

TOM 

The  first  time  that  any  such  principle  was  ever  even  put 
into  writing  was  in  1938.  We  got  it  down  in  black  and  white 
at  Seattle.  I've  read  it  over  so  many  times  that  I  know  it  by 
heart.  It  falls  into  two  parts:  First,  we  decided  to  meet  re- 


currently in  a  series  of  predetermined  areas,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reach  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individual  social  work- 
ers, public  officials  and  volunteers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Second,  we  went  on  record  as  determined,  through  the  policy 
of  selection  of  and  negotiation  with  each  Conference  city,  to 
continue  our  traditional  practice  to  achieve  progress  in  secur- 
ing no-discriminatory  treatment  of  all  our  delegates. 

JACK 
Carefully  worded,  wasn't  it? 

TOM 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  building  a  tradition.  But  un- 
less we  use  the  principle  that  underlies  it  to  achieve  progress, 
city  by  city,  wherever  we  meet,  we  simply  eliminate  the  solid 
South  and  cities  like  Midtown  that  are  right  on  the  border- 
line. I  think  we  ought  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  before  we  shift 
to  a  hard  and  fast  policy  that  wipes  out  a  whole  section  of 
the  country  as  a  meeting  place  during  our  generation. 

PETER 
Things  change. 

JACK 

Not  that  fast.  Not  in  our  time. 
PETER 

But  in  our  time,  we  certainly  hewed  to  the  line  a  few 
years  ago  when  we  shifted  the  Conference  because  the  hotels 
in  one  city  wouldn't  make  the  grade  and  went  to  another  city 
where  they  would,  and  put  on  a  great  meeting  there  in  short 
order.  And  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  the  Conference  backtrack. 

TOM 

The  Conference  didn't  vote  on  that.  Our  executive  com- 
mittee took  action  in  an  emergency,  because  the  hotels  in  the 
city  where  we  had  planned  to  go  backed  down  on  a  gentle- 
man's agreement.  They  hadn't  put  anything  in  writing,  but 
they  had  promised  us  no  discrimination  on  the  understanding 
that  everything  could  be  managed  quietly. 

The  year  before,  you'll  remember  the  Conference  met  in 
a  Canadian  city  where  the  leading,  responsible  hotels  had 
signed  a  written  agreement  to  take  all  Conference  delegates 
without  discrimination.  They  lived  up  to  that  agreement. 
They  were  full  up  when,  on  the  opening  day  of  Conference 
week,  they  turned  away  a  small  party  made  up  of  colored  and 
white.  These  did  not  seek  out  the  housing  bureau  of  the  Con- 
ference which  was  handling  other  late  comers  in  private 
homes.  They  had  a  bad  experience  in  applying  at  a  hotel  of  a 
different  stripe  outside  the  association.  The  real  facts  were 
slow  to  get  around,  but  agitation  in  their  behalf  did,  and  got 
widespread  publicity. 

With  this  experience  freshly  in  mind,  the  executive  commit- 
tee felt  that  we  could  not  leave  it  at  a  gentleman's  agreement 
the  following  year.  Any  arrangement  we  made  had  to  be  on 
a  much  more  formal  basis.  So  a  Conference  committee  sat 
down  to  talk  it  all  out  with  the  hotel  men  in  the  city  where 
we  had  planned  to  go.  When  the  hotels  saw  what  they  might 
be  up  against  they  just  couldn't  take  it. 


Couldn't  take  what? 


JACK 


TOM 


The  kind  of  a  demonstration  that  was  made  in  Canada,  and 
the  inevitable  publicity  that  would  follow  it.  The  hotels  in  any 
city  except  a  typical  resort  town  have  to  depend  on  their  year- 
around  trade.  If  they  alienate  the  home  folks  and  the  travel- 
ing public  from  the  regions  they  most  depend  on,  they  can't 
stay  in  business. 

PETER 

Are  you  arguing  that  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  should  compromise  with  its  ideals  to  help  the  hotel 
men  stay  in  business? 
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TOM 

Look,  Pete,  I'm  not  arguing  for  anything.  I'm  pointing  out 
facts.  Hotels  aren't  educational  institutions.  They're  commer- 
cial enterprises.  They  don't  try  to  write  our  principles.  We 
can't  dictate  their  terms.  The  trouble  with  us — as  a  group — is 
that  we  are  too  apt  to  think  anybody  who  isn't  with  us  is 
against  us.  We  expect  cold  blooded  business  propositions  like 
hotels  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  When  they  don't,  we  take  it 
personally.  Look  at  it  this  way:  our  business  is  to  improve  life 
for  human  beings.  Theirs  is  to  make  money.  We  help  them 
make  money  when  we  go  to  the  cities  where  they  work.  In 
exchange,  most  of  them  are  willing  to  help  us  in  our  fight 
against  discrimination  if  they  can  do  it  without  cutting  their 
own  throats. 

To  carry  out  the  first  part  of  the  policy  stated  at  Seattle 
in  1938,  and  reach  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individual 
social  workers,  we've  got  to  rotate  among  five  areas.  To  carry 
out  the  second  part,  we  must  "achieve  progress  in  securing  no 
discriminatory  treatment"  of  all  our  delegates.  All  I'm  saying 
is  that  if  we  go  to  Midtown  in  1940,  we  shall  have  achieved 
progress.  And  we  shall  make  our  meetings  available  to  2000 
delegates  who  have  been  locked  out  by  the  distance  and  ex- 
pense since  Kansas  City.  But  if  we  turn  down  Midtown  be- 
cause its  hotels  won't  come  all  the  way,  and  pick  up  our  mar- 
bles and  go  and  play  in  Northpost,  we'll  be  practically  dupli- 
cating the  territory  served  this  year. 


Yes,  but— 


PETER 


TOM 


Wait  a  minute.  Do  you  know  how  many  Negro  delegates 
have  ever  stayed  in  our  hotels  at  any  Conference  ?  Seventy- 
two.  At  Indianapolis.  Is  it  sensible  or  just  to  discriminate 
against  2000  delegates  for  the  sake  of  seventy-two,  especially 
when  the  seventy-two  will  only  have  to  take  discrimination 
one  year  out  of  five,  or  three  out  of  ten  at  the  most.  For  I 
wouldn't  give  way  an  inch  in  any  northern  city  where  we  do 
have  a  choice.  I'd  fight  to  the  last  any  move  to  build  up  or  in- 
tensify a  Jim  Crow  system  anywhere.  And  I'll  stand  behind  the 
Conference  committee  in  every  effort  they  have  made  and  will 
go  on  making  to  "achieve  progress"  in  any  city  that  did  have 
such  a  system.  But  when  they  have  struck  the  best  bargain  that 
they  can  engineer,  and  when  it's  a  better  bargain  than  has 
ever  been  struck  before,  I'd  take  it  and  go  to  that  city  on  its 
own  terms.  Before  we  get  back  to  principles,  as  I  can  see 
you're  aching  to  do,  let  me  state  that  one  of  my  principles  is 
not  telling  other  people  how  to  run  their  business.  I  get  the 
jitters  when  we  Yankees  take  a  holier-than-thou  attitude 
toward  the  South.  I'm  all  for  reform,  but  I'd  like  to  see  it 
begin  at  home.  I  think  about  Chicago — my  own  city — and  one 
of  the  cities  where  the  National  Conference  can't  come  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  our  own  hotels. 

And  I  think  of  social  workers  I  know  in  the  deep  South  who 
are  working  harder  than  we  dream  of  working  to  wipe  out 
tuberculosis  and  hookworm  and  get  decent  housing  for  colored 
people.  I  know  one  southern  city  where  there  is  a  Tb  insti- 
tute every  year  for  Negro  physicians.  As  a  result  of  these 
institutes  the  county  commission  has  appropriated  the  money 
for  a  Negro  clinic  that  has  closed  hundreds  of  infectious  cases 
of  tuberculosis.  When  the  southern  white  woman  who  started 
all  this  told  me  about  it  last  month,  her  face  lighted  up  but 
when  I  asked  if  I'd  see  her  in  Buffalo  she  just  looked  blank. 
She'd  never  even  considered  going. 

PETER 

Are  you  through?  Then  let's  get  back  to  principles.  Aren't 
the  conditions  that  you  talk  about  in  northern  cities  good  rea- 
sons for  not  weakening  our  stand?  If  we  accept  discrimination 


anywhere,  how  can  we  refuse  to  accept  it  in  Chicago.  Wheth- 
er the  Conference  has  ever  put  it  in  writing  or  not,  the  first 
principle  of  social  work  is  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  human 
beings,  without  regard  to  religion,  blood  or  nationality.  Com- 
promise with  that,  and  you're  sunk.  Everything  else  you  are 
trying  to  do  becomes  meaningless.  For  ten  years  we  have  been 
building  up  the  strength  that  consistency  gives.  We  can't  afford 
to  weaken  it  ever  by  giving  way.  We  especially  can't  afford  it 
right  now,  when  our  stand  is  being  challenged  all  over  the 
world.  Whatever  we  do,  we  can't  escape  publicity.  We're  too 
darn  big.  If  we  stand  out  against  discrimination  we'll  get  it. 
If  we  compromise,  we'll  get  it.  I'd  rather  take  it  for  standing 
fast  than  for  going  back  on  the  one  thing  that  gives  our  job 
an  atom  of  meaning. 

TOM 

That's  a  strong  argument,  Pete,  and  I  haven't  any  quarrel 
with  it,  as  an  ultimate  goal,  But  I  think  of  a  principle  as 
something  that  you  work  toward.  As  far  as  you  can.  As  fast 
as  you  can.  We  believe  in  adequate  relief,  for  instance.  Do  we 
get  it?  We  do  not.  But  we  keep  working  toward  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  men  are — in  essence — "created  free  and  equal." 
But  we  see  a  long  road  ahead  before  that  dream  comes  true. 
Just  the  same,  we  keep  on  dreaming,  and  working  toward  it. 
If  we  can  look  back  and  see  that  we've  made  progress  we 
take  courage.  Every  time  I  go  south  I  see  more  clearly  what 
the  South  has  done  and  is  doing  for  its  own  people.  One  rea- 
son I  want  the  National  Conference  to  go  south,  one  year  out 
of  five,  is  so  that  thousands  of  northern  social  workers  can 
see  that  picture  as  I  see  it. 

PETER 

Forgive  me,  but  that's  the  bunk.  Most  northerners  never  see 
the  right  things  when  they  go  south.  They  see  azaleas  and  Che- 
rokee roses  and  Spanish  moss  and  glamor  and  charm.  And  they 
often  see  difficulties  so  tremendous  that  they  just  give  up  try- 
ing to  work  things  out.  Not  one  in  ten  sees  the  struggle  being 
made  by  the  South  to  lift  its  own  burden.  Nine  out  of  ten 
come  home  feeling  that  the  Jim  Crow  system  has  its  points.  If 
they  have  any  race  prejudice — and  plenty  have — a  trip  south 
just  stiffens  it. 

JACK 

How  do  the  southern  social  workers  feel  about  it?  Do  they 
want  the  Conference? 

TOM 

Some  of  them  do.  They  know  what  the  Conference  has  to 
give,  and  they  think  the  South  needs  it.  Some  of  them  are 
afraid  of  it.  They  would  rather  we'd  stay  away  and  let  them 
work  things  out  until  more  progress  has  been  made.  And  many 
I've  talked  to  don't  care  a  hoot  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
get  all  steamed  up  over  their  state  conferences,  but  the  Na- 
tional Conference  leaves  them  cold.  The  pressure  for  regional 
conferences  comes  mostly  from  the  southern  states.  What  we 
are  risking  is  that  we'll  drift  or  split  into  two  national  con- 
ferences— one  north  and  one  south ;  and  that  can't  be  looked 
at  as  anything  but  a  setback  all  down  the  line.  The  United 
States  is  bigger  than  any  sectional  attitude  or  prejudice. 

JACK. 
But  what  do  other  big  conventions  do  about  housing? 

PETER 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  tries  to  insist  on  no  dis- 
crimination; the  National  Education  Association  and  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  make  no  special  effort.  The  National 
Boards  of  both  the  YM  and  the  YW  hold  out  for  no  dis- 
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crimination;  so  does  the  smaller  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements, which  turned  its  back  on  Chautauqua  this  year 
because  of  racial  discrimination  and  met  at  Kingstown  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  (looking  at  his  watch)  Well,  we're  due 
at  the  meeting  in  twenty  minutes.  I  hate  to  go  over  there, 
Jack,  without  hearing  what  you've  got  to  say. 

TOM 
I've  been  waiting  for  that,  too,  and  hoping  you'd  speak  out. 

JACK 

I'll  try.  But  it  won't  be  easy,  and  it's  got  to  be  personal.  I 
can't  speak  for  anybody  but  myself.  There  isn't  any  "typical" 
Negro,  any  more  than  there  is  a  "typical"  Caucasian.  There's 
every  range  of  opinion  in  our  group,  from  conciliation  to  the 
kind  of  protest  made  in  Canada  and  in  other  places. 

I  think  I  see  both  sides,  but  I  can't  help  standing  between 
them,  because  I  was  born  there.  That  doesn't  mean  that  I'll 
compromise.  It  means  that  I  feel  both  pressures. 

I  won't  compromise.  I  know  how  I'll  vote  on  Midtown.  I 
don't  know  whether  I'll  go,  if  the  Conference  meets  there. 
But  if  I  do  go,  I  go  as  a  human  being  and  a  professional 
social  worker — not  as  a  colored  human  being  or  a  Negro 
social  worker.  I  shall  try  to  register  at  one  of  the  Conference 
hotels.  If  I'm  refused,  I'll  ask  why,  and  get  an  answer.  If  I'm 
discriminated  against,  I'll  protest — and  do  it  in  writing,  to 
whomever  is  responsible.  If  there  is  a  legal  remedy,  I'll  try 
to  take  it.  ... 

TOM 

Even  if  it  means  that  it  may  be  harder  for  the  Conference 
to  go  back  to  Midtown  another  year? 

JACK 

Yes,  and  even  if  I'm  only  one  of  seventy-two.  I  know  you're 
thinking  about  the  publicity,  and — believe  me — I  don't  like 
that  any  better  than  you  do.  Maybe  there  won't  be  any.  I 
won't  seek  it.  But  I  won't  avoid  it.  I'll  make  my  protest 
quietly,  and  I'll  make  it  alone — but  I  hope  you  both  under- 
stand why  I've  got  to  make  it.  My  father  was  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  in  Alabama,  and  I've  lived  with  this  thing  all 
my  life.  Life  hasn't  been  easy  for  me,  but  it's  been  easier 
than  it  was  for  him  because  he  had  courage  and  he  was  con- 
sistent. I've  got  a  ten-year-old  son.  Life  won't  be  easy  for  him, 


either.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  easier  for  him  than  it  has  been 
for  me  if  I  go  on  this  way. 

PETER 
That's  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

JACK 

Wait.  We  still  have  ten  minutes.  It  has  meant  a  lot  to  the 
Negroes  of  the  United  States  to  have  our  Conference  take 
the  stand  that  it  has  taken  in  the  past  few  years.  Some  of  us 
will  feel  that  you  are  letting  us  down  if  we  go  to  Midtown.  I 
won't.  I  see  perfectly  why  it  may  be  the  wisest  thing  to  do. 
I'm  an  American  too,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  the  Civil  War 
fought  over  again  in  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
But  I've  got  to  go  on  being  an  American  social  worker.  I 
can't  go  back  to  being  just  a  Negro.  And  when  I  go  where  the 
color  of  my  skin  is  more  important  than  my  citizenship,  edu- 
cation or  profession,  I've  got  to  make  my  protest. 


I  see. 


TOM 


JACK 


Sorry,  Tom,  but  you  don't.  Your  mind  sees.  But  your  nerves 
and  blood  and  bones  can't.  You've  never  ridden  on  a  train  and 
been  refused  service  in  a  diner.  You've  never  gone  into  a  hotel 
and  been  refused  a  bed. 

TOM 

You're  right.  I  can't  see.  But  I  can  worry. 
PETER 

So  can  I.  But  not  about  the  Negroes.  They've  come  a  long 
way  since  1863.  I'm  worried  about  the  white  people — my  own 
people — who  simply  can't  face  up  to  the  situation  that  their 
great,  great  grandparents — New  England  sea  captains  and 
southern  planters — bequeathed  them. 

JACK 

That  was  done  long  ago  and  can't  be  undone.  Where  do  we 
go  from  here? 

TOM 

To  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 


Detroit's  Youth  Council 

By  EDNA  NOBLE  WHITE  and  ELISE  HATT  CAMPBELL 


DETROIT'S  Council  for  Youth  Service  has  developed 
rather  naturally  from  a  number  of  earlier  efforts 
which  showed  that  there  was  an  interest  in  the  city  in 
studying  and  finding  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  present- 
day  youth.  Detroit's  coordinated  plan  is  little  more  than 
five  years  old.  In  general,  its  history  typifies  principles  and 
practices  which  have  brought  good  results  in  other 
communities. 

A  1935  report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  shows 
that  the  usual  beginning  in  community  organization  for 
the  service  of  youth  is  to  establish  a  council  made  up  of 
representatives  of  leading  public  and  private  agencies — 
schools,  public  welfare  departments,  settlements,  law  en- 
forcement divisions,  public  employment  offices,  and  some- 
times representatives  of  labor  and  management.  Almost  all 


youth  councils  from  the  first  have  attempted  to  coordinate 
the  resources  of  the  community  for  service  to  youth,  work- 
ing within  the  existing  framework  and,  at  least  at  the  out- 
set, not  attempting  to  develop  new  services.  Memberships 
and  programs  are  related  to  four  generally  recognized  con- 
cerns of  youth :  vocation,  avocation,  education  and  training, 
personal  adjustment.  The  council  activities  sometimes  in- 
volve enlargement  of  opportunities  for  placement,  recrea- 
tion and  education.  Some  councils  operate  without  funds  of 
their  own,  using  the  facilities  of  member  agencies.  Others 
have  found  that  their  work  advances  more  rapidly  with  a 
small  paid  staff  which  helps  formulate  objectives  and  de- 
velop programs. 

In  Detroit,  the  two  elements  necessary  for  social  action 
were  present — the  recognition  of  a  need,  and  a  leader.  The 
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leader,  a  woman  of  vision  and  initiative,  had  had  a  long 
career  in  social  work,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  noted 
the  concern  of  many  people  and  agencies  with  the  problems 
of  youth — out-of-school,  coming  of  age,  still  unemployed, 
baffled,  discouraged.  This  woman  interested  a  number  of 
agencies  and  individuals  in  the  possibilities  of  a  study  of 
Detroit  youth.  Over  500  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  some  from  families  on  relief 
and  some  from  self-supporting  families,  were  interviewed. 
The  study  was  a  cooperative  enterprise,  laid  out  by  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Federation  of 
Settlements,  Boys'  Work  and  Girls'  Work  Councils,  the 
YMCA  and  YWCA.  It  was  headed  by  two  specialists,  Dr. 
Rachel  Stutsman  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  and  Ray 
Johns  of  the  state  office  of  the  YMCA.  The  committee 
prepared  the  interview  forms.  The  interviewers  were  volun- 
teers from  the  Detroit  office  of  the  division  of  research, 
statistics,  and  finance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  which  also  gave  the  interviewers  super- 
vision and  clerical  aid.  The  data  were  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Rachel  Stutsman  and  a  report,  "What  of  Youth  Today?" 
was  published  through  the  financial  assistance  of  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

THE  interviews  made  clear  the  need  of  youth  for  guid- 
ance in  educational,  avocational,  personal,  and  voca- 
tional adjustments,  and  the  study  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  Council  for  Youth  Service.  This  council 
was  an  independent  organization,  but  represented  the  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  certain  private  youth 
agencies,  an  employers'  association  and  organized  labor.  On 
its  staff  were  two  young  people  representing  the  youth  it 
sought  to  help. 

The  state  director  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
took  the  initiative  in  developing  the  organization  of  the 
Detroit  Council,  since  he  needed  a  group  of  community 
leaders  to  sponsor  NYA  projects.  The  chairman  of  the 
council  was  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  its  paid 
executive  secretary  was  the  woman  leader  already  men- 
tioned. Funds  for  salaries  in  council  activities  were  secured 
from  a  private  foundation  and  office  space  was  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  council  was  asked  to  direct 
the  training  projects  of  the  NYA,  and  did  so  for  more  than 
a  year.  This  participation  in  a  government  enterprise  cre- 
ated further  bonds  between  the  council,  the  NYA,  and 
community  agencies. 

As  the  work  of  the  council  proceeded,  staff  members  of 
agencies  employing  young  people  became  aware  that  while 
these  young  people  were  getting  training  through  their  jobs, 
they  were  in  great  need  of  guidance  in  their  personal  lives, 
and  that  they  were  surprisingly  ignorant  of  community 
resources  along  these  lines.  They  had  little  spending  money 
and  yet  craved  recreation  and  normal  social  life.  Where 
could  they  get  it  for  low  cost  ?  What  had  the  community  to 
offer  them  ?  They  wanted  full  time  jobs,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  fields  to  enter  nor  where  and  how  to  apply  for 
jobs.  They  realized  the  need  for  further  education,  espe- 
cially vocational  training,  but  they  were  uncertain  about 
what  occupational  studies  to  follow  and  ignorant  of  the 
facilities  for  instruction  in  the  city.  They  had  personal  prob- 
lems— home  adjustments,  health,  social  and  emotional  diffi- 
culties which  made  job  seeking  difficult.  They  spent  much 


time  with  various  sponsors  of  the  council,  pouring  out  their 
troubles,  but  not  all  these  sponsors  were  equipped  to  give 
adequate  guidance. 

Experiments  in  group  guidance  disclosed  the  puzzling 
problem  of  adjustment  to  the  adult  community  which 
underprivileged  youth  was  facing. 

Such  evidence,  in  addition  to  the  findings  of  the  youth 
study,  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  guidance  service  for 
out-of-school  youth.  The  Detroit  Council  therefore  asked 
the  further  cooperation  of  the  NYA  and  the  Board  of 
Education  in  establishing  a  junior  consultation  service.  The 
executive  secretary  of  the  Youth  Council  was  made  direc- 
tor of  this  service,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  up  the  direc- 
torship of  the  NYA  projects. 

The  Junior  Consultation  Service  is  now  two  years  old. 
It  has  had  a  sound  development.  By  using  all  the  existing 
community  agencies,  it  furthered  the  coordination  of  such 
agencies  in  the  service  of  young  people.  When  the  service 
was  nine  months  old  it  was  taken  into  the  office  of  the  divi- 
sion of  guidance  and  placement  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools,  thus  combining  two  agencies  for  assisting  out-of- 
school  youth  in  employment  and  guidance.  The  project  is 
now  supervised  by  Dr.  Warren  K.  Layton  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  board's  psychological  clinic  is  in 
charge  of  the  testing  service  of  the  project. 

In  view  of  its  objectives,  the  Detroit  Council  for  Youth 
Service  has  many  duties  besides  that  of  counseling.  These 
auxiliary  services  cover  such  activities  as  these:  building  up 
a  file  of  resources  in  the  community  for  youth  classes,  read- 
ings on  occupations,  special  vocational  counselors,  social 
agencies,  recreational  groups;  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  library  for  special  attention  to  Junior  Consulta- 
tion Service  clients  who  are  referred  to  the  library  and  in 
preparing  special  bibliographies  for  use  in  counseling;  inter- 
esting members  of  service  clubs  in  acting  as  special  voca- 
tional counselors  in  unusual  fields ;  interesting  wealthy 
citizens  in  contributing  to  a  loan  fund  for  young  people 
consulting  the  service ;  seeking,  through  conferences,  to 
extend  the  employment  opportunities  of  Negro  youth ;  aid- 
ing in  the  vocational,  educational,  and  selection  programs 
of  retail  stores  employing  large  numbers  of  young  people; 
stimulating  the  use  by  industry  of  the  placement  facilities 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  offering  a  round  table 
in  junior  counseling  to  staff  members  of  group  work  agen- 
cies and  school  counselors;  aiding  in  solving  problems  of 
special  neighborhoods  where  young  people  are  causing  trou- 
ble ;  aiding  group  work  agencies  in  group  counseling  experi- 
ments ;  working  with  a  community  committee  to  improve 
conditions  in  public  dance  halls. 

More  and  more  young  people  come  to  the  consultation 
service  of  their  own  accord — privileged  and  underprivileged 
youth,  employed  and  unemployed,  in  school  and  out.  All 
sorts  of  young  people  seem  to  feel  a  need  for  the  psycho- 
logical diagnostic  service  which  is  offered,  and  for  advice 
in  educational  and  personal  problems.  The  response  to  the 
Junior  Consultation  Service  indicates  that  public  education 
should  assume  responsibility  for  out-of-school  as  well  as  in- 
school  young  people  during  the  period  when  they  face 
adjustment  to  adult  life.  The  secretary  of  the  Youth  Coun- 
cil has  pointed  out,  aptly,  it  seems  that  the  state  has  pro- 
vided adequately  in  its  university  and  colleges  for  the  health 
and  guidance  of  the  small  percentage  of  young  people  who 
attend  them,  but  has  ignored  the  needs  of  the  90  percent  of 
youth  who  face  adult  responsibilities  without  guidance, 
training  or  opportunities  for  recreation. 
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This  Rural  Social  Work 


By  CAROL  L.  SHAFER 

Menomonie,  f  Wisconsin 


IN  times  past  a  few  social  work  adventure  stories  were 
heard  from  the  rural  field ;  but  now  a  new  call  rings 
out.  "We  are  doing  social  work,  not  just  relief  work, 
out  here  in  the  country.  We  have  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  different  duties.  New  philosophies  and  new  practices 
must  be  developed.  Help  us  formulate  them."  The  profes- 
sion rushes  to  the  rescue.  The  rural  social  worker  is  on  the 
map. 

I  often  have  wondered  what  it  is  that  justifies  a  cate- 
gorizing of  workers  into  an  urban  and  a  rural  species.  Hav- 
ing worked  in  both  city  and  country  I  never  have  been  im- 
pressed by  a  wide  variation  between  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  rural  field  requires  a  readaption  of  fundamental 
social  work  philosophy  and  techniques,  "a  new  application 
of  accumulated  experience,  principles  and  practice  is  un- 
der way."  Yes,  a  new  application  is  under  way,  but  does 
not  that  process  occur  everywhere  and  constantly?  Is  it  not 
one  of  social  work's  middle  names?  To  maintain  that  the 
rural  field  is  unique  in  its  needs  and  treatment  require- 
ments seems  to  me  an  unworthy  position,  needlessly  dissi- 
pating our  efforts.  Why  take  two  winding  roads  to  see  the 
view  that  the  top  ridge-drive  reveals  in  splendid  panorama? 
The  arguments  which  uphold  this  division  are  usually  tra- 
ditional assumptions,  not  clear  candid  camera  shots  of  mod- 
ern experience. 

Rural  social  work,  I  have  been  told,  differs  because  of 
the  country  itself.  "Look  at  the  great  distances,  farms  far 
apart,  dinky  isolated  villages.  Why  wouldn't  social  work  on 
those  God-forsaken  prairies  and  mountains  be  different 
than  on  Halsted  Street,  Chicago?1' 

Well,  what  is  a  "rural"  area?  A  morass  of  controversy 
catches  anyone  who  tries  to  define  it  in  terms  of  culture, 
economic  or  political  organization,  or  characteristics  of  in- 
habitants. Population  density  seems  to  be  the  most  widely 
accepted  measure,  so  the  census  bureau's  definition  shall  suf- 
fice for  this  discussion.  Rural  is  all  open  country  and  all 
villages  under  2500  in  population.  However,  the  questions 
which  I  want  to  raise  apply  also  to  the  less  restricted  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Is  every  locality  of  this  designated  density  so  similar  that 
social  work  in  these  areas  can  be  set  off  and  taught  as  "rural 
social  work?"  "Rural"  is  not  just  an  eighty-acre  farm 
tucked  between  hills  and  snowed  in  every  winter.  It  may 
mean  the  Bad  Lands  of  North  Dakota,  a  New  England 
village,  or  the  hills  of  Kentucky.  It  includes  farms,  stores, 
schools,  churches,  factories,  mines,  railroad  yards,  homes  of 
every  type.  Everywhere  under  2500  population  covers  such 
an  assortment  of  localities  that  only  the  most  ruthless  of 
clerical  minds  would  slip  them  and  all  their  people  into  the 
same  folder. 

"Look  at  the  great  distances."  Great  distances  and  iso- 
lation are  less  typically  rural  than  is  commonly  believed. 
Distance  is  no  longer  measured  by  miles,  but  by  minutes  by 
auto,  hours  by  plane,  or  connections  by  wire.  It  is  fifteen 
minutes  by  auto  from  the  edge  of  this  rural  county  to  the 
hospital  in  the  center.  To  drive  from  South  Chicago  to  St. 
Luke's  or  from  lower  Manhattan  to  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 


pital on  East  59  Street  takes  longer  than  that.  Here  indeed 
is  the  individual  who  lives  today  as  far  removed  from  the 
outside  world  as  did  the  early  homesteader.  Surely  on  the 
basis  of  geography  and  time  it  is  ridiculous  to  say:  "This 
is  the  way  to  help  people  in  villages  and  country  and  that  is 
the  way  to  help  those  in  cities." 

"People  are  different  in  the  country,"  the  argument  goes 
on.  "They  are  naive,  gullible,  even  ignorant.  But  what  can 
one  expect  with  their  environment?  Cultural  opportunities 
are  nil.  Living  alone  always  does  things  to  people.  Every- 
one knows  the  farmer  is  a  strong  individualist.  You  can't 
tell  him  anything.  It  takes  a  special  technique  to  work  with 
him." 

TIVING  alone  usually  does  produce  strange  individuals. 
-L«  But  who  lives  alone  today?  One  may  find  a  trap- 
per in  the  woods,  a  village  witch,  a  poet  in  his  garret,  or  a 
maiden  lady  with  seven  dogs  in  some  rear  apartment,  but 
few  people  in  city  or  country  really  are  isolated  unless 
they  want  to  be  and  work  at  it.  It  is  true  that  country  resi- 
dents seem  to  differ  from  city  dwellers  in  the  type  and 
number  of  their  contacts.  Intimate  family  contacts  are  like- 
ly to  predominate  in  small  places;  casual  contacts  in  large 
centers.  But  how  chart  the  influence  of  these  contacts  upon 
the  life  of  an  individual?  How  weigh  them?  How  many 
secondary  equal  a  primary?  What  is  the  average  number 
of  each  per  individual  in  city  and  country?  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  generalities  on  this  matter  can  be  sounded  only 
by  the  sweeping-statement  addicts. 

"Cultural  opportunities  cannot  compare  with  the  city," 
they  say.  Yes,  I  agree.  But  who  takes  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  whether  urban  or  rural?  To  the  destitute  and 
low  income  groups  wherever  they  live  cultural  opportuni- 
ties seldom  are  available.  Public  schools  are  everywhere,  but 
the  country  boy  quits  the  grades  to  work  on  the  farm  and 
the  city  boy  leaves  as  soon  as  he  procures  working  papers. 
Relief  families,  city  or  country,  have  few  newspapers  and 
fewer  books ;  only  the  exceptional  one  possesses  a  library 
card.  The  theater,  the  lecture,  the  opera  and  the  concert 
hall  are  all  out  of  price  range  of  the  poor,  while  radios  and 
movies  of  more  doubtful  cultural  value  are  about  equally 
available  to  the  low  income  groups  in  either  city  or  country. 
Museums  and  exhibits  are  urban  advantages,  but  even  when 
free  they  are  not  frequented  much  by  people  who  could 
never  afford  training  in  the  arts.  Too  many  of  us,  city  or 
country  folk,  never  will  experience  "finer"  enjoyments  in 
living  because  our  teachers  are  poverty,  drudgery  and  ig- 
norance. 

The  notion  that  rural  people  are  strong  individualists 
is  a  superstition,  however  traditional.  The  old  romantic  pic- 
ture of  the  farmer,  a  solitary  Millet  figure  standing  on  his 
freshly  turned  field,  a  philosophical  union  between  earth 
and  God,  must  be  put  in  the  attic  and  a  Thomas  Benton 
mural,  crowded  with  brawny  men  and  whirling  machines, 
hung  in  its  place.  The  farmer  depends  upon  much  more 
than  God's  weather  and  his  own  strong  back.  He  studies 
and  experiments  with  crops,  fertilizers,  balanced  diets  and 
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pedigreed  stock.  He  must  know  markets,  AAA  brochures 
and  Farm  Union  advantages.  Farmers  loaded  with  debt 
(and  most  of  them  are)  or  the  farm  laborers,  have  even 
less  economic  freedom  than  city  workers  and  scarcely  more 
opportunity  for  independence.  The  farmer  is  no  longer  an 
individualist,  but  is  dependent  upon  outside  help,  influences 
and  events — and  well  he  knows  it.  Furthermore,  not  all 
rural  people  are  farmers:  they  are  ministers,  teachers,  law- 
yers, doctors,  shopkeepers,  mill  and  factory  hands  and 
workers  in  countless  other  trades.  They  cannot  be  lumped 
together  by  occupation  or  characteristics  of  naivete,  unre- 
h'nement  or  stubborn  individualism. 

"No  matter  what  you  say,"  city  friends  maintain,  "prob- 
lems in  rural  areas  are  different.  No  slums,  no  organized 
vice,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  helpful  neighbors.  Don't  tell 
me  the  problems  are  the  same." 

Let  us  look  at  these  rural  problems  and  see  if  they  belong 
in  a  separate  category.  Two  years  ago  I  made  a  thorough 
study  of  all  the  relief  cases  in  a  midwestern  rural  county 
and  discovered  almost  every  form  of  illness  and  misfortune. 
About  41  percent  of  the  families  were  dependent  chiefly 
because  of  economic  difficulties;  22  percent  because  of  ill 
health;  and  37  percent  for  reasons  broadly  classified  as 
social.  No,  misery  takes  much  the  same  form  regardless  of 
city  limits. 

T  OBS  are  lost  in  city  and  country.  John  Kaczmarek  is  out 
•J  when  the  steel  plant  shuts  down;  Pete  Johnson  when 
the  creamery  fails.  Marie  loses  her  job  when  the  Broadway 
restaurant  closes;  Jean  when  the  Willow  Springs  tea  room 
loses  its  summer  tourist  trade.  Little  businesses  go  in  the 
red  on  Main  Street  as  well  as  on  Fifth  Avenue.  And  the 
"farm  problem"  (a  broad  wave  of  the  hand  should  accom- 
pany such  phrases)  is  in  principle  very  similar  to  any  small 
business.  Much  of  the  social  worker's  bewilderment  has  re- 
sulted from  a  strange  belief  that  a  farm  is  made  up  of 
brooding  hens,  seeds  under  ground  and  other  incalculables. 
I've  found  it  about  as  hard  to  evaluate  the  stock  of  a  farm 
as  that  of  a  secondhand  store  in  the  city,  and  easier  to  sub- 
tract the  milk  check  from  a  budget  than  to  deduct  cash  re- 
ceived from  transient  roomers  in  a  casually  run  urban  lodg- 
ing house. 

Swoops  of  fresh  air,  gallons  of  milk,  rosy-cheeked  chil- 
dren, Paul  Bunyan  men  pitching  hay,  and  a  horse-and- 
buggy  doctor  appearing  heroically  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — this  is  the  common  version  of  our  "healthy"  coun- 
tryside. County  nurses  say  otherwise.  Our  nurse  is  haunted 
by  pasty-faced  youngsters,  "Right  in  this  dairy  county,  too. 
You  know  they  actually  sell  the  milk  and  feed  their  chil- 
dren canned  stuff."  No  slums?  There  are  Dogtowns  and 
river  flats.  There  are  huts  with  chicken  roosts,  straw  beds 
and  tin  stoves  scrambled  together;  tarpaper  shacks  in 
swamps,  housing  seven  or  more;  condemned  hotels  oozing 
with  families  and  roaches;  rotting  privies,  squalor,  filth  and 
disease.  Grandma  Beck  died  of  cancer  in  the  old  homestead ; 
the  village  minister's  daughter  had  infantile  paralysis;  the 
millhand's  eight  children  had  diphtheria;  that  paper  fac- 
tory worker  takes  treatments  for  syphilis;  Jake  was  rup- 
tured while  threshing,  his  wife  has  been  bedridden  since  the 
last  baby;  the  hired  man's  wife  has  had  tuberculosis  for 
three  years. 

Economic  and  health  problems  are  not  all.  In  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  metropolis  husbands  die  and  leave  needy 
families,  old  folks  become  helpless,  and  young  people  "go 
wrong."  What  consternation  in  the  village  when  Widow 


Lane  had  a  baby  two  years  after  her  husband  died,  and 
when  the  Schmidt  boys  robbed  the  filling  station  and  shot  a 
man.  No  one  in  Spring  township  will  go  near  the  Derber 
place:  Mrs.  Derber  is  "cracked,"  Mr.  Derber  shoots  at 
trespassers,  Jerry  is  a  feeble  slobbering  hulk  of  a  boy  and 
Minnie,  the  unmarried  daughter,  age  fifteen,  has  had  two 
babies.  Young  Benson  is  a  whiz  at  drawing  and  wants  to  be 
an  architect  but  his  father  won't  let  him  finish  highschool. 
Big-eyed  Mabel  was  caught  distributing  marijuana  among 
the  school  girls.  Her  uncle  formerly  owned  the  finest  hotel 
in  the  county,  but  now  lives  in  a  box  car  and  his  wife  calls 
out  the  police  once  a  month  when  he  goes  on  a  spree.  A 
case  count  in  a  rural  county  reveals  desertion,  feeblemind- 
edness, illegitimacy,  incest,  delinquency,  incompatability, 
and  on  down  those  lists  which  are  so  similar  in  city  welfare 
departments. 

Are  not  these  problems  universal?  There  are  variations, 
of  course,  but  these  are  occasioned  not  by  rough  divisions 
of  locale  but  chiefly  by  the  differences  inherent  in  each  in- 
dividual and  his  life  experience.  "Rural"  and  "urban,"  be- 
tween which  the  border  is  never  certain,  are  only  two  deter- 
minants among  many  others  of  greater  strength.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  individual  and  differential  treatment  are 
principles  of  case  work  which  need  no  redefining  for  the 
rural  field. 

"But  isn't  the  rural  worker  more  a  community  worker 
than  a  social  worker?"  It  seems  evident  that  the  rural 
worker  does  have  more  community  exploration  and  educa- 
tion to  perform.  However,  every  agency,  rural  or  urban, 
public  or  private,  has  to  know  the  needs  and  desires  of  its 
community  and  fit  and  interpret  its  work  to  the  group  in 
which  it  functions.  Rural  agencies  are  relatively  new  and 
small,  hence  much  of  this  work  falls  directly  upon  the  case 
worker.  New  agencies  in  cities  must  do  likewise.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  the  size  and  status  of  the  agency  are  more 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  community  work  falling  to  the 
worker  than  the  locality  is  indicative  of  the  agency's  in- 
fluence. 

THE  final  argument  does  have  observable  grounds.  "Well, 
if  everything  else  were  discounted,  it  remains  that  the 
social  workers  themselves  are  different  in  these  two  areas. 
Rural  workers  are  relatively  unskilled  and  have  very  little 
professional  training." 

Most  of  the  rural  workers  I  know  do  lack  professional 
training.  But  they  also  possess  other  qualities  more  difficult 
to  measure  and  compare.  State  departments  long  have  been 
searching  for  scientific  methods  of  evaluating  their  workers. 
If  we  could  weigh  range  of  experience,  general  understand- 
ing, emotional  maturity,  acquaintance  with  a  group  or  com- 
munity, ability  to  organize  work,  to  diagnose,  plan  and 
treat,  I  wonder  how  the  balance  would  swing  between  rural 
and  urban  workers.  The  rural  worker  may  keep  her  files 
in  packing  cases,  may  write  letters  in  longhand,  may  drive 
thirty  miles  to  visit  one  family,  but  by  such  artificial  stand- 
ards we  cannot  judge  her. 

That  there  are  social  workers  in  areas  of  less  than  2500 
or  thereabout,  of  course  I  admit.  They  are  the  "rural  social 
workers."  But  I  submit  that  to  set  them  apart  is  unwise 
and  a  waste  of  time.  The  fundamental  principles  of  helping 
people  out  of  trouble  are  as  broad  as  human  nature.  The 
problems  of  the  rural  worker  are  "people's"  problems,  not 
just  rural  problems.  The  ridge  road  is  far  superior  to  the 
lower  drives.  It  holds  a  strategic  position,  it  favors  us  with 
an  extended  view,  and  it  is  the  most  direct  route  home. 
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THE  COUNTY  WORKER'S  JOB 


Tighten  the  Corner  Where  You  Are 


By  JOSEPHINE   STRODE 


WE  were  discussing  community  interpretation  at  one 
of  our  district  meetings — not  of  course  for  the  first 
time.  But  now  we  were  more  than  ever  perplexed, 
for  we  had  had  it  borne  in  on  us  that  the  security  of  our 
work  was  involved.  It  was  Lera  Colley  who  first  pierced 
the  confusion  of  our  thinking. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  me,  that's  all,"  she  said,  "I 
know  I'm  just  plain  pump-and-bucket  class  when  it  comes 
to  social  work  theory,  but  I  think  we're  all  wrong  about 
this.  We're  working  too  much  on  our  communities,  not 
enough  with  them." 

We'd  heard  that  before,  maybe  read  it  in  a  book  some- 
where, but  circumstances  gave  it  new  poignancy,  and  we 
decided  to  take  time  to  examine  the  situation  carefully  in 
relation  to  community  interpretation.  In  our  searchings  we 
got  right  down  to  fundamentals,  and  it  was  then  we  dis- 
covered that  back  of  all  this  drive  to  interpret  to  the  com- 
munity was  our  own  need  for  acceptance  and  security. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  busy  social  workers  we,  from  the  first, 
had  acknowledged  the  professional  obligation  to  interpret 
the  emergency  welfare  program  to  our  communities.  We 
thought  we  had  to  explain  ourselves  and  our  work.  We 
wrote  articles,  we  "won-over"  editors,  we  made  speeches  at 
meetings.  In  short,  we  became  social  work  propagandists. 
We  let  the  light  of  our  case  work  education  and  faith  shine 
on  the  public  from  every  conceivable  angle,  believing  that 
we  only  had  to  voice  our  opinions  and  judgments  to  gain 
their  acceptance.  We  mixed  relationship  therapy  with  roast 
beef  at  Rotary  Club  luncheons;  we  "yoo-hooed"  encour- 
agingly to  the  farm  women  from  the  peaks  of  our  urban 
professionalism.  We  slapped  the  public,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, between  its  shoulder  blades,  and  talked  about  ourselves 
until  we  became  consummate  bores.  Disconcerting  as  the 
discovery  was,  eventually  we  had  to  face  the  fact  that  our 
communities  were  not  impressed. 

Then,  very  thoroughly,  we  reexamined  the  place  and 
function  of  the  community  in  our  work,  and  found  that  the 
important  thing  was  participation,  not  interpretation.  If  the 
people  of  the  whole  community  were  thinking,  planning, 
r.nd  working  together  to  solve  their  own  social  problems, 
no  interpretation  was  needed.  Furthermore,  we  perceived 
that  no  program  of  social  work  could  persist  very  long 
where  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  social  workers 
were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  people  in  the  community. 
Our  efforts  should  be  bent  toward  securing  understanding 
through  participation  by  suggestion,  inquiry,  and  even  criti- 
cism. Our  communities  should  examine  social  values  with 
us;  we  should  seek  friendly  acquaintance  not  to  put  over 
ideas  but  to  exchange  them;  we  should  arrange  meetings, 
not  to  give  ourselves  a  platform,  but  to  bring  out  general 
public  discussion  of  welfare  problems  and  programs.  It 
was  time  for  us  to  stop  making  speeches  and  to  begin  to 
express  our  opinions  solely  as  members  of  the  group. 

It  was  one  thing  to  talk  about  this  fine  participating  co- 
operation ;  it  was  something  else  again  to  gain  it.  The  abil- 
ity to  participate  and  cooperate  is  not  something  with  which 
most  people  are  born.  Quite  contrary  they  are  social  skills 
which  must  be  learned  through  study  and  practice.  Who, 
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we  asked  ourselves,  was  to  undertake  this  educational  proj- 
ect for  ourselves  and  our  communities? 

Realistically  we  faced  the  fact  that  we  were  not  an  edu- 
cational agency  and  that,  with  our  already  staggering  job  of 
371  different  duties  in  the  day-to-day  job,  it  was  not  think- 
able that  we  should  take  on  any  additional  tasks.  Educators, 
sociologists,  and  economists  long  have  struggled  to  improve 
and  refine  democratic  procedures  and  to  educate  people  to 
the  value  of  social  cooperation  and  social  planning,  but 
their  progress  has  been  slow.  Who  were  we  to  think  we 
could  hasten  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  given  the  spot  we  were 
on,  could  we  wait  for  the  better  functioning  of  our  democ- 
racy? No,  the  mortality  rate  among  our  social  workers  was 
too  high.  We  had  to  do  something. 

"It's  no  secret  that  I'm  the  sixth  social  worker  in  our 
county  in  three  years,"  Goldie  Toombs  told  us,  "I  never 
know  when  the  axe  may  fall;  I  dread  to  look  at  the  daily 
mail.  Of  course,  no  one  expects  complete  security  these  days, 
and  I'm  not  looking  for  a  soft,  safe  spot  for  myself.  But  I 
would  like  to  stay  on  the  job  long  enough  to  help  work  out 
some  of  the  problems.  I  guess  maybe  I  studied  the  wrong 
things ;  I  should  have  taken  courses  on  how  to  win  commu- 
nities and  influence  county  commissioners.1' 

THE  breakdown  facing  us  was  right  on  the  fence  line 
'of  our  county  units  of  administration.  National  poli- 
cies and  regulations,  federally  arrived  at,  leave  our  commu- 
nities cold ;  theories  formulated  by  a  remote  group  of  social 
work  royalists  are  poignantly  unreal ;  practices  without 
roots  in  local  traditions  are  suspect.  Of  what  avail  were  our 
education,  our  professional  training,  our  standards  of  per- 
formance, if  we  couldn't  stay  on  the  job  long  enough  to 
hang  up  our  professional  hats? 

Under  analysis  we  could  see  why  our  community  inter- 
pretation had  broken  down,  and  intellectually  we  could 
appreciate  the  constructive  value  of  community  participa- 
tion ;  but  we  still  had  the  problem  of  where  to  turn  for  the 
present  security  of  ourselves  and  of  what  we  believed  we 
stood  for  in  the  social  program. 

We  were  mighty  discouraged ;  it  seemed  to  us  that  profes- 
sional leadership  had  failed  us.  Of  course,  we  knew  about 
the  hope  of  federal  requirements  for  state  merit  systems, 
but  we  knew  too  that  no  matter  how  sweet  the  song  of 
promise  in  Washington,  it  is  apt  to  strike  a  sour  note  when 
it  hits  our  local  mores. 

Holding  fast  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  own  experience, 
we  decided  that  we  would  seek  a  plan  for  security,  which, 
like  Kubanka  wheat,  would  withstand  the  worst  years, 
resist  unfavorable  community  opposition,  and  survive  any 
drought  of  community-withheld  support.  Being  thoroughly 
realistic,  uninhibited  by  professional  bias,  and  resolved  to 
steer  clear  of  all  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  theory,  we  felt  we 
had  the  proper  approach. 

By  the  simple  technique  of  comparison  we  found,  right 
in  the  corner  where  we  were,  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
secure  community  service. 

The  farm  and  home  agents  in  our  counties  had  worked 
effectively  and  without  disturbance  throughout  the  depres- 
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sion  years.  We  had  watched  them  and  had  envied  the  secu- 
rity of  their  jobs  and  of  their  programs.  We  discussed  their 
set-up  to  see  if  it  had  something  which  might  guide  us 
toward  a  plan  for  similar  security  for  ourselves.  The  more 
we  talked  about  it,  the  more  clearly  we  saw  that  their  secu- 
rity was  tied  in  closely  with  their  plan  of  organization  and 
administration. 

BACK  in  1862,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  state 
of  the  nation  depended  in  large  measure  on  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  the  farm  areas,  an  act  of  Congress 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  land  grant  colleges  in 
the  states  to  insure  the  education  of  future  farmers,  and  the 
conservation,  extension,  and  development  of  farm  resources. 
Given  ups-and-downs,  that  plan  has  proved  basically  sound. 
From  time  to  time  federal  appropriations  have  been  added 
to  state  funds  to  insure  adequate  support  and  maintenance 
of  broad  education  in  farm  and  home  skills.  Federal  assist- 
ance is  now  available  for  state  teacher-training  departments 
for  home  and  farm  agents,  for  salaries  and  necessary  travel 
expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  home 
economics,  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  as 
well  as  for  extension  and  experimental  work,  for  publica- 
tions, lectures  and  field  demonstrations. 

According  to  a  report  made  in  1933  by  the  chief  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  there  were 
then  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment service  some  5000  federal  and  state  employes, 
200,000  volunteer  farm  men  and  women,  acting  as  chair- 
men of  advisory  committees  or  sponsors  of  local  improve- 
ment programs,  and  more  than  1,500,000  farm  and  home 
agents  in  the  states  and  counties. 

We  all  knew  that  farm  and  home  agents  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  their  state  colleges  of  agriculture,  under  the 
immediate  authority  of  which  they  are  commissioned ;  also 
that  they  are  under  the  less  direct  supervision  of  the  federal 
director  of  extension  work  in  Washington,  through  the 
linking  of  federal  and  state  activities  provided  for  in  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914. 

In  our  discussion  we  recalled  occasions  when  supervisors 
from  the  state  agricultural  college  had  been  sent  out  to  con- 
fer on  local  problems  with  our  county  farm  and  home 
agents,  county  commissioners,  and  local  farm  organizations. 
When  mistakes  were  made  by  inexperienced  agents,  the 
state  college  was  concerned.  It  supplied  information  and 
assistance  to  correct  the  errors,  and  it  reassured  the  worker 
and  the  community  of  its  interest  and  ready  leadership. 

All  of  us  had  had  contacts  with  farm  and  home  agents 
and  agricultural  extension  workers,  and  we  appreciated  the 
integrity  of  their  spirit  of  service,  and  their  competence  in 
their  work.  We  reasoned  that  their  effectiveness  was  due  not 
only  to  federal-state-county  backing,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  their  techniques  were  the  fruit  of  education  in  the 
realities  of  known  conditions  and  of  true  understanding 
of  community  attitudes  and  aspirations. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  make  as  broad  and  thorough  a 
study  as  we  should  have  liked,  but  it  seemed  very  clear  to 
us  that  the  close  integration  and  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  farm  and  home  services  of  the  land  grant  and  state  ag- 
ricultural colleges  offered  a  challenge  and  a  pattern  to  us  in 
our  search  for  a  secure  way  of  professional  life. 

Why,  we  questioned,  could  not  similar  integration  and 
security  be  extended  to  workers  in  the  expanding  area  of 
social  services?  If  it  is  true  that  in  our  rural  areas  lies  the 
hope  of  our  strong,  continuing  national  life,  the  conserva- 


tion of  human  resources  and  the  prevention  of  human  ero- 
sion would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  state  concern. 

"But,"  Goldie  reminded  us,  "is  there  anything  we  can 
do  just  right  now  to  save  our  programs  and  our  jobs  while 
we  are  waiting  for  this'  integration  between  our  welfare 
departments  and  the  state  colleges?" 

THE  chairman  called  for  suggestions  from  the  group. 
Lera  Colley  thought  we  might  get  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  state  colleges  by  using  them  more  often  as 
resources  in  our  work. 

"Once  when  we  had  some  very  difficult  problems  among 
our  dependent  children,"  she  told  us,  "I  wrote  to  the  head 
of  the  psychology  department  at  our  state  university,  and 
asked  him  for  help.  We  were  thinking  of  taking  some  of  the 
children  to  his  clinic  if  necessary,  but  he  arranged  to  bring 
the  clinic  to  us  (without  pay  for  himself  or  his  staff)  so 
that  he  might  interview  the  parents,  teachers,  and  case 
workers ;  he  said  that  before  counselling  us  he  wanted  to  see 
the  children  in  their  environment  and  to  understand  our 
local  conditions.  He  and  his  staff  of  five  assistants  worked 
from  seven  o'clock  one  morning  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  the  next  day  were  back  for  their  classes  at  the  univer- 
sity some  three  hundred  miles  away.  In  the  early  morning 
and  evening,  he  conferred  with  us,  and  during  the  day  he 
talked  with  the  children  and  their  parents;  he  even  visited 
several  of  the  homes.'' 

It  was  a  most  exciting  experience  for  her  staff,  Lera  told 
us,  and  a  real  help  in  the  adjustment  of  the  children.  The 
professor's  interest  continued  and  he  made  inquiries  about 
the  progress  of  the  children,  and  later  advised  about  voca- 
tional training  for  two  of  them. 

We  all  got  pretty  worked  up  about  the  value  of  such 
assistance  and  guidance  and  began  to  figure  on  other  de- 
partments of  our  university  that  might  have  the  funds  and 
personnel  to  carry  similar  expert  services  to  all  the  counties. 
We  agreed  with  Lera  that  undoubtedly  the  talk  about  the 
coming  of  the  psychology  professor  to  her  community  fo- 
cussed  attention  on  the  need  for  expert  and  scientific  han- 
dling of  social  problems,  thereby  building  up  the  local  stand- 
ing of  the  professional  social  worker. 

Ted  Stubbs  then  contributed  a  story  of  how  he  had 
turned  to  the  state  college  when  he  was  having  difficulty 
with  labor  pressure  groups,  and  did  not  know  how  to  han- 
dle the  situations  that  arose.  He  took  his  troubles  to  the 
head  of  the  sociology  department  and  found  him  keenly  in- 
terested and  ready  with  a  plan  for  practical  help.  The  pro- 
fessor and  a  number  of  students  attended  some  of  the  labor 
meetings,  just  as  members  of  the  group,  and  took  part  in  the 
discussions.  Because  they  had  studied  the  formation  and 
constituency  of  the  groups,  and  understood  group  inter- 
action and  procedures,  they  were  able  to  help  in  clarifying 
problems,  and  to  direct  interest  toward  constructive  action. 

We  feel  that  we  are  progressing  in  our  search  for  secu- 
rity. We  don't  know  all  the  answers  and  probably  never 
will,  but  as  just  one  group  of  groping,  sod-busting  social 
workers  we  would  like  to  pass  on  a  bit  of  neighborly  ad- 
vice. Look  around  you;  nurture  your  grass  roots;  tighten 
the  corner  where  you  are. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode 
en  "the  processes  and  problems  of  social  work  where  the 
county  is  the  unit  of  service  and  practice  runs  out  over  the 
back  roads  to  the  villages  and  remote  farms."  Coming  next 
month:  Our  Gilt-Edged  Insecurity. 
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Coordination  in  Social  Work  Education 


By  THE  REV.  LUCIAN  L.  LAUERMAN 

Director,  National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  two  accredited  schools  of  social  work  in  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia — the   Catholic   University   School 
of  Social  Work  and  the  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service — at  the  present  time  are  collaborating  on  a 
redetermination  of  individual  scope  and  a  coordination  of 
curricula.  This  process  of  sharing  and  assuming  responsi- 
bilities has  led  to  a  reclarification  of  objective,  content  and 
method  as  understood  and  visioned  by  both  schools.  . 

With  reference  to  scope,  two  points  have  been  agreed 
upon.  One  pertains  to  student  enrollment.  Men  students 
registering  for  full  time  study  toward  a  Master's  degree 
enroll  at  the  university  school,  only.  Women  students  of 
like  status,  other  than  nuns,  enroll  at  the  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Service.  Nuns  may  enroll  at  either  school. 
The  other  point  refers  to  responsibility  for  training  in 
specialized  fields  of  social  work.  The  university  school  pro- 
vides specialized  sequences  in  public  welfare  administration, 
correctional  work,  child  care  with  emphasis  on  institutional 
administration,  social  research,  and  organization-adminis- 
tration. The  National  Catholic  School  offers  sequences  in 
family  welfare,  child  welfare,  group  work,  and  medical 
social  work.  A  sequence  in  psychiatric  social  work  is  avail- 
able in  the  courses  offered  by  the  combined  curricula.  Of 
the  two  schools,  that  of  the  university  has  exercised  the 
preponderant  activity  in  psychiatric  training  through  its 
cooperation  with  the  child  center  established  last  year  on 
the  university  campus.  Both  schools  will  continue  basic 
training,  some  sections  of  which  appear  ready-made  for  co- 
ordination without  reduction  in  content  or  curtailment  in 
student  participation.  Degrees  are  granted,  to  students  of 
both  schools  by  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Coordination  of  curricula  has  reached  the  stage  at  which 
some  courses  are  given  in  both  schools  by  the  same  teachers, 
and  eligibility  for  all  courses  in  the  combined  curricula  is 
extended  to  all  full  time  students.  Men  and  women  part 
time  or  special  students  also  may  take,  when  approved,  any 
courses  at  either  school  regardless  of  where  they  register. 
While  the  coordination  of  curricula  at  present  represents 
little  more  than  an  experiment  in  administrative  philosophy 
applied  to  the  Washington  locale,  the  movement  presumes, 
and  in  some  areas  definitely  predicts,  progress  in  fulfilling 
a  widespread  demand  for  a  clearer  exposition  of  whatever 
values  there  may  be  in  Catholic  social  work  education. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  this  coordinating  project 
have  received  much  attention  from  interested  parties.  But 
executive  differences  need  exert  no  substantial  influence  on 
the  curricular  unification  of  the  combined  program.  The 
essential  factor  which  concerns  social  work  lies  in  a  coordi- 
nation that  is  not  administrative,  but  strictly  educational. 

Method  in  any  educational  system  subserves  content. 
The  content  of  a  single  course  or  a  whole  sequence  may 
be  conceived  quite  concretely  if  Morrison's  Unit  Concept 
is  observed.  He  says:  "We  define  a  serviceable  learning 
unit  as  a  comprehensive  and  significant  aspect  of  the  en- 
vironment, of  an  organized  science,  of  an  art  or  of  conduct 
which,  being  learned,  results  in  an  adaptation  of  person- 
ality." The  last  phrase  "adaptation  of  personality"  contains 
the  difficulty  in  decision  about  content.  It  is  relatively  easy 


to  organize  subject  matter  in  wholes  and  to  regulate  the 
order  and  number  of  units  which  shall  constitute  a  year  or 
two  of  sequence  study.  The  "adaptations"  are  not  as  easy 
because  they  are  the  learning  products  which  in  social  work 
education  comprise  not  one  product  but  a  trinity:  knowl- 
edge, attitudes,  and  abilities.  Proper  balance  and  relation 
of  the  fractional  weights  within  a  teaching  unit  or  sequence 
provide  continuous  adventure  for  the  teacher  and  faculty. 
As  method  subserves  content,  so  also  content  is  the  in- 
strument of  the  educational  objective.  The  educational 
objective  of  a  school  program  may  be  thought  of  as  synony- 
mous with  its  philosophy.  Consequently,  the  philosophies  of 
schools  determine  inherent  unity  or  disunity  and  perhaps 
implicitly  reveal  something  about  value.  The  matter  of  real 
importance  in  the  Washington  situation  concerns  the  pos- 
sibility and  usefulness  of  the  kind  of  social  work  education 
given  by  the  type  of  school  whose  theory  of  education  co- 
ordinates the  religious,  the  traditional,  the  cultural,  and 
the  modern  scientific. 

STATEMENTS  by  responsible  spokesmen  for  both 
schools  indicate  a  unified  mind  on  the  questions  of  edu- 
cational essence  and  objective.  Philosophic  unity  exists  be- 
tween the  schools  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  education 
and  the  aim  it  proposes  to  achieve.  The  mutual  philosophy 
comprises  a  tripartite  conception ;  a  philosophy  of  life,  a 
philosophy  of  education,  the  science  of  education.  Related 
to  this  concept  is  the  belief  that  this  particular  order  of 
thought  and  practice  in  social  work  education  will  best  re- 
lease human  power  for  social  service. 

Manifestly,  the  philosophy  of  life  in  this  type  of  school 
is  the  religious,  offering  an  answer  to  the  personal  and  so- 
cial questions,  whence,  why,  whither.  Education  in  accord- 
ance with  this  philosophy  of  life  must  be  of  the  liberal  type. 

Liberal  education  was  characterized  by  Matthew  Arnold 
as  made  up  of  the  scientific  passion  for  pure  knowledge  and 
the  moral  and  social  passion  for  doing  good.  Vocational  or 
professional  education  is  not  excluded  by  such  a  definition 
of  liberal  education.  The  liberal  idea  of  vocation  does  not 
deny  the  intellectual  life,  a  liberal  culture  or  a  spiritual 
outlook.  Under  a  liberal  system,  training  is  not  only  for  a 
profession  but  for  professional  life  in  modern  society.  Lib- 
eral vocational  education  is  a  social  necessity  superseding 
the  sole  aims  of  self-support  or  escape  from  manual  dust 
and  grime.  In  social  work,  mere  vocational  training  finds 
scant  justification.  Liberalization  raises  the  essential  service 
above  the  level  of  stagnating  routines,  giving  it  imagination 
and  vision.  Liberal  social  work  education  uses  the  social 
problem  as  a  core.  Without  subordinating  its  own  impor- 
tance, the  social  case  or  problem  furnishes  the  motive  for 
the  fundamental  economic,  political,  scientific,  cultural  and 
religious  elements  in  the  curriculum. 

"The  selection  of  a  job  is  the  selection  of  a  life."  The 
Washington  schools  regard  the  choice  of  social  work  edu- 
cation as  the  choice  of  a  life.  It  is  their  hope  that  the  in- 
creased coordinating  efforts  of  the  two  schools  will  demon- 
strate a  theory  of  education  which  may  make  more  abundant 
the  life  of  the  social  worker. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


FEDERAL  REORGANIZATION:  Plans  for  sweeping  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  federal  government  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  April  25.  [See  page  130.]  As  provided  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  these 
plans  become  effective  in  sixty  days  unless  contrary  action 
is  taken  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  within  this  time 
limit.  Each  section  of  the  plan  must  be  acted  upon  as  a 
whole;  it  may  not  be  amended.  Although  immediate  howls 
will  go  up  from  some  of  the  agencies  affected,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  opposition  will  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
President's  purposes.  The  President's  action  virtually  threw 
out  a  number  of  important  relief  bills  pending  in  Congress, 
notably  the  Byrnes  bill.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1938  page  79.]  Senator  Byrnes  has  announced  that  as  soon 
as  practicable  he  will  introduce  a  section  of  his  former  bill 
to  allocate  work  relief  funds  to  the  states  on  a  weighted 
base,  taking  into  account  population  and  unemployment, 
with  the  federal  government  assuming  two  thirds  of  the 
cost  of  projects.  It  was  this  feature  of  the  bill,  designed  to 
"do  right  by  Dixie"  in  which  Senators  Byrnes,  Harrison  and  others  were  most  vitally 
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interested. 

Assuming  that  the  President's  plan  of 
reorganization  will  not  be  turned  down 
by  Congress  many  of  the  controversial 
relief  issues  will  remain  to  be  threshed 
out,  notably  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
relief  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Administrators  of  the  three  new  agen- 
cies, federal  works,  federal  security  and 
federal  loan,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  There  is,  at  the  moment  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  will  be  necessary.  All  three 
positions  carry  salaries  of  $12,000. 

Although  most  of  the  agencies  that 
would  constitute  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  would  be  transferred  intact,  the 
President's  plan  specifically  provides  that 
the  office  of  director  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  be  abolished  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  service  be  consolidated 
with  the  unemployment  compensation 
functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
and  administered  by  it.  Discussion  of 
who  might  be  named  as  administrator  of 
the  new  Agency  centers  around  Frank 
Bane,  formerly  executive  director  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  Josephine 
Roche,  chairman  of  the  Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
\Velfare.  Accepting  the  position  would 
mean  financial  sacrifice  to  either  of  them, 
but  it  is  considered  likely  that  one  or  the 
other  could  be  drafted.  It  seems  probable 
that  Jesse  Jones  will  head  the  Federal 
Loan  Agency. 

The  President's  plan  struck  Washing- 
ton like  a  thunderbolt.  The  orders  were 
prepared  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  few 
officials  dreamed  that  any  such  immedi- 
ate action  was  contemplated.  Although 
the  various  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  had  been  requested  to  submit 
recommendations  as  to  reorganization, 
few  anticipated  any  action  this  year.  Ad- 
ministrative officials,  though  dazed  by  the 


suddenness  of  it  all,  appear  generally  fa- 
vorable to  the  proposals.  State  officials 
no  doubt  will  be  enthusiastic  as  they  are 
the  persons  most  plagued  by  the  present 
lack  of  coordination  at  the  federal  level. 

VOORHIS  BILL:  Congressman  Jerry 
Voorhis,  D.  of  California,  has  introduced 
a  bill,  H.  R.  5736,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  grants  to  the 
states  for  general  public  assistance.  This 
is  the  measure  on  which  it  was  said  in 
this  column  last  month  that  "liberal  Con- 
gressmen are  working  quietly.  ..."  Gen- 
eral assistance  in  the  bill  is  defined  as 
money  payments  to  needy  persons  who 
are  not  eligible  for  aid  to  the  aged,  to 
the  blind,  or  to  dependent  children,  and 
for  whom  employment  on  public  projects 
is  not  suitable  or  available.  No  residence 
or  citizenship  requirements  are  included. 
This  bill  provides  for  variable  federal 
grants  ranging  from  50  percent  up  to 
66  2/3  percent  in  the  case  of  states  with 
low  per  capita  incomes.  Federal  super- 
vision of  this  program  would  be  vested  in 
the  Social  Security  Board,  and  states  in 
administering  the  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  select  personnel  in  accordance 
with  a  merit  system.  The  appropriation 
is  $250  million.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Ways  and  Means. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  Congressman 
Voorhis  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
general  public  assistance  as  now  admin- 
istered by  the  states  and  counties  is  rap- 
idly reverting  to  old  poor  law  standards, 
and  worse;  by  concern  over  the  large 
number  of  needy  individuals  eligible  for 
WPA  for  whom  such  work  is  not  avail- 
able, and  for  whom  there  is  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  assignment;  and  by  the 
fact  that  California  has  an  alarming 
transient  problem. 

The  Voorhis  bill  has  precipitated  a 
long  smouldering  fight  between  adminis- 


trative officials.  Practically  all  of  them 
agree  that  there  is  serious  need  for  such 
a  program.  Most  of  them  favor  the 
Voorhis  bill,  but  a  few,  led  by  bitter- 
enders, are  strongly  opposed.  A  poll  is 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Washington 
News  Letter  on  Social  Legislation  to  se- 
cure reactions  to  the  bill.  Early  returns 
from  state  welfare  directors  unanimously 
support  the  measure. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY: 

The  National  Health  Program  is  dying 
— dying  because  of  public  apathy.  Neglect 
rather  than  abuse  is  killing  it.  From  the 
national  leaders  who  so  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  program  at  the  National 
Health  Conference  in  Washington  last 
July,  who  were  so  deeply  concerned  by 
the  evidences  of  tragic  and  unmet  human 
need,  who  were  so  determined  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  the  250,000 
preventable  deaths  annually  in  this  coun- 
try, scarcely  a  peep  has  been  heard.  Ap- 
parently they  are  too  busy  with  other 
things,  for  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
effective  activity  on  their  part  here  in 
Washington.  Congressmen  are  receiving 
few  evidences  of  public  interest  in  the 
program.  Of  the  few  letters  that  are 
being  received,  four  out  of  five  are  in 
opposition.  In  the  face  of  this  apparent 
apathy,  nothing  can  be  expected  of  the 
National  Health  Program  except  per- 
functory hearings  about  the  middle  of 
May,  followed  by  a  quiet  funeral  in  June. 

GERMAN  REFUGEE  CHILDREN  im- 
pressive hearings  were  held  on  April  20 
and  April  21  on  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill, 
which  would  permit  the  admission  into 
this  country  of  20,000  refugee  children 
from  territory  now  included  in  Ger- 
many. Newbold  Morris  of  New  York, 
treasurer  of  the  Non-Sectarian  Commit- 
tee for  German  Refugee  Children,  stated 
that  outside  of  any  general  financial  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  chil- 
dren, a  fund  of  $250,000  had  been  under- 
written to  cover  costs  of  transportation 
and  to  provide  a  reserve  against  "any 
unexpected  situation."  Opponents  of  the 
bill  claimed  that  it  was  not  "humanitar- 
ian" as  it  would  separate  children  from 
their  parents,  and  expressed  fear  that  the 
children  would  soon  begin  competing 
with  Americans  for  jobs. 

A  month  ago  this  bill  appeared  to  be 
dead.  Opposition  to  it  was  articulate. 
However  the  groups  favoring  it  did  an 
effective  job  in  organizing  support  and  in 
informing  the  public  of  the  responsible 
plans  for  caring  for  the  children.  [See 
page  148.]  The  bill  now  seems  to  have  a 
greatly  improved  prospect,  possibly  an 
even  chance,  of  passing. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Honoris  Causa 

THE  rector  of  Berlin  University,  The  New  'York 
Times,  reports,  has  "rescinded"  the  Ph.D.  awarded  to 
Alice  Salomon,  internationally  famous  sociologist,  social 
worker,  and  feminist,  now  living  in  this  country,  a  refugee 
from  Nazi  persecution.  In  reply  to  a  Survey  request  for  a 
list  of  her  degrees  and  decorations,  Dr.  Salomon  writes : 

I  had  a  Ph.D.  of  Berlin  University,  1906,  and  an  honorary 
M.D.,  Berlin  1932.  I  believe  the  Times  correspondent  must 
have  mixed  them  up.  But  it  does  not  matter.  What  I  have 
learned,  I  have  learned,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  have  done. 
This  cannot  be  taken  away.  They  cannot  even  destroy  the  edi- 
tion of  the  book,  "Causes  of  Unequal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  of 
Men  and  Women,"  for  which  I  got  the  Ph.D.,  because  it  was 
sold  out  long  ago. 

Dr.  Salomon  has  the  War  Service  Cross  and  the  Silver 
Medal  of  Special  Merit,  awarded  only  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  which  no  other  woman  holds. 
And  of  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  her  by  the  present 
German  regime,  she  cites  these: 

Some  people  think  an  honor  was  conferred  upon  me  when 
the  secret  police  barred  me  from  Germany.  Some  weeks  ago, 
a  friend  coming  from  Paris  said  he  had  seen  my  name  in  a 
list  of  those  deprived  of  German  nationality.  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained whether  this  is  so.  Anyway,  the  cancellation  of  a  de- 
gree places  me  in  the  distinguished  company  of  greater  people, 
like  Thomas  Mann  and  Albert  Einstein — without  adequate 
merit  on  my  part.  May  I  add  that  when  I  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  there  was  a  rule  that  the  candidate  had  to 
promise  under  oath  to  search  for  the  truth  and  to  profess  it. 
I  believe  I  have  loyally  adhered  to  this  oath. 

Aliens  Need  Their  Friends 

"f  I  AHROW  them  into  concentration  camps  if  we  can't 
A  deport  them !  .  .  .  Return  them  to  their  native  land 
if  they  advocate  any  change  in  our  form  of  government ! 
.  .  .  Fingerprint  and  register  all  aliens!  .  .  .  Don't  let 
any  more  foreigners  enter  the  United  States;  deport  all 
non-citizens!"  Not  the  ravings  of  a  mob,  these  sentiments, 
but  the  judgment  of  some  of  our  national  legislators  as 
embodied  in  bills  introduced  into  Congress. 

One,  the  Demsey  bill  (H.R.  4860)  to  exclude  or  deport 
aliens  advocating  any  change  in  the  form  of  government, 
already  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  crop 
sponsored  by  Senator  Reynolds  (S407,  S408,  S409,  S410, 
S411) — founder  of  the  Association  for  Patriotic  American 
Citizens — tends  toward  the  complete  terrorization  of  our 
foreign-born.  Other  samples  of  more  than  twenty-five  sim- 
ilar bills  are  the  Hobbs  bill  (H.R.  5634)  to  provide  for 
detention  camps  for  aliens  ordered  deported  for  whom 
passports  cannot  be  obtained  and  the  Pace  bill  (H.R.  999) 
which  would  deny  further  admittance  to  aliens  and  to 
deport  all  here  after  December  1,  1939.  Despite  this  hos- 
tility toward  non-citizens  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  refused  funds  to  enable  the  bureau  of  naturalization 
to  keep  up  with  applications  for  citizenship. 

The  implications  of  this  rising  tide  of  anti-alienism — 
not  unlike  that  of  the  early  twenties — is  obvious.  With 
mandatory  registration  and  fingerprinting,  aliens  might 


become  subject  to  special  police  control.  How  advocating 
"change  in  form  of  government"  might  be  interpreted  is 
unpredictable.  Support  of  the  President's  reorganization 
proposals,  or  the  child  labor  amendment,  conceivably  might 
come  under  this  ban.  Those  who  favor  humanitarian  legis- 
lation for  aliens  and  are  against  the  other  kind  should  tell 
their  congressman  so,  promptly  and  emphatically. 

Expert  on  the  Job 

FROM  left,  right,  and  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  M.  Leiserson  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siasm. Over  the  last  twenty  years,  as  chief  of  the  division 
of  labor  administration  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor; 
mediator  of  the  men's  clothing  industry  in  Rochester,  New 
York  City,  Baltimore  and  Chicago;  chairman  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Labor  Policy  Board ;  and  member  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  Mr.  Leiserson  has  won  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  employers  and  of  labor.  Survey  Graphic 
readers  are  familiar  with  his  informed,  balanced,  and  hu- 
mane approach  to  problems  of  labor  relations,  unemploy- 
ment, and  economic  security  through  his  articles  in  these 
fields,  the  most  recent  of  them  dealing  with  thorny  current 
questions  of  unemployment  insurance  administration.  [See 
Survey  Graphic,  March  1939,  page  215.]  His  appointment 
to  the  NLRB  is  for  a  five-year  term  to  fill  the  place  of 
Donald  Wakefield  Smith. 

The  NLRB  has  been  the  center  of  stormy  controversy 
since  its  establishment,  with  charges  and  counter-charges  of 
bias  in  its  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act.  There  is  gen- 
eral satisfaction  that,  into  this  troubled  area,  President 
Roosevelt  is  bringing  the  experience  of  so  successful  an 
expert  in  the  peaceful  processes  of  collective  bargaining. 

Children  in  a  Democracy 

THE  list  of  members  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  held  on  April  26  in  Wash- 
ington, covered  forty-nine  typewritten  pages.  A  block  of 
official  delegates  from  states  and  territories  gave  the  gath- 
ering a  countrywide  representation  which  was  its  first  dis- 
tinction. None  of  the  three  earlier  White  House  confer- 
ences in  behalf  of  children  could  have  mustered  such  a 
showing  of  public  administrators  and  experts.  They  regis- 
tered the  spread  of  public  welfare  and  social  security  agen- 
cies in  the  1930s  and  especially  in  the  fields  of  child  health 
and  child  welfare.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
conference  group  was  wholly  official.  On  the  contrary,  it 
embraced  also  key  people  drawn  from  every  range  of  vol- 
untary social  work,  every  phase  of  child  care;  with  labor, 
fraternal,  medical,  church,  educational  activities  thrown  in. 
The  cover  of  the  program  visualized  the  most  invited 
guest  of  all,  a  curious  and  wistful  little  child  looking 
around  a  door,  perhaps  of  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  where  the  opening  session  was  held  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
President  himself  portrayed  the  setting  of  the  deliberations 
at  a  time  when  democracy  is  challenged  as  never  before  to 
put  its  principles  to  work.  Right  here — in  its  depth,  breadth 
and  imminence — lay  a  further  distinction  of  this  fourth 
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conference.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  perhaps  of  all  the  New 
Deal  leaders  gets  closest  to  the  realities  of  American  life, 
carried  its  setting  down  in  turn  to  an  unkempt  alley  she 
had  visited  in  an  industrial  town.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Kee- 
gan  of  New  York  called  on  the  home,  the  school,  the  church 
as  the  primary  defenses  of  childhood.  Homer  Folks,  who 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  report  committee,  leveled  his 
charge  at  public  responsibility  and  administration.  "The 
success  of  democracy  in  the  governmental  area  seemed  to 
him  the  "first  and  an  essential  strategic  step."  As  stage 
business,  he  turned  to  the  president,  governors,  mayors, 
legislators  to  be  elected  in  1980.  With  neither  their  names 
nor  addresses  available,  there  is  only  one  way  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  will  be  prepared  for  their  jobs.  We  must 
determine  now  what  are  the  "minimum  needs  for  the  suit- 
able rearing  of  children  to  be  adequate  citizens  of  the 
American  democracy,"  and  then  see  that  they  are  met,  "for 
every  last  one."  To  measure  where  our  services  fall  short, 
to  find  out  why,  and  to  recommend  how  shortcomings  can 
be  made  good,  was  to  his  mind  the  task  ahead. 

A  year  will  be  given  to  the  process,  for  conference  pro- 
cedure no  less  than  scope  has  developed  since  its  prototype 
in  1909  initiated  by  James  E.  West.  The  1939-40  program, 
as  developed  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  her  associates  includes  not  only  the 
work  of  planning  and  report  committees,  but  advisory  pan- 
els in  different  fields  and  a  central  core  of  research  under 
Phillip  Klein,  director  of  the  recent  Pittsburgh  study — a 
twelve  months  sequence  of  group  inquiry  and  group  think- 
ing which  began  at  a  series  of  four  section  meetings  at 
Washington.  The  program  only  awaits  funds. 

Sinews  of  Housing 

IF  vigorous  attacks  on  American  slums  and  efforts  to  re- 
house the  lowest  income  groups  are  to  continue,  funds 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority  must  be  replenished.  All 
money  heretofore  at  its  disposal  is  exhausted,  having  either 
been  allocated  or  earmarked.  Looking  toward  this  end,  an 
amendment  (S.591)  to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York.  It  would 
insure  an  additional  $800  million  for  loans  for  low  rent 
housing  projects,  and  $45  million  for  annual  subsidies. 

With  these  sums,  homes  for  180,000  families  now  living 
under  unsafe  and  unsanitary  conditions  would  be  provided. 
At  the  same  time  an  equal  number  of  unfit  dwelling  places 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  em- 
ployment given  to  135,000  men.  States  which  have  passed 
enabling  legislation  since  the  funds  of  the  USHA  were 
exhausted  would  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
federal  housing  program. 

That  this  program  is  reaching  low  income  groups  is  in- 
dicated by  figures  recently  made  public  as  to  rents  to  be 
charged  in  the  185  projects  under  construction.  In  five 
southern  projects,  monthly  rentals  are  to  be  approximately 
$6  to  $8  per  dwelling  unit;  in  seventy-two  projects  (nine 
northern  and  sixty-two  southern)  $14;  in  fifty-seven 
northern  and  thirty-six  southern  projects  $14  to  $18  and 
in  the  remaining  fifteen  from  $18  to  $22.  These  rentals 
will  meet  the  needs  of  families  with  incomes  from  less 
than  $450  to  a  maximum  of  $1100. 

The  $800  million  asked  for  loans  by  the  USHA  will  be 
paid  back  with  interest.  The  maximum  cost,  therefore,  to 
the  federal  government  would  be  the  $45  million  for  an- 
nual subsidies — an  amount  which  would  be  reduced  if  the 
difference  between  the  interest  rates  at  which  the  federal 


government  borrows  and  lends  money  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  which  those  who  believe  that 
one  third  of  the  nation  should  not  continue  to  be  ill- 
housed  should  express  their  views. 

Nibbling 

T  TNNOTICED  and  unpublished  was  the  first  congres- 
*-J  sional  peck  taken  at  the  Food,  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 
Act  so  bitterly  won  last  June.  Evidently  convinced  by  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  that  a  year  was  hardly  enough  time 
in  which  to  get  in  new  stocks  of  labels,  the  House  last 
month  passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  complying 
with  the  label  and  color  provisions  of  the  act — from  June 
25,  1939  to  January  1,  1940.  Tacked  on  to  the  bill  is  a 
revision  of  the  section  requiring  hypnotics  and  narcotics  to 
be  mentioned  on  labels  in  amounts  as  well  as  percentages. 
According  to  the  revision,  mention  of  either  will  do. 

Civilization 

ETEST  milestone  on  the  road  to  social  progress  was 
set  up  by  a  local  court  in  a  suburban  town,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  There,  prosecuting  attorney  and  acting  judge 
recently  united  in  applying  modern  theories  of  crime  pre- 
vention— prescribing  according  to  the  criminal  rather  than 
according  to  the  crime.  Acting  on  a  movement  of  the  assis- 
tant district  attorney,  the  court  dismissed  an  indictment 
charging  an  automobile  thief  with  grand  larceny  and  sub- 
stituted arrangements  for  an  operation  for  a  harelip,  at 
state  expense,  to  cure  the  defendant  of  his  "anti-social  com- 
plex." Psychiatrists  testified  that  an  inferiority  complex  in- 
duced by  the  deformed  lip  and  a  cleft  palate  was  the  root 
of  the  behavior  of  the  twenty-four-year-old  defendant, 
whose  history  showed  a  record  of  repeated  petit  larcenies 
and  of  behavior  difficulties  dating  back  to  early  school  days. 
Their  statement — "Here  we  have  ...  a  personality  so  dis- 
torted by  the  feeling  of  shame  and  bitterness  that  the  de- 
fendant has  become  a  hazard  to  society  and  to  himself" — 
was  based  on  three  months  observation  of  the  defendant  in 
the  county  hospital.  The  latter  has  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  operation  and  to  sign  a  voluntary  lim- 
ited commitment  to  a  psychiatric  institution. 

E.G.R. 

THAT  happy  personal  and  professional  partnership 
known  as  "the  Routzahns" — E.G.R.  and  Mary 
Swain — has  been  broken.  Evart  G.  Routzahn  died  sud- 
denly on  April  24,  to  the  grief  of  a  host  of  friends. 

E.G.R.  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  modern  methods  of  inter- 
preting public  health  and  social  work  to  the  public.  From 
the  days,  thirty  years  or  so  ago,  when  he  piloted  an  anti- 
tuberculosis  exhibit  around  a  circuit  of  state  and  county 
fairs,  he  understood  "folks"  and  the  essentially  simple  ap- 
proaches to  their  interest  and  understanding.  This  quality 
distinguished  his  work  during  his  twenty-two  years  with 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  while  his  faculty  for  stirring 
interest  and  getting  people  going  under  their  own  power 
extended  his  influence,  through  innumerable  professional 
associations  and  warm  personal  friendship,  into  every  phase 
of  public  health  and  social  work  interpretation. 

Something  will  be  gone  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  next  month  because  E.G.R.  and  his  green 
eyeshade  and  his  concern  for  the  comfort  of  everyone  who 
came  his  way — as  most  people  did — will  not  be  there. 
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The  Food-Stamp  Plan 

r\ETAILS  of  the  food-stamp  plan  for 
^"^  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties "through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,"  [see  Surrey  Midmonthly,  March 
1939,  page  70]  now  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  experiment  is  set  to  go 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  first  of  six  widely 
scattered  communities  to  be  selected 
from  the  thirty-seven  that  applied  for 
the  honor  of  serving  as  guinea  pigs. 
Others  will  be  announced  as  rapidly  as 
local  surveys  and  arrangements  for  co- 
operation are  completed. 

The  basic  plan  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  stamps  to  persons  certified  for  or 
receiving  public  assistance  or  WPA  em- 
ployment, these  stamps  to  be  used  in 
established  retail  food  stores  in  the  pur- 
chase of  food  stuffs,  a  proportion  of 
which  shall  be  commodities  designated 
as  surplus.  Used  stamps  will  be  redeemed 
by  the  government  with  funds  available 
to  the  FSCC. 

Stamps  will  be  offered  in  two  colors, 
orange  and  blue,  in  the  ratio  of  one  blue 
to  two  orange.  Orange  stamps  will  be 
sold  to  eligible  families  who,  however, 
may  not  buy  less  than  a  dollar's  worth 
nor  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half's 
worth  of  them  per  person  per  week. 
These  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
any  food  or  household  supplies,  surplus 
or  not,  except  certain  "forbidden"  items 
notably  tobacco  or  liquor  in  any  form. 
Blue  stamps,  in  the  proportion  mentioned, 
are  given  as  a  bonus — a  gift  if  you  like — 
but  can  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of 
commodities  declared  to  be  surplus.  The 
purpose  of  the  two  colors  in  the  stamps 
is  "to  guard  against  a  substitution  by 
the  buyer  of  surplus  foods  for  customary 
food  purchases." 

In  Rochester  two  methods  will  be 
tried  for  getting  stamps  into  the  hands 
of  the  "customers."  WPA  workers  may, 
if  they  choose,  receive  their  quota  of 
orange  stamps  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of 
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their  wages,  this  to  avoid  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  selling  the  stamps.  All 
eligible  persons  may  purchase  the  stamps 
for  cash  at  relief  headquarters.  In  any 
case  the  "blue  bonus"  goes  with  each 
stamp  purchase.  Eligible  to  participate  in 
the  scheme  are  persons  on  work  relief  or 
direct  relief,  federal,  state  or  local;  those 
certified  as  eligible  for  such  relief  but 
not  assigned;  those  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits  who  are  in  need  of  addi- 
tional aid. 

Stamps  will  be  issued  in  units  of  25 
cents,  bound  in  books  of  a  total  value  of 
from  $2  to  $10.  Grocers  will  not  give 
change  and  amounts  above  25  cents  or 
multiples  thereof  must  be  paid  in  cash 
by  the  purchaser.  The  books  are  non- 
transferable  and  stamps  must  be  detached 
at  the  time  purchases  are  made  with 
them.  After  the  first  purchase  of  stamp 
hooks,  an  empty  one  must  be  turned  in 
for  each  new  one  bought. 

Studies  will  be  made  in  all  the  test 
cities  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  food- 
stamp  system  on  nutrition  and  on  the 
demand  for  surplus  farm  products.  On 
their  findings  over  a  period  of  from  two 
to  four  months  will  depend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  scheme  to  other  areas.  Experi- 
mentation in  issuing  blue  stamps  only 
will  be  made  in  two  or  three  cities,  with 
the  "customers"  agreeing  to  use  them 
only  to  supplement  their  usual  purchases. 
This  would  afford  a  test  to  determine 
whether  two  types  of  stamps  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  surplus  food  purchases 
from  replacing  customary  purchases. 

Meantime,  in  places  other  than  the 
designated  test  cities,  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  will  continue  as  in 
the  past,  with  the  list  of  items  not  chang- 
ing greatly  except  that  there  may  be 
more  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  but  al- 
most certainly  no  fish. 

Relief  and  WPA 

\17'HILE  a  political  battle  raged  in 
Congress  last  month  in  the  guise  of 
consideration  of  the  President's  request 
for  a  supplementary  WPA  appropriation, 
at  least  100,000  persons  were  knocked 
out  hy  the  blows  aimed  at  one  man's 
chin.  Though  April  is  a  month  of  nor- 
mal reduction  in  WPA  rolls,  twice  as 
many  pink  slips  were  sent  out  as  orig- 
inally planned,  reaching  a  total  of  200,- 
000  persons.  Some  200,000  others,  slated 
to  leave  when  it  began  to  look  as  though 
no  supplementary  appropriation  would  he 
made,  breathed  more  easily  when  they 
learned  that  a  compromise  had  been 
reached  at  $100  million. 

But  the  battle  was  only  a  preliminary 


skirmish.  The  real  event  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  over  the  1939-40  appropria- 
tion. The  President  has  asked  for  $1,- 
477,000,000  for  WPA,  $123  million  each 
for  NYA  and  FSA.  The  WPA  "ask"  is 
about  $723  million  less  than  is  being 
spent  this  year. 

First  maneuver  in  the  real  bout  was 
the  launching  of  an  investigation  of 
WPA  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
which  promises  not  to  spare  the  horses. 
In  the  meantime,  nearly  2,800,000  people 
dig  ditches,  sew  garments,  lay  roads  that 
they  may  have  to  leave  half  dug,  half 
sewn,  half  laid  if  they  are  thrown  into 
idleness,  on  the  mercy  of  local  relief 
handouts. 

The  Cost — For  all  public  assistance 
for  which  a  means  test  is  required,  Wis- 
consin expended  in  1938  more  than  $108 
million.  During  the  same  year,  points  out 
the  quarterly  review  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Department,  the  general  property 
tax  of  all  local,  county  and  state  govern- 
mental units  yielded  a  combined  total  of 
$106,261,000;  state  income  tax,  $18,154,- 
200.  From  all  forms  of  taxation  com- 
bined, the  state  derived  $186,765,000. 
Thus  expenditures  for  relief  represented 
about  58  percent  of  the  state's  entire 
income.  It  should  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  of  the  amount  expended 
only  31.7  percent  came  from  state  and 
local  funds;  the  remainder  came  from 
federal  sources. 

Aftermath — What  the  Chicago  Relief 
Administration  learned  from  the  "Canal 
demonstration"  made  in  one  district  office 
iust  a  year  ago  has  now  been  printed  in 
a  book.  You  may  buy  it  for  50  cents 
from  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation, 1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 
In  forty-five  pages  is  the  why,  the  how 
and  the  what  of  a  neat  little  adventure 
in  public  relief  which  proved,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  "Adequate  Staff 
Brings  Economy."  That's  the  title. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Illinois  Council 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Employment,  a 
citizen's  committee  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Horner,  the  CRA  set  aside  one  dis- 
trict office  to  see  what  effect  larger  staff, 
reduced  case  loads,  closer  supervision, 
improved  floor  plans,  revised  procedures 
and  modern  equipment  would  have  on 
public  assistance  in  Chicago.  The  staff 
was  doubled.  Average  case  loads  were 
cut  from  169  to  80.  Office  procedures 
and  equipment  were  streamlined.  For 
three  months  the  Canal  office  tried  it 
out,  while  eleven  other  district  offices 
were  used  as  controls. 

Results?  Careful  examination  of  appli- 
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cants,  many  more  visits,  increased  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  nutrition  services,  more 
use  of  community  resources.  The  case 
load  decreased  by  10  percent,  while  the 
burden  of  the  control  offices  mounted  1 1 
percent.  The  average  relief  per  case  de- 
creased. Four  times  as  many  cases  as 
formerly  were  referred  to  the  "fraud 
worker,"  and  more  than  twice  as  many 
to  the  property  and  insurance  units.  In 
cold  hard  cash  there  was  a  net  saving  of 
$14,118  during  the  three  months  period, 
after  which  "the  demonstration  was  dis- 
continued because  of  the  shortage  of 
relief  funds." 

It  wasn't,  however,  quite  as  bad  as 
that  sounds.  Those  figures  went  down  to 
Springfield  and  talked  turkey  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  8  percent  legal  limita- 
tion on  relief  funds  that  could  be  used 
for  administration  was  raised,  last  sum- 
mer, to  10  percent.  And  gradually, 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  CRA  case 
loads  decreased  in  all  district  offices.  The 
average  dropped  from  212  cases  in  April 
1938,  to  163  in  December.  Office  layout 
is  being  improved  in  many  districts. 
Modern  equipment  is  slowly  but  surely 
being  installed. 

Rural  Aid — Types  of  relief  in  rural 
areas  closely  parallel  the  whim  of  fed- 
eral expenditures  according  to  a  report, 
"Five  Years  of  Rural  Relief,"  by  Waller 
Wynne,  Jr.,  recently  published  by  the 
WPA  Division  of  Social  Research.  Cov- 
ering the  period  1932-1936,  the  report  is 
based  on  sample  studies  of  385  counties 
or  townships  in  thirty-six  states.  Between 
1932-35  the  most  important  type  of  aid 
in  rural  areas  was  general  relief,  which 
amounted  at  one  time  to  92  percent  of 
the  total,  but  with  the  cessation  of  the 
FERA  dropped  75  percent  in  one  year. 
The  next  stimulus  was  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  boosted  categorical  relief  to 
the  top  position,  accounting  for  45  per- 
cent of  all  expenditures.  Of  this,  85  per- 
cent went  in  1936  to  the  aged.  Other 
important  types  of  rural  relief  were 
grants  under  the  resettlement  program 
which  at  their  peak  in  1936  accounted 
for  17  percent  of  the  total,  and  veterans' 
assistance  which  accounted  for  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1932  but  dropped  to 
4  percent  in  1936.  Private  relief  in  rural 
areas  was  negligible  during  the  entire 
period.  Estimated  total  of  all  types  of 
relief  expenditures  was  $80  million  in 
1932,  the  lowest  point  during  the  period; 
$400  million  at  the  peak  in  1935;  $200 
million  the  following  year. 

Bondsmen — Blind  pensioners  are  ex- 
empt from  the  new  rule  in  Pennsylvania 
requiring  every  person  receiving  public 
relief  to  sign  a  bond  giving  the  state  a 
lien  on  all  real  or  personal  property 
which  he  may  own  or  later  acquire.  Up 
to  the  present  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Assistance  has  taken  the  view  that  appli- 
cation of  a  section  of  the  1937  Support 


Law  providing  for  judgment  against  the 
property  of  publicly  supported  persons 
was  permissive,  but  a  recent  opinion  of 
the  State  Department  of  Justice  makes 
it  mandatory.  Bonds  must  be  signed  by 
every  person  over  twenty-one  receiving 
public  assistance  as  an  individual  or  a 
member  of  a  family  group,  except  the 
blind  pensioners. 

Investigation — Slightly  over  one  per- 
cent of  all  WPA  employes  were  discov- 
ered not  to  be  in  need  in  the  recent 
nation-wide  check-up  of  the  rolls.  Though 
there  were  2,929,663  workers  employed 
during  the  period  of -investigation — Feb- 
ruary 15  to  March  15— only  37,404  were 
considered  to  be  unjustifiably  employed 
and  were  dropped. 

Reports — In  the  "Annual  Report  for 
1938"  for  the  Department  of  Outdoor 
Relief,  Milwaukee  County  (Wis.)  Ben- 
jamin Glassberg,  director,  makes  a  spe- 
cial plea  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
administrations  of  relief  within  the  state 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency.  The  report 
shows  that  in  1938  there  were  three 
times  as  many  "new"  cases  in  the  county 
as  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
Investigators'  case  loads  averaged  200. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  receiving  some  form  of  pub- 
lic aid.  .  .  .  "Public  Welfare  in  Clinton 
County"  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  county  com- 
mittees on  public  welfare  formed  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New 
York.  The  result  of  the  study  made  by 
the  Clinton  County  Committee  with  the 
assistance  of  Edith  A.  Brookhart  of  the 
association  reveals  the  lack  of  social 
work  standards  in  the  administration  of 
the  county  welfare  services. 

Parole  Conference 

DAROLE  "is  the  most  promising 
method  of  terminating  a  prison  sen- 
tence," said  President  Roosevelt  in  a 
nation-wide  broadcast  on  April  17.  Be- 
fore him  sat  six  hundred  judges,  prose- 
cutors, police  officials,  legislators,  correc- 
tional administrators  and  a  sprinkling  of 
state  attorneys  general  and  governors,  to 
some  of  whom  the  statement  must  have 
been  news.  It  must  have  been  news  to  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  his  radio  au- 
dience, accustomed  to  daily  lessons  that 
parole  is  the  worst  method  of  terminat- 
ing a  prison  sentence.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
reason  President  Roosevelt  asked  Attor- 
ney General  Frank  Murphy  to  call  the 
National  Parole  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington April  17-18.  In  his  letter  request- 
ing the  conference  the  President  hoped 
that  it  would  "acquaint  our  people  with 
the  facts  concerning  parole  and  clear  up 
widespread  misconceptions  about  it." 
Other  purposes  were  to  reach  agreement 
as  to  desirable  standards  and  procedures 


in  parole  administration  and  to  point  the 
way  to  closer  cooperation  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  governments 
of  the  states.  For  these  reasons  repre- 
sentatives of  all  branches  of  law  en- 
forcement and  of  the  public  in  general 
were  invited  to  the  conference. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  conference 
were  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  discussed 
legal  and  social  concepts  in  parole;  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  governor  of  New  York, 
who  talked  about  conserving  human  re- 
sources through  parole ;  William  J. 
Quinn,  chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco 
and  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  who  dis- 
cussed parole  and  law  enforcement;  and 
Earl  Warren,  attorney  general  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  spoke  of  parole  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  prosecutor.  The  key- 
note address  was  made  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Murphy.  In  their  various  ways  all 
the  speakers  said  that  parole,  when  prop- 
erly administered,  was  not  only  the  best 
method  of  terminating  a  prison  sentence 
but  that,  since  it  was  the  only  method 
continuing  control  over  the  offender  after 
release  and  providing  guidance  and  su- 
pervision for  him  during  a  testing  period, 
it  was  the  method  that  afforded  the  great- 


Bachrach 


To  everyone's  surprise,  including 
his  own,  David  W.  Armstrong,  long 
associated  with  the  Boys'  Club  and 
the  Community  Chest  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  found  himself  in  late  Mirch 
at  the  helm  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Welfare.  His 
appointment  followed  the  resigna- 
tion as  commissioner  of  Walter  V. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  being 
loaned  by  the  Worcester  agencies 
while  the  department  undergoes 
reorganization  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  study  and 
report  made  by  Prof.  William 
Haber  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  McCarthy  remains  with 
the  department  as  an  assistant. 
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est  protection  to  society.  James  V.  Ben- 
nett, director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  spoke  on  the  present  status  of 
parole  and  discussed  the  defects  as  well 
as  the  merits  of  current  administration. 

Technical  committees  presented  re- 
ports on  preparation  for  parole  within 
the  institution;  standards  and  procedures 
in  parole  selection  and  release;  and  pa- 
role supervision.  These,  it  was  an- 
nounced, will  be  printed.  Another  com- 
mittee submitted  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples of  parole  consisting  of  ten  points, 
each  a  sentence  long;  the  declaration  was 
designed  to  state  the  essential  elements 
of  an  adequate  parole  system.  It  was 
approved  by  the  conference  as  a  whole. 
These  documents  drew  in  some  measure 
upon  the  Attorney  General's  Survey  of 
Release  Procedures,  a  vast  undertaking 
some  parts  of  which  are  ultimately  to 
see  the  light.  Indeed,  one  of  the  five  vol- 
umes has  been  published. 

Whether  the  conference  succeeded  in 
its  purpose  to  clear  up  misconceptions 
about  parole  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
was  a  question  being  asked  by  some  of 
the  delegates  at  adjournment.  President 
Roosevelt  had  said  "we  have  bungled  in 
the  manner  and  the  method"  of  releasing 
prisoners,  meaning  that  methods  other 
than  parole  had  been  too  much  used. 
One  newspaper  headline  read  "Parole 
System  Bungled,  Roosevelt  Tells  Offi- 
cials"; another  "Text  of  President's  At- 
tack on  Penitentiary  Parole  System"; 
and  a  third  "Roosevelt  Scores  Abuses  of 
Parole."  These  are  contrary  to  the  Pres- 
ident's purport  and  too  much  in  the 
usual  headline  tone,  where  parole  is  con- 
cerned, to  promote  the  truth  or  accu- 
rate thinking;  many  newspaper  stories 
gave  the  impression  that  the  conference 
primarily  was  unfavorably  critical  of  pa- 
role. It  is  true  that  there  was  plain 
speaking  about  the  deficiencies  of  much 
current  parole  administration,  but  the 
real  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  ex- 
tend the  use  of  parole,  win  greater  sup- 
port for  it  from  the  public  and  strength- 
en its  administration  where  administra- 
tion is  weak. 

By  resolution  the  conference  asked  the 
President  to  establish  an  advisory  coun- 
cil on  parole  to  study  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  make  parole  more  effective,  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information,  place 
the  facts  about  parole  before  the  pub- 
lic, foster  training  courses  and  otherwise 
promote  "the  most  promising  method  of 
terminating  a  prison  sentence." 

Youth  and  Education 

/\N  "English  Field  Day,"  in  which 
more  than  1000  pupils  and  teachers 
participated  was  held  at  the  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  highschool  on  April  22,  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  K.  Corbin,  instruc- 
tor in  English.  There  was  a  creative 
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In  spite  of  lengthening  school  years,  millions  of  young  Americans  now  in  school  will 
complete  their  education  wholly  unprepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  "Schools  for  Tomorrow's  Citizens,"  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  Regents'  Inquiry  into  public  education  in  New  York  State.  Price  10 
cents  from  the  committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


writing  forum,  and  also  round  tables  on 
hooks,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  mo- 
tion pictures  led  by  well  known  publish- 
ers, editors,  and  so  on,  resident  in  the 
community.  Representatives  of  scores  of 
highschools  between  Schenectady  and 
Long  Island  competed  in  public  speak- 
ing, news  writing,  editorial  writing,  a 
drama  tournament,  library  contest,  spell- 
ing bee,  grammar  bee.  The  purpose  of 
this  unique  school-community  undertaking 
was,  Mr.  Corbin  explained,  "not  to  crown 
champions,  but  to  deepen  appreciation  of 
the  English  language  and  its  uses." 

Case  for  Guidance — That  vocational 
guidance  for  boys  in  their  teens  pays — 
the  boys,  their  parents,  the  community — 
is  indicated  by  "An  Evaluation  of  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Program  in  the 
Worcester  Boys'  Club,"  by  Robert  C. 
Cole  (a  limited  number  of  mimeographed 
copies  available  from  the  club,  Lincoln 
Square,  Worcester,  Mass.)  The  study  is 
based  on  two  comparable  groups  of  100 
boys  each  out  of  the  club's  7350  mem- 
bers. One  group  was  made  up  of  boys 
who  participated  in  the  club's  vocational 
guidance  program  in  1931,  the  other  oi 
boys  who  took  part  in  educational  activ- 
ities but  did  not  seek  vocational  advice. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  groups  in  1936 
showed  that  those  who  had  had  voca- 
tional advice  over  part  or  all  of  the  five- 
year  period  stayed  longer  in  school,  held 


a  higher  proportion  of  "jobs  with  a  fu- 
ture," were  better  satisfied  with  their 
work  and  outlook,  and  had  higher  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  than  the  boys  in  the 
"control  group."  The  report  includes  an 
analysis  of  factors  which  may  have  in- 
fluenced these  findings. 

Teacher  Training — A  section  of  the 
biennial  report  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund 
summarizing  gifts  to  education  of  more 
than  $1,500,000  between  1936  and  1938, 
is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  teacher 
training  in  this  country.  Pointing  out 
that  "with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  the 
distinguished  scholars  and  teachers  of 
America  are  found  anywhere  but  in  the 
departments  of  education,"  five  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  teacher 
education  are  offered:  rigorous  selection 
of  candidates;  sound  general  education 
as  the  basis  for  professional  study;  under- 
standing of  the  arts  and  sciences  underly- 
ing the  profession,  including  psychology 
and  the  social  structure  of  which  the 
school  is  a  part;  "a  wisely  planned  inter- 
play of  theory  and  practice,  learning  and 
experience" ;  "continued  study  and  ex- 
periment to  increase  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  the  field." 

Youth  Without  Jobs — Reasons  for 
the  growing  number  of  young  men  in 
the  seventeen  to  twenty-three  age  group 
applying  for  CCC  enrollment  are  ex- 
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plored  in  the  last  Quarterly  Selection 
Report  of  the  Corps.  The  number  "avail- 
able and  desirous  of  being  selected"  in 
this  age  group  increased  from  143,129  in 
January  1938  to  259,593  in  January 
1939.  The  chief  cause  cited  in  the  report 
is  the  high  incidence  of  unemployment  in 
this  age  group.  The  final  report  of  the 
1937  unemployment  census  shows  40  per- 
cent of  the  young  males  fifteen  to  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  24.3  percent  of  those 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  "available  for 
work  who  are  unemployed  or  on  emer- 
gency work."  These  figures  compare 
with  18.7  percent  in  the  fifty-five  to 
sixty-four  age  group,  18.2  percent  of  those 
sixty-five  to  seventy-four.  The  CCC  re- 
port also  cites  the  employer  policy  "of 
hiring  and  rehiring  older,  more  mature 
groups  of  workers";  and  the  training 
opportunities  and  outdoor  life  of  the 
corps  as  further  reason  for  the  numbers 
applying  for  admission  in  spite  of  im- 
proved employment  conditions. 

Record  and  Report — "Keep  Democ- 
racy Working  by  Making  It  Serve  Hu- 
man Needs"  is  the  title  given  the  report 
of  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Student  Union  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  December. 
Price  35  cents  from  the  union,  112  East 

19  Street,  New  York "Rural  Youth," 

by  David  Cushman  Coyle  explores  the 
problems  of  this  hard-pressed  group  of 
American  young  people.  National  Youth 
Administration,  Social  Problems  No.  2. 
From  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington.  .  .  .  The  latest  of  the  ad- 
mirable publications  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  is  "Social  Services 
and  the  Schools,"  discussing  relationships 
between  schools  and  other  community 
agencies.  Price  50  cents  from  the  com- 
mission, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Insurances 

OEFLECTING  the  first  full  month 
^  of  benefit  payments  in  the  eighteen 
states  which  began  to  accept  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  in  January,  the 
total  payments  for  February  were  $34,- 
700,000,  an  increase  of  about  $5,500,000 
over  the  January  total.  About  850,000 
workers  were  drawing  benefits  during 
the  week  ending  February  25,  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  reports.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  this  number  had  increased 
to  more  than  a  million.  The  average 
weekly  payments  for  total  unemployment 
during  February  ranged  from  $14.37  in 
Wyoming  to  $5.08  in  Mississippi. 

The  Reserve  Problem — A  proposal 
for  meeting  the  problem  of  the  old  age 
reserve  was  presented  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  March 
24  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau.  The  plan  has  the  approval  of 


President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
suggested  a  delay  in  the  increase  in  pay- 
roll taxes  which,  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  it  stands,  would  be  lifted  by 
specified  amounts  from  the  present  one 
percent  to  3  percent  in  1943.  The  Secre- 
tary also  proposed  placing  the  old  age 
insurance  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  trustees  instead  of  having  them  han- 
dled as  at  present,  by  the  Treasury.  It 
has  been  charged  that  as  now  adminis- 
tered the  funds  are  being  used  to  defray 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  also  admitted  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  build  up  as  large  a  re- 
serve fund  as  the  plan  now  provides.  In 
a  press  conference,  President  Roosevelt 
suggested  that  a  reserve  of  $2.5  billion 
to  $3  billion  would  be  adequate. 

Merit  Rating— The  New  York  State 
Employers  Conference,  representing  cor- 
porations with  a  total  of  more  than  a 
million  employes,  is  pressing  for  imme- 
diate enactment  of  a  bill  which  would 
replace  the  present  3  percent  flat  tax  for 
unemployment  compensation  by  a  "merit 
rating"  schedule  related  to  each  employ- 
er's volume  of  unemployment,  as  com- 
pared with  the  state  average.  Lower 
taxes  for  employers  with  relatively  slight 
labor  turnover  would  be  balanced  by 
those  whose  payrolls  fluctuate  more 
widely.  The  Building  Trades  Employ- 
ers Association,  representing  a  highly  sea- 
sonal industry,  is  actively  opposing  merit 
rating  legislation. 

In  a  report  to  Governor  Herbert  Leh- 
man and  the  New  York  legislature,  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  disclosed  an  even  split 
in  its  membership  on  the  "merit  rating" 
issue.  The  three  employer  representa- 
tives and  one  public  representative  fa- 
vored immediate  legislative  action  to 
establish  a  system  of  merit  rating.  The 
chairman  of  the  advisory  council,  Prof. 
Herman  A.  Gray  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  the  three  labor  representatives 
recommended  further  study  of  the  ques- 
tion for  at  least  a  year,  before  revision. 

"The  Case  for  Experience  Rating  in 
Unemployment  Compensation"  recently 
has  been  explored  by  two  authorities  who 
accept  the  principle  but  oppose  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  New  York  manufac- 
turers. (A  monograph  by  Herman  Feld- 
man,  professor  of  industrial  relations  in 
the  Amos  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth, 
and  Donald  M.  Smith  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  Price  $1  from  Indus- 
trial Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  RKO 
Building,  New  York.)  Their  study  has 
four  objectives:  to  indicate  the  value  of 
providing  incentives  to  employers  to  re- 
duce certain  types  of  irregular  employ- 
ment; to  show  that  some  opposition  to 
merit  rating  grows  out  of  misunderstand- 
ing; to  point  out  that  opposition  based 
on  faults  of  legislative  drafting  should 
not  confuse  the  real  issues ;  "to  present  a 


constructive  appraisal  of  the  administra- 
tive problems  arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  experience  rating,"  and  propose 
"a  method  that  is  believed  to  be  simple, 
economical,  and  effective."  These  authors 
find  comparisons  between  employers'  em- 
ployment records  and  state  averages  to 
be  "particularly  vulnerable  in  principle 
because  they  do  not  permit  valid  stand- 
ards of  merit  to  be  set  up.  The  method 
does  not  require  that  a  concern  achieve 
a  certain  excess  of  contributions  over 
benefits,  or  a  substantial  regularization 
of  employment  to  attain  a  reduction  in 
contributions;  it  requires  only  that  the 
record  of  an  individual  employer  be  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  average  employer." 

Record  and  Report — "Health  In- 
surance," a  report  based  on  a  year's 
study  by  the  Social  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  55  West 
44  Street,  outlines  the  case  for  health 
insurance  and  puts  forward  principles  it 
finds  basic  to  a  plan  of  compulsory  health 
protection.  .  .  .  "Economical  Adminis- 
tration of  Health  Insurance  Benefits"  is 
an  International  Labor  Office  study  (734 
Jackson  Place,  Washington;  price  $1.75) 
which  examines  "the  whole  problem  of 
adjusting  medical,  pharmaceutical  and 
cash  benefits  under  health  insurance 
schemes  under  principles  of  economy." 

Jobs  and  Workers 

T^IFFERENCES  between  the  earnings 
^"^  of  women  and  men  are  shown  once 
more  in  a  survey  of  old  age  insurance 
wage  accounts  made  by  the  bureau  of  old 
age  insurance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  During  1937,  women  on  industrial 
and  commercial  jobs  covered  by  old  age 
insurance  received  an  annual  average 
wage  of  $525,  as  compared  to  an  average 
of  $1027  for  men.  In  New  York,  one  of 
the  high-wage  states,  the  average  for 
women  in  1937  was  $676,  for  men  $1211. 

Goal  Deadlock — At  this  writing,  the 
long  drawn  out  negotiations  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  coal  operators  are  at  stalemate.  Since 
the  union  contract  expired  on  April  1, 
about  350,000  miners  in  the  Appalachian 
area  and  Alabama  have  been  idle.  The 
union  has  issued  an  order  calling  for  a 
complete  stoppage  on  May  5.  The  union 
demands  either  the  closed  shop  or  release 
for  the  workers  from  their  guarantee 
against  work  stoppages,  and  liability  to  a 
fine  of  $1  to  $2  per  man  for  striking  dur- 
ing the  term  of  a  contract.  One  group  of 
operators  favors  acceptance  of  these  pro- 
visions in  the  new  contract,  the  other 
group  favors  a  strong  stand  against  these 
demands.  John  R.  Steelman,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Conciliation  Service,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  medi- 
ator. Should  he  fail  to  bring  about  agree- 
ment, a  three-man  mediation  board  may 
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he  appointed  to  take  over  the  task.  Mean- 
while, the  threat  of  an  acute  coal  short- 
age is  being  widely  publicized. 

Wage-Hour  Rulings — In  compensat- 
ing salaried  employes  for  overtime  under 
the  federal  wage  and  hour  law,  Elmer 
Andrews,  administrator,  has  ruled  that 
the  employe  must  receive  compensation  at 
one  and  one  half  times  his  regular  rate 
of  pay,  and  that  this  must  be  paid  in 
money,  not  in  time.  .  .  .  Forty-two  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been 
redesignated  by  Katharine  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  as  states  whose 
certificates  under  the  child  labor  sections 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  will  have  the 
same  force  as  federal  certificates.  The 
order  continues  a  designation  which  ex- 
pired on  April  24,  and  is  for  a  period 
ending  November  1.  At  the  same  time 
Miss  Lenroot  announced  that  the  bureau 
is  ready  to  issue  federal  certificates  of 
age  in  Idaho  and  Mississippi,  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  making  certificates  of 
age  available  in  the  remaining  four  states, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  North  Dakota,  Texas. 

Record  and  Report — On  the  much 
discussed  Wagner  Act:  "Why  the  Wag- 
ner Act  Should  Not  Be  Amended,"  by  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  1 106  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  price  3  cents; 
"Should  the  National  Labor  Relatioi.s 
Act  Be  Amended?"  National  Consumers 
League,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  price 
2  cents;  "Problems  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,"  from  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Economic  Freedom,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .  .  .  About  minimum  wage 
laws:  two  reports  from  the  International 
Labor  Office,  "The  Administration  of 
Minimum  Wage  Laws  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Ethel  M.  Johnson,  price  60 
cents;  "The  Minimum  Wage,  an  Inter- 
national Survey,"  price  $1.25;  both  from 
the  branch  office,  734  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  "State  Minimum 
Wage  Laws  and  Orders,"  by  Florence 
P.  Smith,  Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau No.  167,  price  20  cents,  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Concerning  Children 

r^EPENDENCY  is  the  family  back- 
ground of  nearly  a  third  of  all  the 
children  under  sixteen  in  New  York 
City.  Out  of  a  child  population  of  1,629,- 
000,  more  than  500,000  are  growing  up 
in  families  receiving  relief. 

Divided — In  Nebraska,  where  there  is 
no  federal  ADC  program,  mothers'  pen- 
sions are  granted  in  eighty-seven  out  of 
ninety-three  counties.  A  recent  survey 
based  on  questionnaires  issued  by  the 
state  division  of  child  welfare  showed 
that  fifty-two  county  boards  approve  and 


twenty-four  disapprove  of  making  these 
funds  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  in  order  to  procure 
matching  federal  funds.  Fifty-three  of 
the  administering  judges  approve  and 
twenty-seven  disapprove.  Unknown  is 
the  sentiment  of  those  county  boards 
and  judges  who  failed  to  report. 

Also  Rans — Three  times  as  many  old 
persons  as  children  are  receiving  assis- 
tance under  the  Social  Security  Act — 
1,800,000  recipients  of  old  age  assistance 
as  against  659,000  dependent  children. 
One  ninth  of  these  children  are  in  New 
York  State  where  the  dependent  old  folks 
are  not  so  far  in  the  lead,  being  only  one 
and  a  half  times"  as  numerous  as  the 
youngsters. 

To  Washington  recently  went  Com- 
missioner William  Hodson  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Welfare  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  in  behalf 
of  the  country's  needy  children.  The  pro- 
gram the  AASW  advocates  is  similar  to 
that  urged  by  the  Social  Security  Board: 
that  the  federal  government  should  pro- 
vide half  of  the  expenditures  for  de- 
pendent children;  that  the  monthly  max- 
imum reimbursement  limitation  be  raised 
to  $30;  that  reimbursement  be  made  for 
half  the  cost  of  administration;  that  the 
Social  Security  Board  be  given  power  to 
establish  minimum  personnel  standards 
and  merit  systems.  Said  Commissioner 
Hodson  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee:  "I  would  not  like  to 
think  that  the  Congress  had  provided  a 
larger  percentage  of  aid  in  the  case  of 
old  persons  and  blind  persons  than  in 
the  case  of  children  simply  because  there 
are  organized  groups  who  were  insistent 
upon  liberal  treatment  in  the  case  of 
dependent  adults,  and  because  there  were 
no  such  groups  in  the  case  of  children." 

Joint  Planning — A  successful  experi- 
ment in  using  the  community  case  con- 
ference for  dealing  with  child  welfare 
problems  was  reviewed  at  the  last  Con- 
necticut State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  by  Eleanor  Carr,  secretary  of  the 
New  Haven  Case  Conference,  and  Isi- 
dor  E.  Offenbach,  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  New  Ha- 
ven. About  two  years  ago  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  New  Haven  found  prob- 
lems involving  children  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous  in  their  case  loads. 
Since  public  and  private  responsibility 
was  not  clearly  defined,  assurance  in 
handling  these  problems  was  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.  Gathering  together 
to  dispel  the  growing  confusion,  several 
agencies  established  the  New  Haven 
Case  Conference  under  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  con- 
ference's voting  membership  was  com- 
prised of  the  executives  of  the  private 


and  public,  family  and  children's  agen- 
cies, but  cases  were  presented  by  agency 
staff  members. 

The  conference  met  weekly  to  review 
all  cases  in  which  court  commitment  of 
children  threatened,  as  well  as  all  cases 
in  which  the  New  Haven  Department  of 
Charities  was  to  be  asked  to  pay  board 
for  children  cared  for  outside  their  own 
homes.  It  was  agreed  that  in  emergen- 
cies children  might  be  removed  from 
their  homes  before  the  conference  con- 
sidered their  cases,  but  that  such  cases 
should  be  reviewed  immediately  follow- 
ing the  action. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation  the 
conference  considered  problems  of  159 
children  from  seventy-nine  families.  Rec- 
ommendations were  made  involving  the 
various  techniques  and  procedures  of  the 
state,  county  and  voluntary  agencies  for 
the  supervision  of  118  children  to  re- 
ceive care  and  treatment  away  from  their 
families,  and  for  forty-one  to  remain  in 
or  be  returned  to  their  own  home.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  consider  the  indi- 
vidual need  of  each  child  within  the 
limitations  of  public  and  private  re- 
sources. This  cooperative  method  of  plan- 
ning has  brought  about  a  fine  interplay 
between  the  public  and  private  agencies, 
thus  gradually  clearing  the  way  for  an 
adequate  definition  of  function  in  the 
child  welfare  area  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
family  welfare  field. 

Refugees — A  plan  to  insure  accepted 
standards  of  child  welfare  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  20,000  German  children  to 
be  brought  into  this  country  this  year 
and  next  should  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill 
pass  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1939,  page  81]  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
group  of  leading  child  welfare  experts 
and  submitted  to  the  Non-Sectarian 
Committee  for  German  Refugee  Chil- 
dren. The  plan  designates  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  as  the  central 
agency  for  the  selection  of  the  children 
abroad.  Cooperating  closely  with  the 
Friends  Committee  is  the  Non-Sectarian 
Committee  for  German  Refugee  Chil- 
dren formed  to  expedite  the  entry  and 
placing  of  children  in  this  country.  The 
actual  home  finding  and  supervision 
would  be  done  by  accredited  child  wel- 
fare agencies. 

Only  those  children  "sound  in  body 
and  mind"  would  be  admitted  to  this 
country  and  these  only  after  careful  in- 
vestigation and  consultation  with  parents. 
For  the  latter  job  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee would  add  to  its  staff  in  Germany 
several  social  workers  trained  for  selec- 
tion and  "sensitive  to  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  child's  temporary  or  per- 
manent separation  from  its  parents."  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  work  would 
begin  with  social  agency  investigations  of 
the  homes  of  the  thousands  of  families 
who  already  have  offered  to  provide  fos- 
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ter  care  for  the  children.  Upon  arrival 
the  children  would  be  given  temporary 
care  during  a  period  of  reorientation  be- 
fore final  placement.  The  proffered  plan 
urges  that  the  American  theory  that  ev- 
ery child  has  a  right  to  a  normal  home 
life  be  applied  to  the  refugee  children, 
but  also  points  out  that  among  them,  as 
among  all  groups  of  children,  will  be 
those  exceptions  for  whom  institutional 
life  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. 

The  financial  responsibility  for  the 
children's  care  would  be  assumed  by  the 
Non-Sectarian  Committee  which  under- 
takes to  make  the  guarantees  required 
by  the  United  States  government  as  well 
as  to  allocate  funds  to  individual  child 
welfare  agencies  for  their  part  in  the 
work.  The  committee  would  also  provide 
a  central  index  so  that  any  child  might 
be  located  through  the  responsible  agen- 
cy at  any  time.  The  plan  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  taking  particular  precau- 
tions to  maintain  some  connection  be- 
tween parent  and  child. 

Neglected — Despite  prohibition,  repeal, 
crusades,  drinking  remains  one  of  the 
most  frequent  factors  in  child  neglect. 
A  recent  study  made  by  the  Humane  So- 
ciety in  Cleveland  showed  that  alcohol 
was  behind  25  percent  of  the  society's 
cases  of  neglected  children.  Second  most 
frequent  cause  was  low  mentality  of  par- 
ents, a  factor  in  19  percent  of  the  cases. 
Third  was  divorce,  responsible  appar- 
ently for  11  percent  of  the  child  neglect 
known  to  the  society. 

The  Public's  Health 

CICKNESS  of  the  family  breadwinner 
causes  15  percent  of  the  dependency 
on  home  relief  in  New  York  State,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  recently  made  by  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare. 
Figures  show  that  every  month  approxi- 
mately 136,000  persons  in  47,000  families 
depend  upon  the  state  for  subsistence,  be- 
cause illness  has  forced  the  wage  earner 
into  idleness.  The  resulting  cost  is  $22 
million  annually  in  home  relief  funds. 


Prepaid  Nursing — That  the  insur- 
ance idea  is  taking  hold  in  the  public 
health  nursing  field  is  evidenced  by  the 
report  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  that  two  agen- 
cies already  are  participating  in  prepay- 
ment plans  and  fourteen  are  working  on 
plans.  The  consensus  in  nursing  circles  is 
that  such  plans  should  be  "a  part  of  a 
larger  project  which  includes  hospitali- 
zation  or  medical  care." 

Home  Care — No  boondoggling  is  New 
York  City's  WPA  housekeeping  service 
for  the  home  care  of  chronic  patients. 
Three  years  of  this  service  have  been 
evaluated  in  a  report  by  Mary  C.  Jar- 
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rett,  the  project's  technical  adviser  from 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 
The  report  is  based  on  records  kept 
with  an  eye  to  discovering  the  value  to 
the  patient  and  to  the  community  of 
home  care  as  against  institutional  care; 
the  relative  cost  of  home  care  to  hospi- 
tal and  nursing  care;  the  value  of  home 
care  to  patients  in  certain  disease  cate- 
gories; its  possible  restorative  value  in 
psychiatric  cases;  the  advisability  of  in- 
stituting housekeeping  service  as  a. per- 
manent public  welfare  measure.  All  the 
results  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  the  serv- 
ice, with  the  exception  of  its  value  to 
specific  diseases  or  psychiatric  cases  in 
which  connection  sufficient  data  has  not 
yet  been  assembled.  Results  so  far  indi- 
cate that,  besides  helping  the  patient  by 
offering  care  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
he  tends  to  be  happier,  the  community  by 
saving  expense,  and  the  hospitals  by  re- 
leasing beds  for  acutely  ill  persons,  the 
housekeeping  service  helps  other  mem- 
bers of  the  patient's  family  by  releasing 
tension  and  strain.  The  project  is  now 
employing  2000  housekeeping  aides  who 
are  serving  more  than  3000  chronic  pa- 
tients and  old  persons. 


Health  Insurance — Voluntary  health 
insurance  will  have  free  sailing  in  New 
York  State  if  the  legislature  passes  State 
Senator  Joseph  A.  Esquinol's  bill.  Pro- 
viding enabling  legislation  to  cover  all 
types  of  voluntary,  non-profit  health  in- 
surance the  bill  is  much  wider  in  scope 
than  that  previously  introduced  by  As- 
semblyman R.  Foster  Piper  which  is  lim- 
ited to  medical  indemnity  insurance.  [See 
Survey  Mldmonthly,  April  1939,  page 
117.]  The  new  bill  is  backed  by  the 
Group  Health  Association  of  New  York, 
a  non-profit  cooperative.  .  .  .  The  Ship- 
yard Workers  Union  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  appointed  a  medical  committee  to 
consider  the  institution  of  a  group  medi- 
cal plan  for  the  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  average  income  of  these  work- 
ers is  around  $1100.  ...  In  Boston  a 
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non-profit  organization,  Health  Service, 
Inc.,  is  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  medical 
service  system  which  will  not  conflict 
with  the  ideas  of  the  state  medical  soci- 
ety. The  plan  now  under  consideration 
would  provide  limited  diagnostic,  labora- 
tory, medical,  hospital  and  surgical  serv- 
ices for  a  moderate  monthly  fee  and 
would  include  a  health  examination  of 
all  applicants.  An  existing  medical  insti- 
tution would  be  chosen  for  the  milieu  of 
the  work  to  be  administered  by  a  chief 
interne  and  one  or  more  assistants,  all 
of  whom  would  be  available  also  for 
home  visits. 

Volume — Though  less  than  two  months 
have  passed  since  five  staff  physicians  of 
Washington's  Group  Health  Association 
were  extended  courtesy  privileges  by 
some  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hos- 
pitals, the  association's  report  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  shows 
that  116  persons  were  hospitalized  for  a 
total  of  710  days.  Records  show  that  the 
volume  of  medical  care  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association  exceeds  the 
amount  estimated  necessary  for  adequacy 
by  the  Technical  Committee  on  Costs  of 
Medical  Care.  Members  have  been  seen 
by  doctors  on  an  average  of  ten  times  a 
year  in  comparison  with  the  6.6  minimum 
deemed  desirable  by  the  committee  and 
the  2.6  found  to  be  the  actual  average  in 
the  country.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  the  Group  Health 
staff  physicians  saw  members  on  18,571 
occasions.  Membership  in  the  associa- 
tion embraces  5300  government  employes. 


Inventory — The  seed  planted  by  the 
National  Health  Conference  last  July 
has  sprouted  in  New  Jersey  in  the  form 
of  a  health  inventory  now  under  way. 
It  entails  the  cooperation  of  some  200 
persons  including  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal health  and  welfare  officials,  physi- 
cians, dentists,  optometrists,  hospital 
executives,  educators,  social  workers,  sci- 
entists. As  members  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  the  New  Jersey  Health 


and  Welfare  Conference,  which  had  its 
first  meeting  last  November,  these  per- 
sons arc  taking  account  of  health  condi- 
tions, facilities  and  needs  in  the  state  in 
preparation  for  working  out  a  program 
to  help  solve  the  state's  health  problems. 
Previous  surveys  of  state  conditions,  the 
findings  of  the  National  Health  Survey, 
and  new  surveys  when  necessary  are  be- 
ing used  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 

Business  or  Health — A  lobby  of  taxi- 
drivers  and  clergymen  was  unsuccessful 
in  its  opposition  to  West  Virginia's  new 
law  requiring  doctor's  certificates  show- 
ing absence  of  infectious  syphilis  in  ap- 
plicants for  marriage  licenses.  The  oppo- 
sition rose  from  the  fact  that  border 
towns  in  West  Virginia  are  the  Gretna 
Greens  of  many  a  western  Pennsylvania 
romance. 

Among  the  Hospitals 

INSUFFICIENT  hospital  facilities  are 
not  confined  to  rural  areas,  according 
to  figures  from  two  large  eastern  cities. 
A  study  made  in  Detroit  shows  that  the 
eleven  general  hospitals  which  take  care 
of  77  percent  of  the  community's  patients 
are  usually  occupied  at  85  percent  of  ca- 
pacity and  in  some  months  of  the  year 
are  filled  completely.  The  report  points 
out  that  from  the  standpoint  of  commu- 
nity service  a  hospital  in  which  80  to  85 
percent  of  the  beds  are  occupied  is  filled 
to  capacity.  Those  beds  held  for  emer- 
gencies or  reserved  in  advance,  vacated 
in  the  afternoon  and  not  reoccupied  till 
morning,  account  for  the  remaining  per- 
centage. 

Figures  from  New  York  City  show 
that  beds  in  municipal  hospitals  through- 
out the  year  are  100  percent  occupied. 
Some  wards  are  crowded  with  beds  to 
150  percent  of  normal  capacity.  In  Feb- 
ruary this  year  the  hospitals  held  800 
more  cases  at  once  than  authorized. 
Though  the  voluntary  hospitals  report 
an  average  capacity  of  70  percent,  more 
than  a  third  of  their  beds  are  for  private 
or  semi-private  patients.  The  ward  oc- 
cupancy runs  steadily  above  80  percent 
often  shooting  up  to  100. 

The  average  occupancy  for  voluntary 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  was  70 
percent  in  1938;  for  governmental  hos- 
pitals, 83  percent. 

Incomplete  Change — Old  age  assist- 
ance has  converted  many  an  almshouse 
into  a  hospital  for  the  chronically  ill. 
Unfortunately  hospital  standards  have 
not  always  accompanied  the  transforma- 
tion. In  nine  states  out  of  nineteen  in 
which  poorhouses  have  been  so  converted 
no  standards  have  been  formulated  for 
facilities,  personnel,  and  management  in 
the  new  hospitals.  In  uncovering  this 
situation  a  joint  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association  and  the 


American  Hospital  Association  has  urged 
the  states  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
administering  the  institutional  care  of 
the  infirm  aged  and  the  chronically  sick. 
Responsibility  now  generally  rests  with 
the  counties  and  local  governments. 

Insurance — Ward  service  insurance 
for  low  income  groups  is  a  part  of  the 
hospitalization  plans  in  five  cities — Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Boston, 
and  New  Orleans — all  developed  since 
the  National  Health  Conference  last 
summer  pointed  out  that  subscription 
rates  of  most  hospitalization  plans  ex- 
clude a  large  proportion  of  self-support- 
ing or  marginal  families.  Though  the 
monthly  dues  of  the  ward  service  plan 
are  not  enough  to  offset  the  expenses  to 
the  hospital,  justification  for  their  low 
amount  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  plan 
will  embrace  many  families  which  in  the 
past  were  paying  only  a  portion  of  their 
hospital  costs  or  none  at  all. 

Next  step  of  hospitalization  plans 
promises  to  be  the  inclusion  of  medical 
care.  Their  lack  of  any  such  provision 
was  also  the  object  of  criticism  by  the 
National  Health  Conference.  Already 
plans  are  being  seriously  considered  by 


Of  late  years  it  has  not  been 
"news"  when  a  ranking  social  work- 
er in  the  private  agency  field  went 
over  to  the  public  welfare  service. 
But  it  still  is  man-bites-dog  when 
one  returns  to  the  private  from  the 
public  field.  So  it  is  news  that 
Elwood  Street  has  resigned  after 
nearly  five  years  as  director  of 
public  welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  go  to  Richmond,  Va., 
to  direct  the  Community  Fund  and 
Council,  succeeding  Arthur  A. 
Guild.  Mr.  Street  directed  the 
Washington  Community  Chest  for 
six  years  prior  to  his  public  ap- 
pointment. He  is  not  withdrawing 
from  the  firing  line,  he  says,  but 
"at  this  time  my  particular  kind  of 
armament  will  be  more  effective 
from  the  outside  than  the  in." 


hospital  associations  in  New  York  City 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly ,  April  1939, 
page  117],  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Rich- 
mond, Boston,  Seattle  and  the  states  of 
California,  Michigan,  and  Missouri. 
The  only  medical  service  now  available 
through  hospitalization  plans  is  that  pro- 
vided by  staff  physicians  through  the 
wards  to  certain  subscribers  who  are 
able  to  prove  that  they  cannot  pay  a  phy- 
sician. In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  members  of 
the  local  medical  society  have  agreed  to 
serve  such  patients  gratis  in  semi-private 
rooms. 

Though  non-profit  hospital  insurance 
now  covers  nearly  three  million  persons 
its  success  is  largely  urban.  State-wide 
plans  show  less  than  a  2  percent  rural 
membership.  Since  enrolling  and  collect- 
ing present  more  difficulties  in  the  coun- 
try, plans  are  now  underway  to  approach 
farmers  through  their  granges,  unions 
and  farm  bureaus.  The  Group  Hospital 
Service  of  Missouri  already  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  its  use  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  as  a  collection  agency,  and 
in  six  months  has  enrolled  2500  farm 
families. 
i 

Democracy — State  supported  hospital 
facilities  for  Negroes,  who  as  a  race  are 
known  to  be  exceptionally  sensitive  to 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  are  all 
but  lacking  in  Oklahoma  according  to  a 
report,  "State  General  and  Tuberculosis 
Hospitals  in  Oklahoma,"  published  by 
the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board.  The  state's  largest  general  hospi- 
tal, University  Hospital  at  Oklahoma 
City  with  a  capacity  for  327  patients, 
has  only  twenty  beds  for  Negroes.  Only 
two  other  state  general  or  tuberculosis 
hospitals  have  wards  for  Negroes. 
Though  the  state  operates  two  prevento- 
riums  for  childhood  tuberculosis  neither 
is  open  to  colored  children.  The  Crip- 
pled Children's  Hospital  at  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  admits  only  white 
patients.  The  state  provides  over  12  per- 
cent of  all  hospital  facilities  in  Oklahoma. 

Footing  the  Bill — A  flat  daily  rate  per 
indigent  patient  to  be  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  voluntary  hospitals  has  been 
urged  in  a  joint  report  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  The  re- 
port points  out  that  nearly  half  of  the 
country's  3000  counties  have  no  govern- 
mental hospitals  and  that  in  296  of  the 
most  populous  counties  non-governmental 
hospital  beds  comprise  two  thirds  of  the 
accommodations.  Disapproving  of  pay- 
ment on  a  lump  sum  basis,  the  report  sug- 
gests that  public  officials  could  deal  with 
their  community  hospitals  in  joint  coun- 
cils through  which  per  diem  rates  to  in- 
clude laboratory,  X-ray  and  joint  services 
could  be  arranged  according  to  local  con- 
ditions. The  patient's  medical  need  would 
be  determined  by  physicians  while  govern- 
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mental  agencies  would  determine  the 
need  for  public  aid  in  paying  the  bill. 

In  New  York,  where  a  similar  plan 
has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  the 
voluntary  hospitals  recently  have  raised 
a  cry  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  $3 
daily  rate  paid  by  the  city.  Since  it  costs 
the  city  approximately  $5  a  day  to  care 
for  a  patient  in  a  municipal  hospital,  the 
voluntary  hospitals  complain  that  the  city 
finds  it  advantageous  to  refer  patients  to 
them.  The  city's  answer,  through  the 
commissioner  of  hospitals,  was  that  it  is 
under  no  obligation  to  pay  the  hospitals 
anything. 

Birth   Control 

'"TpHE  inclusion  of  contraceptive  ser- 
vice  in  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams of  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies" is  the  announced  goal  of  the  new 
Birth  Control  Federation  of  America, 
formed  by  the  recent  merger  of  the 
American  Birth  Control  League  and  the 
Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau. 
Thus  plans  are  being  laid  for  a  widened 
scope  to  develop  from  the  reunion  of 
the  two  organizations  which  separated 
ten  years  ago.  By  joining  together  again 
they  expect  also  to  be  able  to  expand 
their  work  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  already  recognized  through  develop- 
ing clinical  service  on  a  national  basis, 
intensifying  the  field  work,  promoting 
education,  continuing  medical  research 
and  carrying  on  a  demonstration  center. 
The  organizations  were  brought  to- 
gether by  the  realization  that  their  work 
has  tended  to  overlap  since  the  urgency 
for  changing  legislation  has  been  tem- 
pered by  court  clarification  of  federal 
laws. 

State  Program — Set  up  under  the  ap-  • 
proval  of  local  medical  societies,  fifty-six 
birth  control  clinics  in  North  Carolina 
mark  that  state  as  the  first  to  develop  a 
state  birth  control  program.  These  clin- 
ics, established  in  the  last  two  years, 
are  located  in  half  the  state's  hundred 
counties,  their  work  closely  coordinated 
with  the  general  maternal  and  infant 
health  program.  Advice  is  given  only  to 
indigent  mothers  "on  strictly  medical  in- 
dications," but  others  are  urged  to  go 
to  their  family  physicians.  Practicing 
physicians  have  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  legality  of  giving  contraceptive  ad- 
vice. The  service  was  begun  in  response 
to  hundreds  of  letters  written  to  the 
health  department  from  women  of  low 
economic  status  asking  for  contracep- 
tive information. 

Free — A  definite  victory  was  won  by 
the  birth  control  movement  in  Puerto 
Rico  when  six  directors  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Associ- 
ation recently  were  freed  from  indict- 
ments under  the  sections  of  a  federal 
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First  man  ever  to  assume  executive 
direction  of  the  birth  control  move- 
ment in  this  country  is  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge  E.  Morris,  recently  appointed 
managing  director  of  the  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America.  Prior  to 
taking  over  his  new  position,  Dr. 
Morris  was  director  of  the  division 
of  maternal  and  child  health  and  the 
crippled  children's  service  of  the 
Delaware  State  Board  of  Health. 


statute  of  1873  which  forbid  the  sale, 
loan  or  gift  of  articles  for  contraceptive 
purposes.  Though  intermittent  indict- 
ments have  taken  place  in  various  states 
under  this  statute,  known  as  the  Corn- 
stock  Act,  decisions  generally  have  been 
favorable  to  the  defendant,  as  the  ten- 
dency in  the  courts  has  been  toward  lib- 
eral interpretation.  In  Puerto  Rico,  how- 
ever, the  question  involved  was  whether 
an  enlightened  territory  law  enacted  two 
years  ago  conflicted  with  the  federal 
statute.  The  local  law  prohibits  the  gen- 
eral sale  and  distribution  of  contracep- 
tives but  at  the  'same  time  directs  the 
health  department  to  provide  clinics  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  and 
also  makes  provisions  for  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  unfit.  The  federal  judge  ac- 
quitted all  the  defendants  in  a  decision 
which  established  that  although  the  fed- 
eral law  does  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  "con- 
traceptive articles  may  have  a  lawful  use 
and  the  statutes  prohibiting  them  must 
be  read  as  prohibiting  them  only  when 
they  have  an  unlawful  use." 

Chained — Prometheus  of  birth  control 
agencies  is  the  Massachusetts  Birth  Con- 
trol League,  rendered  ineffectual  by  le- 
gal chains.  Successive  court  battles  to 
batter  down  the  state's  "indecency  law" 
of  1879,  following  police  raids  on  two  of 
the  league's  health  centers,  so  far  have 
been  unsuccessful.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  December  1938,  page  390.] 
Though  the  league  has  not  been  able  to 


continue  its  clinical  services  it  has  car- 
ried on  its  educational  work  through 
meetings  and  conferences.  It  also  has 
been  gathering  its  wind  to  renew  the 
court  fight  against  the  old  law  by  bring- 
ing cases  specifically  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  physician  can  prescribe 
birth  control  to  protect  the  health  of  a 
mother.  Defense  will  be  provided  by  a 
committee  of  prominent  physicians. 

Birth  Distribution — Alarmed  at  the 
declining  birthrate,  Dr.  Frederick  Os- 
born,  research  associate  in  anthropology 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  speaking  at  the  annual  Her- 
man M.  Biggs  Memorial  Lecture  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  pre- 
scribed the  paradoxical  remedy  of  wider 
dissemination  of  birth  control  informa- 
tion. Dr.  Osborn  explained  that  the  de- 
cline in  births  is  taking  place  only  in 
those  families  which  can  offer  the  high- 
est social  and  economic  advantages  to 
children,  and  urged  a  supplementary  edu- 
cational program  to  induce  greater  re- 
productivity  in  these  classes.  An  aver- 
age of  2.6  children  for  each  married 
woman  in  the  country  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  present  population. 

Professional 

1V/IAY  DAY  marked  the  opening  in 
•^  •*•  New  York  of  a  vocational-place- 
ment service  for  public  health  nurses. 
Sponsored  by  the  Nursing  Bureau  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  which  has 
been  conducting  a  similar  service  for 
private  practice  and  institutional  nurses 
for  the  last  six  years,  the  new  service  has 
the  tentative  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocational  Counseling  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
It  will  be  nation-wide  in  coverage. 

Courses — Part  of  a  regular  eleven 
months  course  in  public  health  nursing  is 
offered  each  summer  by  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland.  Through  the 
plan  a  student  can  complete  the  major 
part  of  the  theoretical  requirements  for 
a  Certificate  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
in  three  summers.  This  year's  session 
runs  from  June  19  to  July  28.  ...  New 
York  University  is  offering  its  course,  "A 
Survey  of  Eye  Conditions,"  in  the  sum- 
mer session.  Designed  for  workers  in  the 
fields  of  education,  social  welfare  and 
public  health  nursing,  the  course  presents 
a  background  for  work  in  sight  conserva- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Clin- 
c  demonstrations  supplement  the  lectures. 

Opportunities — Scholarships  are  avail- 
able at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, for  teachers,  nurses  and  social 
workers  dealing  with  the  physically,  men- 
tally or  socially  handicapped.  Study  may 
be  arranged  to  lead  to  a  bachelor's,  mas- 
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ter's  or  doctor's  degree.  Field  work  will 
be  given  by  cooperating  institutions  and 
agencies.  Address  inquiries  to  Professor 
Merle  E.  Frampton  at  the  college,  525 
West  120  Street,  New  York.  ...  An  ex- 
amination for  medical  social  worker  is 
being  advertised  by  the  City  of  New 
York  Civil  Service  Commission.  Seven 
positions  in  the  Home  Relief  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare  and  one  in 
the  Department  of  Hospitals  are  avail- 
able. Candidates  must  be  New  York  resi- 
dents of  three  years  standing.  Applica- 
tions close  May  26.  Inquire  at  Room 
1400,  Muncipal  Building,  Manhattan. 

Institutes — The  School  of  Applied  So- 
cial Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity at  Cleveland  is  sponsoring  an  in- 
stitute, June  5-17,  for  personnel  in  the  pub- 
lic social  services.  Teachers  will  be  Dor- 
othy C.  Kahn,  former  executive  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Relief  Board; 
Phyllis  Hill,  former  director  of  public- 
assistance,  Florida  State  Welfare  Board; 
Vocille  M.  Pratt,  faculty  member.  .  .  . 
The  same  school  is  offering  a  group 
work  institute,  May  29-June  16.  Courses 
will  be  given  in  Principles  of  Group 
Work,  Problems  in  Supervision  of  Group 
Work,  the  Understanding  of  Individuals 
in  Groups,  the  Place  of  Creative  Art  in 
a  Group  Work  Agency,  and  the  Methods 
of  Workers'  Education.  .  .  .  The  Wil- 
liamstown  (Mass.)  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  will  be  held  August  27-Septem- 
ber  1  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
discussion  will  be  concerned  with  the  at- 
titude which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
nation's  religious  forces  to  halt  the  en- 
croachments of  totalitarian  doctrines  in 
this  country. 

Meetings — "What's  Ahead  for  Rural 
America?"  is  the  theme  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association  to  be  held  August  30-Septem- 
ber  2  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa.  .  .  .  The  National 
Recreation  Council  to  meet  in  Boston 
October  9-13  will  center  around  "Recrea- 
tion and  Democracy."  .  .  .  The  fifty-sixth 
National  Florence  Crittenton  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Boston,  May  20-24.  .  .  . 


New  Yorkers  going  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  June  18- 
24,  may  make  the  trip  practically  an  all 
day  party  by  joining  the  Better  Times 
Conference  Special  which  will  leave 
New  York  Sunday  morning,  via  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  in  time  to  reach 
Buffalo  for  the  opening  session.  In- 
cidentally they  are  promised  a  saving 
of  40  percent  on  the  round  trip  coach 
fare.  A  similar  saving  may  be  made 
by  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  who 
travel  on  other  trains.  For  details  query 
Better  Times,  44  East  23  Street,  New 
York. 


Subject  of  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Conference  on  Cooperation  in  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  May  18-20,  will  be  "Educating 
People  to  Help  Themselves."  .  .  .  The 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  will 
hold  its  1939  conference  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  June  16-18,  with  two  later  meet- 
ings in  Buffalo  in  connection  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  .  .  . 
Berlin  will  be  the  setting,  September  16- 
20,  of  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Union  Against  Tuberculosis,  headquar- 
ters of  which  are  in  Paris.  .  .  .  The  joint 
annual  conference  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials,  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  is  meet- 
ing at  Boston,  May  15-17.  .  .  .  May  15- 
17  are  also  the  dates  for  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  being  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  City. 

AICP— COS 

T""HE  last  words  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  and  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York  recently  appeared  a  week  apart,  as 
final  reports.  Next  year  the  report  of  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York 
will  show  how  these  two  old  but  pro- 
gressive agencies  can  carry  on  their  serv- 
ices as  a  joint  responsibility.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  March  1939,  page  80  and 
April  1939,  page  122.] 

While  both  reports  are  for  the  year 
1937-38,  each  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  history  of  the  agency  and  its  past 
accomplishments.  Ninety-five  years  of 
service  have  been  completed  by  the 
AICP,  the  oldest  family  welfare  agency 
in  New  York  State.  Started  as  an  alms- 
giving agency  during  one  of  the  worst  de- 
pressions of  the  last  century,  the  associa- 
tion grew  to  embrace  four  main  types  of 
service:  health,  family  service,  fresh  air 
and  old  age,  and  in  1938  served  over  50,- 
000  persons  in  one  or  more  of  its  capaci- 
ties. The  health  service,  which  reached 
over  30,000  persons,  includes  four  medi- 
cal and  three  dental  clinics,  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic,  thirty-four  public  health 
nurses  engaged  in  educational  work  and 
caring  for  tuberculous  families,  two 
health  centers  concentrating  on  health 
problems  in  congested  areas,  and  two 
convalescent  homes.  Nine  vacation  homes 
provide  country  fresh  air  to  families, 
children  and  old  people.  Family  case 
work,  material  relief,  work  relief,  work 
for  the  handicapped,  service  for  single 
men,  are  all  part  of  the  many-faceted 
family  service  division.  The  old  age  serv- 
ice includes  the  operation  of  two  homes 
in  the  country,  a  city  apartment  house 
for  the  aged  and  care  of  old  people  in 
their  own  homes. 

Not  so  tangible  but  none  the  less  real 
are  the  services  of  the  COS,  formed 
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fifty-seven  years  ago  as  a  coordinating 
agency  for  the  many  scattered  philan- 
thropies in  the  city.  Experimentation  has 
always  been  its  motto  and  many  of  its 
projects  have  wandered  off  to  independ- 
ence or  have  been  adopted  permanently 
by  other  organizations  after  their  worth 
has  been  proved.  Among  the  former  is 
Survey  Midmonthly  which  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  the  old  Charities  Review  pub- 
lished by  the  COS  in  1891.  Today  the  so- 
ciety maintains  the  Institute  of  Family 
Service  which  advises  and  aids  7000 
families  a  year;  the  Inter-City  Bureau, 
an  information  exchange  for  social  agen- 
cies in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  Ken- 
nedy Employment  Service;  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  which  is  making  an 
intensive  study  of  housing  needs  of  low 
income  families  and  the  practical  means 
of  meeting  them;  the  Contributors  In- 
formation Bureau,  a  service  to  the  pros- 
pective philanthropist. 

Both  reports  emphasize  the  freedom 
that  has  come  to  the  private  agencies  with 
the  public  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  relief.  The  AICP  saw  in  this  new- 
found freedom  a  chance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  its  health  work,  thus  digging  at 
the  roots  of  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
poverty  and  distress.  The  COS  saw  an 
opportunity  for  more  intensive  work  in 
rehabilitation  and  family  counsel.  To- 
gether the  organizations,  as  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Society,  can  be  counted  on  to 
continue  the  trail-blazing  toward  social 
betterment  that  has  become  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  private  social  work. 

People  and  Things 

FRIENDS  of  Survey  Associates  who 
plan  to  "shuffle  off  to  Buffalo"  next 
month  should  underscore  June  21  on 
their  calendars,  that  being  the  date  of 
the  Survey  tea  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  From 
four-thirty  to  six-thirty — P.  M.,  by  the 
way — available  authors,  contributors  and 
"interesting  people,"  yes,  even  editors, 
will  be  on  exhibit,  with  no  glass  cages  to 
protect  them  from  pieces  of  the  readers' 
minds.  Survey  Associates  extends  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  all  those  visitors  to  the 
National  Conference  who  count  Survey 
Midmonthly  or  Survey  Graphic  among 
their  friends  to  come  and  join  the  party. 

Interpretation — The  news  letter  of  the 
U.  S.  Probation  System,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  has  stepped  up  from  the  mim- 
eograph to  the  printing  press  and  now 
appears  as  Federal  Probation,  a  well  de- 
signed and  dignified  quarterly  publication 
of  which  Richard  A.  Chappell  is  editor. 
Distribution  has  been  extended  to  include 
all  federal  judges,  district  attorneys,  mar- 
shals, probation  and  parole  officers  and 
federal  institutions.  On  request  (Room 
4706,  Department  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)  it  will  be  sent  to  libraries  and 
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state  and  local  probation  and  parole  or- 
gani/.ations  and  welfare  agencies.  .  .  . 
The  Boy  Scout  movement  as  an  effective 
weapon  against  democracy's  twin  enemies, 
communism  and  fascism,  is  the  theme  of 
an  elaborate  photographic  brochure  issued 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  Available  to  local 
scout  councils  on  request.  .  .  .  Photog- 
raphy is  also  the  nucleus  of  a  striking 
folder  issued  by  the  Baltimore  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Action  pictures 
illustrate  each  type  of  Red  Cross  Service 
available  in  Baltimore.  From  chapter 
headquarters,  202  Guilford  Avenue,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Chairman — Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  to  succeed  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller, Jr.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  having 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five,  automati- 
cally retires  from  the  board  of  which  he 
has  been  a  trustee  for  thirty-six  years  and 
chairman  for  three  years. 

Officers  and  Staff — Incorporation  of 
the  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York  (see  page  152)  has  been  completed 
and  a  board  of  eighty-eight  trustees 
elected.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, is  chairman  of  the  new  board.  Bark- 
lie  Henry,  former  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  new  society;  Stanley  P. 
Davies,  former  general  director  of  the 
COS,  its  executive  director.  William  H. 
Matthews,  former  director  of  the  family 
welfare  division  of  the  AICP,  will  have 
charge  of  special  activities  such  as  homes 
for  the  aged,  sheltered  workshops  and 
fresh  air  camps.  Walter  W.  Pettit  will 
continue  as  acting  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  The  so- 
ciety's Institute  of  Welfare  Research  has 
not  yet  been  set  up,  nor  its  personnel 
selected. 

Glad  Department — First  woman  ever 
to  receive  the  gold  medal  awarded  each 
year  by  the  Hundred  Years  Association 
of  New  York  is  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 
Survey  Associates'  friend  and  board  mem- 
ber ex-officio.  The  award  is  based  on  out- 
standing civic  service.  Among  those  or- 
ganizations which  have  benefited  from 
Mrs.  Belmont's  public-spirited  energy  are 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  the 
Citizen's  Family  Welfare  Committee,  the 
former  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief 
Committee  of  New  York  City.  The  cita- 
tion particularly  commended  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont's work  as  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Guild. 

Promoting  Health — The  recently  or- 
ganized Michigan  Society  for  Group 
Hospitalization  has  lured  its  head  ex- 
ecutive, John  R.  Mannix,  from  the  Uni- 


versity Hospitals,  Cleveland,  where  he 
was  assistant  administrator.  .  .  .  New- 
state  secretary  of  health  in  Pennsylvania 
is  Dr.  John  J.  Shaw  who  succeeds  Dr. 
Edith  McBride  Dexter.  .  .  .  Dr.  Louis 
Spekter  is  now  chief  of  the  division  of 
crippled  children  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Health,  succeeding  Dr. 
Russell  V.  Fuldner. 

Social  Workers — The  newly  estab- 
lished Urban  League  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  has  chosen  as  its  head,  George  W. 
Goodman,  formerly  executive  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Urban  League.  To  Boston 
in  Mr.  Goodman's  place  goes  John  Car- 
vell  Smith,  Jr.,  winner  of  the  1937  Urban 
League  social  work  fellowship.  .  .  .  Amy 
W.  Greene  has  left  the  social  service  de- 
partment of  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston  to  become  chief  of  the  social  ser- 
vice department  of  Baltimore's  famed 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospitals.  .  .  .  Katherine 
Stover  has  been  appointed  staff  member 
of  the  Family  Service  Society  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  T.  Lester  Swander,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Welfare 
Council,  has  resigned  from  the  position 
of  welfare  director  of  the  Newark  Wel- 
fare Federation.  .  .  .  Social  work  lost  to 
business  recently  when  Mrs.  William  C. 
Davies,  general  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
YWCA,  resigned  to  become  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Buffalo  Paper  Products 
Company.  .  .  .  The  Junior  Red  Cross  has 
a  new  national  director  in  James  T. 
Nicholson,  formerly  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago Red  Cross  chapter.  He  succeeds 
Walter  S.  Gard,  retired  after  twenty 
years  of  service.  .  .  .  George  Bedinger, 
who  left  New  York  some  fifteen  years 
back  to  go  to  Philadelphia  as  executive 
director  of  the  Public  Charities  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  has  returned  to  his 
old  stamping  ground  as  executive  field 
secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York. 

Crime  Preventers — The  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  has  chosen  Dr. 
F.  Lovell  Bixby  to  become  chief  of  pro- 
bation and  parole  in  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Taking  Dr.  Bixby 's  place  as  field 
secretary  of  the  Osborne  Association  is 
Dr.  George  C.  Minard,  who  will  retain 
his  position  as  professor  of  education  at 
New  York  University.  .  .  .  John  R. 
Cranor  has  been  named  director  of  the 
Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls  School  which 
is  maintained  by  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cranor 
was  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys. 

What,    No    Colonels?— From    the 

Kentucky  State  Department  of  Welfare 
comes  word  that  Nell  Whaley,  formerly 
with  the  child  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance divisions,  has  been  appointed  infor- 
mational representative  for  the  depart- 
ment; also  that  Nelle  Williams,  recently 
with  the  Michigan  department  has 


"signed  on"  as  a  temporary  consultant  to 
the  division  of  public  assistance,  and  that 
Mrs.  Shelby  N.  Dietrich  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  child  welfare  di- 
vision of  which  she  has  been  acting  head 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  former  director, 
Mabel  Marks,  was  injured  in  a  train 
wreck  last  summer  while  en  route  to  the 
National  Conference  in  Seattle  and  has 
been  on  leave  ever  since.  She  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  division  as  a  special 
consultant. 

Deaths 

GEORGE  ELMER  HOOKER,  for  forty  years 
a  resident  of  Hull-House  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  civic  secretary  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Hooker 
was  known  to  a  whole  generation  of  so- 
cial workers  and  progressive  citizens  for 
his  courageous  ideals  and  his  devoted  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  good  government,  com- 
munity welfare  and  the  whole  cause  of 
social  justice,  ideals  and  efforts  which 
were  not  limited  to  the  local  or  even  the 
national  scene,  but  extended  to  the  inter- 
national, particularly  through  the  human- 
istic activities  of  the  committees  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

DEWEY  R.  JONES,  distinguished  student 
of  Chicago's  Negro  problems,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  resident  of  Hull- 
House,  engaged  by  means  of  a  Rosenwald 
fellowship  in  a  study  of  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  lowest  income 
group  in  the  area. 

GLADYS  C.  MEAD,  who  for  fourteen  years 
was  associated  with  the  medical  social 
service  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  government  hospitals  in  the  Middle- 
west.  When  that  work  was  discontinued 
in  1933  she  went  to  Harper  Hospital,  De- 
troit, as  supervisor  of  case  work  in  the 
social  service  department. 

DR.  WILLIAM  H.  PARK,  director  emeri- 
tus of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department  and, 
until  his  retirement  in  1937,  Herman  M. 
Biggs  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 
of  New  York  University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College.  Dr.  Parks'  re- 
search was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
conquest  of  diphtheria  by  toxin-antitoxin. 
For  this  and  for  the  fruits  of  other  re- 
search he  was  honored  by  universities  and 
by  professional  and  scientific  bodies  every- 
where. Yale  University  cited  him  as  "the 
perfect  type  of  the  scientist  in  the  service 
of  the  state." 

COL.  EDWARD  UNDERWOOD,  for  forty-one 
years  an  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
stationed  for  the  past  nineteen  years  in 
New  York,  but  widely  known  among  so- 
cial workers  throughout  the  country  for 
his  progressive  social  philosophy  and  for 
his  rare  qualities  as  a  leader,  a  speaker 
and  especially  as  a  friend. 
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"Echoes  of  the  Lima  Conference" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  February  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  appeared  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs  entitled 
"Echoes  of  the  Lima  Conference."  An 
echo  is  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  sound;  the  echoes  conveyed  by 
Mrs.  Enochs  fall  strangely  on  my  ear. 

The  achievements  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  of  Women  are  familiar 
to  me.  For  years  I  have  worked  for  the 
commission  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  contributed  to  its  support.  I 
went  to  Lima  to  assist  it. 

The  restricted  space  allotted  by  the 
editor  makes  it  impossible  to  correct  all 
of  the  errors  in  the  article.  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  few  of  them.  Concern- 
ing the  conference's  attitude  toward  the 
commission,  Mrs.  Enochs  says:  "the 
Peruvian  delegation  favored  its  [the 
commission's]  abolition,"  and  "Elise  F. 
Musser  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  and  Dr. 
Balmaceda  de  Josefe  [woman  adviser  on 
the  Mexican  delegation]  deserve  the 
main  credit  for  overcoming  Peruvian 
objections  to  the  commission."  When 
Mrs.  Enochs  and  other  lobbyists  made 
the  quoted  allegation  in  speeches  upon 
their  return  from  Lima,  members  of  the 
commission  who  had  been  accorded  sig- 
nal cooperation  by  the  Peruvian  delega- 
tion were  so  astounded  that  an  inquiry 
on  this  point  was  made  in  Peru.  On  the 
highest  authority  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  Sra.  Mercedes  Gallagher  de 
Parks,  the  only  woman  adviser  on  the 
delegation,  nor  any  other  member  of 
that  delegation  ever  proposed  or  con- 
templated any  project  whatever  relating 
to  the  commission. 

Mrs.  Enochs  also  says:  "Others  [other 
delegations]  wanted  the  commission 
made  an  official  part  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  supported  by  a  quota  from  the 
budget  of  the  Union  instead  of  by  private 
funds  raised  by  the  chairman  as  at  the 
present  time."  No  project  to  this  effect 
was  introduced  except  by  Mexico,  which 
proposed  that  the  commission  "be  made 
an  integral  organ"  of  the  Union.  This 
was  so  unpopular  that  not  only  did  no 
other  delegations  support  it  but  the 
Mexican  delegation  abandoned  their  own 
proposal.  The  governing  board  of  the 
Union  on  March  1  ruled  that  the  com- 
mission continue  as  an  autonomous  body 
as  it  has  been  since  its  creation. 

Mrs.  Enochs  implies  and  has  else- 
where said  that  attacks  on  the  com- 
mission came  only  from  the  Latin 
delegations  and  that  Mrs.  Musser  saved 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Latins  who 
initiated  the  consideration  of  women's 
rights  by  Pan-American  conferences  fif- 


teen years  ago  have  staunchly  defended 
the  commission  since  its  creation  ten 
years  ago.  The  records  of  the  Lima  con- 
ference show  only  two  projects  intro- 
duced concerning  the  commission,  one  by 
Mexico  and  one  by  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  project  was  the  only 
one  hostile  to  the  commission.  It  asked 
the  conference  to  resolve:  "that  each 
government  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
qualified  woman  national  to  serve  on 
the  commission."  [Italics  mine.]  This 
was  an  attempt  by  the  administration  at 
Washington  to  make  it  possible  to  force 
out  the  entire  existing  personnel  of  the 
commission,  thus  crippling  its  work.  It 
was  defeated  by  the  Latins  as  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  sovereign  acts 
of  their  governments  in  the  prior  appoint- 
ments of  commissioners.  Mrs.  Enochs 
says  that  "the  resolution  as  finally  adopt- 
ed" [by  the  conference]  provided  that 
"governments  were  asked  to  appoint 
women  members  promptly."  On  the 
contrary,  the  resolution  adopted  is  ver- 
batim that  "the  governments  which  as  yet 
have  not  appointed  their  representatives 
on  the  commission"  shall  proceed  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  possible.  This  text  was 
specifically  adopted  to  protect  the  exist- 
ing personnel  of  experts  against  partisan 
politics. 

Mrs.  Enochs  says  that  efforts  "to 
adopt  a  resolution  on  protective  legisla- 
tion for  wage  earning  women  and  ma- 
ternity provoked  one  of  the  liveliest 
controversies  of  the  entire  conference." 
The  record  shows  that  this  particular 
issue  was  not  publicly  debated  in  the 
conference.  On  December  17  the  Report 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  was  adopted  by  the  conference's 
Commission  on  Political  and  Civil  Rights 
of  Women.  During  the  discussion  that 
occurred  at  that  time,  the  gifted  pleni- 
potentiary of  Brazil,  Rosalina  Coehlo 
Lisboa  de  Miller,  made  a  memorable  plea 
for  equal  treatment  of  men  and  women 
in  all  pursuits  of  life,  but  there  was  no 
debate  on  "protective"  legislation  as 
such. 

Mrs.  Enochs  says  also:  "The  most 
vigorous  of  the  drives  for  protective 
legislation  came  from  the  Mexican  dele- 
gation." This  is  not  a  careful  statement 
of  the  facts.  The  interest  of  the  Mexi- 
can delegation  was  not  in  differential 
treatment  based  on  sex  but,  as  stated  in 
its  project,  concerned  "the  most  ample 
opportunities  for  work  justly  rewarded" 
and  "special  provisions  to  make  mother- 
hood compatible  with  work."  To  make 
work  and  motherhood  compatible  is  the 
desideratum  of  many  intelligent  femin- 
ists. 

Mrs.   Enochs  says  that  Doris  Stevens 


|  U.  S.  member  and  chairman  of  the 
commission]  was  "frankly  resentful'  that 
the  U.  S.  delegation  was  "introducing  a 
resolution  urging  protective  legislation 
for  working  women."  If  Miss  Stevens 
was  resentful  at  all  she  was  resentful  of 
the  steam  roller  methods  of  certain 
members  of  the  U.  S.  delegation.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  had  suggested  that  con- 
sultations be  held  between  the  four  U.  S. 
members  on  the  conference  commission 
on  women's  rights  and  Miss  Stevens,  and 
it  had  been  agreed  to  exchange  texts.  On 
December  5  on  shipboard,  Miss  Stevens 
gave  the  U.  S.  delegation  the  complete 
text  of  the  only  recommendation  of  the 
commission — a  convention  on  equal  politi- 
cal rights.  The  first  consultation  was 
held  on  December  9.  Between  then  and 
December  17 — the  last  day  for  the  in- 
troduction of  all  conference  projects — 
the  U.  S.  delegates  did  not  show  her  an 
important  part  of  their  text,  namely,  the 
section  concerning  "protection." 

Mrs.  Enochs  says  that  "it  was  obvious 
from  the  start  that  a  majority  of  na- 
tions considered  suffrage  to  be  a  subject 
for  domestic  rather  than  international 
action."  The  twenty-one  governments 
agreed  in  the  Lima  Declaration  in  Favor 
of  Women's  Rights  as  adopted  that  "wo- 
men have  the  right  to  equal  political 
treatment  with  men."  Mrs.  Enochs  may 
riot  understand  that  any  action  taken  by 
an  international  conference  is  interna- 
tional action,  and  that  a  declaration 
ranks  just  below  a  convention  as  the 
strongest  international  action  that  na- 
tions can  take.  The  U.  S.  proposal  was 
in  the  weakest  form — a  resolution.  In 
content  it  was  infinitely  weaker  than  the 
women's  rights  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Fifth  Conference  [Chile,  1923]. 

The  reason  why  the  commission  did 
not  recommend  legislation  governing 
women's  work  at  this  time  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  greatest  advance  in  the  five 
years  between  the  Montevideo  and  Lima 
Conferences  had  been  in  political  rights. 
The  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  is  now 
enjoyed  by  men  and  women  equally  in 
territory  of  the  American  Republics  em- 
bracing 80  percent  of  the  population.  The 
commission  recommended  the  extension 
of  this  democratic  reform  to  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent.  At  Lima  the  commission 
submitted  a  study  of  the  existing  laws 
governing  women's  work  in  industrial, 
commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits  as 
compared  to  those  governing  men's.  The 
commission  hoped  that  during  the  five 
years  that  will  intervene  before  the 
Ninth  Conference,  political  rights  could 
be  completed  and  then  women  them- 
selves could  determine  legislation  regu- 
lating their  working  conditions.  The 
commission  felt  that  to  "protect"  any 
section  of  the  community  before  that 
section  has  the  right  to  determine  what 
the  "protection"  shall  be,  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

I  predict  that  future  students  of  this 
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episode  will  applaud  the  commission's 
stand  and  will  say  that  the  administra- 
tion fumbled  badly  in  diplomatic  proce- 
dure; took  a  regrettably  reactionary 
stand  towards  workers  of  both  sexes  and 
attempted  to  injure  the  Inter-American 
Commission  in  its  pursuit  of  civil  liberties. 
New  York  MARY  WINSOR 

To  THE  EDITOR:  To  answer  once  and 
for  all  time  the  many  misstatements  that 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  offi- 
cial status  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion of  Women  it  is  necessary  only  to 
recall  the  first  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion held  in  Havana  in  March  1929  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Cuban  government. 
The  records  show  that  Victor  Maurtua 
of  Peru  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
then  respectively  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Third  Commission  cre- 
ated by  the  Sixth  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence to  deal  with  conflict  of  laws  and 
uniformity  of  legislation,  and  Dr.  Busta- 
mente,  the  distinguished  president  of  the 
Sixth  Conference,  after  consideration  of 
the  resolution  of  February  18,  1928, 
creating  the  commission,  agreed  on  a 
ruling  which  defined  and  established  its 
status  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  possesses  an  official 
character  and  forms  part  of  the  organ- 
isms through  which  the  Pan-American 
Union  performs  its  important  functions. 
It  deals  with  a  resolution  of  the  Confer- 
ence which  must  be  complied  with  in  its 
entirety  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  and  which  can 
only  have  its  full  efficacy  in  this  way.  In 
consequence  thereof,  the  Commission 
must  function  in  Washington,  the  Pan- 
American  Union  placing  at  its  disposal 
all  necessary  elements,  including  quarters 
and  its  personnel  in  aid  of  its  labors." 
New  York  JANE  NORMAN  SMITH 

Letters  challenging  some  of  Mrs. 
Enochs'  statements  relative  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  also 
were  received  from  Rebekah  S.  Great- 
house  and  Bernita  Shelton  Matthews  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  Buella 
Agey  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  glad  to  indicate 
the  source  of  the  statements  made  in  my 
article  "Echoes  of  the  Lima  Confer- 
ence" (the  title  was  not  mine)  which  are 
questioned  by  Miss  Winsor.  On  Decem- 
ber 11  Mrs.  Mercedes  Gallagher  de 
Parks  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  took 
Dr.  Esperanza  Balmaceda  de  Josefe  of 
the  Mexican  delegation  and  others  on  an 
all-day  excursion.  Mrs.  Parks  was  then 
emphatic  in  her  opinion  that  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  should 
be  abolished  and  Dr.  Balmaceda  at  first 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  Later 
Mrs.  Musser  urged  them  to  consider  the 
services  rendered  by  the  commission  and 
the  fact  that  merely  having  women  mem- 


bers of  delegations — a  resolution  urging 
all  American  governments  to  appoint 
women  delegates  to  future  conferences 
was  talked  of — however  desirable,  would 
leave  no  one  to  study  women's  prob- 
lems between  conferences.  No  resolution 
to  abolish  the  convention  ever  was  intro- 
duced because  informal  discussions  had 
brought  a  change  of  view.  Mrs.  Parks 
and  Dr.  Balmaceda,  in  interviews  I  had 
with  them  early  in  the  conference,  had 
said  they  favored  abolition  of  the  com- 
mission. Dr.  Balmaceda  and  several  oth- 
ers thought  the  commission  should  be 
financed  by  the  Pan-American  Union. 
Dr.  Balmaceda  repeatedly  said,  "We 
women  are  the  Cinderellas  of  this  con- 
ference." 

My  statement  that  Miss  Stevens  was 
resentful  of  the  clause  on  protective  leg- 
islation in  the  resolution  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation was  the  result  of  Miss  Stevens' 
own  statement  to  me  to  that  effect  after 
she  had  been  in  conference  with  Mrs. 
Musser.  The  contents  of  this  resolution 
were  known  to  Miss  Stevens  before  De- 
cember 17. 

Dr.  Balmaceda  de  Josefe  made  sev- 
eral statements  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
protective  legislation  for  women.  I  have 
known  Dr.  Balmaceda  for  many  years 
and  we  were  fellow  delegates  to  the  Sev- 
enth Pan-American  Child  Congress  in 
Mexico  City.  She  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported that  part  of  the  Lima  Declara- 
tion on  women's  rights,  recognizing  the 
right  of  women  "to  full  protection  in 
and  opportunity  for  work"  and  "to  the 
most  ample  protection  as  mothers." 

Differences  between  treaties,  conven- 
tions, and  declarations  are  generally 
known.  The  record  shows  that  the  Latin- 
American  nations  were  quite  willing  to 
declare  in  favor  of  the  right  of  women 
to  political  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
equality  with  men  and  to  equality  of  civil 
status,  but  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
assume  a  binding  obligation  by  treaty  or 
convention.  The  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Republic  made 
this  attitude  clear  in  his  formal  speech 
at  the  opening  plenary  session.  Cuba's 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  indicated  a 
similar  attitude  in  his  speech  accepting 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

ELISABETH  SHIRLEY  ENOCHS 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Publicity  Firsts 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  section  "Among 
the  States"  in  the  Social  Front  depart- 
ment of  the  February  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly,  due  credit  is  given  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  for 
its  planned  publicity  program. 

I  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
terested in  the  New  York  plan  because 
those  who  wrote  it  consulted  us  about 
our  own  experience  with  a  complete  de- 
partmental division  on  information  and 


public  relations.  We  think  the  New  York 
plan  is  admirable  bscause,  since  May 
ing  that  it  is  workable  and  is  successful 
in  winning  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port. 

While  New  York  may  lay  claim  to 
being  the  "first  state  to  write  up  a  pub- 
licity plan"  so  comprehensive  in  scope,  I 
am  sure  the  record  will  show  that  it  has 
been  neither  the  first  to  project  such  a 
program  nor  the  first  to  put  it  into  ac- 
tion. Ours  has  been  in  operation  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  since  May  1937.  I 
do  not  wish  to  deprecate  in  any  way  the 
New  York  program.  I  think  it  excellent 
in  every  detail  and  wish  the  New  York- 
ers the  success  with  it  that  we  have  had. 
DUDLEY  A.  SMITH 

Director,  Division  of  Information  and 
Public  Relations,  Indiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare 

New,  Newer,  Newest 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  was  a  surprise  to  us 
to  read  in  the  February  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  [see  Volunteers,  page  53]  that 
our  lecture  course  on  medical  topics  for 
social  workers  both  professional  and  vol- 
unteer, was  "not  so  new  as  the  Brook- 
lyn program."  Innocently  enough,  we  be- 
lieved that  we  were  pioneering  in  a  field 
usually  closed  to  lay  persons.  We  had 
undertaken  the  program  because  of  the 
widening  breach  that  seems  to  be  threat- 
ening social  work  and  medical  relation- 
ships. In  planning  the  course,  we  urged 
the  physicians  to  present  their  views  on 
"socialized  medicine,"  and  at  the  same 
time  urged  social  workers  to  explain  the 
need  for  cementing  the  working  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  professions. 
We  were  told  by  Dr.  Elmer  Heath, 
assistant  dean  of  our  University  Medical 
School  (who  has  since  died),  that  he 
could  never  remember  a  previous  occa- 
sion in  which  leading  specialists  had  ad- 
dressed large  lay  audiences  on  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  fields  in  which  they 
were  practising.  It  was  only  Dr.  Heath's 
own  far-seeing  social  concepts  that  pre- 
vailed upon  several  of  these  conservative 
professional  men  to  break  their  prece- 
dents in  this  respect.  At  the  time  they 
were  bitterly  criticized  by  obdurate  mem- 
bers of  their  own  profession  who  believed 
that  such  discussions  belong  properly  and 
only  in  the  medical  school  lecture  rooms. 
GERTRUDE  G.  HUNT 
Executive  Secretary,  Volunteer  Service 
Bureau,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  description  "new"  in  the  item  in 
question  referred  to  the  time  and  not  to 
the  content  of  the  two  lecture  courses, 
the  Brooklyn  program  on  the  general 
field  of  social  work  being  in  its  first  year, 
the  Buffalo  program  on  medical  topics 
in  its  second.  The  Volunteer  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Buffalo  has  offered  less  special- 
ized programs  for  several  years  past. 
— THE  EDITORS 
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Book  Reviews 


Pick  of  the  Crop 

READINGS  IN  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK,  1920- 
1938,  by  Fern  Lowry.  Columbia  University 
Press.  810  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Mtdmonthly. 

TJETWEEN  the  covers  of  this  volume 
are  seventy-four  papers  and  addresses 
by  different  authors  dealing  with  social 
case  work:  its  underlying  philosophy,  its 
processes,  its  functional  relationships  to 
other  fields  of  social  work,  the  profes- 
sional considerations  that  apply  to  it, 
and  its  relation  to  the  community.  The 
arrangement  is  original  and  logical.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  old  terms  "in- 
vestigation," "diagnosis,"  "treatment," 
appearing  once  more  as  division  subhead- 
ings. 

The  volume  is  designed  primarily  as  a 
source  book  for  students  and  teachers  of 
social  work.  Since  four  fifths  of  the  arti- 
cles come  from  two  sources  presumably 
accessible  to  them — The  Family  and  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work" — it  may  prove  even 
more  useful  to  practitioners  who  have 
scant  library  facilities.  Almost  any  so- 
cial worker  will  be  surprised  to  discover 
how  much  of  enduring  significance  he 
has  overlooked  in  the  course  of  his  peri- 
odical reading. 

Each  article  before  acceptance  for  the 
volume  had  to  answer  the  question, 
"Does  it  have  utility  or  significance  for 
the  practitioner  today?"  This  may  ex- 
plain the  failure  to  find  in  the  collection 
some  of  the  articles  which  stand  out  in 
the  recollection  of  older  social  workers. 
Whatever  their  significance  twenty 
years  back,  the  rapid  changes  in  social 
work  may  have  caused  these  articles  to 
have  only  historical  significance  today. 

However,  the  classic  method  of  re- 
viewing an  anthology  is  to  comment  on 
the  things  it  does  not  contain.  What — 
one's  own  landmarks  not  included? 
For  example,  Grace  Marcus  is  repre- 
sented by  one  paper,  but  not  by  her  high- 
light of  the  1936  AASW  Delegates'  Con- 
ference, "Relief  and  the  Struggle  for  In- 
dependence." Neither  Dorothy  Kahn  nor 
Linton  Swift  appear  in  the  list,  though 
both  have  made  signal  contributions  to 
recent  case  work  literature.  Perhaps  the 
most  singular  omission  of  all  in  a  volu- 
ume  dealing  with  social  case  work  in  all 
its  aspects  is  that  of  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond. The  decade  which  remained  to  her 
after  1918  was  not  prolific  in  articles, 
but  it  did  contain  her  memorandum  pre- 
pared in  1921  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment,  which  was 
practically  the  only  document  available 
on  the  subject  at  the  onset  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  Her  last  address, 
made  at  Buffalo  in  1927,  dealt  primarily 
with  the  .founding  of  new  families,  but 


nevertheless  contained  memorable  advice 
to  social  case  workers  on  the  intersec- 
tion of  their  work  and  that  of  other  so- 
cial forces  in  the  community. 

Is  it  due  to  accident  or  design  that 
only  three  articles  in  the  collection  deal 
with  modifications  in  practice  in  tax-sup- 
ported social  work?  Is  it  that,  exigent 
though  this  topic  be,  no  one  has  had  time 
to  write  articles  about  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  such  a  collection?  Or  perhaps,  in 
considering  a  subject  in  the  large  and 
from  the  student's  point  of  view,  the 
practices  that  result  from  inordinate 
pressure  should  be  minimized  in  discus- 
sion, lest  they  interfere  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  keenest  edge  on  the  razors 
which  later  will  be  devoted  to  cutting 
grindstones.  For  this  purpose,  you  recall, 
only  the  best  razors  should  be  used. 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Towns  Are  Different 

THE  CHANGING  COMMUNITY,  by  Carle  C. 
Zimmerman.  Harper.  661  pp.  Price  $3.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midnwnthly. 

PHE  idea  of  a  pleasant  time  among 
rural  sociologists,  some  years  ago, 
was  to  spend  an  evening  heaving  defini- 
tions of  "community"  at  each  other  while 
the  innocent  bystander  looked  on  with 
tolerant  amusement.  But  serious  scientific 
advances  have  sprung  more  than  once 
from  seemingly  sportive  beginnings.  To- 
day, it  may  be  said  that  rural  sociology 
has  "arrived,"  after  a  long  period  of 
mere  matter-of-fact  "surveying,"  because 
the  devotees  of  community  definition  have 
improved  both  their  aim  and  their  tech- 
nique. The  community  no  longer  is  re- 
garded as  merely  a  unit  carved  out  of  a 
larger,  vaguely  circumscribed  "society"; 
it  has  in  modern  sociology  a  life  of  its 
own,  with  processes  and  laws  distinct 
from  those  of  any  other  social  organism. 

Among  American  sociologists  none  has 
labored  more  successfully  on  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  community  concept  than  the 
author  of  the  book  under  review;  and 
none,  perhaps,  has  had  a  more  varied 
practical  experience  of  local  rural  studies 
to  make  sure  that  theory  fits  the  facts. 

The  present  work  includes  a  great  va- 
riety of  detailed  studies,  ranging  from 
Minnesota  and  the  prairie  provinces  of 
western  Canada  to  North  Carolina  and 
Missouri.  Types  of  communities  studied 
include  the  parasitic  town  in  a  summer 
residential  area,  the  conservative  small 
manufacturing  town,  the  manufacturing 
town  deprived  of  its  main  industry,  the 
chance  aggregation  of  early  settlers,  the 
prosperous  farm  center,  the  urban  center 
of  a  declining  rural  area,  the  isolated 
hamlet,  the  proud  old  New  England 
town,  the  dairy-farm  center,  the  ship- 
building town,  the  progressive  mill  town, 


the  summer  resort,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, these  categories  (not  the  author's) 
do  not  in  every  case  indicate  the  chief 
significance  of  the  sample.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  special  merit  of  Professor  Zimmer- 
man's description  and  analysis  that  he 
does  not  try  to  fit  each  community  into 
a  preconceived  pattern,  but  brings  out 
the  diversity  of  traits  that  make  up  the 
individual  community  portraits.  The 
"personality"  of  a  community  is  shown 
to  be  rooted  in  experience,  sometimes 
continuous  over  several  centuries  and 
sometimes  sharply  divided  into  clear-cut 
episodes. 

The  author  demonstrates  that  the  cen- 
tralization of  government  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  middle  class  unquestionably 
are  producing  a  trend  toward  a  dimin- 
ished importance  of  the  local  community 
in  economic  and  political  controls. 
Though  the  scope  of  the  book  does  not 
permit  him  to  develop  the  idea  very 
far,  he  hints  that  in  a  democratic  society 
this  trend  is  decidedly  dangerous.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Zimmerman 
and  other  American  sociologists  will 
study  more  exhaustively  the  extent  to 
which  other  types  of  social  organization, 
as  yet  imperfectly  developed,  may  be 
counted  upon  to  provide  those  necessary 
links  between  individual  and  state  which 
the  local  community  formerly  offered. 
New  York  BRUNO  LASKER 

Life  and  the  Normal  Child 

THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD,  by 
Francis  J.  Browri.  Prentice-Hall.  498  pp.  Price 
$2.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmontlity. 

IJ  ERE  is  a  textbook  as  human  and 
homely  as  a  talk  over  the  back 
fence.  "The  Sociology  of  Childhood"  is 
neither  a  psychiatrist's  holiday  nor  a  sci- 
entific manual.  It  is  a  study  of  the  social 
relationships  of  the  normal  child,  his 
adjustment  to  his  family,  his  playgroup, 
the  school,  recreation,  the  state  and  the 
church. 

Though  there  is  a  plethora  of  books  on 
children  by  doctors,  psychologists  and 
teachers,  sociologists  have  in  the  past 
concerned  themselves  largely  with  the 
adult.  Now,  possibly  led  by  the  psychia- 
trists, we  are  coming  to  realize  with  Mr. 
Brown  that:  "If  we  can  unravel  the 
threads  of  social  organization  in  child- 
hood, we  shall  stimulate,  at  least  in  broad 
outline,  a  basis  for  social  control." 

The  significance  of  such  a  book  should 
be  to  help  us  understand  childhood  prob- 
lems through  an  integrated  picture  of 
child  life.  For  the  teacher  to  see  into 
the  home,  for  the  parent  to  reevaluate 
the  school,  and  for  both  to  understand 
the  importance  of  the  child's  position  in 
his  other  groups,  are  vital  needs  in  the 
complex  modern  community.  Although 
we  may  realize  that  the  child  who  bullies 
his  gang  has  probably  been  the  victim  of 
aggressions  at  home,  we  have  not  yet 
identified  him  fully  with  the  tyrannical 
adult  in  public  affairs. 
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The  chapter  on  the  child  and  the 
school  should  be  a  spring  tonic  to  all 
teachers.  The  fact  that  education  can 
be  exciting  and  practical  for  both  chil- 
dren and  teachers  has  not  yet  been  wide- 
ly demonstrated.  Of  particular  interest 
to  parents  will  be  the  chapters  on  radio, 
movies  and  their  influence  upon  children. 
We  learn  from  the  studies  quoted  by 
the  author  that  movies  have  more  influ- 
ence than  any  other  factor  in  the  child's 
life  except  the  home.  As  commercial  en- 
terprises, both  the  moving  pictures  and 
the  radio  are  eager  to  please  the  public. 
The  power  to  control  these  influences 
lies  in  our  hands.  The  modern  child  is 
faced  with  choices  requiring  judgment 
that  can  be  developed  only  through  the 
mutual  efforts  of  the  forces  comprising 
his  environment.  MARGUERITE  HURREY 
Harriet  Johnson  Nursery  School 

Practical    Practice 

METHOD  AND  SKILL  IN  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE, by  Rosa  Wessel.  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work.  Distributed  by  Centaur  .Book- 
shop. 100  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

FN  this  second  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  Social  Work  Process  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work  has  made  a 
distinctive  and  timely  contribution  to  the 
field  of  public  assistance.  Five  out  of  the 
seven  articles  are  drawn  from  theses  pre- 
sented by  students  at  the  school.  The 
others  are  by  Dorothy  Kahn  and  Ken- 
neth Pray.  The  introduction  by  Rosa 
Wessel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions in  the  volume.  The  articles  are 
well  written,  packed  with  significant 
thought-provoking  material  and  rich 
with  illustrations.  They  are  especially 
valuable  as  a  record  of  practice  and  edu- 
cation in  a  city  which  had  continuity  of 
leadership  in  both  public  agency  and 
school  throughout  the  critical  period 
from  1932  to  1938. 

The  book  should  be  of  interest  to  ad- 
ministrators for  its  clear  definition  of 
the  function  of  a  public  agency;  to  super- 
visors and  visitors,  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  practice  and  the  realities  of 
the  day-to-day  job;  to  the  layman,  be- 
cause it  reconciles  efficiency  and  the  need 
to  account  for  wise  expenditure  of 
money,  with  skill  in  safeguarding  human 
values;  to  auditors,  because  it  should 
help  them  understand  the  function  and 
skills  of  social  workers.  The  emphasis 
on  human  values  is  particularly  needed 
now  when  the  public  assistance  world 
is  full  of  mechanical  devices  and  rou- 
tines, and  clouded  with  assumptions  that 
applicants  are  "chiselers"  until  proven 
otherwise. 

Public  welfare  philosophy  and  demo- 
cratic principles  are  here  actually  applied 
to  the  detail  of  administrative  procedure 
and  practice  in  helping  people. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  article,  "The 
Foundation  and  Framework  of  Practice," 
Miss  Kahn,  with  her  usual  skill,  states 


BOOKS     FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 

A  new,  complete  study  of  all  types  of  per- 
sonal, economic  and  social  maladjustments 


SOCIAL 
DEVIATION 


By 


JAMES  FORD,  Harvard  University 


This  new  book  presents  an  exceptionally  full,  well- 
rounded,  and  up-to-date  study  of  social  pathology, 
showing  the  causes  and  present  extent  of  each  type  of 
maladjustment  and  discussing  programs  for  its  allevia- 
tion or  prevention.  There  is  a  useful  introductory 
section  on  methods  of  collecting  and  analyzing  social 
data,  and  explaining  standards  of  reference.  $3.50. 


MACMILLAN 


Revised  Edition  A  consistent  "best-seller" 

Enlarged  one-third 

THE  CASE  WORKER'S  DESK  MANUAL 

ERLE  FISKE  YOUNG,  Editor 

Indispensable  basic  reference  materials  for  use  in  daily  practice — professional 
standards,  ethics,  and  procedure;  medical,  psychological,  legal  and  social  data; 
norms;  facilitating  devices;  guides  to  professional  literature. 

Cloth,   128  pages;   $1.00 

SAVE:  For  $1.50  (cash-with-order  sent  directly  to  us)  we  will  include  with 
the  MANUAL  a  copy  of  the  popular  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  DIC- 
TIONARY (regular  price:  75  cents). 

SOCIAL  WORK  TECHNIQUE 

3474  University  Avenue  Los  Angeles,  California 


MISS  BAILEY 


Number  5  in  the  series  of  Bailey  pamphlets  presents  eight  articles  written  for 
Survey  Midmonthly  by  Gertrude  Springer  after  visits  to  local  communities  to 
observe  the  administration  of  social  security  and  public  welfare  services.  Miss 
Bailey  Says — Series  5  is  a  "must"  in  reading  requirements  for  public  welfare 
workers  and  boards  of  public  agencies,  as  well  as  for  social  workers  and  laymen 
connected  with  private  agencies. 

Only  25c  a  copy 

Quantity  Rates:    10   to    100  —  20c  each;    100   or  more  --   15c   each,  shipping 

charges  included.    For  all  five  pamphlets  in  the  series  —  Series  1  to  5  —  send 

only   one   dollar.    Order   from   SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    INC.,    112  East    19 
Street,  New  York  City. 


In  answerina  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Library   Service 


AMERICAN     LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION,     620 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11  ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward ;  Senior  Scouting, 
15  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel :  LEx.  2-3147. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  Work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal  ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration ; 
maintains  information  service. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program:  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President ;  E.  Jay  How- 
enstine,  Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Foreign   Communities 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  league  of  International  Institutes,  Citi- 
zenship Councils  and  other  local  agencies 
specializing  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Gives  consultation,  field  service,  pro- 
gram content  to  agencies  engaged  in  any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  local  communities. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  60  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  60th  St..  New 
York.  Dorothy  Deming,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

60  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year  ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 

— A  clearing  house  cooperating  with  social 
workers  in  referring  indigent  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in 
42  states,  including  22  centers  in  Greater 
New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers,  quali- 
fied physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  601  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  General  Direc- 
tor, Woodbridge  E.  Morris,  M.D. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FIELD  ARMY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
CANCER,  1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  An  educational  group  of  lay  women 
active  in  forty-three  states  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians  representing  state 
medical  societies.  Information,  literature, 
speakers,  newspaper  articles  may  be  secured 
without  charge. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Negro  Education 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepare 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D. 
Patterson,  President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

316  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring  to 
everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfying 
recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through  par- 
ticipation in  music,  drama,  sports  and  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and  to 
help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recreation 
centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  athletic 
fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  6-9720-9721.  Activities: — Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


Religious  Organizations 
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COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

—297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Th« 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women'i 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  State* 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they 
agree  to  carry  cooperatively ;  i.e.  Christian 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  and 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Trowbridge  ;  Executive  Secretary,  Edith 
E.  Lowry ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western 
Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant  Super- 
visor, Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth  D.  Miller. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   JEWISH   WOMEN, 

INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Spitzer,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director.  Organ- 
ization of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  de- 
veloping programs  and  activities  in  service 
for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christian 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  for 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  help 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  life 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson, 
President :  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre- 
tary. A  federation  of  1123  local  associations, 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris- 
tian character  education  among  youth.  Meets 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  and 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  member 
organizations  in  program,  emphasis  and  in- 
terpretation, fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha- 
sizes lay-professional  cooperation,  group  and 
club  activity,  and  self-governing  programs 
of  physical,  social  and  religious  education, 
public  affairs,  international  education  and 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc. 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  army 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  cer- 
tain other  groups. 


National   Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Paul  Kellogg,  President,  New  York ; 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  June  18-24,  1939.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 


THE   AMERICAN    NATIONAL   RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Ii  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey'i 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
Rates  are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book.  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  result* 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


the  principles  upon  which  the  Philadel- 
phia practice  of  public  assistance  has 
been  based.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is 
given  in  these  two  sentences: 

"As  we  examine  and  attempt  to  articu- 
late philosophy,  method  and  procedure  in 
the  manner  here  used,  we  find  elements 
not  only  in  the  public  assistance  situation 
itself  but  in  the  whole  fabric  of  its  ad- 
ministration, which  depart  so  far  from 
the  methods  of  private  social  work  as  to 
create  a  new  set  of  concepts  and  to  make 
an  original  contribution  to  the  practice 
of  case  work.  The  articulation  of  these 
concepts  and  the  persistent  painstaking 


and  in  furthering  marriage  and  repro- 
duction, but  not  in  restricting  them  to 
"womanly  work."  Under  the  pressure  of 
a  war  economy,  women  have  been  geared 
into  the  vast  economic  machine  like  all 
other  German  citizens.  Thus  under  eco- 
nomic necessity,  the  clear-cut  sex  differ- 
entiation of  Nazi  theory  breaks  down. 
LOUISE  W.  HOLBORN 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  .  .  and  How  It  Grew 

H'BLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  by  Raymond  C.  Atkinson, 
Louise  C.  Odencrantz  and  Ben  Deming.  Public 
Administration  Service,  482  pp.  Price  $3.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


development  of  these  and  other  methods       pUBLIC   employment   service   has    be-      be    congratulated    on 
in   this   expanding  field   are   a   challenge      A     ,  cVinnld  Ko  nf  cmial  v. 


and  an  opportunity  for  the  social  work- 
ers of  this  generation." 

JOSEPHINE  C.  BROWN 

School  of  Social  Work,  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Conflict  and  Paradox 

NAZI  GERMANY— ITS  WOMEN  AND  FAM- 
ILY LIFE,  by  Clifford  Kirkpatrick.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  353  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

THE  author  gives  a  painstaking  pic- 
ture of  his  subject,  drawn  from  man- 
ifold sources,  carefully  listed,  and  from 
personal  investigations  carried  on  during 
a  year's  residence  in  Germany.  While 
one  sometimes  may  regret  his  choice  of 
material  or  a  particular  emphasis,  his 
conclusions  give  a  correct  picture  of  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  women  in  Ger- 
many today. 

National  Socialism  is  a  masculine 
movement  which  differentiates  sharply 
between  men  and  women.  According  to 
its  theory,  women  are  limited  to  "re- 
production," "womanly  work,"  and  "the 
home."  The  attempts  to  transform  this 
theory  into  practice  have  resulted  in 
cutting  women  off  from  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  responsibility  for  leadership 


come  an  important  and  permanent 
factor  in  the  economic  organization  of 
this  country  since  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  in  1933.  Before  that 
time,  public  employment  offices  had  been 
in  operation  in  various  states  but  there 
was  nothing  which  could  be  called  a 
national  organization.  The  present  na- 
tion-wide coordinated  public  employment 
service  owes  its  growth,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  vast  public  works  and  work 
relief  projects  throughout  the  country, 
and,  more  recently,  to  the  passage  of 
unemployment  compensation  legislation 
containing  provisions  for  its  administra- 
tion through  public  employment  offices. 
These  two  factors,  although  they  have 
been  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
public  employment  service,  have  also  re- 
sulted in  limiting  development  of  its  pri- 
mary function,  private  placement,  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  difficulties  inherent 
in  these  two  programs. 

This  volume  presents  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  the  tech- 
niques, administrative  and  procedural, 
for  meeting  them.  It  is  not  on  the  de- 
fensive or,  perhaps  better,  offensive,  as 
was  true  of  earlier  studies,  but  it  as- 
sumes the  acceptance  of  public  employ- 
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ment  service  as  an  integral  part  of 
government.  Nor  is  the  presentation  aca- 
demic. It  is  based  on  an  extensive  field 
survey  undertaken  in  1936  and  further 
studies  during  the  first  half  of  1938,  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation activities,  embracing  the  ex- 
amination of  nearly  200  officers.  It  is 
the  first  comprehensive  work  since  the 
"bible,"  "Public  Employment  Offices"  by 
Shelby  Harrison  and  associates,  pub- 
lished eighteen  years  ago  and  is  a  wor- 
thy "new  testament,"  embracing  the  sub- 
stantial changes  which  have  occurred 
during  this  period.  The  authors  are  to 
volume  which 

should  be  of  equal  value  to  the  staff  of 
public  employment   services   and   to  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
New  York          RICHARD  P.  KELLOGG. 


Push  and  Pull 

CITYWARD  MIGRATION:  SWEDISH  DATA,  by 
Jane  Moore.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  140 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

DEOPLE  leave  the  farm  for  the  city 
because  they  are  both  pushed  and 
pulled  in  that  direction.  The  push — pop- 
ulation pressure — is  expulsive;  the  pull 
—enlarged  opportunity — is  attractive; 
the  total  is  an  economic  force  of  great 
power  which  many  rural-born  youths  find 
irresistible. 

But  not  all.  What  this  author  calls 
the  "sociology  of  habit"  is  also  present, 
operating  as  a  deterrent.  To  some  it  is 
stronger  than  the  urge  to  migrate.  To 
others  it  only  delays  or  deflects  the  in- 
evitable movement. 

This  volume  reports  the  study  of  the 
operation  of  this  force  among  certain 
Swedish  migrants  who  finally  reached 
Stockholm  after  abandoning  rural  life. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  old 
home  patterns  affected  their  progress 
from  farm  to  city,  causing  sojourns  for 
varying  periods  in  town  or  village  before 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED — (a)  Director,  medical  social  service  de- 
partment;  highly  trained  worker,  25-35,  with 
actual  experience  among  orientals,  required  ; 
some  one  from  West  Coast  preferred  ;  $150,  car 
allowance ;  Hawaii.  (b)  Director,  medical 
social  service  department ;  large  Canadian 
hospital  with  university  affiliation  ;  outstand- 
ing person  only  eligible,  (cl  Social  worker: 
600-bed  mental  hospital  ;  $100,  maintenance. 
(d)  Recreational  therapist;  state  mental  hos- 
pital ;  $100,  maintenance.  No.  539-SM,  Medical 
Bureau.  Pittsfield  Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Settlement  boys'  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve  sum- 
mers in  Boys'  Camps.  Available  September. 
7557  Survey. 

Man,  28,  M.A.  Chicago  School,  background  of 
economics,  writing,  and  six  years  varied  social 
work  experience,  wishes  position  in  adminis- 
tration or  leading  that  way.  Now  doing  case 
work.  Married.  7565  Survey. 

THEATRE 


FEDERAL    THEATRE     PROJECT    FOR    N.    Y.    C. 


SING  YO°URR   SUPPER 

.1    Musical    Review 

ADELPHI   THEATRE.   54th  St.    E.  of  7th  Av. 
Circle   7-7582  Evenings  it  8:30.   25C-SI.IO 

PINOCCHIO  BfSS 

RITZ    THEATRE,    48th    St.    W.    of    Broadway 
Clreli   6-1361 

Evenings     (Ex..     Mon.)    8:45.     25c-83e 
Saturday   Matinee  2:45,    I5e-55e 


WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 


PAMPHLETS   AND    PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re* 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ORANGES 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50, 
Grapefruit  {3.25,  Tangerines  $3.60,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half-bushel. 

Special  quantity  rales 
A.  H.  BTJRKET,  Stbring,  Florida 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum    Charge      .      $1.00  per  insertion 

Discounts     .     .     5%    on    three    insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  1 9th  Street         New  York 


BINDER  $1.§0 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold* stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send    orders   with   payment    to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East   19  Street  New  York  City 


the  final  step  was  taken  and  Stockholm 
reached. 

And  why  did  the  author  choose  Stock- 
holm? Why  not  Chicago?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Swedish  census 
includes  information  on  place  of  previ- 
ous residence  while  our  own  does  not. 
We  have  a  vast,  constant,  and  socially 
important  volume  of  migration  in  the 
United  States  but  practically  no  statis- 
tical data  concerning  it.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  framers  of  our  1940  cen- 
sus schedules  will  be  able  to  find  room 
for  one  or  two  questions  which  will  pro- 
duce much-needed  information. 
New  York  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Housing  Experience 

EUROPE  RE-HOUSED,  by  Elizabeth  Denby. 
Norton.  284  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey  Midmonthly. 

'  I  *HE  author's  eight  years  of  practical 
work  in  slum  clearance  and  rehous- 
ing projects  in  London,  and  a  year's 
study  of  low  rent  housing  on  the  con- 
tinent bear  fruit  in  this  book,  made 
possible  by  a  Leverhulme  fellowship.  It 
offers  a  clear  statement  of  housing  con- 
ditions which  confronted  post-war  Eu- 
rope and  a  lively  account  of  how  the 
countries  (Sweden,  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy  and  France)  have  tried  to  improve 
them.  The  final  chapter  offers  specific 
suggestions  as  to  how  England,  in  par- 
ticular, can  profit  by  a  study  and  ap- 
plication of  the  experience  of  these 
countries. 

The    foreword    by    Walter    Gropius, 


now  chairman  of  the  department  of  ar- 
chitecture of  Harvard  University,  adds 
to  the  importance  of  the  volume.  Dr. 
Gropius  offers  the  suggestion,  applicable 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  Institute  of  Building  In- 
tegration should  be  created  "in  which 
manufacturers  would  cooperate  with 
authorities,  architects,  engineers,  con- 
tractors, trade  unionists  and  consumers 
to  further  the  common  good ;  where  all 
the  existing  institutions  for  public  and 
private  research  and  building  practice 
could  exchange  their  experience  and  re- 
sults and  also  acquire  a  better  insight 
into  the  difficulties  of  correlated  prob- 
lems; where  the  interrelation  of  every- 
thing concerned  with  housing  would 
be  the  major  task,  set  above  the  innumer- 
able special  problems  involved  in  hous- 
ing." LOULA  D.  LASKER 

Five  Brothers 

BROTHERS  IN  CRIME,  edited  by  Clifford  R. 
Shaw.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  364  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

THE   latest   approach   to   the  problem 


of  crime  prevention  is  suggested  here 
by  concrete  illustrations  of  effective  re- 
habilitation obtained  by  an  intensive  and 
continuous  program  of  therapy.  Also  sug- 
gested is  the  marked  limitation  of  the 
individualistic  method  of  treatment  as 
applied  to  cases  of  delinquency  in  which 
the  behavior  problem  is  a  function  of 
social  processes,  community-wide  in  their 
scope  and  influence.  The  volume  is  the 
product  of  the  research  and  corrective 
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agencies  of  Chicago,  all  assisting  the 
division  of  the  criminologist  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  cases  of  five  brothers  were  studied 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  with  satis- 
factory therapy  for  six  to  ten  years.  Yet 
despite  these  long  periods  of  therapy  the 
startling  facts  remain  that  the  five  broth- 
ers among  them  spent  fifty-five  years  in 
correctional  and  penal  institutions,  were 
arrested  eighty-six  times,  brought  to 
court  seventy  times,  confined  in  institu- 
tions forty-two  times,  placed  under  pro- 
bation or  parole  forty-five  times.  The 
cost  of  their  incarceration  in  institutions 
was  $25,000.  They  stole  forty-five  auto- 
mobiles and  were  responsible  for  burgla- 
ries involving  from  $3  to  $26,000. 

With  each  of  the  five  brothers  social 
factors  are  more  important  than  person- 
ality traits  in  influencing  their  behavior; 
their  lawbreaking  must  be  accounted  for 
by  the  thrill  of  adventure  and  the  easy 
reward  of  stealing.  The  answer  to  the 
problem  as  given  by  one  of  the  boys  in 
his  bargaining  proposition  with  society  is, 
"All  I  need  is  a  good  job  with  a  good 
salary  and  then  the  state  of  Illinois  can 
check  another  boy  off  its  hands  as  re- 
formed." 

The  continuation  of  this  study  to  bring 
out  the  facts  about  types  of  work,  the 
effect  of  marriage,  religious  observance 
and  income  factors,  would  round  out  the 
complete  history  of  the  five  brothers. 
National  Committee  E.  STACG  WHITIN 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 


After  the  National  Conference 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


COURSES    I  N  :  — 

Case  Work,  Public  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  Medical 
Aspects  of  Social  Work,  Social  Treatment  of  Diffi- 
cult Children,  The  Family,  Social  Psychology,  Ab- 
normal Psychology,  The  Biological  Basis  of  Life. 


July  5th 


August  12 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  Professional  Training  in  preparation  for  locial 
work  in  public  service  and  in  private  agencies. 

Particular  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  men  for  public 
welfare  administration,  work  with  delinquents  and  group  work. 
Two  year  course  open  to  men  and  women  who  are  college 
graduates. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  other  fields  of  social 
work  such  as  case  work  and  community  organization  and  leads 
to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

Courses  in  other  departments  of  Boston  University  are 
available  to  supplement  the  professional  courses  of  the  school 
and  to  provide  pre-professional  training  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Addrm 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


84  Exeter  Street 


Boston 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  School  offers  courses  of  instruction  leading:  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Social  Science  and  a  summer  session  of  instruc- 
tion for  those  already  engaged  in  case  work.  Ini  addition, 
during  July  and  August,  1939,  the  following  seminars  are 
being  offered : 

91.  Case    Work    with    Parents    and    Children.     Dr.    Phyllis 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.    July  17  to  29. 

92.  Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social   Case 
Work.     Dr.    LeRoy    M.    A.     Maeder    and    Miss    Beatrice    H. 
Wajdyk.     July  24   to  August  5. 

93.  Psychiatry  as  Applied  to  Problems  of  Supervision.    Dr. 
LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Wajdyk.    July  24 
to  August  5. 

94.  The    Aspects   of   Sociology    and    Psychiatry    as   Applied 
to    Case    Work.     Dr.    A.    Kardiner    and    Miss    Florence    Day. 
August  7  to  19. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  June,  1939 

The  Influence  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Home  Environ- 
ment on  Children's  Adjustment  to  Kindergarten 
Ruth  Gottemoller 

The   Influence   of   the   Teacher  on   Children's    Adjustment 

to   Kindergarten Mary  Delia  Nichols, 

Josephine  Worthington,   Helen    Witmer 

Published  Quarterly   $2  a  year 

Single  Numbers:   Vols.  I  to  VII,   $1  each; 
others,   $.75   each. 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


One  Year  in  Administration 
for  Experienced  Workers 

Courses  in  Management,  Private  and  Public 
Boards,  Administration  of  Public  Assistance, 
Group  Relations,  Community  Contacts,  Bases 
of  Social  Policy,  Personnel,  Labor  Organ- 
ization, Uses  of  Research,  Government. 
Virginia  P.  Robinson  will  offer  Interpreta- 
tion of  Case  Work  in  a  seminar  for  Ex- 
ecutives. 


Apply  —  Miss  Margaret  Bishop,  Registrar 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Pennsylvania 

311    South   Juniper   Street 

Philadelphia 


FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

A  Catholic  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work 

Located  in  New  York  City 
With  Its  Extensive  Resources 
For  Social  Work  Education 

Open  to  Men  and  Women 

Two  Year  Course,  Leading  to 
a  Diploma  and  M.A.  Degree 

Accredited  Curriculum  in 
Medical  Social  Work 

Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  26,  1939 
Immediate  Application  Advisable 

Bulletin  Sent  on  Request 

Room   805,   Woolworth  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric   Social   Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community     Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will   be  sent  on  request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Carola    Woerishoffer    Graduate    Department 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 


of 


Preparation  for  positions  dealing  with  Social  Case  Work,  Child 
Welfare,  Community  Life.  Vocational  Guidance,  Human  Rela- 
tions in  Industry,  Municipal,  State  and  Federal  Departments  of 
Welfare  and  Labor,  Social  and  Industrial  Research.  Public  Wel- 
fare Administration,  and  Administration  of  Social  Agencies. 

Two  year  certificate 
Degrees  o/  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  recognized  standing  who  have  had 
preliminary  work  in  Social  Sciences. 

Address:  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2400    —    19th    Street,    Washington,    D.C. 

Resident    Graduate    School    of    Social    Work 

M.A.   Degree   from  the  Catholic   University  of  America 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

To  assure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  copies,  subscribers  to  Survey 
fAidmonthly  who  plan  to  change  their  address  are  requested  to  give 
us  three  weeks'  notice  and  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new.  Write 
to  the  Circulation  Department,  Surrey  Midmonthly,  112  East  19 
Street.  New  York  City. 


FOR  SMALL  GIFTS  OR  LARGE:  Our  hand  ham- 
mered pewter  and  copper  button  and  buckle  sets,  pew- 
ter cocktail  sets,  block  print  stationery,  hand  loomed 
guest  towels,  lavender  sachets,  colorful  smocks,  are 
always  distinctive  and  will  be  appreciated. 

Send  your  orders  jor  these  or  write  us  jor  a  price  list 
describing  them   and  numerous   other  attractive  articles. 

PENLAND  WEAVERS  AND   POTTERS 
PENLAND,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


LOYOLA    UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Founded  in  1914 

28  N.  Franklin  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Two-year  curriculum 
leading  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Work 


For  further  information  address: 

REV.  ELMER  A.  BARTON,  S.J. 
Dean 


The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 

New  Orleans 


SUMMER  SESSION.  1939 
First  Term — June  10-July  22 
Second  Term — July  24-August  3 1 


Academic  Year  1939-40 
Fall   Semester,    September   20-January   31 
Winter    Semester,    February     I     -    June    5 


Announcements   on    Request 
Office  of  the  Dean 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


SUMMER  SEMINARS  1939 


SERIES  A  —  JULY  10  -  21 
Seminars 

Social  Case  Work                      Gordon  Hamilton 
Philosophy  of  Supervision Fern  Lorvry 

Afternoon  Conferences 

Group  Work    Clara  A.  Kaiser 

Social  Case  Work    Alice  Taggart 

Housing    Abraham    G old f eld 

and  Sydney  Maslen 

Labor  Problems John  A.  Fitch 

Supervision Lucille    Austin 

Personnel  Administration     Robert  T.  Lansdale 

SERIES  B  —  JULY  24  -  AUGUST  4 
Seminars 

Social  Case  Work  in  a  Psychiatric  Agency, 

Almena  Dawley 

Probation  and  Parole        Wilson  D.  McKerrow 

Unemployment  Insurance  Administration, 

Meredith  B.  Givens 

Field   Service   in   Public  Welfare, 

Robert  T.  Lansdale 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Problems 

in  Group  Work Clara  A.  Kaiser 

Afternoon  Conferences 

Labor  Problems    John  A.  Fitch 

Social  Case  Work Almena  Dawley 

Group  Work Leah  Milkman 

Supervision   Fern  Lowry 

Unemployment  Insurance     Meredith  B.  Givens 

Administration   of   Public   Agencies, 

Ordway  Tead 


122  EAST  22nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  N.  Y. 


The  County  Worker's  Job 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  TAKES 

by 
JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Survey  Associates  announces  the  publication  of  a 
new  pamphlet  containing  eight  articles  which  discuss 
social  work  in  rural  areas.  They  were  written  for 
Surrey  Midmonthly  in  response  to  requests  for  read- 
ing material  which  should  be  helpful  to  public  wel- 
fare workers.  The  booklet  carries  an  introduction  by 
Gertrude  Springer  under  the  title:  Social  Work  at  the 
Grass  Roots. 

The  articles  in  the  pamphlet  are  not  offered  as  sub- 
stitutes for  training  courses  in  social  work.  They  are 
designed  to  develop  attitudes  rather  than  present  rule- 
of-thumb  procedures.  They  stress  individual  resource- 
fulness. 

Nor  do  they  suggest  that  case  work  principles  are 
fundamentally  different  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities. 
Miss  Strode's  experience  has  been  with  workers 
"where  the  county  is  the  unit  of  administration  and 
practice  runs  out  over  the  back  roads  to  the  villages 
and  remote  farms."  She  has  seen  the  adaptations  of 
social  work  practice  which  are  being  evolved  by  social 
workers  themselves  in  county  welfare  offices  up  and 
down  the  country.  And  she  has  put  down  some  of 
these  experiences  in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove 
helpful  to  others  in  similar  situations. 

"Rural  social  workers  do  everything,"  she  writes. 
These  articles  are  intended  to  reflect  the  skill  and 
thoughtfulness  and  human  understanding  which  the 
county  worker  brings  to  that  doing. 

The  County  Worker's  Job 
25c.  a  copy 

For  use  with  staffs,  this  booklet  may  be  ordered 
in  quantities:  10  to  100  at  20c  a  copy;  100 
or  more — 15c  a  copy.  Prices  include  ship- 
ping charges.  Order  form  is  provided  below. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  E.  19  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me copies  of  The  County  Worker's  Job,  for 

which    n    I   enclose    $ or    Q    send    me   a    bill   for 

$ ,  payable  in  30  days. 


Name     

Organization    .... 
Address    . 


CWJ-1 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLINDNESS,  INC. 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York 


invites  you 
to  visit  its. booth 

m 

at  the 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


m 


Buffalo,  New  York 


'Toward   an  Integrated  Jewish    Womanhood" 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  JUNIORS 

Service    to    Foreign    Born 

International  Relations 

Social  Legislation 

Social  Welfare 

Education 

Religion 

65,000    MEMBERS    IN    350    SECTIONS 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


National  Office: 

1819  Broadway 

New     York     City 


Executive  Director: 
Marion  M.  Miller 

Associate    Director: 
Cecilia  Razovsky 


FATHER  COUGHLIN 


Shows  how 
HITLER'S 
Propaganda 
works. 


A  few  copies  are 
still  available,  with 
additional  new  ma- 
terial. Each  bulletin 
has  a  guide  to 
group  discussion 
and  suggested  spe- 
cial activities  and 
study  notes,  par- 
ticularly valuable  to 
high  schools,  col- 
leges, churches  and 
adult  groups. 


Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis 

Dept.   2S — 130   Morningside  Drive,  New   York 

G  Enroll  me  as  a  Subscriber-Member,  and  send  me  your 
next  12  Bulletins  plus  Special  Reports.  I  enclose  $2.00. 

Q  Enroll  me  as  a  Subscriber-Member,  and  send  me  your 
next  24  Bulletins  plus  Special  Reports  and  a  free  copy 
of  the  bound  $2.00  volume  of  Bulletins  for  1937-38.  I 
enclose  $4.00. 


Name 


Address 


Priest  and  Politician 

DON'T  miss  our  current  Bulletin  on  this 
amazing  phenomenon.  Be  among  the  first  to 
have  factual  and  unprejudiced  revelations  and 
analyses  of  this  and  other  powerful  propagandas. 

If  you  have  wondered  what  could  be  done  to 
counteract  the  poison  gases  of  propaganda 
against  democracy,  you'll  find  the  answer  in  the 
publications  of  the  Institute — a  non-profit  edu- 
cational organization. 

Become  a  subscriber-member  of  the  Institute, 
and  receive  our  regular  Bulletins  and  Special 
Reports  for  your  personal  use,  for  lectures,  and 
for  group  and  club  discussions.  Spot  propa- 
ganda as  the  experts  do,  when  it  appears — in 
press,  radio  and  newsreel.  Membership  is  only 
$2.00  a  year,  starting  with  our  current  Bulletin. 

FREE  — to    Survey    readers 

Enroll  now  for  TWO  YEARS  and  we  will  send 
one  of  the  few  remaining  copies  of  the  bound  volume 
of  our  first  bulletins  and  reports  covering  a  whole 
year  of  PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS.  Prepared  origi- 
nally for  the  subscriber-members  of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis, 
the  bulletins  in  this  volume  reveal  the  sources  and  devices  used  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion — and  their  roles  in  the  fascinating  drama  of 
history  in  the  making. 

M/IIT    TJ-fF  Cf)11Pf)N   NOW        Send     at    once     for     PROPA- 

iVlftlLf  I  fJC-  \_>  IJ\J  JT  l^/i>  JV\_/rr  •  GANDA  ANALYSIS.  The  bound 
volume  costs  $2.00.  A  two-year  subscription  to  the  Institute's  monthly  bulletins 
and  special  reports  costs  $4.00.  Total  cost,  $6.00.  The  Free  Offer  entitles  you 
to  both  for  $4.00. 
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SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 


SURVEY    ASSOCIATES    INC. 

Publication  and  Editorial  Office: 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY— Monthly— £3  a  year 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC— Monthly— $3  a  year 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  BOTH — $5  a  year. 

JULIAN  W.  MACK,  chairman  of  the  Board; 
RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR.,  president;  JOSEPH  P. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  vice-presi- 
dents; ANN  REED  BRENNER,  secretary. 

PAUL  KELLOGG,  editor. 

BEULAH  AMIDON,  ANN  REED  BRENNER,  JOHN 
PALMER  GAVIT,  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG,  LOU- 
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•  The  limit  of  the  voter's  attention  is  the 
limit   of  democracy. — JOHN   THOMAS   SALTER 
in  Boss  Rule.    . 

•  Hard  work  has  stunted  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren, but  it  wasn't  hard  work  with  the  mind. 
— MILTON    S.    MAYER,    Chicago,    in    Harpers 
Magazine. 

•  A  specialist  is  not  a  narrow  person  but  a 
broad      person      sharpened      to      a      point. — 
NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER,    president,    Co- 
lumbia  University. 

•  Sometimes  I  have  thought  of  hell  pictured 
as    an    everlasting    committee    meeting    on    a 
good    cause    that    could    not    be    brought    to 
pass. — THE   REV.   SHAILER   MATTHEWS,    Chi- 
cago. 

•  Organized   crime   is   a   greater  menace   to 
this   country's   institutions  than   communism, 
anarchism,   syndicalism,  fascism   and  Nazism 
all    rolled    into    one. — JUDGE    CURTIS    BOK, 
Philadelphia. 

•  If  you  lose  confidence  in  the  people  you 
might  as  well  fold  up. — THE  REV.  JAMES  J. 
TOMPKINS,   founder  of  the  Nova  Scotia  co- 
operative movement,  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of  Adult   Education. 

•  You  cannot  impose  upon  people  a  brutal 
regime  of  selection  by  political  and  economic 
repression,     interspersed    with    periodic    po- 
groms,  without   effecting   a   concentration   in 
that  people  of  all   the  mental  and  physical 
qualities     that     make     for     survival. — PROF. 
EARNEST    ALBERT     HOOTEN,     anthropologist, 
Harvard  University. 
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•  The  path  of  tolerance  is  never  unencum- 
bered   by    ignorance    and    prejudice. — OSCAR 
I.  JANOWSKY  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  To  say  that  youth  is  happier  than  matur- 
ity  is   like   saying   that  the   view   from   the 
bottom  of  the  tower  is  better  than  the  view 
from  the  top. — PROF.  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS, 
Yale   University. 

•  Although  my  house  looks  clean  and  pros- 
perous  from   the  outside   you   will   find   evi- 
dences of  lack  of  clothing  and  food   in   my 
interior. — Letter   to   the   Indiana   State    De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

•  To   a   very   large   extent   social   problems 
arise  out  of  the  scheme  of  values  held  by  the 
community.  Poverty  is  not   a   "problem"  in 
China,  nor  illegitimacy  in  Jamaica;  nor  was 
war  a  "problem"  for  the  Sioux  Confederacy. 
— PROF.  FRANK  H.  HANKINS,  Smith  College, 
in  American  Sociological  Review. 

•  Under  a  dictatorship  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation is  relatively  simple.  What  is  expected 
of  totalitarian  education   is  merely  the  pro- 
duction of  human  cogs  that  will  not  presume 
to  think  or  act  except  as  the  dictator  may 
order.  .  .  .  Education  for  democracy  is  quite 
another  matter.  More  time  must  be  given  to 
the   education   of   a    free   man   than   to   the 
training  of  a   slave,. — ALVIN   JOHNSON,   New 
School  for  Social  Research. 


•  It  takes  more  than  social  work  to  work 
in  that  department.  It  takes  brains. — Over- 
heard in  a  bus  by  Genrose  Gehri,  Chicago. 

•  Unless   we   have   abundance    for   all,    the 
abundance  of  others  is  threatened. — "A  farm 
woman,"  to  Henry  W .  Wallace,  Secretary  oj 
Agriculture. 

•  The  most  liberal  man  has  to  guard  against 
the  temptation  to  put  into  effect  liberal  aims 
by   totalitarian    methods. — STRUTHERS    BURT 
in   The  Forum. 

•  The  incitement  to  democracy  by  and  for 
Americans  is   quite  as   much   a   part  of   na- 
tional defense  as  a  building  program  for  the 
navy  and  air  force. — RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 
in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  The  chief  function  of  censorship  is  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum,  later  to  be  filled  by  propa- 
ganda.— C.  M.  WEIR,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, British  Columbia,  to  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Adult  Education. 

•  Too  many  men  are  becoming  increasingly 
willing  to  die  for  too  many  different  ideas, 
and   the   worse   the   idea   is   the   more   eager 
they  seem  to  be  to  die  for  it. — JOSEPH  WOOD 
KRUTCH,  Columbia  University. 

•  The   success   of  democratic   institutions   is 
measured,  not  by  extent  of  territory,  finan- 
cial power,  machines  or  armaments,  but  by 
the    desires,    the    hopes    and    the    deep-lying 
satisfaction    of   the    individual    men,    women 
and  children  who  make  up  its  citizenship. — 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT   to   the   If  kite   House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy. 
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WORK  relief  has  been  front  page  news  for  nearly 
four  years.  Its  virtues  and  its  faults  have  been  aired 
and  often  exaggerated.  Public  feeling  about  it 
ranges  from  blind  hostility  to  blind  enthusiasm.  As  a  basis 
of  public  judgment  emotion  has  supplanted  dependable  in- 
formation and  dispassionate  appraisal,  and  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  work  relief  is  and  is  not,  what  can  and  cannot 
be  expected  of  it,  has  become  pretty  thoroughly  obscured. 

Most  of  us  seem  to  agree  that  work  is  the  desired 
"American  way"  of  relief  for  able-bodied  persons  not  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation.  Properly  managed,  it 
conserves  their  work  capacity,  preserves  their  self-respect, 
and  makes  a  return  to  society  for  the  funds  expended. 

Work  can  be  provided  by  public  works  or  by  work  relief. 
Public  works  are  construction  jobs  done  by  governmental 
agencies  under  the  contract  system  and  by  ordinary  con- 
struction methods.  For  twenty-five  years  there  has  been 
vigorous  agitation  to  expand  and  contract  public  works  to 
counterbalance  the  trends  in  private  construction,  both  to 
relieve  unemployment  and  to  counteract  the  swings  of  the 
business  cycle.  But  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
raises  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  public  works  can  have 
more  than  a  moderate  effect  upon  either  mass  unemployment 
or  the  business  cycle.  They  are  too  expensive  to  be  used  to  re- 
lieve widespread  unemployment,  and  they  offer  employment 
only  to  regular  construction  workers.  They  do  not  reach, 
except  indirectly,  unemployment  in  manufacturing,  mercan- 
tile, transportation,  or  white  collar  and  professional  lines. 
Labor  for  them  is  hired  in  the  open  market  and  worked  full 
time.  They  require  a  high  percentage  of  skilled  labor  and 
extensive  use  of  mechanical  equipment.  Cost  of  materials 
in  any  construction  project  always  represents  a  substantial 
proportion  of  total  costs. 

It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  expand  the  vol- 
ume of  "public  works"  quickly.  Time,  plenty  of  it,  is  neces- 
sary for  preliminary  engineering  work,  purchase  of  sites, 
and  similar  steps  necessary  to  large  scale  construction  enter- 
prises. Work  relief  is  not  affected  to  a  similar  degree  by 
these  difficulties,  though  it  has  many  problems  characteristi- 
cally its  own. 

Work  relief,  it  should  be  emphasized,  is  appropriate  for 


only  one  class  of  people  in  need — employables.  It  is  not 
appropriate  for  the  aged,  for  dependent  children,  or  for 
other  unemployables,  though  certain  "sheltered  work"  for 
the  handicapped  is  feasible  and  has  been  provided  to  a 
limited  extent  in  various  cities. 

Until  the  depression,  work  relief  in  this  country  was 
practically  unknown  except  for  a  few  modest  demonstra- 
tions. Between  1930  and  1935  public  work  relief  projects 
were  financed  locally,  sometimes  with  a  state  or  federal 
subsidy,  and  in  all  cases  were  managed  by  local  or  state 
governments.  The  nationalization  of  work  relief  in  1935 
by  means  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  a 
unique  experiment.  Here  the  local  or  state  government  in- 
itiated each  project  and  became  the  "sponsor."  The  federal 
government  paid  the  labor  costs  and  part  of  the  cost  for 
materials  and  equipment,  and  managed  the  work.  The  spon- 
sor paid  only  non-labor  costs. 

Work  relief  is  a  hybrid.  It  combines  relief  and  work.  The 
basic  reason  for  the  difficulties  encountered  in  operating  a 
work  relief  program  is  that  the  considerations  which  govern 
the  granting  of  relief  and  those  which  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  work  are  utterly  different.  It  is  not  possible  to  ful- 
fill the  criteria  of  a  good  relief  program  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attain  full  efficiency  as  a  work  program.  Two  such 
disparate  factors  cannot  be  combined. 

THE  labor  supply  of  a  work  relief  program  consists  of 
"the  unemployed,"  whoever  they  may  be,  whatever 
their  occupational  or  personal  characteristics.  WPA  may 
not  hire  even  unemployed  persons  unless  they  actually  are 
on  relief.  Much  less  can  it  obtain  especially  qualified  work- 
ers by  hiring  them  away  from  some  other  employer  as 
private  employers  frequently  do. 

Since  the  unemployed  on  relief  are  a  heterogeneous  lot  of 
people,  coming  from  all  industries  and  almost  all  occupa- 
tions, and  since  WPA  must  provide  work  for  the  kinds  of 
people  they  are,  the  selection  of  work  to  be  undertaken 
must  be  determined  largely  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
labor  supply.  This  is  exactly  opposite  to  what  happens  in 
private  industry  where  the  kind  of  products  determines  the 
kind  of  workers  sought  by  employers.  At  the  same  time, 
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WPA  is  restricted  to  doing  socially  useful  work  on  public 
premises,  and  may  not  produce  products  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket. These  principles  so  narrow  project  selection  that  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  out  another  basic  principle  »f  the  WPA 
law,  that  the  work  supplied  be  such  as  will  conserve  the 
skills  and  work  habits  of  the  persons  in  the  jobs.  This  last 
principle  is  sound,  of  course,  but  the  sheer  bulk  of  WPA 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  effectively. 

Few  people  realize  the  complications  which  have  arisen 
because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  skills,  work  experience  and 
personal  types  among  the  unemployed  on  relief — males  and 
females,  whites  and  Negroes,  laborers,  mechanics,  proprie- 
tors, white  collar  and  professional  workers.  In  contrast  is 
the  narrow  range  of  industrial  activities  permitted  to 
WPA.  On  June  30,  1938,  there  were  among  the  133,304 
male  "certified"  workers  in  the  New  York  City  WPA,  5513 
who  came  from  18  professional  and  technical  fields;  6680 
who  had  been  proprietors  or  managers  of  18  types  of  busi- 
ness ;  5453  salesmen ;  26,906  skilled  construction  workers 
from  24  trades  and  6752  skilled  manufacturing  workers 
from  36  occupations;  12,283  semi-skilled  construction  work- 
ers of  23  types;  21,176  semi-skilled  factory  workers  from 
117  kinds  of  manufacturing  employments;  22,376  unskilled 
laborers;  and  11,863  men  from  domestic  and  service  occu- 
pations. The  female  certified  personnel  was  just  as  diverse. 

TWO  thirds  of  these  people  working  for  the  New  York 
City  WPA  were  in  jobs  sufficiently  similar  to  those 
they  had  had  in  private  employment  that  it  could  reason- 
ably be  said  that  their  previous  skills  were  being  conserved 
in  whole  or  in  considerable  part.  Many  others  were  learn- 
ing new  skills  presumably  marketable  when  private  indus- 
try picks  up. 

The  query,  "Who  should  be  eligible  for  work  relief?" 
raises  searching  questions.  Under  the  provision  of  the  WPA 
act,  no  one  is  eligible  unless  he  proves  that  he  has  no  other 
adequate  means  of  support  and  no  relatives  legally  bound 
and  financially  able  to  support  him.  The  responsibility  for 
proving  these  facts  rests  positively  upon  the  applicant.  A 
maximum  of  5  percent  of  the  total  personnel  of  any  project 
may  be  hired  without  reference  to  need,  but  with  these 
small  exceptions  no  person  can  obtain  WPA  work  who 
(according  to  the  standards  set  up  by  his  community)  can 
support  himself  or  who  has  property  that  might  be  sold  to 
support  him.  In  substance,  this  means  that  a  person  must 
drop  to  the  level  of  destitution  before  he  can  be  taken  on 
by  WPA. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  The 
advisory  council  of  the  New  York  City  WPA,  a  group 
of  leading  business  men,  declared  in  its  report  of  its  recent 
study  of  public  assistance  that  "the  present  means  test  should 
be  liberalized  so  as  not  to  require  complete  exhaustion  of 
family  assets.  The  applicants  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
ownership  of  homes,  minimum  life  insurance  policies  or 
other  small  savings  in  accordance  with  standards  deter- 
mined by  administrative  agencies."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  isn't  much  sense  to  a  system  that  compels  a  family 
to  lose  its  home,  its  life  insurance,  its  personal  property 
and  its  self  respect  before  the  government  will  permit  one 
of  its  members  to  be  employed  on  a  public  work  relief 
project. 

The  only  justification  for  a  rigid  means  test  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  WPA  employment  seems  to  be  that  liberalization 
would  increase  the  number  of  potential  applicants  for  work 
relief,  and  would  compel  a  more  extensive  program  at  great- 


ly increased  costs  without  removing  any  larger  proportion  of 
cases  from  the  direct  relief  rolls.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  long  run  increase  in  society's  burden  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  social  costs  involved  in  our  present  policy  of  destroy- 
ing the  remnants  of  financial  security  and  breaking  down 
the  self-respect  of  a  multitude  of  families  by  basing  work 
relief  upon  a  rigid  means  test.  The  responsibility  for  the 
present  situation  rests,  of  course,  squarely  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  It  is  not  a  matter  concerning  which 
WPA  administrators  have  any  discretionary  control,  a 
fact  which  often  is  misunderstood. 

Wage  policy  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  knottiest  problems 
in  work  relief.  Employers  demand  that  the  earnings  of  relief 
workers  be  kept  below  those  in  comparable  private  employ- 
ments. Taxpayers  want  all  relief  costs  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Labor  unions  want  prevailing  wage  rates  protected  and  in- 
sist that  low  wages  on  relief  work  will  drag  down  the 
level  of  wages  in  private  industry. 

Experience  in  other  countries  with  substandard  wages  on 
work  relief  seems  always  to  have  led  to  two  results :  unend- 
ing pressure  from  labor  to  make  work  relief  wages  conform 
to  market  standards,  and  a  deleterious  effect  upon  efficiency 
on  the  work  projects.  People  will  not  give  standard  output 
for  substandard  wages. 

But  bad  results  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  psychological 
reactions  of  relief  workers.  The  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  WPA  in  the  United  States  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  inadequately  or  undernourished  at  the  time  they  were 
hired.  They  were  "relief  cases."  The  "security  wage"  of 
WPA  has  not  permitted  its  workers  to  build  themselves  up 
physically  and  to  attain  their  potential  levels  of  productivity. 

The  security  wage  scale  for  unskilled  jobs  in  the  New 
York  City  WPA  was  $49.50  to  $60.50  per  month  in  1938— 
the  highest  WPA  common  labor  level.  Actual  average  earn- 
ings of  WPA  laborers  approximated  $60.  Seventy-three  per- 
cent of  the  project  personnel  in  New  York  City  were  on 
common  labor  jobs,  which  means  that  three  fourths  of  all 
the  WPA  workers  in  the  city  were  earning  only  a  little 
more  than  the  home  relief  allowance  for  a  family  of  four 
persons.  Semi-skilled  workers  could  earn  from  $58.50  to 
$71.50.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the  entire  WPA  labor 
force  were  earning  below  $70  per  month. 

The  combined  effect  of  limiting  the  monthly  earnings  of 
WPA  workers  to  a  fixed  security  wage  while  paying  them 
the  hourly  rate  prevailing  locally  for  similar  work  in  private 
employment  has  resulted  in  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
worked  per  month.  For  example,  a  skilled  mechanic  limited 
to  a  security  wage  of  $85  per  month  and  paid  a  "prevailing 
rate"  of  $1.50  an  hour  can  be  employed  only  56^$  hours, 
or  7  eight-hour  days,  per  month.  This  has  two  effects:  the 
worker  must  be  idle  three  fourths  of  the  month,  and  four 
WPA  mechanics  are  necessary  to  do  a  month's  work  on  the 
job. 

WITHOUT  underestimating  the  undesirability  of  such 
irregular  work,  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  it  is  more  de- 
moralizing for  a  WPA  man  than  for  a  mechanic  employed 
with  equal  irregularity  in  private  employment.  Many  a 
building  mechanic  in  many  a  year  works  less  than  a  hundred 
days. 

The  shift  system  forced  upon  WPA  by  these  wage  poli- 
cies is  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  low  efficiency  on 
WPA  work.  It  is  particularly  serious  at  the  supervisory 
level.  Crews  which  have  three  or  four  different  foremen 
per  month  cannot  work  as  effectively  as  under  continuous 
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foremanship.  The  foremen  themselves  cannot  develop  their 
full  interest  and  skill  when  they  work  a  week  or  ten  days, 
turn  the  job  over  to  someone  else,  and  after  a  couple  of 
weeks  try  to  pick  it  up  from  another  foreman. 

The  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate,  if  coupled  with  full 
time  or  nearly  full  time  employment  would  mean  cutting 
down  the  number  of  people  provided  with  work  and  cur- 
tailing the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  combating  wide- 
spread unemployment.  This  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
"public  works"  cannot  be  used  to  combat  mass  unemploy- 
ment. If  labor  believes  in  work  relief  and  also  wishes  to 
maintain  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  policy,  it  will  have  to 
accept  limitation  of  weekly  hours  in  order  to  spread  the 
work  over  a  large  number  of  the  needy  unemployed. 

Many  people  maintain  that  the  majority  of  WPA  work- 
ers are  better  off  than  they  were  in  private  employment. 
Examination  of  the  actual  monthly  income  of  WPA  work- 
ers in  New  York  City,  and  comparison  with  the  monthly 
incomes  of  similar  persons  working  in  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, shows  this  to  be  an  illusion.  While  many  individuals 
find  the  shorter  hours  and,  in  some  cases,  easier  work  of 
WPA,  congenial,  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  do  not 
want  to  remain  indefinitely  on  WPA.  The  so-called  security 
wage  is  not  a  security  wage  but  merely  an  emergency  wage, 
enough  to  tide  a  family  over  a  temporary  unemployment 
period.  It  is  not  adequate  for  indefinite  support,  as  the 
WPA  workers  themselves  know  full  well. 

UNDER  the  law  the  federal  contribution  for  materials 
and  equipment  is  limited  to  $7  per  man  per  month. 
This  limitation  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
of  less-than-attainable  efficiency  on  WPA  jobs.  The  theory 
of  the  limitation  is  that  sponsors  should  and  will  pay  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  materials,  since  they  will  own  the  com- 
pleted public  facility  under  construction.  In  reality  WPA 
administrators  have  had  most  serious  difficulty  in  getting 
adequate  appropriations  for  materials  from  the  sponsors,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  construction  jobs  have  been  undersup- 
plied  with  materials,  trucks,  tools,  and  so  on.  If  as  many 
men  are  employed  as  a  job  can  use  (and  the  purpose  of 
work  relief  is  to  furnish  jobs),  they  are  obliged  to  work  at 
a  slow  pace  or  to  stand  idle  from  time  to  time  because  of 
shortage  of  equipment.  Take,  for  example,  men  loading  dirt 
into  trucks.  If  there  are  only  half  enough  trucks,  the  men 
on  the  shovels  must  stand  around  idly  while  waiting  for 
trucks  to  return  for  another  load.  This  practical  detail  of 
work  relief  policy  and  administration  has  been  revealed  by 
experience.  It  is  controllable  by  Congress  and  the  city  gov- 
ernments. 

Differences  between  w6rk  relief  and  private  employment 
are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  matter  of  labor  turn- 
over and  of  worker  and  executive  morale.  Private  industry 
tries  by  all  conceivable  means  to  cut  down  labor  turnover 
and  increase  the  permanence  of  its  labor  force.  WPA,  by  its 
very  nature,  must  encourage  in  every  possible  way  the  sep- 
aration of  its  employes  from  the  organization.  "Exit  place- 
ment" is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  WPA  ad- 
ministration. An  employe  who  gets  a  chance  to  work  else- 
where is  not  offered  inducements  to  stay,  as  in  private 
employment.  If  'he  does  not  take  the  other  job  he  is  fired. 

High  morale  is  an  essential  to  high  efficiency,  particularly 
where  supervision  is  hampered  by  such  difficulties  as  the  shift 
system  imposed  upon  WPA  by  the  present  wage  policies. 
But  high  morale  inevitably  leads  to  enthusiasm  for  the  em- 
ploying organization  and  a  desire  to  remain  with  it.  If 


WPA,  in  order  to  achieve  efficiency,  develops  a  high  morale 
among  its  employes  they  may  not  want  to  leave  it;  if,  in 
order  to  facilitate  employe  "separations,"  it  neglects  to  build 
employe  morale,  its  own  work  operations  are  certain  to 
suffer. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  work  relief  program  ?  Is 
it  likely  soon  to  be  liquidated?  Will  it  become  permanent? 
If  the  1940  presidential  election  changes  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  administration  in  Washington  and  another 
party  comes  into  power,  what  then? 

The  non-agricultural  labor  force  of  the  United  States 
was  less  than  twenty  millions  in  1900  and  over  forty  mil- 
lions in  1935.  Several  millions  of  persons  were  added  to  it 
between  1929  and  1939 ;  several  millions  more  will  be  added 
between  1939  and  1949.  The  growth  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem which,  up  to  1929,  absorbed  the  concurrent  growth  of 
labor  supply,  failed  during  the  nineteen  thirties  to  absorb 
the  approximately  six  to  seven  millions  of  new  workers  who 
came  into  the  labor  market.  The  unemployment  census  of 
November  1937,  found  nearly  three  and  a  half  million 
youths  between  fifteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age  neither 
in  school  nor  employed.  Since  then  the  number  probably  has 
increased. 

To  foresee  the  termination  of  work  relief  in  this  country 
one  must  be  able  to  see  where  and  how  economic  expansion 
in  the  next  ten  years  is  going  to  proceed  fast  enough  to  ab- 
sorb the  unutilized  growth  of  labor  supply  of  the  'thirties  as 
well  as  the  growth  that  will  occur  in  the  'forties,  and  to  see 
how  work  in  private  industry  can  provide  for  ten  to  fourteen 
million  more  people  than  were  employed  in  1937  or  in  1929. 
Without  such  an  expansion,  no  political  party  would  dare 
terminate  WPA.  It  might  change  the  name,  might  change 
some  of  its  details,  might  even  force  more  of  the  unem- 
ployed upon  direct  relief,  but  it  could  not  terminate  work 
relief  in  the  face  of  the  situation  in  which  the  nation  is  now 
involved.  The  practical  approach  to  the  "problem"  of  WPA 
is  not  to  terminate  it  but  to  correct  the  defects  in  its  pro- 
gram, procedures  and  management  so  that  its  funds  may 
accomplish  maximum  results  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

THE  record  of  WPA  in  1938  and  1939  is  very  different 
from  its  record  in  1935  and  1936,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  press  and  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact.  An  initial  mistake  was  made  in  try- 
ing to  bring  WPA  up  to  maximum  job-giving  in  its  first 
few  months.  In  New  York  City,  100,000  persons  were 
transferred  to  work  relief  in  the  fall  of  1935  without  any 
adequate  executive  or  supervisory  organization,  without  ad- 
vance planning  of  projects,  without  any  real  system  of 
purchasing  and  allocating  supplies,  selecting  and  assigning 
labor,  without  any  of  the  other  things  essential  to  running 
a  great  construction  business  responsible  for  supervising  a 
large  number  of  separate  projects.  Too  much  attention  was 
given  to  publicity;  too  little  to  internal  business  organiza- 
tion. 

WPA  today  is  far  from  perfect  in  policy  and  management 
but  it  has  made  great  progress  since  1935-36.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  know  how  to  do  its  job ;  it  is  improving  at  many 
points.  The  blunders  of  the  earlier  period  and  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  present  do  not  mean  that  a  national  work  relief 
program  cannot  be  effective.  But  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
understood  for  what  it  is,  neither  relief  nor  "straight"  work 
but  a  useful  social  and  economic  device  in  its  own  right.  It 
can  be  just  that,  but  it  will  not  be  as  long  as  it  is  made  a 
whipping  boy  by  recalcitrant  politicians. 
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In  the  Sun  of  Civil  Service 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


ONE  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  not-so-late  great  de- 
pression was  that  at  the  same  time  it  released  an 
undamable  flood  of  unemployment,  it  ushered  in  a 
whole  new  area  of  employment  destined  to  engage  thou- 
sands of  promising  young  persons  and  eventually  to  furnish 
them  a  vocational  foothold  in  life. 

Timid  and  shaky  was  the  vocation  of  public  relief  work 
when  it  hopped  out  of  the  box  left  wide  open  by  that  mod- 
ern Pandora,  depression.  Its  parentage  was  confused,  with 
a  strong  strain  of  social  work  blood,  and  its  birth  was  more 
or  less  without  benefit  of  clergy.  However  it  proved  to  be 
sound  of  wind  and  limb  and  soon  began  to  walk  and  talk 
and  demand  a  legitimate  place  in  the  sun. 

Little  by  little  and  not  without  some  crabwise  progress 
the  vocation  is  finding  its  place  in  the  sun  of  civil  service. 
Where  that  sun  already  shone,  as  in  Chicago,  the  transi- 
tion from  "emergency"  jobs  to  "tenure"  was  relatively 
simple.  But  in  New  York,  where  the  whole  matter  was 
complicated  by  old  laws,  old  prejudices,  old  practices,  the 
change  has  been  slow  and  difficult.  Only  recently  have  the 
workers  in  the  home  relief  division  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  come  finally  under  the  standard  of  civil  service 
with  their  functions  legitimatized  by  law. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  New  York  department  3593 
social  investigators  all  but  607  of  whom  have  civil  service 
status.  These  607  positions  will  be  filled  from  a  new  list 
as  soon  as  a  new  examination,  for  which  by  the  way  there 
are  some  20,000  applications,  makes  it  available.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  present  incumbents  have  been  engaged  in 
relief  work  in  the  city  for  five  years,  many  longer.  What 
training  they  have  had  has  been  sporadic  and  experimental. 
Most  of  their  skills  and  techniques  have  been  acquired  on 
the  job  by  expensive  but  not  invaluable  trial  and  error. 

Whatever  the  content  of  his  job,  this  new  species  of 
the  genus  social  worker  does  not  have  the  title  "social 
worker,"  or  "case  worker."  Technically  he  is  a  "social 
investigator,"  not  expected  to  do  psychiatric  social  work, 
group  work,  child  placing  or  any  one  of  the  dozen  special- 
ties of  social  .work.  His  job  is  to  establish  the  eligibility  for 
relief  of  each  individual  family  and  to  be  aware  and  make 
use  of  the  community  resources  for  treating  the  social 
problems  which  arise  out  of  the  family's  situation.  But  by 
whatever  name  you  call  him  he  is  bound  to  influence  in 
greater  or  less  degree  the  lives  of  these  families. 

In  New  York  the  investigators  attached  to  the  division 
of  home  relief  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  have  one 
common  denominator  in  education.  With  few  exceptions 
they  are  college  graduates.  There,  however,  the  likeness 
ends,  if  the  educational  background  does  not.  Training  for 
the  law,  teaching,  journalism,  the  ministry,  engineering  and 
even  medicine  is  a  part  of  the  background  of  a  number  of 
these  workers,  victims  of  the  depression  as  well  as  its  op- 
portunists. Graduated  in  the  worst  years  of  the  business 
slump  or  forced  out  of  schools  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
they  found  the  traditional  callings  overcrowded  and  un- 
welcoming. They  turned  eagerly  to  the  only  substitute  they 
could  find. 

If  these  young  college  people  rushed  blindly  into  work 
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for  which  they  had  no  training  and  no  tested  aptitude,  they 
at  least  were  not  alone  in  their  ignorance.  Vast  unemploy- 
ment and  the  sudden  large  scale  public  relief  program 
shook  the  foundations  under  old  concepts  of  administering 
relief,  from  both  the  social  case  work  and  the  taxpayer's 
angles.  There  was  little  philosophy  and  no  great  volume  of 
experience  on  which  the  new  investigators  could  draw,  no 
sound  traditions  on  which  to  lean,  few  books  to  read.  The 
first  thing  which  came  clear  to  them  about  their  jobs  was 
that  no  one  knew  much  more  about  them  than  they  did. 
The  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  the  relief  organization,  con- 
stantly causing  upheavals  in  instructions  and  procedures, 
was  hardly  conducive  to  perspective.  Those  present  in- 
vestigators who  have  been  administering  relief  since  the 
opening  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau  in  1932,  have  worked 
under  or  in  connection  with  eight  separate  set-ups,  federal, 
state  and  local.  In  one  year  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau 
alone  had  three  successive  directors,  each  with  his  own  re- 
lief philosophy.  One  day  the  "social  work  approach"  and 
the  importance  of  knowing  "what  we  are  doing  to  this 
family"  was  stressed  ;  the  next,  "dynamic  passivity"  was  cast 
aside  for  "eligibility." 

NO  one,  the  investigator  probably  least  of  all,  had  any 
conception  that  a  new  calling  slowly  was  taking  form 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion.  It  was  an  emergency  job 
both  from  the  city's  standpoint  and  from  the  investigator's. 
The  latter  was  probably  aware  that  he  was  being  pulled 
in  two  directions  at  once:  by  the  social  work  profession, 
anxious  to  get  this  mammoth  off  on  the  right  foot,  and  by 
the  business  faction  shocked  and  a  little  frightened  by  what 
it  all  represented  in  cold,  hard  cash.  He  was  probably  un- 
aware that  these  two  strings  had  the  ultimate  effect  of 
keeping  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road  where  he  could  con- 
centrate on  establishing  eligibility  and  rendering  "such  ser- 
vices as  may  promote  the  independence  of  the  clients."  This 
latter  phase  of  his  job  he  learned  from  a  growing  fa- 
miliarity with  the  general  character  and  traditions  of  the- 
people  and  the  resources  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  does  not  mean  that  New  York  City's  relief  admin- 
istration neglected  to  provide  direction  and  supervision. 
From  the  first,  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  set  up  in 
1934  in  succession  to  the  Home  Relief  Bureau,  drew  on 
the  staffs  of  the  best  social  agencies  for  its  supervisors  and 
its  administrators.  But  the  bureau  was  understaffed  and 
the  investigators  were  bogged  down  in  clerical  duties. 
Reality  had  theory  up  against  a  wall. 

Systematic  attempts  at  in-service  training  were  set  up  in 
two  experimental  districts,  but  these  lasted  little  over  a 
year  and  were  dropped  under  financial  pressure.  However, 
experienced  supervisors  and  administrators  also  can  learn 
on  the  job,  and  as  everybody  became  more  used  to  the 
words  "emergency"  and  "urgent,"  social  concepts  began  to 
shoot  off  from  the  whirling  circle  of  contacts — from  super- 
visor to  investigator  to  family  and  back  again. 

So  by  1936,  when  the  first  civil  service  examination  was 
being  prepared  for  the  positions  of  social  investigator,  as- 
surance had  developed  not  only  in  ability  to  hold  the  job 
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but  in  ability  to  handle  it.  The  duties  that  could  and  should 
be  expected  of  the  investigator  had  become  clear  enough 
for  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  to  gather  them 
together  in  a  definition : 

Under  supervision — and  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the 
integrity,  self-respect,  initiative,  self-confidence,  cooperative- 
ness  and  responsibility  of  applicants — to  make  home  investiga- 
tions of  applicants  for  public  assistance  and  to  question  other 
sources  of  information  such  as  former  employer,  banks,  in- 
surance companies  and  social  agencies  in  order  to  establish 
the  eligibility  or  ineligibility  of  these  applicants  for  public  as- 
sistance under  city  and  state  laws;  make  reports  as  to  grant- 
ing such  public  assistance  to  eligible  applicants  and  discon- 
tinuing assistance  when  recipients  are  found  to  be  no  longer 
eligible;  recommend  granting  such  supplementary  services  as 
the  household  management,  employment,  insurance  adjust- 
ments, etc.;  detect  problems  which  fall  outside  the  employing 
department's  scope  of  work  and  to  endeavor  to  make  appro- 
priate community  resources  available;  record  essential  data 
in  case  records  in  concise,  intelligible  English;  write  clear, 
legible  longhand;  perform  the  routine  and  clerical  part  of  the 
work  efficiently;  perform  such  other  related  work  as  may  be 
required. 

On  December  30,  1936,  10,000  persons  gathered  in  high- 
schools  throughout  the  city  to  take  a  three-hour  competi- 
tive examination  for  approximately  4000  jobs.  Eleven 
months  later  the  eligible  list  for  social  investigator  was 
promulgated.  It  included  two  thirds  of  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Bureau  incumbents.  When  800  appointments  were 
refused  the  list  was  exhausted,  so  that  today  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  payroll  as  provisional  appointees  607  of 
those  who  failed  to  qualify.  On  January  1,  1938,  the 
"emergency"  went  out  of  relief  in  New  York  when  the 
ERB  became  the  division  of  home  relief  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  long  a  civil  service  stronghold.  The  consolida- 
tion proved  to  be  a  perfect  example  of  tail  wagging  dog, 
since  the  old  department  employed  only  716  persons  in 
some  social  work  capacity  and  the  new  division  employed 
over  3500  investigators  alone. 

NO  story  of  the  rise  of  the  relief  worker  is  complete 
without  mention  of  the  union,  once  connected  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Employes,  AF  of  L, 
now  with  the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers  of 
America,  CIO.  At  present  the  two  locals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  lay  claim  to  a  90  percent  membership — 
excluding  the  3000  clerical  workers  who  are  being  dropped 
from  the  department  because  of  failure  to  pass,  or  ineligi- 
bility for  the  civil  service  examinations.  Local  No.  1  is 
open  to  investigators  and  all  clerical  workers;  Local  No. 
75,  to  all  grades  of  supervisors. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  union,  which  itself  went  through 
many  developing  phases,  was  one  of  the  main  driving  forces 
behind  the  development  of  the  once  unstable  employe  of  a 
mistrusted,  temporary  organization  into  a  permanent  staff 
member  of  a  recognized  department  carrying  out  an  im- 
portant function  of  municipal  government.  For  three  years 
the  district  council  of  the  SCMWA  plugged  for  civil  ser- 
vice and  for  the  blanketing  in  of  all  ERB  employes.  Civil 
service  they  won,  not  being  alone  in  the  recognition  of  its 
advisability.  Though  they  did  not  win  their  plea  for  civil 
service  status  for  all  incumbents  without  examination  they 
did  gain  credit  weights  for  experience — 70  percent  toward 
the  first  investigators'  examination,  50  percent  toward  the 
supervisors'  examinations.  It  was  the  union  which  drafted 


the  Hendel  Act  which  regulated  the  procedures  of  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  in  promulgating  the 
lists.  This  act  in  addition  to  setting  up  special  experience 
credits  for  ERB  employes,  provided  that  only  those  ex- 
aminations given  after  its  passage  could  be  used  for  Home 
Relief  Division  appointments.  Its  effectiveness  since  has 
been  nullified  by  the  courts,  but  as  it  was  not  challenged 
until  after  the  investigators  received  their  appointments  it 
was  effective  long  enough  to  hold  them  above  the  deluge 
of  outside  competition. 

QECURITY  of  the  relief  investigator  was  but  one  phase 
^J  of  the  dignity  to  be  found  in  civil  service.  Along 
with  that  security  came  opportunity  for  advancement,  for- 
merly as  elusive  as  personality,  now  anchored  firmly  to 
examinations,  rules  and  lists.  First  chance  at  this  more  de- 
pendable opportunity  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1938  with 
the  examination  for  473  jobs  as  assistant  supervisor.  It  was 
seized  upon  by  nearly  1000  investigators  in  addition  to 
practically  all  of  the  acting  assistant  supervisors.  Of  the 
investigators  150  made  the  list  sufficiently  near  the  top  to 
receive  permanent  appointments.  Outsiders  rated  another 
150  of  the  appointments.  Incumbents  rated  less  than  half 
of  the  total.  Many  of  the  assistant  supervisors  also  had 
taken  the  investigator's  examination  and  so  could  be  de- 
moted when  they  failed  their  own.  Those  who  had  not, 
were  perforce  let  out  of  the  department. 

After  assistant  supervisor  the  next  step  up  the  person- 
nel ladder  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  the  position  of 
case  supervisor — or  supervisor,  grade  3.  Herein  lay  the  first 
weak  rung  encountered  by  the  old  ERB  case  work  staff. 
Those  who  fell — through  no  fault  of  their  own — were 
thirty-five  case  supervisors  who  were  among  the  social 
workers  "borrowed"  from  private  agencies  back  in  the 
days  when  the  ERB  was  trying  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  set  up  standards  for  its  work.  Some  of  these  "bor- 
rowed" workers  had  not  returned  to  the  private  agencies, 
preferring  apparently  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  public.  In 
any  case  they  took — and  passed — the  civil  service  exam- 
ination for  grade  3  supervisor,  whose  duties  are  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  150  investigators  and  to  perform  certain 
administrative  tasks.  But  the  rung  was  cut  by  a  fine  tech- 
nical thread  and  they  were  hurtled  off  into  space.  The 
thread  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  old  promotional  list 
which  had  been  promulgated  from  the  results  of  an  ex- 
amination given  to  employes  of  the  welfare  department's 
old  line  divisions — old  age  assistance,  the  blind,  veterans, 
dependent  children  (foster  home  placement).  At  the  time 
this  examination  was  given  it  was  intended  to  apply  only 
to  promotions  within  these  categories,  as  they  then  were 
set  up  in  the  Department  of  Welfare.  After  the  consolida- 
tion with  the  ERB  the  persons  on  this  old  list  saw  the 
chance  for  immediate  appointments  to  better  positions  and 
went  to  court  with  the  plea  that  the  duties  of  assistant 
chief  investigator,  for  which  they  were  waiting,  and  super- 
visor, grade  3,  were  essentially  the  same.  In  a  decision  re- 
versing a  ruling  of  a  lower  court,  the  appellate  division 
of  the  state  supreme  court  held  that  the  positions  were 
essentially  the  same  and  should  be  filled  from  the  lists  of 
the  old  promotional  examination  that  the  relief  supervisors 
of  course  had  never  had  the  chance  to  take.  This  opinion 
had  a  precedent  in  a  court  decision  in  favor  of  old  division 
promotional  clerks  suing  for  the  jobs  of  home  relief  grade 
3  clerks.  The  latter,  with  years  of  experience  in  the  ERB, 
could  not  even  take  an  examination  and  now  are  being  let 
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out  of  the  department.  These  were  the  court  actions  that 
wiped  out  the  effectiveness  of  the  Hendel  Act. 

But  if  civil  service  turned  out  to  be  the  Waterloo  of 
those  supervisors  who  helped  the  city's  relief  administra- 
tion attain  maturity,  in  future  it  probably  will  act  as  safe- 
guard both  to  the  employe  and  to  the  Welfare  Department.  . 
With  lengthening  experience  in  his  own  job,  the  employe, 
under  the  plan  now  in  operation,  becomes  eligible  for  ex- 
amination to  the  next  highest  position  and  in  time  might 
climb  from  being  a  $1500  a  year  investigator  (maximum, 
$1799.99)  to  a  $3000  or  $4140  senior  supervisor— grade 
4,  usually  a  district  administrator. 

However,  the  union,  although  it  initiated  the  fight  for 
civil  service  and  has  been  closely  connected  with  each  phase 
of  the  transition,  does  not  view  civil  service  as  an  un- 
shakable basis  of  security  for  the  public  welfare  worker. 
Security  to  the  SCMWA  means,  in  the  main,  economic 
security  for  the  individual  worker.  Civil  service  only  sup- 
plies a  degree  of  such  security  through  the  implication  of 
permanency.  Much  of  this  permanency,  in  the  union's  point 
of  view,  is  false  since  it  is  dependent  on  the  city  budget. 
Therefore,  the  SCMWA  sees  before  itself  an  important 
and  perpetual  function  in  campaigning  for  budget  ade- 
quacy. However,  preoccupation  with  economic  standards 
and  working  conditions  does  not  wholly  eliminate  profes- 
sional standards.  The  latter,  union  heads  maintain,  are 
secondary  only  because  they  naturally  follow  the  former. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Department  of  Welfare's 
point  of  view,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  effects  of  civil 
service  might  settle  into  stagnation.  The  department  al- 


ready has  taken  steps  to  prevent  this  by  spreading  through 
its  divisions  a  broad,  though  perhaps  thin,  in-service  train- 
ing program  open  to  all  its  employes.  The  program  con- 
sists of  a  voluntary  course  for  all  civil  service  appointees- 
guards,  clerks,  investigators,  supervisors — and  gives  them 
the  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  workings  of  every 
division.  A  more  specific  course  is  available  to  the  assistant 
supervisors,  designed  to  help  them,  through  weekly  two- 
hour  discussions,  to  develop  the  confidence  and  judgment 
necessary  for  supervising  eight  to  fifteen  investigators  and 
for  making  "decisions  regarding  the  issuance  of  relief  and 
the  giving  of  other  services."  The  discussion  groups  are  led 
by  grade  3  and  grade  4  supervisors,  trained  social  workers 
with  the  best  school  of  social  work  education,  who  have 
been  through  the  public  welfare  mill. 

Under  the  present  civil  service  arrangement  future  su- 
pervisors and  administrators  probably  will  be  drawn  from 
the  ranks  through  promotional  examinations.  If  this  dis- 
criminates against  the  "professional"  social  worker  it  takes 
especial  cognizance  of  the  "professional"  public  welfare 
worker:  the  college  graduate  (or  less  educated  person  with 
additional  social  agency  experience)  who  has  served  his 
internship  as  investigator  and  assistant  supervisor  and  has 
received  training  through  courses  offered  within  the  de- 
partment. Such  a  person  may  not  be  a  social  worker  by 
technical  professional  definition,  but  through  experience 
and  study  he  has  become  a  specialist  in  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration. Should  anyone  question  the  word  "study"  he 
might  try  going  cold  to  an  examination  prepared  by  New 
York's  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Social  Work  Education  and  Practice 

By  MARION  HATHWAY 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 


THE  profession  of  social  work  is  challenged  by  the 
need  to  scrutinize  practice  in  relation  to  new  and 
changing  demands  in  the  field.  Expansion  in  the  pub- 
lic social  services  has  created  a  shortage  of  trained  social 
workers  or  those  with  preparation  broad  enough  to  be  adap- 
table to  new  situations  and  has  brought  into  the  field  many 
workers  trained  on  the  job  to  meet  the  requirements  of  par- 
ticular agencies.  At  the  same  time  the  area  of  the  profes- 
sion has  been  enlarged  by  new  responsibilities  and  activities. 

Schools  of  social  work  have  been  affected  profoundly  by 
these  developments.  They  have  had  to  confront  demands 
which  no  professional  school  was  prepared  to  meet,  and 
have  been  forced  to  reconsider  the  field  for  which  they 
should  be  preparing  students.  Civil  service  and  merit  sys- 
tems have  raised  the  question  of  the  relation  of  recruiting 
and  promotion  methods  to  the  objectives  of  professional 
education,  while  the  threat  of  new  educational  efforts, 
some  with  an  unrealistic  emphasis  upon  specific  tools,  has 
provided  a  further  impetus  to  reexamination  by  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  what  they  are  teaching  and  why. 

The  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  practitioners  in 
the  study  of  professional  content  and  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tors in  the  objectives  of  professional  education  converge  at 
a  most  appropriate  time.  Practitioners  and  educators  are 
members  of  the  same  profession.  Broadly  speaking  its  pri- 
mary reason  for  existence  is  the  development  of  service  to 
individuals.  This  calls  for  personnel  equipped  to  serve  the 


individual  in  present  day  society.  Of  mutual  concern  to 
practitioners  and  educators  is  that  phase  of  professional 
activity  which  Flexner  described  as  the  development  and 
transmission  of  a  communicable  technique  through  educa- 
tional channels.  I  will  discuss  a  few  of  the  new  questions. 

UNDER  WHAT  AUSPICES  SHOULD  PROGRAMS  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION  BE  ESTABLISHED?  The  first  schools  of 
social  work  had  no  connection  with  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. But  the  trend  toward  university  affiliation  soon 
appeared.  Today  all  but  two  of  the  accredited  schools  in 
this  country  are  integral  parts  of  colleges  or  universities. 
The  reasons  for  the  continued  independence  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  apply  only  to  that  situation, 
and  are  not  tenable  arguments  for  such  status  elsewhere. 
While  today  a  new  school  is  not  encouraged  unless  it 
can  be  affiliated  with  an  educational  institution  of  accredited 
standing  and  resources,  a  mere  connection  with  such  an  in- 
stitution is  not  considered  sufficient.  The  accepted  graduate 
level  for  education  in  the  field  and  the  dependence  of  the 
curriculum  upon  the  resources  of  the  medical  and  law 
schools  and  supporting  social  science  departments,  justify 
the  encouragement  of  efforts  at  education  for  social  work 
only  by  universities  and  colleges  able  to  provide  this  frame- 
work at  the  graduate  level.  For  some  time,  liberal  arts 
colleges  offering  no  other  graduate  work  and  with  limited 
enrollment  have  not  been  encouraged  to  offer  professional 
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education  for  social  work.  While  some  of  the  accredited 
schools  are  within  this  group  and  further  exceptions  may 
be  made,  the  policy  seems  sound. 

The  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  state  institutions 
in  entering  the  field  raises  another  question :  Is  a  profes- 
sional school  of  social  work  more  surely  established  by  an 
endowed  institution  than  by  a  tax-supported  institution? 
The  history  of  professional  education  in  this  country  tes- 
tifies to  the  leadership  of  the  endowed  institutions.  The 
membership  list  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  indicates  that  the  accredited  schools  are  still 
largely  to  be  found  in  endowed  institutions,  with  only 
nine  out  of  the  thirty-five  member  schools  now  in  tax- 
supported  institutions.  To  some  people  any  deviation  from 
this  situation  constitutes  a  threat  to  standards. 

Looking  back  to  1911  and  1912,  when  the  first  exten- 
sion of  public  assistance  to  special  groups  was  proposed, 
we  find  eminent  leaders  in  the  field  of  social  work  and 
much  rank-and-file  opinion  opposed  to  mothers'  pensions 
on  the  ground  that  public  administration  would  mean  low 
standards,  demoralization,  and  waste.  Today  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  is  accepted  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  child 
welfare  program.  The  present  picture  of  professional  edu- 
cation is  somewhat  analagous  to  the  early  resistance  to 
mothers'  pensions.  Is  there  any  justification  for  the  fear 
that  the  extension  of  professional  education  under  public 
auspices  would  mean  a  lowering  of  standards  and  a  rejec- 
tion of  basic  professional  content? 

The  current  movement  among  certain  land  grant  and 
state  institutions  toward  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
social  work  is  well  known.  Several  factors  explain  this 
development.  The  state  institutions  are  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  the  educational  needs  of  the  states, 
including  professional  education.  Outstanding  in  law  and 
medicine,  for  example,  are  the  universities  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  Expansion  in  the  public  social 
services  and  the  need  for  trained  personnel  amply  justify 
the  extension  of  public  professional  education  to  the  field 
of  social  work. 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  these  tax-supported  institutions, 
on  examining  the  accredited  schools,  found  many  estab- 
lished in  endowed  institutions  in  large  eastern  centers, 
serving  primarily  an  urban  population  and  preparing  pri- 
marily for  the  field  of  private  social  work.  They  noted, 
too,  the  narrow  curricula  in  some  of  the  accredited  schools, 
their  undistinguished  faculties,  and  their  field  teaching 
resources  limited  primarily  to  urban  areas.  Here  appeared 
an  opportunity  for  the  state  institutions  to  lead  the  way 
to  the  development  of  broader  curricula,  the  orientation  to 
public  social  work  and  localization  of  education  so  that 
areas  which  are  in  need  of  trained  personnel  can  be  served. 

Brief  inquiry  during  the  past  few  months  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  additional  schools  of  social  work  are  needed, 
especially  in  some  areas  not  now  served,  even  though  exist- 
ing facilities  in  other  areas  are  expanded.  Residence  re- 
quirements, which  are  creeping  into  personnel  specifica- 
tions in  many  of  the  states,  tend  to  localize  both  personnel 
and  professional  education. 

Originally  the  location  of  schools  of  social  work  in  large 
urban  centers  was  a  logical  parallel  development  of  the 
trends  in  practice.  As  practice  has  extended  to  the  rural 
field,  a  few  schools  have  tried  to  develop  field  practice 
centers  in  rural  communities  and  to  relate  the  curriculum 
to  rural  social  economics.  Here  another  question  arises: 
Can  the  content  of  social  work  education  be  applied  in  sev- 
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eral  situations,  or,  is  there  a  rural  social  work  and  an  urban 
social  work  ?  If  the  profession  adheres  to  the  assumption 
that  the  content  is  applicable  interchangeably,  then  profes- 
sional curricula  must  be  made  to  justify  the  assumption. 

Professional  competence  has  a  close  relationship  to  social 
perspective.  Just  as  the  schools  have  found  a  place  for  the 
examination  of  culture  conflicts  in  foreign  born  groups  and 
their  relation  to  social  case  work  and  social  group  work, 
they  must  find  room  for  greater  emphasis  upon  the  social 
and  economic  environments  of  social  work.  By  this  means, 
the  schools  will  serve  the  real  needs  of  the  social  work  pro- 
fession as  it  is  practiced  today.  Medical  schools  do  not 
train  rural  physicians  for  rural  practice  but  educate  physi- 
cians equipped  to  practice  medicine  in  any  type  of  commu- 
nity. Similarly,  schools  of  social  work  must  offer  students 
a  training  broad  enough  to  permit  adaptation  both  to  rural 
and  urban  situations. 

As  educators  view  the  expansion  of  the  public  social  ser- 
vices, they  see  principally  the  new  occupational  outlets  for 
young  people.  The  complexity  of  the  field  of  social  work 
itself  is  not  widely  understood.  Few  educators  have  been 
aware  of  the  specialized  nature  of  the  social  work  curricu- 
lum or  of  its  dependence  upon  resources  for  field  practice. 
Thus  some  of  the  recent  efforts  toward  professional  train- 
ing have  been  little  more  than  a  grouping  of  social  science 
courses,  and  the  addition  of  a  teacher  of  case  work  who 
must  struggle  as  he  can  with  the  local  level  of  practice. 
A  comparable  educational  project  would  be  to  establish  a 
medical  school  where  there  were  not  opportunities  for  clin- 
ical teaching  and  internship,  except  those  to  be  found  in  a 
small  fourth-rate  hospital.  In  launching  a  program  for  pro- 
fessional training  for  sound  work,  the  extent  to  which  an 
adequate  faculty,  administrative  responsibility  and  field 
practice  can  be  assured  must  be  the  basic  consideration. 

WHAT  Is  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TION OF  WHICH  IT  Is  A  PART?  Educational  institutions 
finally  have  recognized  the  distinction  between  a  profes- 
sional curriculum  in  social  work  and  an  academic  curricu- 
lum in  sociology. 

The  social  sciences  contribute  the  basic  subject  matter 
upon  which  professional  curricula  may  be  developed.  But 
the  essence  of  professional  education  lies  in  the  mastery 
of  method  and  not  in  the  accumulation  of  theory — a  spe- 
cialized training  rather  than  continued  general  education 
at  the  graduate  level.  The  clarification  of  this  difference 
has  led  to  some  sharp  disagreements  between  social  work- 
ers and  sociologists  who,  more  than  other  social  scientists, 
have  given  leadership  to  social  work  education.  A  num- 
ber of  factors  enter  into  this  difficulty.  The  profession  has 
not  gone  far  as  yet  in  defining  function,  prescribing  the 
content  of  education,  or  establishing  exact  terminology.  The 
sociologist  is  likewise  groping  toward  a  definition  of  his 
field,  and  his  terminology,  too,  is  still  inexact.  For  exam- 
ple, courses  in  community  organization  are  taught  in  sociol- 
ogy departments  and  also  in  schools  of  social  work;  some 
of  the  accredited  schools  of  social  work  still  include  a  course 
in  elementary  sociology  in  the  professional  curriculum.  Oc- 
cupational changes  in  other  fields  also  have  complicated  the 
situation.  The  mission  field,  for  example,  is  contracting, 
and  a  school  of  religion  therefore  modifies  its  curriculum 
hoping  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  social  work  students 
who  formerly  entered  the  field  of  religious  leadership.  Sim- 
ilarly social  scientists,  aware  of  the  narrowing  opportunity 
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in  teaching,  wish  to  maintain  a  hybrid  curriculum  which 
will  prepare  students  for  both  fields. 

The  social  work  profession  has  not  always  justified  to- 
day's widespread  recognition  by  educators  of  the  profes- 
sional nature  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the  professional 
leadership  needed  in  schools  of  social  work.  There  is  need 
to  stimulate  research  in  practice,  to  produce  a  more  ade- 
quate literature,  to  develop  leadership  in  administration. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
CURRICULUM?  The  schools  are  asking:  "For  what  fields 
are  we  to  prepare  ?  What  is  within  the  scope  of  our  respon- 
sibility?" In  some  areas  practice  provides  a  definition  of 
the  field,  but  in  others  a  detailed  examination  of  current 
practice  will  only  add  to  confusion.  An  authority  on  labor 
relations  said  recently  that  a  job  analysis  of  unemployment 
compensation  administration  this  year  would  be  useless 
next  year,  and  that  an  educational  program  built  upon  a 
scrutiny  of  practice  in  the  field  would  be  doomed  to  dis- 
aster. While  there  is  more  experience  to  support  a  job 
analysis  of  public  assistance,  an  acceptance  of  existing  prac- 
tice as  a  satisfactory  guide  would  be  disheartening.  Re- 
cently it  was  suggested  that  the  function  of  professional 
practice  is  to  answer  the  "what,"  and  the  function  of  the 
professional  schools  is  to  answer  the  "how";  that  practice 
contributes  the  content  of  professional  skill ;  the  schools,  the 
method  of  transmitting  this  content. 

But  the  "what"  and  "how"  division  between  professional 
practice  and  professional  education  disregards  a  basic  unity 
in  social  work.  All  members  of  the  profession  are  interested 
in  raising  the  level  of  practice.  Teachers  in  schools  of  social 
work  need  frequent  reorientation  to  the  problem  of  the 
field.  Practitioners  need  skill  in  utilizing  school  resources. 
In  relating  professional  practice  to  professional  education, 
there  must  be  an  interplay  between  school  and  field. 

WHAT  Is  THE  RELATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION  WHICH  PREPARES  FOR  SOCIAL 
LIVING?  The  social  worker  plays  a  dual  role  in  society. 
As  a  practitioner  he  has  his  own  special  field  of  competence ; 
as  a  citizen  participating  in  the  democratic  process  he  is  in- 
terested in  a  society  which  insures  a  good  life.  While  the 
dual  role  of  practitioner  and  citizen  is  common  to  other 
professions,  for  example  medicine,  with  the  social  worker 
the  dual  role  is  more  complicated.  The  social  worker  is 
interested  primarily  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  in 
society.  The  extent  to  which  this  dynamic  adjustment  lies 
within  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  life  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  extent  to  which  it  lies  within  the  environ- 
ment is  a  matter  of  debate.  However  the  social  worker 
may  view  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  his  environ- 
ment, the  practice  of  his  own  professional  skill  hinges  on 
the  operation  of  the  economic  system.  As  a  practitioner,  he 
sees  limits  which  can  be  broken  down  only  if  in  his  role 
as  a  citizen  he  helps  mould  an  economic  and  social  system 
which  makes  possible  his  own  practice.  A  professional  per- 
son should  reject  an  attitude  described  as  "so  precise  that 
it  comes  to  regard  its  own  field  as  an  end  in  itself,  no  long- 
er distinguishing  between  professional  ideals  and  human 
ideals."  A  professional  person  should  have  a  capacity  for 
social  comprehension;  a  lasting  faith  in  the  democratic 
process;  ability  to  handle  prejudice;  respect  for  human 
liberties. 

For  both  practitioner  and  educator,  the  implications  of 
social  action  are  great.  Questions  of  professional  com- 
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petence  call  for  clarification.  Preparation  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion  and  judgment  is  tedious  and  difficult.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  by  the  professional  schools  in  orienting 
general  education,  which  prepares  for  living,  to  the  profes- 
sional curriculum  which  prepares  for  practice. 

But  the  relationship  of  professional  education  to  general 
education  is  hazy.  Education  for  social  work  has  taken  too 
lightly  the  importance  of  certain  disciplines  as  the  subject 
matter  upon  which  the  professional  curriculum  is  based. 
The  remedy  for  the  situation  is  not  to  be  sought  in  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  the  older  professions,  but  in  evaluating 
their  trail  blazing.  Both  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  and  the  AASSW  have  subscribed  to  the  social 
sciences  as  basic  preparation  for  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Realism  in  teaching  the  social  sciences  and  the  in- 
tegration of  these  disciplines  with  each  other  are  fully  as 
important  as  the  establishment  of  the  courses.  The  profes- 
sional schools  interested  primarily  in  curriculum  building 
will  relate  undergraduate  study  to  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced study.  The  practitioner  will  see  the  problem  in 
relation  to  social  living  and  at  this  point  has  an  important 
function  to  perform. 

WHAT  Is  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
TO  THE  PRACTITIONER?  How  to  guide  these  educational 
efforts  so  that  the  field  may  be  served  more  adequately  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  both  to  practitioners  and  educa- 
tors. In  one  state  the  combined  efforts  of  the  state  con- 
ference of  social  work  and  the  AASW  chapter  have  checked 
the  eagerness  of  two  liberal  arts  colleges  to  prepare  their 
graduates  for  the  field,  and  have  awakened  the  interest 
of  the  state  university,  with  its  wealth  of  resources,  to 
develop  an  adequate  program  serving  both  men  and  women 
in  the  state.  In  another  area,  however,  competitive  efforts 
on  the  part  of  two  educational  institutions  have  found  the 
members  of  the  profession  "taking  sides." 

The  professional  function  permits  practitioners  to  unite 
in  common  objectives  quite  apart  from  agency  connections 
or  loyalties.  It  is  the  exercise  of  this  function  which  the 
field  of  professional  education  covets  from  the  field  of 
practice.  I  know  of  no  substitute  for  the  influence  of  an 
informed  professional  group  upon  the  direction  of  programs 
for  professional  education.  Now  and  then  an  institution 
testily  rejects  the  right  of  any  group  to  question  its  activi- 
ties. This  overlooks  the  fact  that  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  responsible  for  the  standards  of  practice  in  the 
field;  whatever  affects  practice  constructively  or  destruc- 
tively is  their  concern. 

However  well  equipped  with  a  sound  professional  edu- 
cation, however  secure  in  an  agency  of  standards,  social 
workers  need  to  participate  as  members  of  an  organized 
group  in  the  building  and  maintaining  of  a  professional 
equipment  which  embodies  and  conserves  ideals  of  profes- 
sional performance,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  group  they 
serve,  but  in  relation  to  their  own  participation  in  com- 
munity life.  Whether  they  apply  this  to  problems  of  person- 
nel standards  and  personnel  practice  or  to  problems  of 
professional  education,  they  do  so  as  members  of  a  group 
dedicated  to  the  development  and  preservation  of  human 
personality.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  practice  can  tran- 
scend agency  lines  and  approach  the  level  which  merits 
the  title  "professional." 


This  article  is  based  in  part  on  a  paper  presented  by  Miss 
Hathway  at  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
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Practical  Cooperation  Fills  a  Gap 

By  HENRY  T.  SAMSON 

Manager,  White  Plains  Office,  New  York  State  Employment   Service 

and  FLORELLE  G.  HAWLEY 
State  Labor  Chairman,  League  of  Women   Voters;  Chairman,  White  Plains  Office  Survey  Committee 


A  experiment  in  cooperation  between  the  public  em- 
ployment service  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  a  more 
effective  placement  program  for  the  community,  is  now  in 
progress  in  the  area  served  by  the  White  Plains  office  of 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service.  A  volunteer 
committee  of  league  members,  working  under  the  joint  su- 
pervision of  the  employment  office  staff  and  the  chairman  of 
the  league  group,  is  making  a  thorough  survey  of  employ- 
ment and  employment  opportunities  in  this  area  and  mak- 
ing the  information  available  to  the  employment  office. 

The  project  is  particularly  significant  because  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  employment  office  has  found  itself 
recently.  The  office  was  organized  in  December  1937,  as 
part  of  the  expansion  of  the  State  Employment  Service  re- 
quired by  the  administration  of  unemployment  insurance. 
During  the  first  year  the  staff  was  so  deluged  with  insur- 
ance claims  and  so  handicapped  by  new  procedures  that  the 
regular  placement  work  for  which  the  office  had  been  estab- 
lished had  to  suffer.  Field  visits  to  employers,  promotional 
efforts  to  solicit  job  openings  and  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  unusually  well  qualified  applicants  in  the  active 
file,  all  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  spite  of  their  importance  to 
a  new  service  which  had  no  accumulated  community  good 
will  to  sustain  it.  During  1938,  in  addition  to  handling 
insurance  claims,  the  staff  managed  to  fill  a  fair  portion  of 
the  jobs  which  came  in — 871  placements  in  all — and 
worked  steadily  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  registrants  and 
employers,  but  the  employment  possibilities  of  this  thriv- 
ing section  of  Westchester  County  were  not  tapped. 

The  area  served  by  the  White  Plains  office  includes  the 
towns  of  Scarsdale,  Hartsdale,  White  Plains,  Valhalla, 
Pleasantville,  Mt.  Kisco,  the  Bedfords,  Elmsford,  Katonah, 
Chappaqua,  and  a  number  of  smaller  communities  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  Westchester  County.  White 
Plains,  a  residential  city  of  42,000  population  and  the  coun- 
ty seat,  is  the  largest  employment  center.  In  area,  the  dis- 
trict covers  approximately  175  square  miles  of  rolling  coun- 
try, beautiful  parkways,  estates,  clubs,  recreation  centers, 
homes,  private  institutions,  and  commercial  establishments. 
There  is  practically  no  large  industrial  activity  in  the  com- 
munity with  the  exception  of  some  general  construction 
work  such  as  the  Delaware  aqueduct  project  where  practi- 
cally all  referrals  are  made  through  the  building  trades 
unions.  Thousands  of  workers  living  in  the  area  commute 
daily  to  the  offices,  shops  and  industries  of  New  York  City. 

Throughout  1938  the  active  file  of  the  office  averaged 
about  3000  registrants,  of  which  a  large  percentage  were 
in  the  clerical,  sales,  service  and  construction  categories. 
Beyond  some  very  general  ideas,  the  staff  did  not  know 
accurately  what  job  opportunities  existed  in  the  district 
or  how  many  Westchester  employers  hired  workers  from 
New  York  City  agencies.  The  office  felt  the  need  of  a  sur- 
vey of  employment  and  employment  opportunities  in  the 
area,  but  with  only  two  or  three  interviewers  registering 


about  a  hundred  new  applicants  for  jobs  each  week  and 
making  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  placements  a  week, 
the  possibilities  of  a  worthwhile  survey  were  not  bright. 

Early  in  1939,  two  members  of  the  Westchester  League 
of  Women  Voters,  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  the  National 
League,  visited  the  White  Plains  office  of  the  employment 
service  to  learn  what  they  could  about  unemployment  in- 
surance in  their  community.  These  women  discussed  what 
they  had  learned  with  a  larger  group  which  later  spent  an 
entire  morning  in  the  office  observing  its  work  in  detail, 
particularly  the  registration  and  placement  procedures.  On 
that  day  about  700  registrants  were  in  the  office  and  the 
visitors  saw  unemployment  in  terms  of  living  men  and 
women.  On  the  basis  of  this  experience  the  league  group 
prepared  a  skit  which,  presented  before  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  Westchester  league,  stimulated  a  wide 
and  continuing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  membership. 
Therefore,  when  the  manager  of  the  employment  office 
asked  if  there  would  be  any  possibility  of  the  league's  labor 
committee  undertaking  an  employment  survey  which 
would  maintain  and  give  concrete  form  to  this  interest  his 
suggestion  was  enthusiastically  adopted  and  a  committee 
of  sixteen  volunteers,  interested  in  social  and  economic 
questions,  was  formed  to  work  out  the  plan. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  project  was  to  gather 
information,  both  for  the  league  and  for  the  employment 
office,  concerning  local  employment  opportunities.  It  was 
jointly  planned  and  supervised  by  the  manager  of  the 
White  Plains  office  and  the  chairman  of  the  league  group, 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  local  survey  committee. 

The  survey  stressed  manufacturing,  sales  and  service  in 
all  of  their  various  divisions. 

IT  was  agreed  that  only  those  members  of  the  group 
would  be  used  as  interviewers  who  had  some  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  for  interviewing  employers  in  a  par- 
ticular field.  Training  meetings  were  arranged  which 
covered  the  basic  activities  of  the  employment  office,  includ- 
ing unemployment  insurance  as  well  as  the  occupational 
problems  of  a  given  industry.  Techniques  in  interviewing 
employers,  recording  data,  and  so  on,  were  discussed.  At 
all  times  it  was  made  clear  that  the  volunteer  committee 
represented  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a  citizen  group 
interested  in  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  were  not 
direct  representatives  of  the  service  itself. 

The  first  group  of  employers  was  selected  with  an  eye 
to  the  familiarity  which  committee  members  had  with  cer- 
tain occupations,  and  their  firsthand  associations  with  the 
employers  and  the  training  value  of  the  contact.  The  sea- 
sonal importance  of  the  occupations  also  was  a  factor.  Since 
there  are  in  this  area  fifteen  country  clubs  with  which  the 
office  had  had  only  occasional  contacts,  it  was  agreed  to 
start  with  them.  Questions  to  be  answered  by  the  country 
club  managers  were  prepared  and  a  report  form  on  which 
the  interviewer  could  record  results  was  agreed  upon.  One 
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member  of  the  volunteer  committee,  in  consultation  with 
the  service  division  employment  interviewer,  prepared  and 
checked  a  list  of  the  clubs,  addresses  and  managers'  names. 

The  report  form  for  country  clubs  which  was  rilled  out 
by  the  interviewer  asked  for  the  following  information: 
name  of  club,  location,  club  activities,  duration  of  season, 
number  of  employes  at  height  of  season,  division  of  em- 
ployes into  office  and  managerial,  golf  course  and  grounds, 
building  maintenance,  recreation  and  repair,  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  service  (locker  girl,  doorman,  and  the  like), 
names  of  persons  hiring  each  group,  number  of  caddies 
hired,  how  employes  are  hired,  special  qualifications  desired 
in  various  departments,  number  and  type  of  employes  resid- 
ing at  the  club,  approximate  number  of  new  openings  each 
year.  On  the  form  was  space  for  the  interviewer's  com- 
ments on  the  employer's  attitude  toward  the  service  and 
for  suggestions  he  may  have  made  regarding  the  service. 

About  six  volunteers  "covered"  the  fifteen  country  clubs 
in  ten  days.  Their  reports  showed  401  employes,  exclusive 
of  some  700  caddies. 

CLUB  managers  were  invariably  helpful  and  interested 
to  learn  about  the  service.  Both  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  the  staff,  however,  were  surprised  by  the  actual 
orders  which  came  to  the  office  from  the  clubs  within  thirty 
days  after  the  volunteer  workers'  visits.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  twenty-five  placements  were  made  in  the  country 
clubs  during  April  as  a  direct  result  of  the  league  activity. 
However,  the  prime  objective  of  the  survey  is  to  get  facts 
on  which  future  promotional  efforts  can  be  based.  Immedi- 
ate orders  are  welcome,  but  they  are  not  solicited  directly 
by  the  volunteer  worker.  As  a  result  of  the  club  survey, 
the  local  office  now  has  a  complete  picture  of  employment 
in  the  country  clubs  and  has  established  a  personal  and  co- 
operative contact  with  their  management. 

Each  field  into  which  the  staff  and  volunteers  have  moved 
has  presented  new  and  unique  problems.  Going  into  mer- 
chandising, the  committee  decided  to  tackle  grocery  stores 
first.  The  stores  were  divided  into  chains  and  independ- 
ents. Because  of  limited  personnel,  visits  were  made  only 
to  those  stores  with  three  or  more  employes,  although  a  re- 
port form  was  filed  on  every  store  in  the  area.  Already 
about  a  hundred  stores  have  been  visited  and  volunteers 
are  still  working  in  this  field.  Reports  have  been  turned  in 
on  four  of  the  five  big  grocery  chains  and  the  fifth  is  on  the 
way.  One  member  of  the  committee  was  received  at  the 
home  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  larger  chains.  She  ex- 
plained the  service  in  such  a  way  that  the  chain-owner  has 
asked  his  district  manager  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  local 
office  whenever  possible.  He  also  supplied  all  the  facts  for 
the  report  on  his  own  chain.  Another  member  personally 
brought  in  an  order  for  five  boys  at  $18  a  week  from  a 
national  chain  which  had  not  previously  had  dealings  with 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service. 

A  third  group  of  committee  women  is  now  working  on 
retail  clothing  stores;  a  fourth  has  started  on  private  es- 
tates, of  which  there  are  over  one  hundred  in  the  area;  a 
fifth  is  busy  on  private  schools.  Each  field  calls  for  a  par- 
ticular line  of  questioning,  a  special  report  form  and  the 
individual  training  of  the  volunteers  by  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  interviewers. 

No  local  newspaper  publicity  accompanies  the  survey. 
Both  the  employment  office  and  the  volunteers  prefer  to 
work  quietly  until  final  results  are  obtained.  It  may  be  a 
year  before  the  entire  survey  is  completed. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employment  office,  the 
project  presents  certain  definite  problems,  accompanied  by 
great  rewards.  It  requires  patience,  time,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  volunteer's  limitations  in  time 
and  regularity.  Some  women  have  responsibilities  which 
take  precedence  over  their  community  work.  They  require 
considerable  training  which  is  time-consuming  for  the 
professional  staff.  Without  an  experienced  leader  in  their 
own  group,  their  training  and  organization  might  well  be 
difficult  for  the  average  understaffed  employment  office  to 
undertake.  Constant  and  frank  clearance  on  all  details  of 
the  project  between  the  chairman  and  the  office  manager 
is  necessary  for  smooth  collaboration  between  the  two 
groups.  Supervision  of  such  volunteer  committees  either  by 
the  chairman  of  the  group  or  by  the  employment  service 
interviewers  presents  unusual  problems.  In  the  first  place, 
the  organization  of  the  group  itself  is  loose.  The  chairman 
selects  the  member  to  conduct  interviews  in  a  selected  field 
and  watches  her  work  as  closely  as  possible  during  the  first 
few  visits.  Frequently  it  seems  desirable  to  change  an  in- 
terviewer from  one  field  to  another  in  order  to  afford  her 
a  more  varied  and  satisfying  experience.  The  chairman's 
constant  reminder  to  the  volunteers  is  that  they  should 
enjoy  what  they  are  doing.  If  they  are  not  happy  in  their 
effort,  she  wants  to  know  it.  Surprisingly  few  employers 
have  refused  to  cooperate  by  giving  information,  and  the 
volunteers  seem  to  be  getting  out  of  their  experience  not 
only  a  mass  of  information  but  also  an  understanding  of 
how  industry  and  business  manage  their  affairs. 

The  volunteers  have  kept  at  their  job  faithfully  and  have 
turned  in  valuable  employment  data.  Equipped  with  cars 
and  leisure,  they  can  cover  the  far  reaches  of  the  district 
in  a  way  the  professional  staff  never  could.  To  the  estates 
r.nd  country  clubs  of  an  area  like  Westchester  they  have  a 
social  entree  and  prestige  which  the  average  interviewer 
lacks.  To  stores  and  beauty  parlors,  they  can  speak  with 
the  persuasiveness  of  consumers,  rather  than  as  representa- 
tives of  a  tax-collecting  state.  They  are  filling  an  important 
gap  in  the  field  visiting  and  public  relations  program  of 
the  State  Employment  Service. 

The  feeling  of  the  chairman  of  the  group  is  that  the 
volunteers,  after  their  theoretical  study,  are  facing  the  reali- 
ties of  public  administration  and  private  business  in  a  con- 
crete and  personal  way.  They  are  meeting  both  employer  and 
employe  and  are  coming  to  understand  the  objectives  of 
both.  They  are  becoming  familiar  with  labor  organizations 
and  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  not  deeply  per- 
haps, but  far  less  superficially  than  before  the  survey  proj- 
ect started.  More  important  still,  they  have  gained  a  sense 
of  participation  in  government — their  government. 

IT  is,  we  think,  almost  impossible  to  gauge  the  value  of 
this  work  in  terms  of  educational  publicity  and  public 
relations.  The  data  collected  and  actual  orders  and  place- 
ments tell  only  a  part  of  the  story.  Even  more  important 
is  the  educational  work  done.  In  order  to  explain  why  the 
survey  is  being  made,  a  great  deal  of  basic  information 
about  the  facilities  and  purposes  of  the  service  is  given  to 
the  employers.  Obviously,  these  women  volunteers  are 
neither  able  nor  anxious  to  answer  detailed  inquiries,  but 
they  refer  them  back  to  the  office  and  are  thus  a  potent 
agency  for  education  and  interpretation.  The  project  is 
demonstrating  that  two  organizations  differing  widely  in 
method  and  personnel  can  cooperate  effectively  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  a  common  community  problem. 
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THE  COUNTY  WORKER'S  JOB 


Our  Guilt- Edged  Insecurity 


By  JOSEPHINE   STRODE 


il  iy  If  Y  deduction  is  suicide,  not  murder,"  said  Kate, 
\/|  our  prairie  Pinkerton,  shaking  a  lean  brown 

«!•  '  A  finger  at  me  as  we  sat  at  a  table  in  the  soda 
parlor. 

"What  murder,  what  suicide?"  I  answered  abstractedly 
as  I  spooned  the  froth  off  my  milk  shake.  I  was  not  curious  ; 
Kate  was  always  sleuthing  in  the  best  style  of  the  detective 
thrillers  she  was  forever  reading. 

"In  that  last  article  of  yours  in  Survey  Midmonthly  didn't 
you  strew  the  corpses  of  social  workers  across  the  country, 
label  them  victims,  and  call  for  state  protection  ?" 

"Corpses!"  I  objected,  "I  was  trying  to  prevent  murder, 
to  help  social  workers,  quaking  in  their  professional  boots, 
but  still  alive  on  the  job." 

"Well,  you  may  have  wrung  tears  from  some  readers, 
but  there  are  a  few  hard-headed  social  workers  who  can 
examine  the  corpus  delicti  unemotionally.  The  probabili- 
ties, I  insist,  point  to  the  presence  of  definite  suicidal  fac- 
tors in  our  insecurity.  Mayhem  or  murder  in  a  few  in- 
stances perhaps,  but  in  the  majority  of  counties  there  is 
concrete  evidence  of  self-destruction  of  social  workers.  Their 
own  guilt  stains  the  garment  of  their  insecurity." 

"Whoa,  ranger!"  I  interrupted,  "them's  shootin'  words." 

"Yes,"  continued  Kate,  ignoring  my  challenge,  "the  time 
has  come  for  shootin'  talk.  We  need  greater  refinement  in 
our  thinking.  We  need  to  examine  some  of  the  labyrinths 
of  fact  which  are  overlooked  by  people  not  trained  in  care- 
ful observation  and  deduction." 

"Of  course,"  I  interposed  with  Watson-like  asperity, 
"my  deductions  would  be  in  the  elementary  class.  But 
can  you,  or  any  other  intellectual  sleuth-hound  distinguish 
the  right  scent  from  all  the  others  that  cross  it  ?" 

But  Kate  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  any  argument.  She 
gazed  beyond  me,  her  thoughts  roaming  the  plains  of  her 
own  thinking.  Someone  has  said  we  are  living  on  time  bor- 
rowed from  thinking,  and  I  could  see  that  Kate  was  about 
to  pay  up  something  on  that  debt. 

"Hard-headed  we  social  workers  have  to  be,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "and  as  avid  as  the  scientist  for  the  truth.  This  has 
been  difficult  for  us,  however,  because  our  profession  has 
many  religious  and  emotional  connotations.  Even  our  lead- 
ership has  been  idealized  to  a  point  where  questioning  a 
theory  or  practice  is  likely  to  put  us  in  bad.  Such  entrench- 
ment makes  the  impersonal,  unbiased  approach  almost  im- 
possible. Also  emotionally  charged  concepts  have  carried 
over  to  our  contacts  with  supervisors,  professional  books 
and  magazines  and  organizations,  and  even  to  instruction  at 
our  professional  schools. 

"When  we  have  been  told  by  supervisors  that  case  histo- 
ries should  contain  certain  information  we  have  proceeded 
unquestioningly  to  fill  our  records  with  such  data,  though 
we  had  to  sit  up  nights  to  do  it.  Most  of  us  lacked  the 
courage  to  challenge  the  instruction.  But  wasn't  it  our  obli- 
gation to  tell  the  supervisor  what  use  we  were  making  of 
the  material  gathered,  whether  some  parts  of  it  were  prov- 
ing more  valuable  than  others,  and  how  we  thought  the 
character  of  case  histories  might  be  changed  in  the  light  of 
our  experience,  to  make  them  more  serviceable  in  our  work? 


"When  instructed  to  make  monthly  home  visits  we  ran  up 
our  county  mileage  to  incredible  figures,  although  in  our 
guilty  hearts  we  knew  it  was  a  waste  of  money  since  the 
situation  in  the  rural  home  seldom  changes  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  if  it  did  we  surely  would  hear  of  it  promptly. 
We  knew  we  could  count  every  resource  and  be  advised 
about  family  problems  without  adding  in  this  fashion  to  the 
cost  of  administering  relief.  The  possible  therapeutic  ef- 
fects of  such  visits  were  lost  because  of  our  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  psychological  value  of  the  social  contacts. 

"When  professional  books  confused  us  with  learned  ab- 
stractions for  which  we  had  no  reference  in  our  experi- 
ence, have  we  had  the  courage  to  admit  that  we  didn't 
know  what  the  authors  were  talking  about?  When  our 
professional  magazine  went  over  our  heads  with  terms 
strange  to  us,  d;d  we  yield  to  feelings  of  intellectual  limi- 
tations and  keep  still,  or  did  we  sit  down  and  write  a  letter 
to  the  editor  telling  him  where  and  why  we  could  not  fol- 
low him  ?  Have  we  helped  these  editors  with  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  believed  their  publications  might  be  of  more 
practical  service  to  us? 

"  A  ND  what  of  county  workers  who  have  had  the  op- 
-t\.  portunity  to  study  at  schools  of  social  work?  Is  their 
appreciation  expressed  in  a  professional  way?  A  young 
worker  in  a  far  western  county  was  asked  what  she  thought 
of  her  recent  six  weeks'  course  at  an  urban  school.  'Oh,  I 
loved  it,'  she  said,  'it  was  all  so  interesting,  and  I  know  it 
helped  me  a  lot,  although,  of  course,  I  haven't  used  much 
of  what  I  learned  because  it's  all  so  different  from  the  work 
I  have  to  do.'  If  this  worker  is  engaged  in  a  lone  battle  with 
insecurity,  has  she  not  herself  to  blame  ?  How  can  schools 
of  social  work,  professional  literature,  professional  organi- 
zations, or  supervisors  know  and  meet  our  needs  unless  we 
keep  those  needs  clearly  and  continuously  before  them? 

"A  worker  may  be  functioning  successfully  on  her  job, 
secure  in  the  full  cooperation  of  her  community  and  co- 
workers,  but  unless  she  takes  the  time  to  examine  her  per- 
formance, to  analyze  her  successes  and  failures,  as  well  as 
to  plan  to  improve  her  practice,  she  is  not  making  a  profes- 
sional contribution.  She  may  think  that  she  is  doing  the 
best  possible  job  for  herself  and  her  community,  but  unless 
she  is  contributing  the  fruits  of  her  experience  to  the  pro- 
fession for  the  guidance  of  other  workers,  she  is  limiting 
the  value  and  scope  of  her  performance. 

"What  is  needed  in  social  work  today  are  procedures 
tested  in  the  experience  of  the  practitioners  on  the  job. 
Our's  is  a  social  job;  we  deal  with  social  beings  in  social 
situations;  no  two  people  are  or  can  be  alike,  and  no  situ- 
ations are  ever  the  same;  there  will  always  be  adaptations, 
adjustments,  and  changes  in  method.  We  must  have 
basic  theory  and  fundamental  principles  but  the  important 
thing  is  how  theory  and  recommended  procedures  work  out 
in  actual  practice. 

"If  we  are  to  attain  the  scientific  level  professionally  we 
should  have  respect  for  the  experience  and  achievement  of 
every  member  of  our  group.  The  gain  of  any  one  member 
should  be  welcomed  as  a  gain  for  the  group.  Sociologists 
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tell  us  that  we  cannot  get  the  whole  power  of  the  group 
unless  every  individual  is  given  and  is  giving  full  value. 

"Of  course,  as  county  workers  we  have  been  very  mod- 
est about  our  achievements.  In  the  presence  of  more  highly 
trained  and  more  experienced  workers  we  have  felt  the 
obligation  to  listen  and  learn.  It  isn't  easy  for  us  to  insist 
upon  being  heard.  We  hesitate  to  tell  of  some  modest 
practice  that  has  proved  successful  in  minimizing  work  in 
an  office,  or  one  that  gained  community  support,  or  another 
that  helped  a  client  win  back  his  economic  independence. 
But  our  silence  is  not  commendable.  It  is  in  a  way  pro- 
fessional failure. 

"Professional  leadership  undoubtedly  has  the  major  ob- 
ligation to  develop  participation  by  encouraging  contribu- 
tions from  members,  and  potential  members,  of  its  group. 
There  are  techniques,  however,  in  the  art  of  securing  such 
participation  and  not  many  social  workers  know  them. 
Schools  of  social  work  should  offer  courses  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  how  to  develop  participation,  and  how  to 
make  it  function  creatively.  Sending  in  a  vote  for  presi- 
dent of  an  association  on  a  one-man  ticket  is  not  partici- 
pation, nor  is  mere  bodily  attendance  at  a  state  conference 
where  the  program  is  filled  with  visiting  speakers.  Listening 
is  a  part  of  participation,  but  not  all  of  it.  And  labelling 
a  spot  on  the  program  'discussion'  does  not  insure  discus- 
sion. Workers  need  to  learn  how  to  contribute,  how  to 
initiate,  and  how  to  cooperate  in  participation  as  well  as  to 
understand  the  creative  value  in  democratic  participation. 

"Supervisors  themselves  are  concerned  about  their  in- 
ability to  get  their  workers  thinking  and  cooperating.  They 
feel  their  training  has  emphasized  too  much  the  content,  or 
what  they  should  give  their  workers,  and  not  enough 
the  method,  or  how  they  should  give  it.  They  wish  to  co- 
operate with  us,  to  integrate  our  experience  with  their  in- 
struction, but  they  fail  to  do  so  because  of  their  ignorance 
— and  ours — as  to  how  to  proceed.  They,  and  we,  have  the 
joint  obligation,  surely,  to  develop  technique  for  closer 
cooperation. 

"To  our  professional  associations  we  give  only  indiffer- 
ent support.  In  a  recent  effort  to  improve  the  functioning 
of  its  organization  and  its  service  to  its  members,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  its  eighty-two  chapters.  Only  twenty-four  replied.  If  our 


profession  is  to  prosper,  each  member  has  an  obligation  to 
participate  in  its  professional  activities.  A  professional  asso- 
ciation is  only  what  its  members  make  it,  and  through  our 
local  chapters  we  can  contribute  our  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms for  fuller  cooperation  and  improved  service. 

"(~\  F  course,  any  professional  association  has  the  obli- 
*^J  gation  to  examine  thoroughly  its  own  procedures 
to  discover  whether  they  definitely  encourage  and  offer  max- 
imum opportunity  for  full  membership  participation  and 
contribution.  State  conferences  of  social  work,  district  asso- 
ciations, local  chapters,  institutes,  yes,  and  professional 
journals,  well  might  undertake  carefully  planned  and  sus- 
tained efforts  to  encourage  and  develop  participation.  The 
guilt  is  not  all  ours,  but  the  contribution  of  the  fruits  of 
our  experience  and  thinking  is  essential  to  the  best  profes- 
sional development  of  social  work  practice — one  of  the 
soundest  guarantees  to  security. 

"You  will  understand,  however,  that  in  reviewing  all 
this  evidence  pointing  to  our  own  guilt  in  our  insecure 
status,  that  I  am  not  forgetting  the  emergency  conditions 
under  which  we  have  functioned,  nor  the  thoroughly  cred- 
itable job  we  county  workers  have  done  in  the  face  of  in- 
credible difficulties.  Our  present  insecurity,  perhaps  fortu- 
nately, is  compelling  us  to  study  the  situation,  and  to  accept 
our  professional  obligation  to  evaluate  what  we  are  doing. 
If  we  are  to  save  our  program  of  progressive  public  wel- 
fare, root  it  in  sound  principles  and  insure  the  continuance 
of  social  workers  on  the  social  work  job,  we  must  experi- 
ment and  create  new  procedures  for  improving  social  ser- 
vice, and  must  participate  actively  in  the  development  of 
our  profession. 

"Well,"  concluded  Kate,  finishing  her  coke  as  she  rose  to 
go,  "disinterring  a  corpse  which  has  been  so  decently  buried 
under  the  cloak  of  professional  conformity  is  not  so  pleas- 
ant, but  I  think  I've  proved  my  case.  Suicidal  factors  are 
involved.  There  is  a  guilt  edge  to  our  professional  inse- 
curity and  it  is  high  time  we  admitted  and  coped  with  it." 

This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Miss  Strode 
on  "the  processes  and  problems  of  social  work  where  the 
county  is  the  unit  of  service  and  practice  runs  out  over  the 
back  roads  to  the  villages  and  remote  farms." 


Random  Cogitations 


Relative 

Lavender-and-lace  work 
Seems  different  from  case  work, 
But  to  the  anointed 
They're  both  petit  pointed. 


By  LOUIS  TOWLEY 


Inflammatory  Unguent 

It's  a  common  mistake 
And  a  really  bad  break 
To  regard  a  statistic 
As  antiphlogistic. 


Contention 

Two  sides  to  a  doubt 
Make  a  parsimonious  bout. 
In  case  work's  bright  lexicon 
Each  question's  a  hexagon. 


Participation 

A  round  table  can  inspire 

A  cacophonic  choir; 

It  veritably  affords 

A  chance  for  vocal  chords ; 

Throw  out  a  chewy  crumb— 

Upspeak  the  very  dumb. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


GLEN  LEET 


CHILDREN  DON'T  VOTE!  "Ways  and  Means  is  doing  wrong  by  dependent 
children."  The  message  flashed  quickly  from  one  to  another  of  the  little  group  of 
sentinels  of  social  security  on  guard  in  Washington.  "The  vote  is  'off  the  record,' 
you  can't  publish  it  yet,  but  pass  the  word  along."  The  un- 
fortunate decision  to  reject  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  would  raise  federal  partici- 
pation in  aid  to  dependent  children  from  one  third  to  one 
half,  was  reached  at  an  executive  session  of  the  committee. 
Although  the  vote  was  secret,  some  things  just  naturally 
can't  be  kept  quiet.  Before  nightfall,  your  correspondent 
had  heard  of  it  from  four  different  sources.  Paul  Revere's 
"The  British  are  coming!"  aroused  no  more  immediate 
mobilization  than  the  words:  "They  are  doing  wrong  by 
dependent  children!"  Modern  minute  men  and  women 
reached  up  over  the  fireplace,  pulled  down  their  trusty 
flintlocks,  swung  into  immediate  action.  Air  mail  and  tele- 
graph wires  carried  the  alarm  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  brought  back  quick  and  vigorous  protest. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  a  member  of  the  committee  had  agreed  to  reopen  the 
fight  and  others  had  promised  to  stand  by  him.  They  are  armed  with  statements  and 
supporting  evidence  from  public  welfare 
administrators  from  forty-six  states,  Ha- 
waii, Alaska  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, assembled  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
crisis  by  the  Washington  News  Letter 
on  Social  Legislation.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  presentation  of  the  case  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  a  number  of 
writers  and  columnists  sat  down  to  their 
typewriters  to  do  their  bit  for  a  square 
deal  for  children. 

The  discussion  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  came  as  a  shock  and  surprise. 
The  injustice  of  the  present  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  under  which  the 
federal  government  pays  only  one  third 
of  the  cost  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
while  it  assumes  one  half  of  the  cost  of 
aid  to  the  aged  and  to  the  blind,  was  so 
apparent  that  there  seemed  little  doubt 
that  it  would  be  corrected  at  this  session. 
No  serious  opposition  was  expected,  and 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  meas- 
ure would  pass  on  its  obvious  merits. 
This,  it  appears,  was  a  mistake.  Things 
don't  happen  that  way  in  Washington. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  raising  the  taxes  when  new- 
funds  are  needed.  Its  members  are  not 
inclined  to  favor  legislation  spending 
"the  taxpayers'  money"  unless  there  are 
definite  and  specific  indications  of  a  real 
demand  for  such  expenditure.  The  nega- 
tive vote  on  the  ADC  measure  is  based 
partly  upon  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
program  would  require  additional  expen- 
ditures and  partly  because  members  of 
the  committee  have  received  few  indica- 
tions of  any  widespread  public  demand 
for  this  measure. 


THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY    BOARD    is 

careful  to  make  no  attempt  to  mobilize 
congressional  support.  Unlike  Cabinet 
officers,  who  are  political  officials,  the 
members  of  the  board  are  a  non-partisan 


administrative  group.  They  have  ad- 
ministered the  act  ably  and  have  done  a 
masterly  job  of  formulating  sound  recom- 
mendations and  presenting  them  to  Con- 
gress. Here,  Chairman  Altmeyer  feels, 
their  responsibility  ends;  they  should  not 
assume  leadership  in  any  efforts  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  Congress  on  these 
recommendations.  This  attitude  although 
unquestionably  sound  in  the  long  run, 
throws  a  great  burden  on  groups  of  pri- 
vate citizens  concerned  with  legislation 
affecting  social  security. 

A  COOPERATIVE  WORKING  RELA- 
TIONSHIP among  people  interested  in 
liberal  social  legislation  has  been  devel- 
oped in  Washington  within  the  past  two 
years,  which  in  times  of  crisis  has  been 
fairly  effective.  The  relationship  is  en- 
tirely informal  and  is  based  upon  mutual 
confidence,  respect,  and  similarity  of  ob- 
jectives. The  methods  of  these  modern 
minute  men  are  as  diversified  as  those  of 
the  Revolutionary  patriots.  Some  of 
them  are  equipped  with  heavy  artillery, 
and  some  carry  only  squirrel  guns,  which 
for  certain  types  of  operation  are  entire- 
ly appropriate.  Some  lobby  directly,  while 
others  are  equally  effective  by  passing  the 
facts  along  to  people  in  the  states  who 
may  be  moved  to  action.  On  the  present 
ADC  situation,  some  of  the  workers  are 
rallying  the  folk  back  home  while  others 
are  talking  quietly  with  members  of 
Congress.  They  work  not  by  mass  pres- 
sure or  by  propaganda,  but  through  a 
thoughtful,  well  informed  presentation 
of  the  merits  of  the  situation.  As  you 
read  this,  these  modern  minute  men  and 
other  people  interested  in  liberal  social 
legislation  may  have  lost  the  first  skirm- 
ish, but  the  war  will  not  be  over.  If  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pre- 
sents its  recommendations  on  the  Social 


Security  Act  without  doing  right  by  aid 
to  dependent  children,  the  battle  will 
continue  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate. 

REPORT  REPRESENTS  PROGRESS: 
The  Ways  and  Means  Report  on  social 
security  legislation,  despite  serious  short- 
comings, will  represent  a  real  step  for- 
ward towards  the  attainment  of  social 
security.  For  example,  it  will  recommend 
the  extension  of  old  age  insurance  to 
provide  survivors'  benefits.  More  liberal 
early  benefits  and  benefits  for  widows, 
orphans,  aged  wives  and  dependent  par- 
ents are  expected  to  increase  benefit  pay- 
ments by  over  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
next  five  years.  This  will  change  the  pro- 
gram from  a  system  of  compulsory  sav- 
ing for  old  age  to  a  broad  system  of 
social  insurance  against  insecurity.  Cov- 
erage has  been  extended  to  maritime  and 
certain  bank  employment,  but  domestic 
and  farm  workers,  public  employes,  and 
employes  of  non-profit  organizations  re- 
main outside  the  scheme  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  for  some  time. 

Old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
are  not  materially  amended.  The  ele- 
ment of  "need"  is  reemphasized,  and  the 
bill  prohibits  the  improper  disclosure  of 
information  regarding  applicants  and  re- 
cipients. The  board's  recommendations 
on  merit  systems  and  equalization  are  dis- 
regarded in  H.R.6497.  The  Senate  is 
expected  to  reinsert  them,  but  their  final 
adoption  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

IT  IS  HAPPENING  HERE:  Concentra- 
tion camps  may  be  on  the  way,  if  some  of 
the  vicious  anti-alien  legislation  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  is  enacted 
by  the  Senate.  Both  the  Dempsey  and 
Hobbs  bills  are  considered  by  many  as 
entering  wedges  for  the  persecution  of 
minorities  along  the  European  pattern. 
The  Hobbs  bill,  passed  in  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  288  to  61,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  places  of  detention  for 
aliens  subject  to  deportation.  The  Demp- 
sey bill,  which  passed  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent,  when  practically  no 
one  was  present,  would  make  subject  to 
deportation  all  aliens  who  advocate,  or 
belong  to  an  organization  which  advo- 
cates, any  change  in  our  government.  A 
number  of  other  bills  would  exclude 
aliens  from  relief,  even  though  it  meant 
that  their  children,  who  were  citizens, 
were  left  to  starve.  While  these  may  be 
killed  by  the  Senate,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment seems  more  liberal  than  the  House, 
and  if  passed  would  probably  be  vetoed, 
they  reflect  a  growing  trend  towards  to- 
talitarian methods  which  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 
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Team  Play  for  Refugees 


THE  past  month  has  been  marked  by  gains  in  organ- 
izing American  activities  for  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion abroad. 

First,  there  was  the  steady  marshalling  of  support  at 
Washington  behind  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  which  would 
open  the  way  for  a  total  of  20,000  emigre  children  this  year 
and  next — our  largest  scale  project  to  .date.  The  measure 
met  with  the  anticipated  efforts  at  obstruction.  The  element 
of  surprise  came  in  recruits  from  unlocked  for  quarters; 
Helen  Hayes,  for  example,  whose  testimony  in  her  first 
appearance  on  the  witness  stand  of  a  congressional  hearing, 
was  stabbed  with  troubled  human  concern. 

Second,  came  the  reorganization  of  the  central  body 
dealing  with  emigration  from  tyranny.  The  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Aid  to  Refugees  and  Emigrants 
Coming  from  Germany  has  had  a  signal  record  of  accom- 
plishment under  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  chairman, 
and  Cecilia  Razovsky,  executive  director.  Its  structure, 
however,  was  a  natural  evolution,  and  the  work  has  out- 
grown its  loosely  hung  cluster  of  almost  autonomous  activi- 
ties. Some  time  ago  Harry  Greenstein,  director,  Associated 
Jewish  Charities  of  Baltimore,  and  president,  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
functional  analysis;  and  in  line  with  his  recommendations, 
the  principle  of  coordination  will  begin  at  home.  There  will 
be  eight  clear-cut  divisions  with  direct  administrative  re- 
sponsibility from  top  to  bottom.  Miss  Razovsky  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  Immigration  and  International 
Service  in  which  she  has  done  some  of  her  most  creative 
work.  The  executive  director  will  be  William  Haber,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  for- 
merly administrator,  Michigan  State  Emergency  Welfare 
Relief  Commission.  [See  page  187.] 

National  Refugees  Service,  Inc.,  the  name  selected  for 
the  reorganized  coordinating  agency,  will  continue  to  main- 
tain close  relations  with  the  organizations  dealing  with  spe- 
cialized groups — such  as  the  American  Committee  for 
Christian  Refugees,  Catholic  Committee  for  German  Refu- 
gees, National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Friends  Service 
Committee,  and  so  on.  To  carry  this  process  of  cooperation 
further  Mr.  Greenstein  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  refugee  consultation  council  to  consider  the  broad  as- 
pects of  the  program.  This  council  is  now  forming. 

The  third  development  came  to  a  head  in  mid-May 
when  a  "New  York  City  Conference  on  the  Emigre  and 
the  Community"  was  called  by  the  Good  Neighbor  Com- 
mittee of  which  John  Lovejoy  Elliott  of  Hudson  Guild  and 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  is  chairman.  The  commit- 
tee itself  is  less  than  a  year  old,  a  sort  of  round  table  on 
how  to  fit  the  refugee  into  American  life.  Its  membership 
has  included  key  people  in  the  major  religious  groups  in 
New  York — Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish — and  in  such 
secular  agencies  as  the  schools,  the  settlements,  welfare  and 
refugee  organizations. 

These  members  have  felt  the  sense  of  emergency  charac- 
teristic of  the  chief  port  city  of  the  New  World  as  to  the 
reception  and  distribution  of  men,  women  and  children  who 
seek  havens  of  refuge  in  the  United  States.  But  New 
York  is  not  only  a  port — or  even  a  World's  Fair ;  it  is  a 
great  community  and,  just  because  it  is  that,  must  look  to 


wide  cooperation  in  meeting  any  broad  challenge  to  its  life 
and  spirit.  So,  over  twelve  months,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Committee  found  mutual  help  in  pooling  information  and 
experience.  The  members  sensed  that  other  New  Yorkers, 
other  agencies — public  and  private — had  the  same  needs; 
and  that  this  must  be  true  elsewhere. 

Hence  the  recent  citywide  conference,  participated  in  by 
300  individuals  and  representatives  of  organizations.  There 
were  inspirational  addresses  the  opening  night  by  Professor 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  Ernst  Wilhelm  Meyer,  formerly  of  the 
German  Embassy,  Allen  Eaton,  who  strung  the  gifts  of 
immigrants  on  the  thread  of  American  history,  and  Prof. 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  who  plumbed  the  sources  of  social 
conflict  and  race  prejudice.  Clarence  E.  Pickett  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  set  the  gauge  of  the 
work  ahead  at  five  years.  Adjustment  to  American  life  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  day;  nor  is  the  composition  of  Europe's 
troubles.  There  was  lift  at  the  closing  luncheon  in  the  ad- 
dresses by  James  G.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Political  Refugees,  Cecilia 
Razovsky,  Dr.  George  N.  Shuster  and  Helen  Hayes.  But  it 
was  the  four  consecutive  section  meetings  on  preceding  days 
that  got  closest  to  the  ground — here  the  program  of  a  met- 
ropolitan church;  there  that  of  a  church  in  a  small  mid- 
west community ;  here  the  work  of  a  great  profession  in 
overcoming  inhibitions  and  barriers  to  placement;  there 
of  another  profession  in  devising  short-cut  English  and 
speech  classes  for  educated  newcomers. 

And  hence,  in  turn,  came  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  for  a  permanent  and  expanding  organization  in 
New  York  which  might  stimulate  kindred  bodies  through- 
out the  country.  The  name  subsequently  chosen  is  Good 
Neighbor  Committee  on  the  Emigre  and  the  Community. 
Bart  Andress  is  the  director. 

The  thought  was  not  to  impinge  on  the  field  of  the  new 
National  Refugees  Service,  Inc.,  which  centers  on  the  first 
difficult  tasks  of  economic  and  social  adjustment.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  committee's  work  will  be  on  community 
acceptance  of  refugees,  not  on  their  job  placement.  The 
conference  may  be  said  to  have  recognized  that  the  least 
developed  stage  in  the  work  with  refugees  is  the  follow-up 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  make  their  way;  that  the 
hardest  nut  to  crack  is  the  lethargy  and  uninformed  opin- 
ion in  those  communities;  and  that  the  weakest  points  on 
the  whole  front  are  the  Christian  sectors  which  have  not 
been  sufficiently  aroused  to  their  stakes  in  the  personnel  of 
persecution. 

The  resolutions  of  the  conference  called  for  interchange 
of  experience  and  methods ;  for  functional  groups  and  com- 
mittees in  special  fields;  and  for  cooperation  among  religious, 
civic,  educational,  social  and  industrial  organizations.  They 
called  for  encouragement  of  the  training  of  emigres  in 
"their  obligations  and  rights  as  prospective  American  citi- 
zens," for  service  as  a  clearing  house  of  information;  for 
standing  out  "against  every  tendency  to  fasten  on  us  the 
bigotries  that  we  deplore  in  other  lands." 

In  line  with  a  provision  for  "constructive  action  with  re- 
spect to  legislation  and  administration,"  the  conference  it- 
self transmitted  a  message  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
Wagner-Rogers  bill  for  emigre  children. — PAUL  KELLOGG. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


And  Now,  Buffalo 

THIS  is  the  month  of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work.  From  June  18  to  24  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  gather  in  Buffalo  for  what  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  professional  gatherings  in  the  country.  They 
will  represent  in  their  persons  every  phase  of  the  vast  net- 
work of  social  services,  general  and  specialized,  public  and 
private,  that  stretches  over  the  United  States.  But  they  are 
more  than  representatives  of  "divers  good  causes,"  these  so- 
cial workers.  They  are  people  in  their  own  right,  possessed 
of  a  great  store  of  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  social  prob- 
lems that  complicate  American  life.  In  the  association  of 
the  conference  they  find  stimulation  and  incentive  to  make 
that  knowledge  effective  on  the  broad  front  of  social  action. 

The  conference  program  is  varied  enough  to  hold  some- 
thing specific  for  everyone,  whatever  the  field  of  his  con- 
cern or  the  area  of  his  experience  whether  at  the  grass  roots 
of  social  practice  or  in  the  laboratory  of  the  social  techni- 
cian. At  the  general  sessions  speakers  of  authority  and  dis- 
tinction will  discuss  matters  that  cut  across  all  interests. 
One  of  these  speakers,  whose  attendance  at  the  conference 
only  now  has  been  assured,  is  Alice  Masaryk  recently 
forced  out  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  German  dictators. 
Miss  Masaryk,  once  a  resident  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement,  was  president  of  the  International  Conference 
of  Social  Work  which  met  at  Frankfort-am-Main  in  1932. 
For  the  twenty  years  "before  Munich"  she  was  president 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Red  Cross,  working  to  build  the  foun- 
dations of  national  social  welfare  legislation  and  social  hy- 
giene administration  which  but  recently  she  saw  destroyed. 

The  Buffalo  conference  will  be  big  and  busy.  The  pro- 
gram holds  every  promise  that  it  also  will  be  vital  and 
vigorous. 

Adult  Education  Report 


1AHE  question  of  federal  aid  to  education  was  raised  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Adult  Education  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  in  the 
annual  report  presented  by  Morse  Cartwright,  director,  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  board.  One  section  of  the  report 
condemned  the  principle  of  federal  aid  to  education,  and 
criticized,  as  "an  invasion  on  a  permanent  basis  of  state  and 
local  rights  to  control  adult  education,"  the  Harrison- 
Fletcher  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  calls  for 
federal  grants  over  a  six-year  period  totaling  about  $900 
million,  made  to  the  states  to  be  expended  by  state  and  lo- 
cal educational  authorities  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  adult  education,  libraries,  and  so  on.  Pointing 
out  that  "control  inevitably  follows  the  purse  strings," 
Mr.  Cartwright  sees  danger  of  interference  with  freedom 
of  educational  enterprise  only  in  federal  aid,  presupposing 
that  local  control  or  private  financing  insures  education  "as 
free  as  possible  from  undisclosed  bias  and  ulterior  motive." 
The  report  does  not  consider  other  aspects  of  the  question 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  brought  forward  had 
there  been  subsequent  discussions  of  the  report  from  the 
floor.  For  example,  it  disregards  the  inequalities  in  tax  re- 


sources leading  to  the  present  inequalities  in  educational 
opportunities  for  both  children  and  adults  in  the  different 
states,  and  overlooks  the  danger  to  democracy  inherent  in 
this  situation. 

Later,  at  the  business  session  of  the  conference,  attended 
by  fewer  than  a  third  of  the  delegates,  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  principle  of  federal  aid  to  education  was  de- 
feated by  a  single  vote,  after  a  discussion  not  of  the  issue 
itself,  but  of  the  propriety  of  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
membership  attempting  to  speak  for  the  organization.  A 
motion  was  unanimously  passed,  however,  directing  the 
executive  board  to  proceed  at  once  to  devise  and  to  use  some 
method  for  obtaining  the  opinion  on  public  questions  in 
the  educational  field  of  the  members  of  the  organization — 
teachers,  administrators  and  agencies  carrying  on  adult  edu- 
cation projects  throughout  the  country. 

Against  Pigeon-Holing 

IN  Chicago  last  month  occurred  a  demonstration  of  what 
can  happen  when  organizations  come  out  of  the  pigeon- 
holes of  their  special  concerns.  For  three  days  some  fifty 
public  welfare  and  public  housing  officials,  brought  together 
by  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  sat  down  for  a 
frank  discussion  of  their  differences.  Wary  at  first,  each 
group  soon  found  that  it  did  not  need  to  convert  the  other 
to  much  of  anything.  They  were  nearer  together  in  their 
way  of  thinking  than  they  had  realized.  In  the  face  of  com- 
mon problems  calling  for  vigorous  and  united  effort,  any 
differences  as  to  whose  job  is  what  lost  their  importance. 
Each  group  came  to  the  meeting  talking  about  "our"  prob- 
lem. Both  groups  left  talking  about  "the"  problem.  En- 
trusted to  a  joint  committee  of  the  APWA  and  the  NAHO 
was  the  follow  up  on  knotty  aspects  of  it — for  example,  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  relief  rent  payments  on  housing 
standards  and  on  the  economy  of  municipalities. 

Organizations  concerned  with  the  public  welfare  tend  to 
specialize.  That  is  natural  and  proper  provided  that  spe- 
cialization does  not  preclude  awareness  of  the  broad  issues 
that  cut  across  the  whole  field.  Such  conferences  as  this  one 
in  Chicago,  such  active  joint  committees  as  the  APWA 
has  with  the  NAHO,  the  American  Hospital  Association 
and  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  are  guaran- 
tees against  pigeon-holing. 

For  the  Million 

SOMETHING  like  a  hundred  thousand  New  York 
City  children  will  go  to  camp  this  summer  for  a  fort- 
night or  so  as  guests  of  various  private  social  agencies.  But 
nearly  a  million  boys  and  girls  will  not  enjoy  such  out- 
ings. And  that,  says  Joanna  M.  Lindlof,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  unfair  discrimination.  Summer 
camps  are  a  necessity,  she  contends,  and  not  a  luxury,  and 
should  be  operated  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  all  chil- 
dren. With  characteristic  energy  Mrs.  Lindlof  proposes 
to  make  a  demonstration.  By  means  of  a  fund  subscribed  in 
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part  by  teachers,  a  hundred  school  children  will  spend  a 
month  this  summer  at  one  or  another  of  the  Life  Camps. 
A  complete  history  of  each  child  will  be  made  before  and 
after  the  camp  experience  so  that  its  effect  on  his  health, 
school  grades,  social  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  may 
be  studied.  The  result,  Mrs.  Lindlof  anticipates,  will  sup- 
ply abundant  ammunition  for  her  campaign  for  a  citywide 
program  of  school-operated  summer  camps. 

New  York — Again  a  Housing  Leader 

ONCE  again  New  York  State  made  housing  history 
when,  in  its  final  hours,  the  legislature  passed  the 
Desmond-Moffat  bills  to  implement  the  housing  and  slum 
clearance  amendment  approved  by  the  voters  last  Novem- 
ber. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1939,  page  61.] 
Thus  New  York  becomes  the  first  state  in  the  union  to 
pledge  its  credit  and  cash  for  housing  purposes.  The  state 
can  now  lend  to  localities  up  to  a  total  of  $150  million  for 
low  cost  housing  projects;  it  may  also  enter  in  contracts 
for  subsidies  not  exceeding  $250,000  annually — not  more 
than  $50  million  to  be  loaned  nor  more  than  $250,000  to 
be  expended  in  subsidies  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Two 
thirds  of  both  loans  and  subsidies  are  to  be  made  available 
to  New  York  City,  the  remainder  going  to  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  amortization  period  is  to  be  fifty  years,  and  ten- 
ant selection  to  be  under  local  housing  authorities.  Fur- 
thermore, localities  may  use  their  credit  up  to  two  percent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  their  property  to  finance  addi- 
tional projects  provided  they  service  the  necessary  loans 
through  certain  specified  new  taxes. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond  stood  out  to  the  last 
against  amendments  which  would  have  vitiated  the  bill, 
and  thanks  to  the  calling  of  an  eleventh  hour  conference  of 
leaders  by  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  the  measure  as 
finally  passed  constitutes  a  soundly  constructive  basis  for 
the  state's  future  housing  program.  In  passing,  a  bow 
should  be  made  to  the  metropolitan  dailies  for  the  editorial 
fight  they  put  up  during  the  critical  legislative  days  of  early 
May.  This  interest  augurs  favorably  for  a  well  informed 
public  opinion  when  the  time  comes  for  another  legislature 
to  correct  any  weakness  in  this  year's  statute. 

Richard  Clarke  Cabot 

IN  Dr.  Cabot's  eyes,  beauty  in  human  relationships  was 
at  its  best  when  experienced  in  the  midst  of  natural 
loveliness — a  rule  that  works  two  ways,  enhancing  both. 
His  genius  was  most  telling  when  he  illuminated  or  initi- 
ated the  interplay  of  either  aptitudes  or  activities.  Taken 
separately  and  together,  work,  play,  love  and  worship  dis- 
closed unsuspected  qualities  at  his  hands  in  a  matchless 
book,  "What  Men  Live  By."  He  himself  made  signal  con- 
tributions to  four  great  fields — medicine,  religion,  ethics, 
and  social  work.  And  again,  it  was  along  their  borderlands 
that  he  made  some  of  his  most  original  discoveries. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  on  May  8  at  seventy,  Dr.  Cabot 
was  engaged  in  a  comparative  case  study  of  groups  of  chil- 
dren over  a  term  of  years,  devised  ingeniously  to  throw  light 
on  how  far  our  modern  techniques  actually  affect  young 
lives.  He  was  only  thirteen  years  out  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  when  he  instituted  medical  social  service  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston.  That  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  conceiving  of  patients  as  people,  in  throwing  em- 
phasis from  the  hospital  to  the  home  arid  to  aftercare,  in 
bringing  the  social  worker  alongside  physician  and  surgeon 


in  a  system  that  was  to  spread  throughout  the  world.  Later 
he  brought  the  same  insurgency  to  bear  on  the  training  of 
ministers,  advocating  a  clinical  year  to  be  spent  in  dealing 
with  people  in  medical  and  social  institutions  before  ventur- 
ing out  into  a  parish. 

Dr.  Cabot's  long  service  as  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  was  to  be  matched  by  equally 
distinguished  service  as  professor  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard 
University.  At  various  points  of  the  compass  in  his  career 
were  his  authoritative  works  on  the  heart ;  his  hospital  ser- 
vice in  war-torn  France  (from  which  he  returned  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel) ;  his  presidency  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  1931;  the  gold  medal  bestowed  by  the 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences;  his  creative  citizenship  in  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge;  his  gifts  of  time  and  money  to  Sim- 
mons College;  his  engagingness,  openness,  downrightness ; 
his  insight  and  his  courage. 

More  intimately,  in  the  skein  of  Survey  Associates  he 
was  a  rare  friend,  a  participant  from  the  time  of  our  found- 
ing, a  generous  contributor,  a  writer  whose  pages  were  a 
joy  and  a  challenge — and  the  stoutest  of  defenders  of  edi- 
torial freedom. 

And  So  On  .  .  . 

WHILE  the  resolution  of  the  178  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  House  of  Delegates 
condemning  the  Wagner  health  bill  was  to  be  expected,  its 
unanimous  character  came  as  somewhat  of  a  shock.  Was 
the  federal  government's  indictment  of  the  AMA  the 
boomerang  that  drove  into  line  those  courageous  "insur- 
gents" who  formerly  stood  out  for  reform?  Are  they  to  join 
those  who  are  already  testifying  before  a  Senate  committee 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  let  well  enough 
alone  because  "no  emergency  of  sickness  faces  us?"  •  • 
The  Senate  now  has  joined  the  House  in  strangling  the 
labeling  and  coloring  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetics  Act  of  1938  before  their  date  of  effectiveness. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1939,  page  143.]  The  new 
bill  postpones  the  date  to  January  1,  1940,  or  longer.  Coun- 
sel for  the  grocery  and  drug  manufacturers  confidently 
trusts  that  Senator  Pepper's  amendment  that  the  "longer" 
can  apply  only  to  July  1,  1940,  will  be  deleted  in  confer- 
ence committee.  •  •  Hadassah,  women's  Zionist  organiza- 
tion in  America,  and  the  American  Jewish  Physician's 
Committee  have  cooperated  in  building  the  first  non-sectar- 
ian medical  center  in  Palestine,  the  Rothschild-Hadassah 
University  Hospital  recently  opened  on  Mt.  Scopous.  It 
will  serve  persons  of  all  races  and  creeds.*  •  The  Boys' 
Club  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow  was  the  theme  of  the 
thirty-third  annual  convention  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
recently  held  in  New  York.  There  are  now  333  club  units 
affiliated  with  the  organization.  •  •  Police  protection  costs 
average  you  and  me  $5.16  a  year,  says  the  yearbook  of  the 
International  City  Managers  Association.  If  we  live  in  a 
big  city  it  costs  us  $7.37,  if  in  a  small  one  $3.11.  The 
total  bill  for  all  of  us  comes  close  to  $230  million  annual- 
ly ••  Scranton,  Pa.,  proposes  to  make  motorists  safety 
conscious  by  branding  for  thirty  days  the  cars  of  reckless 
drivers.  First  offenders  would  have  a  yellow  ring  painted 
on  the  tails  of  their  cars,  second  offenders  a  blue  ring,  third 
offenders  a  red.  •  •  As  a  substitute  for  its  adult  education 
forums,  recently  discontinued  as  a  measure  of  economy,  the 
New  York  City  WPA  proposes  to  offer  free  popular  lec- 
tures on  current  events,  but  "without  editorial  comment, 
expository  not  argumentative  in  nature." 
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The  Social  Front 


Among  the  States 

jyriNNESOTA  has  joined  the  civil 
service  "white  list"  with  a  law 
setting  up  a  comprehensive,  statewide 
merit  system.  Other  states  that  have 
fallen  in  line  this  year  are  Alabama,  New 
Mexico  and  Rhode  Island.  Under  the 
Minnesota  law  present  employes  of  five 
years'  standing  will  be  "blanketed  in" 
subject  to  a  six  months'  probationary  pe- 
riod. Those  of  shorter  service  must  pass 
qualifying  examinations  within  the  next 
two  years.  Military  veterans  of  what- 
ever length  of  employment  automatically 
get  civil  service  status.  The  law  will  be 
administered  by  a  state  department  of 
civil  service  with  a  board  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  a  director 
appointed  by  the  board  after  competitive 
examination. 

Not  all  the  news  from  the  civil  service 
front  is  good  news.  Michigan's  law,  won 
in  1937  after  a  hard  fight,  has  been 
doomed  by  action  of  the  legislature. 
Since  the  change  last  winter  in  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  state  administra- 
tion, Michigan's  welfare  set-up  has  gone 
through  a  series  of  upheavals  which  have 
left  only  vestigial  remains  of  the  inte- 
grated program  developed  by  the  Wel- 
fare and  Relief  Study  Commission.  It 
now  seems  probable  that  the  legislature 
will  transfer  to  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission the  functions  of  the  Michigan 
Child  Guidance  Institute,  an  agency  of 
growing  importance  and  authority,  with, 
in  transit,  a  drastic  manhandling  of  its 
budget. 

Advances— The  recent  session  of  the 
Minnesota  legislature  ushered  in  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  welfare  set-up  which 
was  welcomed  by  social  workers.  Though 
the  public  welfare  section  of  the  state 
reorganization  act  did  not  follow  specifi- 
cally all  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  auth- 
orities view  it  as  a  forward  step.  Through 
it  the  legislature  abolished  the  old  Board 
of  Control  and  established  a  Department 
of  Social  Security,  consisting  of  the  divi- 
sion of  employment  and  security,  the  divi- 
sion of  institutions,  the  division  of  social 
welfare.  The  division  directors  form  the 
Board  of  Social  Security  which  will  co- 
ordinate functions  and  budgets  and  ar- 
range for  the  common  use  of  facilities. 
Chairman  of  the  board  is  the  director  of 
social  welfare;  its  secretary,  the  director 
of  institutions.  The  director  of  social 
welfare  is  responsible  for  all  non-institu- 
tional welfare  activities  in  the  state  in- 
cluding relief  and  categorical  assistance, 
services  for  the  mentally  or  physically 
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handicapped,  and  such  child  welfare  ac- 
tivities as  guardianship  and  licensing  and 
supervision  of  private  child-caring  agen- 
cies. Also  under  his  supervision  is  the 
State  Board  of  Parole.  The  director  of 
employment  and  social  insurance  will 
administer  the  state  employment  service 
and  unemployment  compensation.  The 
director  of  institutions  will  operate  all 
state  institutions.  No  appointments  have 
been  made,  at  this  writing,  to  the  three 
important  posts. 

Cuts — Economy,  which  habitually  en- 
ters through  the  public  welfare  door — 
often  knocking  it  off  its  hinges — made  no 
exception  in  its  approach  to  the  state  of 
Georgia.  Sixty-four  welfare  department 
employes  and  16,000  needy  persons  re- 
cently were  brushed  aside  in  one  fell 
swoop.  The  latter  were  public  assistance 
recipients  dropped  from  the  rolls  as  of 
May  1.  The  case  load  reduction  was  ef- 
fected through  financial  quotas  to  the 
counties  which  were  left  to  choose  those 
to  be  dropped  "as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a  case  work  basis."  That  this  was  accom- 


Gratifying  if  not  surprising  was 
news  of  the  appointment  of  Walter 
W.  Pettit  as  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  to 
succeed  the  late  Porter  R.  Lee.  Mr. 
Pettit,  Dr.  Pettit  if  you  like  (his 
Ph.D.  is  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity), has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
school  for  twenty-four  years,  ever 
since  he  came  home  from  the 
World  War,  which  he  "spent"  in 
Russia.  Directing  the  school  with 
its  faculty  of  thirty-nine  instruc- 
tors and  850  students  will  not  be 
exactly  a  new  responsibility  for 
him  since  he  acted  in  that  capacity, 
at  intervals,  for  two  years  before 
Mr.  Lee's  death. 


plished  "not  too  badly"  is  attributed  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  county  boards. 

Welfare  department  employes  who  kept 
their  jobs  got  10  to  \2l/2  percent  salary 
cuts.  Two  important  officials  "released" 
from  the  department  were  Frances  Steele, 
director  of  child. welfare,  and  Gertrude 
Longden,  supervisor  of  the  social  service 
staff. 

The  staff  and  pay  reductions  are  cal- 
culated to  save  the  state  and  counties 
$190,243  a  year.  The  action  was  based 
on  the  attorney  general's  opinion  that 
the  governor  has  the  power  to  slash  per- 
sonnel and  to  effect  other  savings  in  a 
state  department  when  funds  are  low. 
Alarmed  by  the  threat  to  standards,  the 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  or- 
ganizing a  pressure  group  to  work  for 
two  main  objectives  to  relieve  the  criti- 
cal public  welfare  situation.  One  is  a 
statewide  merit  system  and  the  other  a 
complete  revision  of  the  tax  system. 

New  Laws — All  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  Conant  case  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1939,  page  48]  have 
been  swept  aside  by  new  legislation  in 
the  state  of  Washington  allowing  not 
only  actual  support  from  relatives  to  be 
counted  as  a  resource  in  computing  eligi- 
bility for  categorical  assistance  but  also 
ability  of  relatives  to  support.  Other 
legislation  created  a  fact-finding  welfare 
survey  commission  of  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  a  social 
security  committee  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  Budget  and  Business  and  a  gov- 
ernor-appointed member.  The  committee 
will  be  concerned  with  budget  approval, 
allocation  of  funds  and  consideration  of 
a  merit  system.  The  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  employment  service  divi- 
sions were  separated  by  the  legislature 
from  the  Department  of  Social  Security 
and  placed  under  a  one-man  compensa- 
tion and  placement  commission.  Public 
assistance  duties  of  the  state  and  counties 
were  clarified  by  designating  the  state 
as  the  supervising  agency  and  the  thirty- 
nine  counties  as  administrative  agencies. 

Deadlock — Public  dependents  are  not 
the  only  persons  affected  in  New  Jersey 
by  a  legislative  delay  of  five  months  in 
providing  for  relief  financing.  Remark- 
able patience  has  been  shown  by  the  gro- 
cers to  whom  the  municipalities  owe  a 
total  of  $12  million  on  relief  orders  filled 
since  last  October.  The  local  communi- 
ties have  been  unable  to  pay  their  bills 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  state  to 
furnish  its  75  percent  of  the  relief  costs. 
Of  the  $22,889,987  spent  for  relief  in  the 
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state  in  1938,  $9  million  remained  a  defi- 
cit. Of  this  the  state  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  $7,100,000.  Though  the  legislature 
met  in  January,  it  was  April  before  any 
portion  of  the  debt  was  met.  Finally  $3 
million  was  diverted  from  the  monies 
the  State  Highway  Department  owed  to 
the  State  Sinking  Fund,  but  at  this  writ- 
ing not  a  dollar  had  reached  the  grocers. 
The  legislative  stalemate  has  been  caused 
by  three  unswerving  points  of  view:  that 
present  state  revenues  are  sufficient  for 
relief  purposes;  that  a  bond  issue  should 
be  floated;  that  new  taxes  are  necessary. 
Any  attempt  made  by  advocates  of  either 
viewpoint  to  clear  up  the  deficit  or  to 
provide  relief  funds  for  the  present  year 
has  been  defeated  by  a  coalition  of  the 
champions  of  the  other  two  viewpoints. 
On  the  basis  of  the  75  percentage  for  the 
state's  share — a  percentage  not  fixed  by 
the  law — it  is  estimated  that  the  state 
must  find  an  additional  $15  million  for 
relief  purposes  this  year. 

In  Massachusetts— The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  is  proceeding  under 
full  steam  with  August  1  as  the  date  set 
for  its  completion.  The  state  is  being  di- 
vided into  six  districts  each  with  a  staff 
of  upwards  of  thirty  to  be  selected  by 
civil  service  examinations.  These  district 
staffs  will  supervise  all  public  assistance 
services  to  which  the  state  contributes 
funds  including  "unsettled  cases"  which 
constitute  about  25  percent  of  the  direct 
relief  load  throughout  the  state.  The  dis- 
trict set-up  will  not  be  on  a  categorical 
basis  as  it  is  now.  Assistance  at  the  local 
level  in  Massachusetts  is  administered  by 
351  boards  in  as  many  "towns,"  the 
Massachusetts  equivalent  of  counties. 
Many  of  these  boards  have  no  paid  per- 
sonnel, and  in  any  case  local  personnel  is 
not  subject  to  state  civil  service  control. 
In-service  training  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  program  with  courses 
starting  this  summer  for  the  state  staff 
and  with  a  director  of  training  attached 
to  the  state  office  who  will  organize  and 
promote  courses  for  local  staffs. 

Liberalized  Law— Children,  old  peo- 
ple, and  the  blind  benefited  by  action  of 
the  last  meeting  of  West  Virginia's  legis- 
lature. In  amending  the  Public  Welfare 
Law  of  1936  the  legislature  raised  the 
ADC  limitation  from  $12  for  the  first 
child  and  $8  for  each  additional  child  to 
$18  and  $12  respectively.  Citizenship  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  to  old  age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  the  blind  were  elimi- 
nated and  residence  requirements  eased. 

In  Print— "Relief  and  Welfare  Organ- 
ization in  California,"  by  Victor  Jones 
is  Number  5  in  the  series  of  reviews  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration of  the  University  of  California 
at  the  request  of  the  state  legislature. 
(See  page  188  for  Number  4.)  The  study 


compares  all  types  of  public  welfare  set- 
ups of  other  states  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  problem  of  what  is  best  for  California. 
Questions  of  integration,  local  autonomy, 
financial  relationship  between  state  and 
local  units  and  agency  structure  are  pre- 
sented through  existing  examples  and 
references  to  other  studies.  The  study  is 
completely  factual  and  presents  no  rec- 
ommendations. From  the  bureau,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Relief  and  WPA 

D  ETURNS  so  far  from  the  game  of 
•^  "truth,"  sponsored  by  WPA,  the 
U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  nine 
other  organizations  to  gather  together 
an  appraisal  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  federal  relief  program,  have  been  fa- 
vorable to  the  federal  agency.  New  York 
City's  committee  of  three  named  two 
accomplishments  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  unstinted  praise:  the  prevention 
of  personal  and  family  disintegration  and 
the  tremendous  improvement  in  public 
facilities  and  services.  An  upstate  New 
York  committee  of  five  sent  in  a  similar 
answer  based  on  a  study  of  local  senti- 
ment throughout  the  area.  Only  two  offi- 
cials questioned  by  the  committee  denied 
the  value  of  the  program  either  as  main- 
taining the  employability  of  the  jobless 
or  producing  satisfactory  physical  results. 

The  Rural  Problem — Poor  soil,  low 
wages,  meager  education  and  depleted 
forests  have  combined  with  the  depres- 
sion and  drought  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  present  a  relief  situation  un- 
precedented in  the  nation's  history.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  problem  in  thirty- 
two  states  is  presented  in  a  monograph, 
"Changing  Aspects  in  Rural  Relief,"  by 
A.  R.  Mangus,  published  by  the  WPA 
division  of  social  research.  The  study, 
based  on  383  sample  counties  and  town- 
ships, shows  that  the  rural  relief  prob- 
lem is  greatest  in  those  areas  which  have 
been  most  dependent  on  non-agricultural 
sources  for  income.  Thus  the  mining 
areas  of  the  Appalachian-Ozark  sec- 
tions of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri have  suffered  along  with  the  great 
cut-over  areas  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  while  the  hay  and  dairy 
regions  of  the  East  and  the  Middle- 
western  corn  belt  have  suffered  much 
less.  Nearly  24  percent  of  all  rural  per- 
sons have  received  public  aid  sometime 
during  the  depression.  The  largest  total 
load  occurred  in  January  1935  when  16 
percent  of  the  rural  population  was  on 
relief  at  once.  The  load  never  has  been 
stable  as  harvests,  drought,  flood,  tem- 
porary employment,  the  availability  or 
lack  of  relief  funds  all  cause  a  constant 
shifting  on  and  off  the  rolls. 

An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
rural  families  comprises  part  of  the 
monograph.  More  than  one  fifth  of  all 


the  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixty-four  in  the  cases  studied  had  less 
than  a  fourth  grade  education.  A  fourth 
of  the  families  were  comparative  new- 
comers to  their  counties  having  lived 
there  less  than  ten  years.  Part  time  em- 
ployment existed  in  only  12  percent  of 
the  families  and  earnings  averaged  $5  a 
week.  Each  family  head  had  an  average 
of  two  dependents.  Two  thirds  of  all  the 
households  included  children  under  six- 
teen, with  an  average  of  three  to  a 
household.  Average  family  relief  grants 
during  the  period  studied  (1935)  ran 
between  $10  and  $18  a  month.  They  are 
now  about  $12. 

A  fuller  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
rural  relief  families  may  be  found  in  an- 
other monograph  of  the  WPA  division 
of  social  research,  "Rural  Families  on 
Relief,"  by  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and 
Nathan  L.  Whetten.  Here  realistic  pho- 
tographs of  the  various  types  of  rural 
relief  families  give  life  to  the  statistics 
and  percentages  which  have  evolved 
from  a  survey  in  254  counties  or  town- 
ships in  nine  agricultural  areas.  The  re- 
port compares  the  regional  differences 
which  exist  as  to  occupational  origin, 
employability  and  age  of  family  head, 
family  structure,  size  and  fertility,  and 
family  mobility  or  "cultural  stability." 
Four  factors  are  enumerated  as  deter- 
mining the  incidence  and  amount  of  re- 
lief in  rural  areas:  the  employability 
and  capability  of  family  members,  un- 
employment resulting  from  industrial 
depression,  unemployment  resulting  from 
weather  conditions,  and  "social  action 
for  improving  the  standards  of  living." 

Veto — "Little  WPA's"  were  vetoed 
recently  for  New  York  when  Governor 
Lehman  sent  back  a  bill  which  would 
have  permitted  local  communities  to  set 
up  work  relief  projects.  Since  the  bill 
carried  no  appropriation  for  covering 
the  40  percent  of  the  costs  to  be  financed 
by  the  state,  the  governor  accused  it  of 
a  "complete  disregard  of  realities."  He 
also  objected  to  "competition"  with  the 
federal  work  relief  program. 

Property — The  middle  of  May  brought 
suspension  of  the  use  of  the  repayment 
bond  required  of  all  public  assistance 
recipients  in  Pennsylvania  since  April  1. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1939, 
page  145.]  The  suspension  was  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Assistance 
following  the  passage  by  the  legislature 
of  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  require- 
ment of  the  bond  pending  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  would  make  its  ap- 
plication more  lenient.  The  new  legisla- 
tion, which  already  has  been  introduced, 
would  provide  that  only  real  and  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  recipients  at  the 
time  relief  is  granted  shall  be  liable  for 
repayment  and  that  a  judgment  against 
a  recipient's  home  and  furnishings  shall 
not  be  enforced  during  his  lifetime.  At 
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present  the  only  types  of  property  which 
applicants  may  own  and  still  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  public  aid  are:  residence 
and  home  furnishings  "not  of  unusual 
value,"  unsalable  non-resident  real  es- 
tate, a  car  which  cannot  be  sold  for  "any 
appreciable  amount  of  cash"  and  is  need- 
ed and  used  only  for  work  opportunities, 
"frozen"  assets. 

Aliens  Again — In  California  where 
the  State  Relief  Administration  was 
called  on  to  furnish  the  assembly  with 
figures  on  relief  to  aliens,  it  was  found 
that  though  14  percent  of  the  cases  aided 
from  July  1,  1937  to  December  1,  1938 
were  alien-headed  families,  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  persons  receiving  relief  were 
aliens.  In  other  words,  70  percent  of  the 
person*  included  in  alien-headed  cases 
were  citizens.  Curiosity  prompted  the 
relief  administration  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  relief  rolls 
as  of  October  1937  and  furnish  further 
information  not  requested  by  the  assem- 
bly: more  than  80  percent  of  the  aliens 
had  been  in  the  United  States  over  sev- 
teen  years;  only  one  tenth  of  one  per- 
cent had  been  here  less  than  seven  years. 
Results  of  a  similar  survey  in  Penn- 
sylvania made  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  at  legislative  request 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1939, 
page  114]  show  that  95  percent  of  the 
recipients  of  general  relief  are  citizens, 
one  percent  are  aliens  who  have  applied 
for  citizenship,  4  percent  are  aliens  who 
have  made  no  move  to  become  citizens. 
Of  the  773,050  persons  on  the  rolls  as  of 
March  25,  1939,  a  total  of  43,131  were 
aliens.  Thirteen  percent  of  all  cases  con- 
tained one  or  more  aliens.  Family  and 
single  person  cases  among  this  13  percent 
were  about  equal,  but  the  family  cases 
contained  more  than  twice  as  many  citi- 
zens as  aliens.  The  categorical  relief 
groups  were  also  found  to  be  95  percent 
American  with  the  exception  of  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  recipients  where 
the  citizenship  rate  was  even  greater — 
97  percent.  In  the  latter  group  only  fifty 
children  were  aliens,  mothers  having 
been  included  in  the  count  of  2684  aliens 
out  of  90,644  recipients. 

Youth  and  Education 

C\F  46,000  men  and  women  who  gradu- 
^-^  ated  from  colleges  and  universities 
between  1928  and  1935,  95  percent  of 
those  desiring  employment  are  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  employed,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  ("Economic  Status  of  Col- 
lege Alumni,"  price  25  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.)  About  60  percent  have  never 
been  unemployed;  only  2  percent  of  the 
men  and  one  percent  of  the  women  have 
ever  been  on  relief.  About  one  fourth  of 
the  men  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  women 


are  at  work  in  their  chosen  fields;  but  al- 
most a  third  of  the  men  and  a  fifth  of 
the  women  accepted  uncongenial  jobs  be- 
cause they  could  not  obtain  employment 
along  their  preferred  lines.  A  third  of  the 
group  obtained  their  first  jobs  by  per- 
sonal effort  alone;  but  almost  as  many 
(one  fourth),  through  experience  gained 
in  working  their  way  through  college. 
About  20  percent  were  placed  by  the  em- 
ployment bureau  of  their  college  or  uni- 
versity, 10  percent  through  family  influ- 
ence, 2  percent  through  fraternity  friends. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  men  were 
$1314  in  their  first  year  after  graduation, 
$2383  after  eight  years;  for  women,  the 
figures  are  $1092,  and  $1606.  The  best 
paid  fields  for  men,  this  study  shows,  are 
dentistry,  medicine,  law,  public  service, 
architecture,  insurance,  research,  forestry, 
business;  the  poorest  paid,  journalism, 
the  ministry,  clerical  work.  The  best  paid 
occupations  for  women  are  nursing  and 
teaching.  Graduates  of  large  colleges  and 
universities  were  found  to  be  better  paid 
than  graduates  of  small  institutions.  The 
study  covered  graduates  of  thirty-one  in- 
stitutions including  large  public  and  pri- 
vate universities  (for  example  Boston, 
Chicago,  Southern  California),  and  such 
small  colleges  as  Duquesne,  Mercer, 
Colorado  State.  It  did  not  include  the 
great  eastern  colleges — Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  so  on. 

Meetings — The  general  theme  of  the 
seventy-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  July  2-6,  will  be 
"The  Responsibilities  of  Our  Profession." 
.  .  .  The  program  of  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Adult  Education  held  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  May  15-17,  was  built  around 
the  theme:  "Minorities — and  Democ- 
racy: an  Opportunity  for  American 
Adult  Education." 

"All  the  Children"— The  fourth  of 
the  illustrated  annual  reports  under  this 
title  issued  by  Harold  G.  Campbell,  New 
York  City  superintendent  of  schools,  pic- 
tures and  describes  the  academic,  artistic, 
vocational  and  other  studies  and  activi- 
ties of  elementary  and  highschool  chil- 
dren in  the  school  system  of  the  city.  It 
also  includes  the  adult  classes  in  English 
and  citizenship,  which  last  year  had  an 
enrollment  of  40,000.  The  report  is 
hailed  by  editorial  writers  as  the  best 
possible  argument  for  caution  in  such 
slashes  in  the  educational  budget  as  are 
now  being  urged  in  the  state  legislature. 
.  .  .  New  York  City  school  children  are 
for  the  first  time  above  the  nationwide 
average  in  reading  ability,  according  to 
a  report  by  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools.  A  reading  test, 
given  to  46,000  pupils  in  the  6-B  grade 
in  550  schools  disclosed  that  they  are  two 


months  in  advance  of  the  "normal  rate" 
for  the  entire  country.  In  1935,  a  similar 
study  of  22,000  pupils  on  the  same  level 
showed  them  three  months  behind  the 
average  of  the  country.  Special  remedial 
classes  and  the  WPA  reading  project 
have  been  important  factors,  Mr.  Bayne 
states,  in  stepping  up  the  reading  level 
the  equivalent  of  a  half  year  within  three 
years. 

Work  Camp — A  "work  camp  for  de- 
mocracy" to  be  held  August  7  to  Septem- 
ber 4  at  West  Park,  N.Y.,  is  announced 
by  A.  D.  Black  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  (2  West  64  Street,  New  York), 
the  executive  director  of  the  project.  The 
camp  will  have  as  managing  director  Dr. 
Richard  Gothe,  who  organized  and  di- 
rected twenty  voluntary  work  camps  for 
students  in  pre-Nazi  Germany.  The  camp 
is  planned  as  "an  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy." Campers  will  include  college 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
young  trade  unionists,  representatives  of 
Negro  youth  organizations,  and  recently 
arrived  refugees.  Membership  is  limited 
to  sixty.  The  program  will  include  "use- 
ful work,"  study,  sports,  illustrative  field 
trips,  and  cooperative  living. 

Record  and  Report — "Radio  in  Edu- 
cation," written  by  the  Federal  Writers 
Project  in  Pennsylvania  and  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  gives  background,  present 
activities  and  opportunities  of  a  new  edu- 
cational field.  .  .  .  "Forum  Planning 
Handbook,"  by  John  W.  Studebaker  and 
Chester  Williams,  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  is 
a  useful  "how  to  do  it"  manual.  Copies 
from  the  Federal  Forum  Demonstrations, 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  "Administrative 
Ability:  Its  Discovery  and  Development," 
by  W.  V.  Bingham  examines  one  of  the 
thorny  problems  of  education  for  public 
service  today.  Price  25  cents  from  the 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

CCC  Study — Preliminary  data  from 
its  study  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  have  been  given  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Commission,  744  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.C.  In  the  course  of 
the  study,  nearly  10,000  enrollees  were 
tested  in  250  selected  camps  in  all  corps 
areas.  Case  studies  were  also  made  of 
220  enrollees,  half  of  them  after  they  had 
returned  to  their  home  communities.  The 
study  gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  boys  in  the  CCC:  average  age,  nine- 
teen years;  37  percent  from  broken 
homes;  24  percent  of  the  mothers  and  21 
percent  of  the  fathers  of  the  enrollees 
were  foreign  born.  The  families  from 
which  CCC  boys  come  are  relatively 
large,  averaging  5.5  children;  average 
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school  grade  completed  is  8.7,  but  it  took 
the  average  enrollee  eleven  years  to  reach 
this  level,  "indicating  on  the  whole  that 
the  enrollees  have  not  been  well  adjusted 
in  our  school  programs."  Seven  out  of 
every  ten  enrollees  had  had  jobs  before 
entering  the  CCC,  but  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  jobs  had  been  only  two 
months.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  the 
commission,  with  the  approval  of  camp 
officials,  is  beginning  "a  project  of  imple- 
mentation," designed  to  improve  educa- 
tional offerings  in  the  CCC  and  also  in 
selected  resident  centers  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  These  programs 
will  be  carried  out  in  thirty  places  under 
the  direction  of  Kenneth  Holland  who 
supervised  the  CCC  study.  No  final  re- 
port on  the  study  will  be  released  until 
the  implementation  program  is  completed. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

C  OME  of  the  changes  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  included  in 
H.5435  introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Mary  Norton  of  New  Jersey  are  caus- 
ing serious  concern  to  proponents  of  the 
act.  Chief  among  them  are  the  provisions 
which  would  relax  overtime  in  agricul- 
tural occupations  and  which,  it  is  held, 
would  go  far  to  break  down  standards 
in  the  lumbering  industry;  exemption  of 
messengers  from  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  act;  the  changes  in  the 
home  work  provisions  which  follow  rec- 
ommendations made  by  employers  in  the 
knit  goods  industry. 

IRI  Meetings — The  International  In- 
dustrial Relations  Institute  (U.S.A. 
Center,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York) 
announces  that  its  annual  study  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  The  Hague,  August 
31  to  September  2,  will  be  preparatory 
to  calling  at  The  Hague  in  1941  a  world 
conference  on  standards  of  living.  The 
aim  of  the  world  conference — the  de- 
cennial anniversary  of  the  World  Social 
Economic  Congress  in  Amsterdam  in 
1931 — will  be  the  "study  and  promotion 
of  methods  of  achieving  full  utilization 
of  resources,  natural  and  developed,  for 
livelihood  and  culture  throughout  the 
world."  An  American  regional  confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  New  York  in  De- 
cember on  "the  effects  of  changing  tech- 
nology on  labor  and  management." 

Work  Week  at  Geneva — Postpone- 
ment of  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  reduction  of  hours  of  work  will  be 
proposed  to  the  International  Labor 
Conference  when  it  convenes  in  Geneva, 
June  8.  The  report  from  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  on  hours  of  work 
discloses  that  of  twenty-five  governments 
which  have  replied  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  ILO  last  fall,  only  seven 
favor  a  forty-hour  week.  Nine  are  def- 
initely opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the 


work  week  below  forty-eight  hours,  and 
the  remaining  nine,  while  favoring  the 
principle  of  a  shorter  work  week,  de- 
clared they  could  not  contemplate  a  re- 
duction at  this  time.  "It  is  obvious,"  says 
the  report,  "that  they  [the  governments] 
wish  to  remain  free,  in  order  to  meet 
any  obligations  that  may  be  suddenly 
imposed  by  the  requirements  of  national 
military  and  economic  defense." 

The  Older  Worker — -The  Committee 
on  Employment  Problems  of  Older 
Workers,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  last  year,  reports  that,  while  older 
workers  are  favored  by  seniority  rules 
and  general  personnel  policy,  those  over 
forty  forced  to  seek  jobs  are  handicapped 
not  only  by  today's  general  unemploy- 
ment, but  also  "by  the  prejudices,  of  em- 
ployers, and  by  their  own  fears."  The 
committee  finds  that  "unthinking  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  that  workers  of  forty 
or  over  are  less  desirable  than  younger 
workers  has  created  a  serious  situation." 
Its  study  of  data  on  productivity,  acci- 
dent, sickness,  group  insurance,  and  pen- 
sion plans  convinced  the  committee  that 
"there  is  little  significant  relationship 
between  age  and  costs,"  and  that  the 
current  prejudice  against  older  workers 
"rests  largely  on  inadequate  and  errone- 
ous impressions."  The  committee  recom- 
mends discontinuance  of  "hiring-age  lim- 
its," adjustments  of  private  pension  plans 
to  do  away  with  minimum  service  re- 
quirements and  limitations  on'  age  at 
entrance,  and  abolition  of  age  limits  on 
civil  service  jobs,  "except  for  positions 
requiring  physical  strength  and  endur- 
ance." Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  chancel- 
lor of  New  York  University,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  in- 
cluded employers,  union  representatives, 
economists,  and  public  officials. 

Child  Labor — The  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  reports  that,  although 
forty-four  state  legislatures  met  this 
year  in  regular  session,  few  "definitely 
forward  steps"  have  been  taken  in  reg- 
ulating child  labor.  In  West  Virginia, 
where  the  minimum  employment  age  was 
formerly  fourteen,  the  compulsory  school 
limit  was  raised  to  sixteen,  unless  the 
child  has  an  employment  certificate. 
"Since  no  minimum  age  limit  is  set  for 
children  to  whom  certificates  may  be  is- 
sued," the  committee  comments,  "this  leg- 
islation, if  interpreted  literally,  will  per- 
mit the  employment  of  children  even  less 
than  fourteen  years  old."  In  Massachu- 
setts, an  effort  to  raise  the  compulsory 
school  age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  is 
being  opposed  by  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Quinlan,  diocesan  supervisor  of  schools 
in  the  Boston  Diocese.  In  New  York,  a 
measure  permitting  children  under  four- 
teen to  work  on  golf  courses  without 
employment  certificates  when  school  is 
not  in  session  and  excluding  them  from 
coverage  under  the  Workman's  Com- 


pensation Act,  has  passed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  but  at  this  writing  had 
not  been  signed  by  the  governor.  In 
North  Carolina  and  Nevada,  bills  regu- 
lating apprenticeship  and  establishing  ap- 
prenticeship councils  were  enacted. 

Record  and  Report — "State  Mini- 
mum Wage  Laws  and  Orders:  An  An- 
alysis," by  Florence  P.  Smith,  covers 
measures  and  orders  now  in  effect.  Bul- 
letin of  the  Women's  Bureau  No.  167. 
Price  20  cents  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
"The  Amalgamated,  Today  and  Tomor- 
row," edited  by  J.  B.  S.  Hardman.  In 
text  and  pictures,  this  140-page  pam- 
phlet gives  the  history  and  the  activities 
of  a  notable  American  labor  union.  From 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
.  .  .  The  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Geneva  Research  Center  is  a  review 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
with  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization.  Price  40 
cents  from  Columbia  University  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  New  York. 

Interstate   Migrants 

T  ONG  range  planning  to  meet  the 
problems  created  by  America's  eco- 
nomic refugees,  the  interstate  migrants, 
was  urged  in  a  recent  report  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  resulting  from  a  review, 
by  a  group  of  federal  agencies,  of  inter- 
state migration  and  its  effect  on  Cali- 
fornia. The  review,  instigated  by  the 
President  at  the  request  of  the  California 
congressional  delegation,  was  made  by  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Housing  Authority,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

The  report  of  the  conference  was  pre- 
pared by  William  R.  Lawson,  WPA 
administrator  for  northern  California, 
and,  with  certain  underscorings,  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  by  Col.  F.  C. 
Harrington,  WPA  administrator.  It 
points  out  that  although  the  problem 
reaches  its  densest  concentration  in  Cali- 
fornia it  is  in  reality  national  in  scope, 
effecting  both  migrant  origin  and  destina- 
tion states.  Accordingly  it  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  continuing  com- 
mittee under  the  auspices  of  a  federal 
agency  to  consider  conditions  in  states  of 
origin;  areas  which  might  produce  fu- 
ture migrants;  industries  that  depend 
upon  migratory  labor;  the  use  of  pub- 
licity to  direct  migratory  labor  to  some 
areas  and  to  withhold  it  from  others;  the 
relation  of  low  relief  standards  to  migra- 
tion; localities'  willingness  to  cooperate 
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in  rehabilitation;  the  adjustment  of 
WPA  quotas  to  deter  migration  from 
states  of  origin ;  and  the  integration  of 
migrant  and  resident  assistance  in  "good 
opportunity"  areas. 

Opinion  of  the  conference  was  that 
any  nationwide  program  based  on  such 
considerations  would  probably  necessitate 
congressional  action.  Its  report  suggests 
that  legislation  might  be  enacted  to  enable 
the  federal  government  to  resettle  mi- 
grants in  California  in  areas  where  they 
might  become  self-supporting;  return 
migrants  to  their  states  of  origin  with 
financial  assistance  for  rehabilitation ; 
resettle  migrants  in  areas  where  employ- 
ment is  available.  The  request  of  the 
California  delegation  for  federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  states  for  relief  for  non-resi- 
dents was  disapproved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  unless  such  grants  were 
to  include  "other  needy  individuals  and 
families."  Otherwise,  the  board  pointed 
out,  resentment  of  residents  would  be 
aroused  and  transiency  encouraged. 
These  same  reasons  were  given  by 
Colonel  Harrington,  as  his  objections  to 
the  conference's  proposal  of  special  WPA 
quotas  for  migrants. 

Though  the  conference  viewed  the 
problem  as  a  permanent  one,  its  present 
emergency  aspects  were  emphasized  as 
calling  for  immediate  action.  The  recom- 
mendations in  this  regard,  based  on  co- 
operation of  existing  agencies,  included: 
dissemination  of  information  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  to  prevent  the  flood- 
ing of  the  California  labor  market; 
cooperation  between  the  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation,  the  Farm  Securi- 
ties Administration  and  the  California 
State  Relief  Administration  to  achieve 
a  wider  distribution  of  available  sur- 
pluses for  assistance  to  needy  migrants ; 
continuance  of  the  provision  of  camp 
facilities  and  small  homes  for  rural 
migrants  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration; expansion  of  the  already  ex- 
istent public  health  service  for  farm 
migrants  [see  "Medicine  Follows  the 
Crops,"  by  Rosamond  C.  Timmonds  and 
Clarence  J.  Glacken,  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly, March  1939] ;  cooperation  between 
the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  and  local 
housing  authorities  for  the  creation  of 
low  rent  dwelling  units. 

Though  the  report  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  committee  to 
deal  with  the  migrant  problem  it  is  vague 
about  the  federal  agency  under  which 
such  a  committee  might  operate.  That 
the  appropriate  body  already  exists  in  the 
form  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Health  and  Welfare  is  ignored. 
So  far  the  interdepartmental  committee 
has  devoted  practically  all  of  its  time  to 
health,  but  its  possibilities  as  a  coordinat- 
ing and  directing  factor  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  migrants  were  brought 
out  in  the  discussions  of  the  annual 
round  table  meeting  of  the  American 


Where  there's  a  hard  job  to  be 
done  one  just  naturally  looks  for 
William  Haber  —  and  usually 
finds  him.  Latest  of  his  various 
trouble-shooting  jobs,  for  which 
the  University  of  Michigan  has 
given  him  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, is  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Aid  to  Refugees  and  Emigrants 
Coming  from  Germany,  with  which 
some  twenty  agencies  are  con- 
cerned, into  the  National  Refugees 
Service,  Inc.  [See  page  180.] 


Public  Welfare  Association  last  De- 
cember. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Janu- 
ary 1939,  page  7.]  The  interdepartmen- 
tal committee  already  has  a  technical 
subcommittee  on  migration  problems  but 
lack  of  staff  assistance  has  handicapped 
its  functioning. 

A  State  Program — Recognition  of  the 
"basic  characteristic  of  mobility  of  Amer- 
ican population"  and  of  "a  right  to  move 
— across  state  lines  if  necessary"  is  the 
foundation  of  New  York  State's  policy 
toward  transients,  according  to  a  report 
prepared  by  Philip  E.  Ryan,  executive 
director  of  the  Council  on  Interstate  Mi- 
gration for  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  The  first  and  only  state 
to  adopt  full  responsibility  for  the  relief 
of  those  indigent  persons  within  its  bor- 
ders who  have  not  established  residence, 
New  York  recently  borrowed  Mr.  Ryan 
to  cock  an  analytical  eye  at  its  year  and 
a  half  old  experiment.  The  report,  re- 
sulting from  a  sample  study  of  842  cases, 
found  that  the  program  had  "refuted  the 
contention  that  people  who  lack  settle- 
ment status  are  all  ne'er-do-well  wan- 
derers." But  it  also  found  that  although 
the  predicted  droves  of  relief  seekers  had 
not  flocked  across  the  state  borders,  the 
burden  of  being  the  only  state  with  such 
a  program  was  too  heavy,  and  indicated 
that  responsibilities  should  be  divided 
between  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments on  a  fair  basis. 


Definite  recommendations  were  precipi- 
tated from  the  findings,  the  most  revolu- 
tionary being  a  suggestion  that  settlement 
status  be  acquired  after  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  a  locality,  regardless  of  whether 
the  person  has  been  a  public  charge.  This 
proposal,  which  would  throw  a  large 
percentage  of  the  state  cases  back  to 
local  responsibility,  aroused  immediate 
opposition  in  the  localities,  particularly 
in  New  York  City  where  the  commis- 
sioner of  welfare,  William  Hodson, 
branded  it  as  "unsound."  The  report  also 
recommended  a  system  of  federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  states  for  transient  relief 
pointing  out  that  a  portion  of  the  unset- 
tled populace  never  has  had  legal  settle- 
ment in  any  state.  Other  suggestions 
concerned  procedures  and  advice  to  the 
Non-Settlement  Section  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare  to  oil  its 
removal  mechanism  in  preparation  for 
World's  Fair  cases. 

Fingerprints — That  "transient"  is  sig- 
nificantly close  to  being  synonymous  with 
"criminal"  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
June  Purcell  Guild  in  an  article  in  the 
March  issue  of  Social  Forces.  (Reprints 
from  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia, 803J4  East  Main  Street,  Rich- 
mond.) In  the  article  Mrs.  Guild  ana- 
lyzes the  results  of  the  experiment  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  in  fingerprinting 
857  transient  men  who  applied  for  assist- 
ance. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  June' 
1938,  page  207.]  The  local  fingerprinting 
revealed  that  over  56  percent  of  the  men 
already  had  been  fingerprinted  in  con- 
nection with  arrests.  Their  fingerprints 
were  on  file  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Serious  criminal  charges 
averaged  five  per  white  transient,  three 
per  Negro  transient.  ("I  do  -not  know 
how  it  happened"  said  Mrs.  Guild.) 
There  were  fifty-nine  charges  of  feloni- 
ous assault,  ninety-five  charges  of  burg- 
lary, thirty  charges  of  robbery,  twenty- 
nine  charges  of  miscellaneous  sex  crimes, 
twenty-six  of  forgery,  forty-five  of  pass- 
ing bad  checks.  Mrs.  Guild  recommends 
long  time,  intensive  care  for  transients, 
not  possible  unless  their  background  is 
taken  into  account;  and  adds,  "If  neces- 
.  sary,  men  should  be  required  to  remain 
under  care  long  enough  to  be  benefited." 
No  suggestions  are  made  as  to  how  this 
could  be  accomplished. 

Transportation — Transient  travel  "on 
the  rods"  seems  to  be  settling  down  to  a 
fairly  even  level  if  the  figures  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  can  be  taken 
as  an  index.  That  level,  however,  is  sev- 
eral times  higher  than  it  was  in  the  pre- 
depression  years.  For  twelve  years  the 
Missouri  Pacific  has  kept  tabs  on  the 
number  of  trespassers  ejected  from  trains 
and  railroad  property.  The  count  rose 
from  a  low  of  33,971  in  1928  to  a  high 
of  275,696  in  1931.  It  fell  off  when  the 
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federal  transient  bureaus  were  opened  in 
1933;  rose  again  when  they  closed  in 
1935.  In  1937  the  count  was  93,498;  in 
1938  it  was  97,899. 

Not  Welcome — Warnings  have  been 
issued  by  New  York  State's  commissioner 
of  social  welfare  as  well  as  by  New 
York  City's  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  for  unemployed  persons  not  to 
come  to  the  World's  Fair  seeking  jobs 
unless  they  have  enough  money  to  get 
themselves  home.  The  city  welfare  de- 
partment has  announced  that  it  will 
"deport"  all  stranded  fair  visitors. 

In  Print — "Transients  and  Migrants," 
by  Victor  Jones,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  Number  4  of  a 
series  of  studies  prepared  at  the  request 
of  California  legislators.  Based  upon  ex- 
tensive material,  the  study  considers  the 
migratory  agricultural  worker  in  Cali- 
fornia and  his  family,  from  the  stand- 
point of  working  conditions,  unemploy- 
ment, housing,  health,  delinquency  and 
community  assimilation.  From  the  uni- 
versity, Berkley,  Calif. 

"Boy  Transiency  in  America,"  by 
George  E.  Outland  is  a  compilation  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Outland  that  have  ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals  within  the 
past  five  years.  All  deal  with  "youth 
wandering  in  the  United  States."  Pub- 
lished by  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Col- 
lege Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  .  .  . 
"Depression  Pioneers,"  by  David  Cush- 
man  Coyle,  is  Number  1  in  a  new  series 
of  pamphlets  issued  by  WPA  "to  present 
reliable  non-technical  information  on 
social  problems  of  general  interest."  In 
an  easy  journalistic  style,  Mr.  Coyle 
pleads  for.  remembrance  of  the  "tradi- 
tional standards  of  American  history"  in 
judging  the  migratory  family:  "Most  of 
these  people  are  on  the  road  for  the 
same  reason  that  kept  the  covered  wag- 
ons rumbling  across  the  prairies  for  the 
better  part  of  a  century."  From  WPA 
headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Public's  Health 

'T'HE  first  public  health  museum  in 
this  country  may  be  found  at  the 
Medical  and  Public  Health  Building  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair.  The  mu- 
seum is  located  in  the  Hall  of  Man 
where  every  phase  of  man's  normal  bi- 
ology is  presented  through  striking 
models,  whole  or  in  sections.  Emphasis 
in  the  Hall  of  Man  is  on  the  function- 
ing of  a  healthy  human  being.  One  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  exhibits  is  that 
of  the  Maternity  Center  Association 
where  seven  hundred  visitors  an  hour 
were  counted  on  the  day  of  its  dedica- 
tion. Its  main  attraction  is  a  series  of 
life-sized  plaster  models  depicting  the 


growth  of  the  human  embryo  from  con- 
ception to  birth.  Hundreds  of  pre-natal 
X-ray  photographs  were  used  in  making 
these  models,  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
medical  history.  The  exhibit  is  intended 
to  dispel  the  false  modesty  and  super- 
stition which  so  often  is  associated  with 
the  reproduction  of  the  genus  homo. 

Paresis — California  is  one  of  the  first 
states  to  expand  its  venereal  disease 
program  to  include  action  against  ad- 
vanced cases  of  syphilis  involving  the 
central  nervous  system.  Through  the  De- 
partment of  Institutions  the  state  is 
offering  malarial  inoculation  for  all  suit- 
able cases.  The  inoculation  will  be 
administered  at  seven  state  hospitals  to 
patients  referred  either  by  a  health  offi- 
cer or  by  a  private  physician  through  a 
health  officer.  Patients  who  can  afford 
private  physicians  will  return  to  their 
homes  for  care  during  the  course  of  their 
fever.  Others  will  be  admitted  to  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  fever  period.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  nearly  7  percent 
of  all  admissions  to  the  state  mental 
hospitals  consist  of  cases  of  syphilitic 
brain  disease.  Through  a  system  of  time- 
ly fever  treatment  of  potential  paresis 
cases — those  that  show  evidence  of  syph- 
ilis of  the  central  nervous  system — it  is 
hoped  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  syph- 
ilitic insanity. 

Though  serious  complications  of  the 
central  nervous  system  develop  in  only 
about  17  percent  of  all  untreated  cases 
of  syphilis,  California's  estimate  of  the 
insanity  traceable  to  this  disease  is  not 
high.  Studies  in  Illinois  show  paresis  to 
have  accounted  for  between  8  and  13 
percent  of  the  institutionalized  insane 
since  1922.  Each  case  costs  the  state 
about  $250  per  year. 

Economy — Budget  cuts  threaten  the 
efficacy  of  the  mental  hygiene  and 
health  programs  in  New  York  State 
where  the  legislature  recently  lopped 
nearly  $2  million  from  the  governor's 
recommendations  for  these  services. 
Hardest  hit  by  the  cut  is  the  State  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene.  Though 
this  department  spends  only  a  dollar  a 
day  for  each  of  the  94,824  feebleminded, 
insane  and  epileptic  state  charges — in- 
cluding 6  cents  per  meal — the  governor 
already  had  recommended  a  savings  of 
$2  million  within  the  institutions  and 
$1,213,000  in  institutional  operating  and 
maintenance  costs.  This  hole  in  the  bud- 
get has  been  enlarged  by  the  slicing  away 
of  an  additional  $1,564,140  by  the  legis- 
lature, all  this  in  the  face  of  an  expected 
increase  of  from  2000  to  2500  patients 
within  the  next  year.  Already  the  insti- 
tutions are  14  percent  overcrowded  and 
are  so  understaffed  as  to  make  one  at- 
tendant responsible  for  25  to  100  patients. 
The  State  Health  Department  will 
suffer  by  reason  of  a  $299,259  reduc- 


Associated  News,  Inc. 
No  newcomer  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  is  Dr. 
George  S.  Stevenson,  its  recently 
appointed  medical  director.  For  the 
past  twelve  years  he  has  been 
director  of  the  committee's  division 
of  community  clinics,  a  national 
consultation  bureau  for  child 
guidance  work  and  other  com- 
munity services.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  com- 
mittee for  mental  hygiene  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Society  for  Re- 
search in  Child  Development.  In 
his  new  post,  Dr.  Stevenson  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Clarence  M.  Hincks  who 
resigned  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
work  as  general  director  of  the 
National  Council  for  Mental 
Hygiene  of  Canada. 


tion  from  the  governor's  $4,801,459 
budget.  In  this  department  the  force  of 
the  blow  will  be  taken  by  four  tubercu- 
losis hospitals  which  must  curtail  their 
expenditures  by  $136,446.  This  reduction 
may  make  it  necessary  for  three  of  the 
hospitals  to  discharge  70  sick  patients 
and  to  deny  admission  to  140  others  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  fourth  hospi- 
tal will  either-  have  to  delay  opening  a 
new  100-bed  infirmary  or  reduce  its 
average  occupancy  to  60  patients  instead 
of  100.  Other  Health  Department  budget 
reductions  will  affect  the  State  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Malignant  Diseases, 
the  State  Home  for  the  Physically  Han- 
dicapped, the  State  Laboratory,  the  Di- 
vision of  Sanitation,  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  the  Division  of  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  New  York  City,  a  similar  cut  in 
the  education  budget  threatens  to  cripple 
the  school  health  program.  Sixty  health 
supervisors  will  probably  be  recall-d 
from  the  field,  according  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Union  Health  Plan— Fifty-two  gen- 
eral medical  practitioners  and  specialists 
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will  serve  the  55,000  members  of  the  New 
York  City  local  of  the  Transport  Work- 
ers Union,  CIO,  under  a  recently  inau- 
gurated group  medical  plan.  This  plan 
which  involves  no  expense  to  the  mem- 
bers, except  in  cases  where  excessive 
materials  are  required  by  physicians, 
will  cost  the  union  an  approximate  $170,- 
000  per  year.  Recognizing  the  value  of 
prevention,  the  union  has  sent  out  a 
plea  for  immediate  applications  for 
health  examinations. 

State  Care — Free  hospital  or  dental 
care  has  been  granted  to  more  than 
40,000  persons  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half  under  the  Louisiana  state  plan  for 
hospital  care  of  the  needy.  Administered 
by  a  State  Hospital  Board  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  hospitalization  in  six  state-built 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  private  hospi- 
tals for  those  cases  inconveniently  dis- 
tant from  the  state  institutions.  Each 
state  hospital  has  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment to  serve  ambulatory  patients,  crip- 
pled children,  pregnant  women,  mothers 
and  babies,  and  to  make  venereal  disease 
tests.  Dental  care  is  provided  from 
twelve  trailers  equipped  as  mobile 
clinics. 


Concerning   Co-ops 

POOPERATORS  in  New  York  for 
the  World's  Fair  this  summer  will 
have  a  sideshow  geared  to  their  special 
interest  in  the  form  of  a  Cooperative 
Center  sponsored  by  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  James 
P.  Warbasse,  president.  Located  at  136 
East  44  Street,  in  a  building  which 
houses  a  large  cafeteria,  the  center  will 
offer  displays  of  cooperative  accomplish- 
ments and  products,  and  will  serve  as 
an  information  center  for  visiting  co- 
operators  and  interested  consumers,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  eighty  coopera- 
tive enterprises  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Buyer  Meets  Seller— Some  five  hun- 
dred men  and  women  from  thirty-one 
states  attended  the  first  National  Con- 
ference on  Consumer  Education  held 
recently  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Consumer  Education,  Steph- 
ens College,  Columbia,  Mo.  Consumer 
and  government  spokesmen  and  represen- 
tatives of  business  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram. Harold  S.  Sloan,  of  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.,  opened  the  con- 
ference. Speaking  on  "Consumer  Educa- 
tion— a  National  Necessity,"  he  argued 
that  good  buymanship  is  necessary  to 
maintain  free  enterprise  and  that  con- 
sumers should  aspire  to  economic  states- 
manship. The  value  of  consumer  educa- 
tion to  the  small  income  group  was  one 
of  the  questions  raised.  "How  long  are 
we  going  to  ask  an  $18-a-week  family  to 
examine  the  warp  and  woof  of  fabrics  in 


order  to  learn  how  to  save  a  few  cents 
on  a  coat  which  the  woman  in  the  family 
buys  once  in  seven  years?"  One  speaker 
stressed  the  need  for  consumer  politics 
as  well  as  consumer  economics,  while  an- 
other insisted  that  there  is  an  essential 
conflict  between  producers  and  consum- 
ers, and  that  for  this  reason  the  consum- 
er's viewpoint  cannot  be  taught  to  the 
person  who  is  being  prepared  to  sell.  De- 
partment store  representatives  attacked 
this  opinion,  pointing  to  the  success  of 
new  type  consumer  training  being  given 
to  store  employes.  The  conference  did 
not  solve  the  problems  presented  but 
helped  to  clarify  issues  and  bring  into 
focus  the  field  of  consumer  education. 

Facts  for  Shoppers — A  revision  of 
the  well  known  handbook  for  women 
shoppers,  "Scientific  Consumer  Purchas- 
ing," has  been  issued  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  634 
I  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Price  60  cents.)  Included  are  chapters 
on  informative  selling,  advertising  and 
labeling,  urging  women  to  procure  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  the  construction  and 
performance  of  goods  displayed  for  sale 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  improving 
their  buymanship  but  of  helping  to  safe- 
guard producers  and  retailers  of  integrity 
from  unfair  competition.  There  are  two 
new  chapters  on  prices  and  consumer  co- 
operatives, and  suggested  plans  for  special 
studies  of  hosiery,  sheets  and  blankets, 
bedding  and  upholstery,  refrigerators 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Bon  Voyage — Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Scotland,  England,  France  and 
Switzerland  are  on  the  itinerary  of  "The 
Trip  to  Cooperative  Europe"  which 
leaves  New  York,  July  1.  Leaders  of  the 
group  will  be  Dr.  Henry  J.  Carpenter, 
tour  director  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  and  Monsignor  Luigi  Ligutti, 
president  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference.  The  Third  Annual 
Tour  of  Nova  Scotia  Cooperatives  is  set 
for  August  21  to  September  2  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Hartly  Hartman.  Infor- 
mation concerning  both  tours  from  the 
committee  on  the  church  and  coopera- 
tives, Federal  Council  of  Churches,  297 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Laboratory  Work— Twenty-six  stu- 
dents of  Rochdale  Institute,  167  West  12 
Street,  New  York,  national  training  school 
in  consumer  cooperation,  have  completed 
three  months  of  academic  work  and  now 
will  apply  their  theories  in  the  field.  They 
will  be  assigned  posts  connected  with 
grocery  management,  insurance,  housing, 
gasoline  distribution,  credit  union  organi- 
zation and  cooperative  educational  and 
promotional  work.  The  institute  opens 
for  the  fall  term  on  September  18.  It  is 
offering  a  tuition  scholarship  for  the  best 
essay  submitted  on  some  phase  of  con- 


sumer cooperation.  Details  from  the 
registrar. 

Co-op  Survey  —  The  farmer-owned 
cooperative  purchasing  organizations 
handling  farm  supplies  and  petroleum 
products  constitute  the  strongest  branch 
of  the  consumer  cooperative  movement 
in  this  country,  concludes  the  report, 
"Operating  Results  of  Consumer  Coop- 
eratives in  the  United  States  in  1937," 
by  Professor  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Cambridge,  Mass.  (Price 
$1  from  the  bureau).  The  largest  sales 
are  of  farm  supplies,  notably  live  stock 
feed;  the  most  profitable,  bulk  petroleum 
products.  Cooperatively  owned  food 
stores,  it  was  found,  are  operated  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  levels  of  total  ex- 
pense and  gross  margin  as  corresponding 
privately  owned  stores.  The  possibility 
that  the  co-ops  can  give  better  values 
lies  in  advantages  secured  in  wholesaling 
and  manufacturing,  possibly  through 
private  branding  coupled  with  scrupulous 
regard  for  product  specifications;  in  la- 
beling; in  pricing  for  the  interest  of 
consumers;  in  distribution  of  retail 
profits. 

The  study  on  which  the  report  is  based 
was  financed  by  the  Good  Will  Fund, 
Inc.,  established  by  the  late  Edward  A. 
Filene  of  Boston. 

In  the  Black — The  national  mail- 
order consumers'  cooperative,  known  as 
Cooperative  Distributors,  reports  that  it 
closed  its  latest  fiscal  year  with  a  net 
profit  of  $2338.  Cooperative  Distributors 
sells  to  more  than  200  cooperative  stores 
and  over  3000  individuals  living  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  as  well  as  in  such 
foreign  countries  as  the  Belgian  Congo, 
Czechoslovakia,  Syria,  Transylvania, 
Guatemala,  Japan,  China  and  Denmark. 
As  individuals  develop  an  interest  in  the 
organization  they  become  member-own- 
ers. In  addition  to  doing  a  mail-order 
business,  Cooperative  Distributors  oper- 
ates a  retail  store  in  New  York  City. 

Job  Insurance 

'TVHE  crisis  in  unemployment  insurance, 
•*•  faced  in  the  early  months  of  the  year 
because  of  inadequate  operating  funds, 
was  met  in  mid-April  when  President 
Roosevelt  signed  a  bill  increasing  the 
funds  available  to  the  states  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  from  $49  million  to  $80 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for 
each  year  following. 

Simplified  Laws — Ten  states  have 
simplified  their  unemployment  insurance 
schemes  in  1939  legislative  sessions  by 
adopting  flat  benefit  rates  within  stated 
wage  classes.  Three  states  have  dropped 
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the  question  of  merit-rating  for  this  year. 
The  simplest  measure  is  now  that  of 
Maryland,  which  has  only  eleven  wage 
classes  determined  by  quarterly  and  an- 
nual earnings.  The  worker  in  covered 
employment  who  earned  at  least  $150  for 
the  year,  and  between  $37.50  and  $130 
during  the  highest  quarter  of  that  year, 
is  entitled  to  $5  in  weekly  benefits.  Bene- 
fit rates  increase  $1  for  every  increase  of 
$26  in  quarterly  earnings  and  $30  in  an- 
nual earnings.  Some  of  the  changed  laws 
— notably  that  of  Rhode  Island — while 
adopting  the  "flat  rate"  plan,  are  un- 
necessarily complicated  by  very  narrow 
intervals  in  the  brackets  established.  Thus 
between  $6  and  $8  weekly  benefits,  the 
Rhode  Island  scheme  increases  by  25-cent 
steps. 

Waiting  Periods — A  number  of  states 
in  recent  legislative  sessions  have  reduced 
the  waiting  period  between  the  beginning 
of  unemployment  and  the  beginning  of 
benefit  payments.  Thus  eight  states  have 
fixed  two  weeks,  which  need  not  be  con- 
secutive. Oregon  and  Vermont  now  re- 
quire three  weeks  in  fifty-two.  Vermont 
formerly  required  three  weeks  waiting 
period  every  half  year;  other  states  for- 
merly required  two  weeks  in  thirteen,  or 
five  in  fifty-two. 

New  York  Report — After  a  nine- 
week  inquiry,  a  New  York  legislative 
committee  brought  in  a  report  sharply 
criticizing  the  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  that  state.  The 
report  charged  unwieldy  organization; 
overpayments  amounting  to  more  than 
$29  million;  serious  confusion  and  delay, 
with  232,000  unpaid  claims ;  and  unneces- 
sarily elaborate  reporting  and  record 
keeping.  Responsibility  for  the  situation 
was  laid  to  Frieda  Miller,  appointed 
state  industrial  commissioner  by  Gover- 
nor Lehman.  A  minority  report,  approved 
by  the  Democratic  members,  defended 
Miss  Miller's  administration,  and  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  she  would  "con- 
tinue to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
law  and  place  it  upon  a  basis  where  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  service  is  being  ren- 
dered to  employers  and  employes  alike." 
The  minority  report  accused  the  Republi- 
can majority  of  following  "a  ruthless  po- 
litical course"  in  their  investigation.  Miss 
Miller's  appointment  as  state  industrial 
commissioner  was  confirmed  by  the  state 
senate  a  few  days  after  this  report  was 
submitted. 

Recreation 

T>  ECREATION  in  this  country  is  the 
**•  richer  this  year  because  of  WPA 
which  in  four  recent  months  completed 
1450  new  public  recreational  facilities 
and  repaired  or  otherwise  improved 


1675  others.  These  included  athletic 
fields,  playgrounds,  parks,  tennis,  hand- 
ball and  horseshoe  courts,  swimming 
and  wading  pools,  and  public  golf 
courses.  Sixteen  open-air  theaters  and 
eleven  band  shells  were  constructed.  In 
step  with  the  increasing  popularity  of 
winter  sports,  WPA  workers  completed 
for  use  last  winter  a  number  of  ski 
jumps,  ski  trails  and  toboggan  slides. 
The  areas  of  parks  improved  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  4965  city  blocks. 

Contrary  to  the  often  heard  criticism 
that  communities  are  prone  to  leave  the 
financing  of  their  recreation  programs 
to  WPA,  a  recent  report  from  the  WPA 
recreation  division  indicates  that  the  fed- 
eral projects  have  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  initiative  of  municipal  recreation 
bodies.  An  increase  of  22  percent  in  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  in  148  cities  and 
of  12  percent  in  salaries  to  directors, 
leaders  and  counselors,  dispels  the  theory 
that  communities  are  throwing  the  whole 
burden  of  recreation  on  the  WPA. 


Group  Recreation — Chicago  has  gone 
far  in  recreational  opportunities  since  the 
days  when  a  pioneer  social  worker,  spon- 
sored by  the  Woman's  Club,  initiated  a 
program  of  clubs,  dramatics,  social 
dances,  and  play  activities  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  recently  published  "Chicago 
Recreation  Survey"  briefly  reviews  the 
past  thirty  years  and  then  studies  inten- 
sively the  field  of  private  recreation  to- 
day, covering  the  activities  of  religious 
agencies,  nationalistic  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  art,  music  and  dramatic 
groups.  It  promises  a  supplementary 
monograph  on  industrial  and  labor  union 
recreation.  The  survey  was  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Recreation  Commission  and 
Northwestern  University,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Todd. 

Chicago  boasts  that,  without  addi- 
tional taxation,  in  1938  it  gained  453 
new  playgrounds,  adequately  equipped 
and  supervised.  A  year  ago  these  play 
lots  were  vacant  property,  eye-sores  to 
the  public  and  a  menace  to  children. 
They  have  been  levelled,  cleaned  up  and 
equipped  with  WPA  and  NYA  assis- 
tance, under  the  leadership  of  the  Chicago 
Recreation  Commission. 


All  American — Some  200  committees, 
3000  performers  and  thirty-two  national 
and  cultural  groups  cooperated  in  the 
Festival  of  Nations,  an  "Experiment  in 
Friendship,"  held  recently  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  the  fifth  successive  year.  Each 
of  the  performers  had  at  least  one  parent 
of  the  nationality  which  he  represented 
in  the  folk  songs  and  dances.  The  festival 
sponsored  by  the  International  Institute 
is  self-supporting.  The  institute  holds 
that  the  project  not  only  affords  the  in- 
dividual opportunity  for  recognition  and 
adventure,  but  also  contributes  to  a  bet- 


ter understanding  of  diverse  cultures  and 
to  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  good  will. 

American  Sokol — United  States  citi- 
zens with  a  Czechoslovakian  background 
and  with  common  new  world  interests 
have  imported  the  Sokol  into  this  coun- 
try. The  Sokol,  founded  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1862,  offers  its  program  of  phys- 
ical training  to  all,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  provided  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  at  least  declarants. 
Instead  of  planning  competitive  games 
and  sports,  the  Sokol  organizes  classes 
for  massed  drill  in  order  to  give  indi- 
viduals practice  in  doing  things  collec- 
tively. Its  aims  are  mental  and  moral  as 
well  as  physical  training.  The  American 
Sokol  Union  comprises  over  a  hundred 
units  in  twenty-one  states. 

Play  Space — The  National  Recreation 
Association  has  drawn  up  standards  for 
outdoor  recreation  space  in  housing  de- 
velopments and  embodied  them  in  a  re- 
port drafted  by  a  special  committee  of 
which  George  D.  Butler  of  the  associa- 
tion was  chairman.  Nationally  known 
experts  in  city  planning,  recreation  facili- 
ties, housing  and  other  allied  fields,  acted 
as  advisers.  Recommendations  cover  a 
wide  field,  including  specific  suggestions 
for  play  lots  for  each  block  or  group 
of  buildings,  playgrounds  within  each 
neighborhood,  a  play  field  within  easy 
reach  of  every  housing  development.  The 
report  also  discusses  the  troublesome 
problems  of  finance  and  administration. 
An  appendix  cites  local  experiences  as 
examples  of  planning  and  cooperation, 
more  or  less  effective,  with  a  brief  bibli- 
ography and  a  few  suggestive  plans. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Professional 

CM  ELD  work  in  the  study  of  services 
conducted  by  the  Joint  Vocational 
Service  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Octo- 
ber 1938,  page  317]  is  now  completed 
and  alternatives  for  the  future  of  such 
services  have  begun  to  precipitate.  A  fact 
that  emerged  clearly  from  the  study  is 
that  practically  all  social  workers  favor 
some  kind  of  a  national  vocational  ser- 
vice. Limitations  in  JVS  were  seen  as 
due  primarily  to  its  remoteness  from  any 
part  of  the  country  other  than  the  east- 
ern seaboard.  The  possibilities  for  the 
future  suggested  to  the  special  study 
committee  by  the  field  staff,  Arthur 
Dunham  and  Dorothy  D.  Bourne,  are: 
abolishing  JVS  and  abandoning  any  idea 
of  a  national  vocational  agency;  abolish- 
ing JVS,  but  encouraging  the  assumption 
by  the  public  employment  service  of  the 
function  of  the  placement  of  social  work- 
ers; continuing  some  form  of  a  national 
placement  agency,  possibly  with  regional 
offices  or  field  service,  its  work  to  in- 
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elude,  in  addition  to  placement,  such 
matters  as  vocational  information  ser- 
vice, consultation  and  clearing  service 
for  civil  service  examinations;  establish- 
ing a  national  vocational  office  which 
would  be  essentially  a  "clearing  house" 
rather  than  a  placement  agency.  The 
committee's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions probably  will  be  announced  this 
month  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

Toward  Understanding — A  unique 
relationship  between  state  and  voluntary 
social  work  exists  in  New  Jersey  where 
the  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
bringing  the  representatives  of  public 
and  private  social  work  together  in  order 
to  foster  mutual  understanding.  This  be- 
gan by  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey 
Child  Caring  Group,  an  organization  of 
children's  and  family  agencies  which 
holds  periodical  meetings  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  state.  A  similar  group,  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aged,  brings  together  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  privately  incorporated 
homes  for  the  aged,  representatives  of 
the  old  age  assistance  boards  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  public  institutions  for 


A  Lion  in  a  really  big  way  even, 
say  his  associates,  to  the  roar,  is 
MacEnnis  Moore,  "Dinky"  to  al- 
most anyone  after  the  first  hour  or 
so  of  acquaintance.  Mr.  Moore's 
lionizing  began  in  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  where  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  he  joined  the  effort  for 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Lions  Club  Bill  to  create  a  service 
program  for  the  blind  within  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance. 
When  the  bill  passed  the  West 
Virginia  legislature  the  Wheeling 
Lions,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation, 
made  him  a  Lion-at-Large  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  plaque. 


the  aged.  More  completely  within  the 
realm  of  the  state  is  the  series  of  re- 
gional conferences  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  and  Welfare  Directors.  The  re- 
curring motive  of  reciprocal  education 
was  reflected  in  the  general  theme  of  this 
year's  spring  meetings:  "Getting  Still 
Better  Acquainted." 

New  Conference — The  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Conference 
on  Child  Protection  held  in  Boston  re- 
cently was  in  institute  form,  with  four 
sections,  each  limited  to  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. Private  agencies  in  the  children's 
and  family  field  from  every  New  Eng- 
land state  were  represented  in  the  reg- 
istration. The  conference  elected  as  its 
president  Ernest  Kavanaugh  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

In  California — At  the  business  session 
of  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Oakland 
— theme:  "Social  Welfare — Safeguard 
of  Democracy" — the  California  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  seems  to  have  set 
an  endurance  record.  The  session  ran 
from  1  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  without,  so 
they  say,  a  dull  moment.  Many  of  the 
fireworks  centered  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  evaluation  which  proposed 
amending  the  by-laws  to  affect  a  pretty 
general  reorganization  of  the  confer- 
ence. At  long  last  the  proposals,  except 
for  a  few  minor  ones,  were  referred 
back  to  the  board  of  directors  for  re- 
consideration. The  conference  elected  as 
president:  Dr.  Hubert  Phillips,  profes- 
sor of  social  science  and  dean  of  the 
lower  division  of  Fresno  State  College; 
vice-president,  Laura  McKeen  of  Santa 
Barbara;  regional  vice-presidents;  Laura 
de Veuve  of  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Fay 
Coleman  of  Stockton;  Dr.  Walter  Hep- 
ner  of  San  Diego;  Mrs.  John  Riddell 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Going  Up — Standards  based  on  pro- 
fessional training  will  be  required  for 
entrance  to  the  Association  of  Church 
Social  Workers  after  its  fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Buffalo  this  month.  Persons 
applying  prior  to  June  19  are  being 
judged  mainly  on  the  basis  of  field  ex- 
perience. More  than  a  dozen  religious 
denominations  are  represented  in  the  ap- 
plications which  have  been  piling  in  from 
various  states,  Canada  and  abroad  to 
beat  the  deadline. 

Meetings — Directors  of  research  and 
statistics  in  state  public  welfare  agen- 
cies will  meet  in  Washington,  October 
23-26,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Assistance  Research  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  to  discuss  ways 
of  making  statistics  more  valuable  for 
administrative  and  interpretive  use.  .  .  . 
The  University  of  Denver's  second  an- 


nual conference  on  problems  of  health, 
physical  education  and  recreation  will  be 
held  July  11-13  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  N.  P.  Neilson,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The 
theme,  "Development  of  Community 
Recreation  through  the  Public  Schools." 
.  .  .  Atlantic  City  has  been  chosen  for 
the  Third  International  Cancer  Con- 
gress, September  11-16,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Union  Against 
Cancer.  .  .  .  The  Tamiment  Economic 
and  Social  Institute,  started  in  1935  to 
"furnish  to  American  labor  a  platform 
and  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  group 
thinking,"  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  con- 
ference June  22-25  at  Tamiment,  Pa. 
The  announced  subject  is,  "The  Totali- 
tarian Challenge  to  Civilization."  John 
T.  Flynn  is  chairman  of  the  sponsoring 
committee.  .  .  .  The  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Medical  Coopera- 
tives will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in 
New  York,  July  20-22.  Subject  for  dis- 
cussion, National  Health  Program. 

Opportunities — Summer  employment 
in  settlements  usually  offers  mainte- 
nance, sometimes  a  salary,  always  valu- 
able experience.  Inquiry  regarding  sev- 
eral such  openings  may  be  made  to  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  147 
Avenue  B,  New  York. 

Divers  Good  Causes 

A  N  important  New  York  City  agency 
merger,  now  under  way,  involves 
two  of  the  oldest  child-caring  institutions 
in  the  city,  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Society.  Absorbed  in  the  merger  will  be 
the  Jewish  Children's  Clearing  Bureau, 
a  central  placement  bureau  for  the  two 
institutions,  and  Fellowship  House,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Society.  The  two  institutions 
served  over  5000  children  during  the 
past  year.  The  new  organization  will  re- 
main affiliated  with  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion. 

Arts  and  Crafts — Aesthetic  desire 
and  economic  necessity  combined  in 
North  Carolina  to  perpetuate  the  native 
arts  and  crafts  of  a  mountain  community 
through  the  organization  of  the  Penland 
Weavers  and  Potters.  This  non-profit 
enterprise  which  began  in  1923  to  revive 
the  art  of  weaving  among  the  mountain 
people,  by  1929  employed  sixty-three 
women  who,  while  supplementing  their 
meager  incomes,  experienced  something 
of  the  joys  of  creation.  This  year  it  cele- 
brates the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  Pen- 
land  School  of  Handicrafts.  Every  sum- 
mer people  from  all  over  the  country 
flock  to  the  school,  originally  called  the 
Weaving  Institute,  to  learn  weaving, 
metal  crafts,  pottery  and  even  shoe  de- 
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signing  and  making.  This  year's  session, 
from  June  26  to  August  26,  will  consist 
of  three  three-week  units  which  may  be 
taken  separately  or  continuously.  (Apply 
to  the  director,  Miss  Lucy  Morgan, 
Penland,  N.  C.) 

Though  the  school  is  held  only  in  the 
summer  the  local  Weavers  and  Potters 
continue  to  meet  all  year  round.  In  1929, 
their  peak  year,  they  sold  $18,000  worth 
of  goods,  mostly  through  church  auxil- 
iaries and  civic  organizations.  Some  $10,- 
000  was  paid  in  wages.  Though  the  sub- 
sequent depression  had  its  devastating 
effect  even  in  such  an  isolated  mountain 
community  as  Penland,  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  a  single  "weaving  family"  having 
to  go  on  relief. 

Interpretation — "The  World  is  Fair- 
er" says  the  attractive  little  booklet 
which  comprises  the  thirty-second  an- 
nual report  of  Hope  Farm,  a  community 
and  school  for  children  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  Pen  and  ink  sketch- 
es done  with  lightness  and  humor  trace 
the  development  of  child  care  from  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  found- 
ing of  Hope  Farm  in  1906  and  through 
its  ensuing  development  from  a  chil- 
dren's "home"  to  the  present  community 
and  school.  The  sketches  are  lively  and 
carry  the  reader  through  the  short  fac- 
tual paragraphs  that  accompany  them. 
.  .  .  Social  Work  in  Action  might  be  a 
fitting  title  for  the  spring  issue  of  Bet- 
ter Times,  publication  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City.  Thirteen 
field  workers — a  relief  investigator,  a 
visiting  nurse,  a  family  case  worker  and 
others — who  represent  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  social  work  and  the  recep- 
tive community,  present  verbal  pictures 
of  a  typical  day  on  the  job.  Realistic 
photographs  of  community  activities  in 
operation  add  vitality  to  this  unusual 
number.  Price  25  cents  from  the  coun- 
cil, 44  East  23  Street. 

Council — Four  years  of  struggle  by  a 
group  of  volunteer  social  workers  in 
Brooklyn  culminated  recently  in  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Brooklyn  Council  for 
Social  Planning.  Formed  to  organize  and 
correlate  the  work  of  Brooklyn  welfare 
agencies,  the  new  council  has  succeeded 
in  raising  $5000  toward  establishing  a 
permanent  office.  Eight  subcommittees  to 
study  various  phases  of  social  work  in 
the  borough  already  have  been  formed. 
First  president  is  the  Rev.  John  H.  Lath- 
rop,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour. 

For  Boys — The  Madison  Square  Boys' 
Club  of  New  York  has  received  an  out- 
standing grant  from  the  Charles  Hayden 
Foundation,  a  $450,000  fund  for  a  new 
five-story  club  house,  completely  fur- 
nished throughout,  hopefully  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  November.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  modern  equipment 


there  will  be  a  roof  garden  featuring 
many  branches  of  outdoor  life,  an  Adi- 
rondack cabin  with  a  stone  fireplace,  a 
woodcraft  ring  and  facilities  for  a  skat- 
ing pond  in  the  winter. 

The  Boys'  Club  of  Greenwich,  Conn, 
is  also  to  have  a  new  club  house.  The 
site  and  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
building  have  been  donated  by  Albert  H. 
Wiggin,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  club. 

Competition — In  its  latest  annual  re- 
port, Chicago  Commons  reminds  its 
friends  that  the  settlement,  which  for 
more  than  forty-four  years  was  the  first 
concern  of  Graham  Taylor,  faces  a  new 
year  without  his  inspired  leadership.  The 
situation  which  confronts  it  is  a  chal- 
lenging one:  thirty  thousand  people  to 
the  square  mile;  two  settlements,  seven 
church  neighborhood  houses  and  514 
liquor  establishments;  one  YMCA  and 
thirty-eight  cabarets  licensed  for  danc- 
ing; thirty  Boy  Scout  Troups  and  thirty- 
seven  billiard  parlors;  four  small  parks, 
four  public  playgrounds  and  seventeen 
movies. 

People  and  Things 

CAN  FRANCISCO  and  New  York 
have  no  monopoly  on  this  year's 
fairs.  Smaller  and  lacking  ballyhoo,  the 
First  International  Exposition  of  Social 
Progress  opened  at  Lille  in  France  last 
month  to  run  until  October.  Health, 
Housing,  Education,  Work,  and  Open 
Air  are  the  five  principal  headings  under 
which  the  exposition  has  been  organized. 
Its  exhibits  cover  twentieth  century  so- 
cial progress  in  the  North  and  East  of 
France  and  in  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 

Chairman — Governor  Lehman  has  ap- 
pointed Alfred  H.  Schoellkopf  to  succeed 
Victor  Ridder  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 
Mr.  Ridder,  who  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  since  its  creation  in  1935,  has 
resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

Around  the  Country — This  month 
brings  a  new  director  to  Washington  to 
head  the  American  Youth  Commission, 
Floyd  W.  Reeves,  formerly  professor  of 
administration  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. .  .  .  To  Pennsylvania  from  Illinois 
goes  Faber  Stevenson,  recently  executive 
secretary  of  the  Peoria  Community 
Fund,  now  director  of  the  Harrisburg 
Welfare  Federation.  .  .  .  A.  L.  Nilson, 
for  seven  years  executive  secretary  of 
the  Warren,  Ohio,  Community  Fund  is 
now  director  of  the  Dade  County  Com- 
munity Chest,  Miami,  Fla.  .  .  .  Another 
"chest  change"  is  that  made  by  Warren 
Pierce  who  has  left  the  Asheville  Com- 
munity Chest  to  become  executive  secre- 
tary of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Character 
Chest.  .  .  .  Louisa  DeB.  FitzSimons 


has  left  the  state  of  Georgia  where  she 
was  director  of  the  public  assistance  di- 
vision of  the  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, to  go  to  Washington  as  a  field 
representative  in  public  assistance  for 
the  Social  Security  Board.  Miss  Fitz- 
Simons's  position  in  Georgia  has  been 
taken  over  by  Lucille  Wilson,  former 
district  field  supervisor  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
Wysor  Smith  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  bureau  for  non-residents  of  the  di- 
vision of  social  service  of  the  California 
State  Relief  Administration.  .  .  .  Grady 
Hospitals,  Atlanta,  have  a  new  director 
of  medical  social  work,  Constance  Orme, 
from  Roper  Hospital,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Announcements 
from  local  agencies  and  national  agen- 
cies with  headquarters  in  New  York 
make  that  city  figure  prominently  in  the 
news  of  recent  comings  and  goings  of 
social  workers.  The  year  old  National 
Association  of  Day  Nurseries  has  an- 
nounced six  staff  appointments:  execu- 
tive secretary,  Elizabeth  ^V.  Clark;  field 
secretary,  Augusta  W.  Noyce;  research 
secretary,  Agnes  E.  Benedict;  member- 
ship secretary,  Kathryn  W.  Siering;  of- 
fice manager,  Isabel  M.  Smock;  public 
relations  secretary,  Mary  D.  Blanken- 
horn.  .  .  .  Heading  the  newly  created 
bureau  for  the  aged  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City  is  Helen 
Brunot,  formerly  field  representative 
with  the  Social  Security  Board's  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance.  .  .  .  Ruth  M. 
Dodd,  who  is  moving  to  New  England, 
has  resigned  as  publications  secretary  for 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America.  .  .  .  The  recently  formed 
Queensboro  Welfare  Council  has  reached 
out  to  Connecticut  for  its  executive  sec- 
retary, bagging  Edna  M.  Geissler,  for- 
mer field  representative  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Society  for  Crippled  Children.  . .  . 
The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  has  appointed  William 
H.  Hill  senior  social  worker,  public  as- 
sistance, in  the  New  York  City  office. 
Mr.  Hill  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Protestant  Family  Welfare  Agency, 
Albany.  .  .  .  The  National  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  found  its  new  na- 
tional executive  secretary,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich,  where  he  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cranbrook. 

Among  Nurses — Dorothy  Deming, 
general  director  of  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing  has 
been  reelected  secretary  of  the  National 
Health  Council.  .  .  .  New  director  and 
associate  professor  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing at  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  is 
Dorothy  Rood,  for  the  past  four  years 
director  of  public  health  nursing  at  Ohio 
State  University.  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  appointed  Evelyn  H. 
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Schoen,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  as 
public  health  nurse  consultant  to  work 
with  the  division  of  child  development 
on  a  study  of  premature  infants  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
.  .  .  Dorothy  Rogers,  former  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Committee  of 
St.  Louis,  will  take  over  duties  September 
1  as  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Glad  Department — Winners  of  the 
Clara  Dutton  Noyes  Scholarships  for 
the  1939-40  nursing  courses  offered  by 
the  Florence  Nightingale  International 
Foundation  are  Celia  E.  Walsh,  nursing 
field  representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  Maine,  and  Sigridur  Gud- 
mundsdottir  of  Iceland.  .  .  .  "Outstand- 
ing services  to  humanity"  won  gold  med- 
als from  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences  for  William  Church  Osborn, 
president  of  the  New  York  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Martha  Berry,  founder  of 
the  Berry  Schools  in  Georgia,  and 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  former  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

England's  University  of  Oxford  will 
be  the  richer  for  a  year  by  the  presence 
of  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  wisely  chosen 
George  Eastman  visiting  professor  for 
1939-40.  Dr.  Chamberlain  is  professor  of 
public  law  at  Columbia  University  and 
esteemed  vice-president  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. 

Over  the  Footlights— "Miss  Bailey" 
walked  the  stage  of  the  Kansas  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  recently  in  a  dra- 
matization of  her  article  "Brace  Up, 
Theodore,"  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
October  1937]  given  by  a  hardy  trio  of 
the  Social  Work  Northwest  Mounted 
(Association  of  Social  Workers  of 
Northwest  Kansas).  The  cast  was  head- 
ed by  Annie  Enlow  of  Clifton  Springs 
as  "Miss  Bailey."  The  dramatization 
was  one  of  three  original  skits  given  by 
social  workers  attending  the  conference. 
Over  500  were  at  the  final  dinner  where 
all  entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
social  workers  themselves,  its  gold  un- 
alloyed by  "speech-making."  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  session  of  swing  dancing, 
slowed  up  occasionally  to  allow  the  old- 
sters to  three-step. 

Sorry  — By  one  of  those  slips  of  the  type- 
writer that  hurt  the  editors  more  than 
anyone  else,  an  item  in  this  department 
last  month  named  Barklie  Henry,  former 
president  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  council  of  the  new 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Henry,  as  we  knew  perfectly  well, 
is  president  of  the  society  and  Bailey  B. 
Burritt,  senior  staff  member,  former  di- 
rector of  the  AICP,  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  council. 


Readers  Write 


Worthy  Cause 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  a  good  many  years, 
ever  since  my  first  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  I  have  been  the  original 
and  as  far  as  I  know  the  only  member 
of  the  Royal  Order  for  the  Suppression 
of  Over-Worked  Catch  Words— 
ROSOWCW  for  short.  Just  now  I  am 
campaigning  against  the  word  "flexible" 
which  out  our  way  is  heard  from  ten  to 
fifty  times  whenever  social  workers  are 
gathered  together.  As  part  of  my  cam- 
paign I've  written  a  "pome."  It's  a  terri- 
ble pome,  but,  I  submit,  a  worthy  cause. 

What's  the  word  in  every  tongue? 

Flexible. 
What  will  cure  our  staid  hum-drum? 

Flexible. 

What's  the  note  of  salutation; 
What's  the  core  of  cogitation; 
What's  the  end  of  rumination? 

Flexible. 

What's  the  password  to  the  sanctum? 

Flexible. 
What's  the  highest  peak  of  dictum  ? 

Flexible. 

What's  the  point  of  greatest  joy, 
When  with  plans  we   fondly  toy? 
It's    when    we    shout    with    glee — "Oh, 
Boy 

It's  Flexible!" 

What's  the  word  we've  overworked? 

Flexible. 
What's  the  thought  we've  never  shirked? 

Flexible. 

What's  the  thing  we  never  bend — 
Unyielding  to  the  very  end; 
Which  unto  death  we  will  defend? 

Flexible. 

CHARLES  O.  LEE 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Community   Chest 

Not  in  West  Virginia 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  article,  "Birth 
Control  and  Social  Work,"  in  the  March 
issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly,  Prof.  Nor- 
man E.  Himes  mentions  West  Virginia 
as  one  of  four  states  in  which  "public 
health  nurses  and  social  workers,  operat- 
ing under  the  direction  of  skilled  physi- 
cians, are  distributing  a  simple  method 
the  woman  can  use  herself  without  in- 
dividual instruction  by  a  physician." 

This  gives  an  erroneous  impression 
since  public  health  workers  in  the  employ 
of  this  state  are  not  permitted  under  any 
circumstances  to  distribute  birth  control 
literature  or  contraceptive  material.  This 
has  been  stated  very  definitely  by  the 
state  health  commissioner  in  a  circular 
letter  to  the  workers. 


While  the  majority  of  our  staff  are 
personally  very  favorable  to  the  birth 
control  movement  and  constantly  see  the 
need  for  it  in  the  field,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  is  a  governmental 
agency  supported  by  tax  monies,  and 
therefore  its  employes  cannot  participate 
in  a  program  which  still  is  as  controver- 
sial as  birth  control. 

LAURENE  C.  FISHER 

Director,  Bureau   of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  State  Department  of  Health 
Charleston,  W.   Fa. 

Collectors'  Items 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  little  article,  "Say 
It  with  Simplicity,"  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  has  been  bringing 
me  in  a  rare  collection  of  examples  of 
social  work  mumbo-jumbo.  For  exam- 
pie: 

"What  patterns  implement  the  psychi- 
atric concept  of  the  impact  of  accelerated 
personal  frustration  in  an  intuitive  in- 
trovert?" 

"Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  the 
material  contained  in  this  report  is  ger- 
mane, is  invaluable  as  general  baromet- 
ric data  and  can  be  used  as  a  measure 
and  as  an  analysis  of  the  multitudinous 
intricacies  of  the  social  problem  of  this 
Commonwealth." 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  additional  items 
for  my  collection.  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vacation  Plus 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  Survey  Midmonthly  would  be 
interested  in  the  possibility  offered  by 
the  Summer  Institute  for  Social  Prog- 
ress for  combining  a  two  weeks  inten- 
sive course  in  the  essentials  of  a  demo- 
cratic social  order  with  the  vacation 
advantages  of  the  beautiful  country 
campus  of  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.  The  dates  are  July  8-22.  John 
Stewart  Burgess  of  Temple  University 
is  chairman  of  the  conference  leaders, 
able  experts  in  economics  and  politics 
from  various  colleges  who  will  lecture 
on  vital  current  issues  and  lead  small 
discussion  groups.  Alternate  afternoons 
and  evenings  are  left  free  for  recreation. 
You  can  live  out-of-doors,  walk,  swim, 
play  and  talk  to  your  heart's  content. 

A  program  and  full  details  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Director  DOROTHY  P.  HILL 

Summer  Institute  for  Social  Progress 
22  Oakland  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Book  Reviews 


Life   and   Living 


ADVENTURES  IN  GIVING,  by  William  H. 
Matthews.  Dodd,  Mead.  252  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

CELDOM  does  a  book  reflect  so  ac- 
curately  the  soul  of  its  author  as 
"Adventures  in  Giving."  It  is  William 
H.  Matthews  the  man,  rather  than  the 
author,  who  speaks  to  us  from  these 
pages  with  a  straightforward  simplicity 
as  convincing  as  it  is  rare.  To  those  who 
know  him  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
him  as  being  anything  but  direct.  Al- 
though the  path  which  he  has  followed 
since  boyhood  has  been  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  most  men,  his  footsteps 
have  been  so  unfaltering,  his  journey  so 
uninterrupted,  that  one  is  apt  to  over- 
look the  obstacles  which  beset  his  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  "Adventures  in 
Giving,"  for  it  is  at  once  an  intimate, 
colorful  biography  and  a  discussion  of 
the  social  problems  of  our  times.  There 
is  a  vivid  description  of  the  boyhood  of 
the  author  in  which  he  describes  how, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  started  to  earn 
his  living  in  a  New  England  textile  mill 
where  he  worked  twelve  hours  a  day, 
receiving  at  the  end  of  each  week  $2.50 
for  sixty-five  hours'  labor.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  nineteen  that  he  undertook 
the  seemingly  hopeless  task  of  working 
his  way  through  school,  Williams  Col- 
lege and  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  which 
he  wears  is  testimony  of  his  success. 

It  was  typical  of  the  man  that  having 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  at 
such  sacrifice  he  turned  without  hesita- 
tion to  social  service  work  when  he  rea- 
lized that  it  would  bring  him  closer  to 
the  firing  line  of  life,  the  place  he  has  al- 
ways desired  to  be. 

During  the  busy  years  of  accomplish- 
ment that  followed  he  never  willingly 
left  that  front  line.  His  knowledge  of 
men  both  rich  and  poor,  powerful  and 
weak,  came  at  firsthand.  From  thou- 
sands of  daily  experiences  he  has  learned 
to  identify  human  motives  with  discon- 
certing clarity.  Where  he  has  seen  the 
glimmer  of  truth  he  has  pursued  it  fear- 
lessly without  thought  of  personal  con- 
sequences. 

There  are  many  who  will  not  be 
pleased  with  this  distillation  of  fifty 
years  of  activity.  Mr.  Matthews  has  lit- 
tle sympathy,  for  example,  with  the  so- 
cial worker  who  is  more  concerned  with 
the  scientific  accumulation  of  data  than 
with  the  humaa  equation.  "In  no  one 
of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  I  have 
read  from  time  to  time  on  social  case 
work,"  he  says,  "have  I  found  a  better 
guiding  principle  for  the  treatment  of  an 
individual  than  the  simple  short  story  of 


The  Good  Samaritan."  And  again, 
"There  is  no  justification  for  such  spend- 
ing if  the  mechanism  created  gets  in  the 
way  of  natural  human  relationships." 
He  has  never  deviated  from  this  simple 
basic  principle. 

There  are  others  who  will  not  agree 
with  many  of  his  conclusions,  antagoniz- 
ing perhaps  to  some,  revolutionary  per- 
haps to  others.  For  he  believes  to  the 
core  of  his  being  that  the  cause  of  pov- 
erty does  not  lie  "in  the  unalterable 
nature  of  things,"  but  rather  in  human 
institutions  and  social  schemes,  including 
our  industry,  our  tenements,  our  laws, 
jails,  religion,  education,  politics,  busi- 
ness, and  our  philanthropy. 

He  sums  it  all  up  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  book.  "If  further  research, 
further  scrutiny  and  study  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  efforts  made  to  improve  their 
condition,  result  in  bringing  home  a 
larger  sense  of  social  stewardship  to 
those  who  sit  in  high  places  because  of 
superior  physical  or  mental  strength, 
toward  those  of  restricted  strength  and 
capabilities;  if  such  adventure  reveals 
ways  by  which  all  those  possessed  of  the 
desire  and  intelligence  to  sustain  and 
manage  their  own  lives  will  be  given  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  then  indeed  shall  the 
contribution  made  be  counted  as  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  field  of  social  en- 
deavor, a  contribution  that  in  itself  will 
be  beyond  the  realm  of  appraisement." 

"Adventures  in  Giving"  should  and 
will  be  read  by  every  social  worker  in 
the  country,  but  in  addition  it  should  be 
read  by  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  contribute  so  generously 
each  year  to  our  manifold  philanthropic 
activities.  It  will  shed  a  new  light  of 
meaning  on  their  gifts. 
New  York  EDWARD  STREETER 

Last  Year  —  In  Seattle 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  SEATTLE, 
1938.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  802  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'T'HICK  and  formidable  on  the  out- 
side,  this  book's  inside  is  a  complete 
surprise  to  one  uninitiated  in  National 
Conferences.  Where  is  the  famous  tech- 
nical terminology,  preoccupation  with 
approach,  the  vivisection  of  the  client? 
Not  here!  No,  here  are  social  workers 
who  speak  plainly  and  understandably 
about  real  problems  in  the  world  of  to- 
day— unemployment,  health,  democracy, 
war.  Here  are  people  who  are  conscious 
of  the  social  forces  which  transform  a 
man  into  a  "client"  and -who  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  devise  means  whereby 
he  might  meet  those  forces  with  the 
minimum  of  tragedy. 


Case  work  and  the  individual  ap- 
proach are  not  ignored,  but  these  are 
presented  as  a  part  of  social  work — a 
method.  Emphasis  is  on  services  and 
programs:  medical  services,  employment 
services,  housekeeping  services,  relief  pro- 
grams, interpretive  programs,  community 
organization.  The  variety  of  subject 
matter  in  the  sixty-five  papers  included 
in  the  volume  shows  the  tremendous 
complexity  of  social  work  as  it  is  today. 
The  sane,  careful  reasoning  that  charac- 
terizes most  of  them  indicates  that  in 
expansion  social  work  has  not  lost  its 
quality.  The  volume  as  a  whole  gives  an 
impression  of  earnest  vitality  leading  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  Seattle  must  have 
been,  last  June,  a  very  interesting  place 
indeed.  KATHRYN  CLOSE 

Not  So  Long  Ago 

WHEN  SOCIAL  WORK  WAS  YOUNG,  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine.  Macmillan.  163  pp.  Price  $1.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

JN  1896,  when  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  had  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  its  first  secretary,  who  had  come 
from  Philadelphia,  it  filled  his  place  by 
the  appointment  of  Edward  T.  Devine, 
also  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  in  extension  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  this  volume,  Dr.  Devine  gives  an 
interesting  review  of  organized  charity 
in  New  York  in  the  1890s,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  COS,  recalling  the  leading 
personalities  in  that  field  and  the  princi- 
ples and  developments  of  the  decade.  He 
then  details  in  successive  chapters  four 
remarkable  advances  of  the  first  impor- 
tance initiated  by  the  COS  from  1896  to 
1906.  The  first  of  these  developments  was 
the  launching  of  an  exceedingly  effective 
movement  for  better  housing  in  New 
York  City,  a  movement,  in  succession, 
educational,  legislative,  and  administra- 
tive. It  involved  the  appointment  of  a 
tenement  house  committee  of  the  COS  in 
1898,  the  creation  of  a  Tenement  House 
Commission  by  the  governor,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  recommendations  of  that 
commission  into  law,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Tenement  House  Department 
of  New  York  City  with  Robert  W.  de 
Forest  as  commissioner  and  Lawrence 
Veiller  as  his  deputy. 

The  second  notable  step  by  the  COS 
was  the  creation  in  1902  of  a  committee 
on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  which 
carried  on  a  most  effective  pioneer  pro- 
gram for  many  years,  and  ultimately  be- 
came the  present  New  York  Tubercu- 
losis and  Health  Association. 

The  third  notable  step  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  1897  of  the  publication  Chari- 
ties as  official  organ  of  the  COS.  In  due 
time  Charities  became  Charities  and  the 
Commons  which,  again  in  due  time,  be- 
came The  Survey. 

The  fourth  great  forward  step  of  the 
COS  in  this  decade  was  the  beginning  of 
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training  for  social  work,  which  from 
modest  origins  became  the  present  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  still  a  part 
of  the  COS,  now  the  Community  Ser- 
vice Society  of  New  York. 

This  was  truly  a  remarkable  series  of 
achievements.  It  happens  that  I  had  pre- 
ceded Dr.  Devine  in  social  work  in  New 
York  by  three  years.  He  is  correct  in  the 
implication  of  his  title,  "When  Social 
Work  Was  Young."  It  was  so  young, 
that  at  that  time  it  had  no  name.  The 
COS  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  I  was  the  executive  of- 
ficer, worked  in  close  accord.  Hence,  I 
knew  about  and  participated  in  all  the 
steps  which  Dr.  Devine  recounts  in  his 
book.  The  query  continually  recurs  to 
me:  Did  not  all  these  things  happen,  not 
only  when  social  work  was  young,  but 
also  when — and  because — Dr.  Devine  was 
young?  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
energy,  constantly  thinking  of  getting 
things  done,  adept  at  bringing  things  to 
pass.  If  a  different  type  of  person  had 
been  the  new  secretary  of  the  very  useful 
COS,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  prob- 
ably would  have  remained  simply  very 
useful,  and  that  today  no  historian  would 
have  been  able  to  record  the  group  of 
extraordinary  accomplishments  which 
stand  to  its  credit  in  the  decade  beginning 
with  1896.  Dr.  Devine  has  written  sev- 
eral excellent  books,  no  one  of  them  more 
interesting  than  this  one. 
New  York  State  HOMER  FOLKS 

Charities  Aid  Association 

What  to  Do  and  How 

COUNSELING  YOUNG  WORKERS,  by  Jane 
F.  Culbert  and  Helen  R.  Smith.  Vocational  Serv- 
ice for  Junirrs.  212  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

JIJERE  is  a  carefully  written,  simple, 
and  very  readable  statement  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  process  of  helping 
young  people  make  intelligent  plans 
about  their  vocational  futures.  While 
of  primary  use  to  those  engaged  in  the 
field  of  counseling,  it  is  written  for  the 
most  part  in  non-technical  language,  eas- 
ily read  by  the  interested  layman.  Its 
several  sections  deal  with  the  counselor's 
work  with  the  client,  with  the  relation 
of  such  an  agency  as  the  Junior  Consul- 
tation Service  to  other  services  concerned 
with  youth  guidance,  with  the  procedures 
followed,  and  with  the  contributions  of 
the  psychologist  and  the  testing  pro- 
gram. 

Anyone,  professional  or  layman,  inter- 
ested in  counseling  young  people  will 
find  this  a  veritable  handbook  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  inclusion  of 
a  complete  list  of  forms,  together  with 
suggestions  for  their  use,  is  an  instance 
of  the  practical  values  of  the  book. 

The  counselor-client  relationship  is 
properly  made  the  center  of  the  process. 
The  chapter  dealing  with  the  task  of  the 
psychologist  and  the  information  secured 
through  the  testing  laboratory  explains 


how  these  functions  serve  the  counselor- 
client  relationship  without  dominating 
it.  The  sections  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ship of  the  counselor  to  the  placement 
interviewer  in  the  State  Employment 
Service,  to  the  case  worker  from  the 
social  agency,  and  to  the  teacher  in  the 
school,  outline  methods  of  cooperation 
between  agencies  that  are  not  only  help- 
ful to  the  client  but  are  also  suggestive 
of  a  kind  of  cooperation  between  youth- 
serving  agencies  of  which  more  is  needed. 
The  Junior  Consultation  Service  it- 
self illustrates  a  fine  kind  of  cooperation 
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between  a  private  and  a  public  agency. 
The  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  had 
had  many  years  of  successful  experience 
in  New  York  City  in  dealing  with  the 
guidance  and  placement  of  boys  and  girls. 
With  it  the  junior  division  of  the  State 
Employment  Office  had  the  vision  to  en- 
ter into  a  joint  enterprise  by  which  it 
availed  itself  of  this  experience  and  train- 
ing. Out  of  this  cooperation  came  the 
Junior  Consultation  Service;  and  out  of 
its  four  years'  experience  has  come  this 
helpful  statement  that  will  contribute  to 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  serv- 
ices of  vocational  guidance  for  youth  in 
other  cities  and  states. 
Y.M.C.A.,  New  York  J.  H.  BENTLEY 

"The  Cure  of  Souls" 

PASTORAL  PSYCHIATRY,  by  John  Suther- 
land Bonnell.  Harper.  237  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


nPHIS  book  exemplifies  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  conviction  that  more  de- 
pends on  personality  than  on  either 
methods  or  theories.  Its  author  is  one  of 
those  gifted  by  nature  for  advisory  work. 
In  fact  he  discovered  his  vocation  as  a 
boy.  His  father  was  for  many  years  on 
the  staff  of  a  mental  hospital  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  gave  his  son  every  opportu- 
nity to  know  and  later  to  help  patients 
toward  recovery.  The  personal  experi- 
ences narrated  in  this  volume  reveal  Dr. 
Bonnell  as  a  man  of  power  equal  to  such 
an  occasion  as  the  sudden  intractability 


of  a  patient  who  could  be  restrained  only 
by  the  most  alert  intelligence  with  gen- 
tleness and  wisdom  substituted  for  the 
straight  jacket.  So,  beginning  with  the 
insane,  Dr.  Bonnell  was  prepared  to  an 
exceptional  degree  for  his  work  as  a 
Christian  counselor.  As  a  result,  we  have 
in  his  book  not  a  complete  theory  of  per- 
sonal problems,  nor  any  discussion  of 
mental  types  as  a  whole,  but  an  indi- 
vidual approach  in  which  religious  ideal- 
ism is  paramount.  As  a  firm  believer  in 
Christianity  of  the  Evangelical  type,  Dr. 
Bonnell  combines  pastoral  psychology  and 
the  religious  approach  without  spending 
time  over  controversial  matters  or  mod- 
ern doubts.  His  exposition  is  for  the 
most  part  conversational,  based  on  actual 
cases,  with  frequent  references  to  prayer 
as  inner  experience,  and  to  perversions 
and  sins  in  which  plain  speaking  takes 
the  place  of  the  current  tendency  to  com- 
promise and  minimize.  Hence  this  book 
will  aid  greatly  theological  students  pre- 
paring themselves  as  spiritual  advisers, 
and  ministers  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  technique  in  "the  cure  of  souls." 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  H.  LATHROP 

Teaching  Teachers 

REDIRECTING  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  by 
Goodwin  Watson,  Donald  P.  Cottrell  and  Es- 
ther M.  Lloyd-Jones.  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  105  pp.  Price  $1.35  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

\X7HILE  professional  training  institu- 
*  *  tions  such  as  those  of  medicine  and 
law  are  coming  in  for  criticism  as  being 
far  removed  from  experience,  this  little 
book  seems  to  be  trying  to  get  on  their 
vanishing  bandwagon.  In  vain  have  I 
searched  its  pages  to  discover  a  glimmer 
of  recognition  of  teaching  as  an  art.  In 
a  short  chapter  entitled  "Participation 
as  a  Part  of  Professional  Preparation," 
I  find  that  only  part  of  the  participa- 
tion refers  to  that  of  the  classroom.  The 
rest  is  on  using  community  contacts. 

In  a  day  when  progressive  schools  are 
rapidly  increasing — schools  founded  to 
combat  the  old  formal  academic  curricu- 
la aimed  at  intellectual  development  only 
— it  is  discouraging  to  find  that  people 
who  are  leaders  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
new  type  of  education  are  standing  for 
such  a  professionalized  program  for 
teachers  as  is  here  stated.  One  is  inclined 
to  turn  back  and  examine  the  progressive 
schools  for  which  teachers  presumably 
are  being  trained.  There  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that,  under  the  cover  of  "extra- 
curricular" activities,  these  schools  are 
as  intellectualized  as  ever.  "Extra-curri- 
cular" means  no  credit  toward  promo- 
tion. In  most  progressive  schools  children 
are  not  in  fact  promoted  because  they 
have  reached  a  certain  level  of  maturity, 
good  judgment,  capacity  for  growing  ar- 
tistic merit.  Thumbs  down  on  all  this! 

One  can  see  that  expediency  underlies 
both  the  progressive  school  curriculum 
and  the  proposition  for  teacher  training. 
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BOOKS     FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 


WHEN  SOCIAL  WORK  WAS  YOUNG 

by  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

One  of  America's  most  distinguished  social  workers  writes  his  "personal 
recollections."  His  story  begins  in  the  mid-nineties  and  covers  among 
other  vital  developments,  the  struggle  for  tenement  house  reform,  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  launching  of  Survey  magazine,  establishment  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.  $1.75. 


AMERICA    IN 
MIDPASSAGE 

by  CHARLES  A. 
and  MARY  R.   BEARD 

"To  say  it  forms  a  worthy  companion 
to  their  monumental  RISE  OF 
AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  is  in- 
adequate praise."— JOHN  DEWEY. 

$3.50. 


FIGHTING  FOR 
LIFE 

by  S.  JOSEPHINE  BAKER 

Dr.  Baker  began  her  career  of 
crusading  for  child  welfare  at  the 
age  of  six!  When  she  retired  some 
forty  years  later  she  was  a  world- 
renowned  leader  in  the  field.  $2.75. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


New  York 


BOARD  MEMBERS 
BOOKS  OF  1938 
CAMPS  AND  CAMPINO 
GROUP  WORK* 
HOUSEKEEPER  SERVICES 
•20  cents 


RECREATION 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK* 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  IN  SPECIAL  FIELDS* 

SOCIAL  WORK  INTERPRETATION 

SOCIAL  WORK  PERIODICALS  AND  SERIALS 


RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION 


130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


10  BEST  SELLERS 

for  Social  Workers 
JUNE 


MORE  THAN  ONE  DOLLAR 

Medical  Information  for  Social  Workers,  William  M.  Champion,  M.D. 

Social  Work  Year  Book,  Russell  H.  Kurtz 

Readings  in  Social  Case  Work,  Fern  Loutry 

New  Ways  in  Psychoanalysis,  Karen  Homey,  M.D 

Supervision  in  Social  Group  Work,  Sidney  J.  Lindenberg . . 


ONE  DOLLAR  OR  LESS 

Calling  America,  Edited  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing  for  Survey  Graphic 

Public  Assistance  Worker,  Russell  H.  Kurtz 

Psychiatric  Word  Book,  Richard  H.  Hutchings,  M.D 

Your  Community,  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

Social  Workers'  Dictionary,  Young  and  McClenahan 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORK — and  other  Bibliographies 

FOR  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER  who  wishes  to  track  down  books,  pamphlets, 
magazine  articles,  and  reports  on  special  subjects,  first  aid  is  available  in  the  bib- 
liographic Bulletins  published  bi-monthly  by  our  Library.  Obtainable  by  annual 
subscription  at  50  cents,  or  by  separate  titles  at  10  cents  except  as  noted.  On 
display  at  the  Buffalo  Conference.  Recent  subjects — 


$4.00 
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3.00 
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In  the  curriculum  the  excuse  is  that  the 
children  must  meet  the  college  entrance 
requirements.  But  the  motive  is  a  bit 
harder  to  trace  in  the  matter  of  teacher 
training.  I  understand  that  the  leading 
teachers'  colleges  cannot  be  financed  ex- 
cept through  students'  fees,  and  that  this 
makes  large  classes  necessary — classes  so 
large  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
student  observation  of  children  and  still 
less  for  practice  teaching.  Teachers' 
training  schools  at  least  should  advocate 
methods  of  training  which  include  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  those  methods  which 
lie  along  the  intellectual  opportunities 
outlined  in  this  book.  One  could  wish 
that  the  training  schools  might  have 
financial  support  which  would  leave  them 
free,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  professional 
people  responsible  for  the  programs 
offered  are  compromising  with  a  much 
deeper  interest. 

I  do  not  discount  the  splendid  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  authors  for  par- 
ticipation in  community  life  and  for 
broadening  the  outlook  to  include  world 
affairs,  but  I  could  wish  that  their  book 
contained  less  of  courses  and  degrees  and 
more  food  for  thought. 

CAROLINE  PRATT 

Principal,  City   and   Country   School 
New  York 

Not  Quite  Everything 

OUR  SEX  LIFE:  A  GUIDE  AND  COUNSELOR  FOR 
EVERYONE,  by  Fritz  Kahn,  M.D.,  translated 
from  the  German  by  George  Rosen,  M.D. 
Knopf.  459  pp.  Price  $6  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

DETWEEN  the  covers  of  this  book  is 
a  museum.  For  color  plates  of  three 
dimensional  value  one  recalls  nothing 
comparable  in  this  field,  nor  any  better 
printing.  The  similes  are  as  happy  as 
Hartmann's;  the  italic  first  lines  of  para- 
graphs as  forceful  as  Folsom's;  the  cer- 
tainty and  finality  go  further  than  the 
Fuehrer — being  literally  hitleric  in  type. 
One  hesitates  to  point  out  serious  de- 
fects where  there  is  much  excellence,  but 
this  may  cancel  out  because  of  the  promi- 
nence given  to  old  sex  museum  speci- 
mens, such  as  most  women  showing  "as- 
tronomical exactness";  those  whose  touch 
during  periods  wilts  flowers;  breath 
odors  as  sure  detection;  and,  above  all, 
nuptial  rape. 

Sex  education  is  outlined,  but  actual 
premarital  consultation  omitted.  We 
would  have  welcomed  detailed  state- 
ments, like  those  of  Dr.  Marie  Kopp, 
concerning  the  methods  and  results  com- 
ing from  Germany's  conspicuous  leader- 
ship in  complete  histories  and  physical 
examinations  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands before  marriage — and  not  mere 
blood  tests,  as  with  us.  Moreover,  with 
the  all-inclusive  subtitle  and  very  full 
consideration  of  birth  control,  a  New 
York  publisher  might  have  verified  the 
conferring  on  Mrs.  Sanger  of  a  medical 
degree  and  a  Supreme  Court  victory,  and 

MlDMONTHLY 


our  alleged  conveniences  in  getting  con- 
traceptives from  slot  machines. 

Most  of  the  color  plates  are  allotted 
to  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  and  they  pic- 
ture the  uterus  as  an  octopus.  Sterility 
and  sterilization,  abortion,  prostitution 
and  the  sex  variants  receive  consideration 
more  extensive  than  in  most  books  of 
this  kind.  The  whole  territory  is  on  the 
map,  yet  this  "guide  for  everyone"  can- 
not compare  with  several  readily  avail- 
able American  counselors. 

ROBERT  L.  DICKINSON,  M.D. 
New  York 

Boredom  Has  Its  Uses 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MAKING  LIFE  IN- 
TERESTING, by  Wendell  White.  Macmillan. 
215  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

A  CCEPTING  the  fact  of  boredom 
and  tedium  as  the  great  drags  of 
modern  life,  Professor  White  describes 
the  causes  of  boredom  and  finds  them  in 
the  routine  and  monotony  of  modern 
city  life.  He  insists  that  variety  is  Na- 
ture's great  antidote  and  that,  where  life 
does  not  provide  it,  the  individual  must 
seek  it  consciously  in  society,  sport,  art, 
music,  reading,  radio  and  travel.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  sections  deal- 
ing with  people  in  life  situations  in  gen- 
eral, presenting  unwholesome  behavior 
due  to  tedium,  furthering  mental  health. 
The  main  interest  in  the  book  to  me 
was  that  boredom  was  a  cause  for  ac- 
tion, not  for  resignation;  and  that  an 
interesting,  varied  life  was  a  goal  to  be 
attained  consciously  by  each  individual. 
GULIELMA  F.  ALSOP,  M.D. 
Barnard  College 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  AN  ANALYSIS  AND  APPRAISAL  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  by  Paul 
H.  Douglas.  McGraw-Hill.  492  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

THIS  second  edition  of  a  book  first  pub- 
lished in  1936  has  new  chapters  covering 
developments  in  1936,  1937  and  the  early 
months  of  1938. 

SEVEN  ROADS  TO  SAFETY,  by  Paul  G. 
Hoffman.  Harper.  87  pp.  Price  $10  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

A  COMPACT  summary  of  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  automobile  safety,  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Automobile  Safety  Founda- 
tion, together  with  a  program  of  positive 
action  presented  so  simply  as  to  have 
universal  appeal. 

THE  STORY  OF  ASTRONOMY,  by  Arthur 
L.  Draper  and  Marian  Lockwood.  Dial  Press. 
394  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

Two  of  the  assistant  curators  of  the 
Hayden  Planetarium  here  trace  the 
growth  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  stars 
from  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece  to  the 
verification  of  the  Einsteinian  "curve  of 
space."  A  book  for  laymen,  scientifically 
exact,  but  written  with  imagination. 
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THE  RHYTHM 

OF 

STERILITY  and  FERTILITY 
IN  WOMEN 

By  LEO  J.  LATZ,  M.D. 

150th  Thousand 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR 

Send  for  Free  Pamphlet 


Tells  when  concep- 
tion it  possible  and 
when  impossible. 


Just  mail  name  and 
address  on  a  post 
card  to  the 

LATZ  FOUNDATION 

1235    Republic    Bldg. 
CHICAGO,    ILL 


"MONEY   RAISINS— HOW   TO 
DO  IT." 

by   Irene  Hazard  Gerlinger 
Recommended     by    libraries    and    social 
agencies    as    most    comprehensive    book 
yet  published  in  this  field.  $3.00 

Order  from  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112     East     19th     Street,     New     York     City 


MISS  BAILEY 

Number  5  in  the  series  of  Bailey 
pamphlets  presents  eight  articles  writ- 
ten for  Survey  Midmonthy  by  Gertrude 
Springer  after  visits  to  local  com- 
munities to  observe  the  administration 
of  social  security  and  public  welfare 
services.  Miss  Bailey  says — Series  5  is 
a  "must"  in  reading  requirements  for 
public  welfare  workers  and  boards  of 
public  agencies,  as  well  as  for  social 
workers  and  laymen  connected  with 
private  agencies. 

Only  25c  a  copy 

Quantity  Rates:  10  to  100  --  20c 
each;  100  or  more  —  15c  each,  ship- 
ping charges  included.  For  all  five 
pamphlets  in  the  series  —  Series  1  to 
5  —  send  only  one  dollar.  Order  from 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC., 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


•    Visit  Us  at  the    • 

National    Conference 
of  Social  Work 


A  valuable  feature  of  every  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  is  the 
opportunity  it  gives  to  examine  at 
first  hand  new  and  important  books 
in  the  field  of  social  work. 

As  usual,  Columbia  University 
Press  will  be  at  this  year's  Confer- 
ence in  Buffalo,  with  its  publica- 
tions for  social  workers.  We  cordial- 
ly invite  you  to  inspect  our  exhibit 
and  to  examine  such  standard  and 
useful  books  as: 

Readings  in  Social  Case  Work. 
Edited  by  Fern  Lowry.  Published 
for  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  $3.50.  "A  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  professional  litera- 
ture."— The  Family. 

Social  Case  Recording.  By  Gordon 
Hamilton.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Published  for  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work.  $2.50. 

A  Social  Study  of  Pittsburgh;  Com- 
munity Problems  and  Social  Services 
of  Allegheny  County.  By  Philip 
Klein  and  Collaborators.  $4.75. 

The  Social  Component  in  Medical 
Care.  By  Janet  Thornton.  Second 
Printing.  $3.00. 

Social  Case  Work;  An  Outline  for 
Teaching,  with  Annotated  Case  Rec- 
ords and  Sample  Course  Syllabi. 
Edited  by  Mary  Antoinette  Cannon 
and  Philip  Klein.  Published  for  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
$5.00. 

And  many  others 


Columbia  University  Press 

Morningside  Heights,  New  York 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Library   Service 


AMERICAN      LIBRARY      ASSOCIATION,     520 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child   Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11 ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward ;  Senior  Scouting, 
16  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  farm 
school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between  12 
and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.,  Tel :  LEx.  2-3147. 


CHILD   WELFARE   LEAGUE  OF   AMERICA— 

C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  A  league  of  children's  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  secure  improved 
standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  Work.  It  also  co-operates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  ch-irches.  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phatie  of  child 
welfare  in  which  they  are  interefted. 


GIRL  SCOUTS,  INC.,  14  West  49th  Street,  New 
York  City. — A  non-sectarian,  recreational 
character-building  organization  for  girls. 
Programs  for  three  age  groups —Brownies, 
7-10 ;  Girl  Scouts,  10-14 ;  and  Senior  Girl 
Scouts,  14-18 — have  common  objectives  and 
methods,  and  activities  suited  to  needs  and 
interests  of  different  ages.  Functions  through 
volunteer  committees  who  supervise  and  pro- 
mote Girl  Scouting  locally. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 419 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Promotes  child  labor 
legislation,  state  and  federal ;  conducts  in- 
vestigations ;  advises  on  administration  ; 
maintains  information  service. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE DIVISION,  777  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Three-phase  program :  Ed- 
ucation ;  legislation  for  benefit  of  all  chil- 
dren ;  temporary  material  relief  to  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War.  Emma  C. 
Puschner,  Director. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President ;  E.  Jay  How- 
enstine,  Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 

HYGIENE.  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles. 
president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor; Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  60th  St.,  New 
York.  Dorothy  Deming,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

50  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year  ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 

— A  clearing  house  cooperating  with  social 
workers  in  referring  indigent  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in 
42  states,  including  22  centers  in  Greater 
New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers,  quali- 
fied physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  601  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman , 
Margaret  Sanger.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  General  Direc- 
tor, Woodbridge  E.  Morris,  M.D. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FIELD  ARMY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
CANCER,  1260  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  An  educational  group  of  lay  women 
active  in  forty-three  states  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians  representing  state 
medical  societies.  Information,  literature, 
speakers,  newspaper  articles  may  be  secured 
without  charge. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 

Negro  Education 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  Tuskegee  Institute. 
Alabama.  Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. High  school  and  college  both  ac- 
credited. Curricula  designed  to  prepare 
Negro  students  to  meet  the  vocational  and 
social  needs  of  successful  living.  F.  D. 
Patterson,  President. 

Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring  to 
everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfying 
recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through  par- 
ticipation in  music,  drama,  sports  and  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and  to 
help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recreation 
centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  athletic 
fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  6-9720-9721.  Activities: — Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Executive 
Secretary. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS.  INC. 

155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  a"bout  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
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Religious   Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 297  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women'* 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  State* 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they 
agree  to  carry  cooperatively ;  i.e.  Christian 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  mnd 
U.  S.  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Trowbridge ;  Executive  Secretary,  Edith 
E.  Lowry  ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western 
Area.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell  ;  Migrant  Super- 
visor.  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth D.  Miller. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   JEWISH   WOMEN, 

INC.— 1819  Broadway.  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Spitzer,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director.  Organ- 
ization of  Jewish  women  initiating  and  de- 
veloping programs  and  activities  in  service 
for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Ave.. 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christian 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  for 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  help 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  life 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'8 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson, 
President :  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre- 
tary. A  federation  of  1123  local  associations, 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris- 
tian character  education  among  youth.  Meets 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  and 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  member 
organizations  in  program,  emphasis  and  in- 
terpretation, fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha- 
sizes lay-professional  cooperation,  group  and 
club  activity,  and  self-governing  programs 
of  physical,  social  and  religious  education, 
public  affairs,  international  education  and 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc. 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  army 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  cer- 
tain other  groups. 


National   Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Paul  Kellogg,  President,  New  York  ; 
Howard  R.  Knight.  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  June  18-24,  1939.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial    Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  ita 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Community   Chests 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red  Cross 

Foundations 
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Rates  are 
thirty  centi 
per  line 

THE   AMERICAN   NATIONAL   RED   CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  8711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Lift 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

INC.—  15    West   16th   Street,   New  York.     A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and    local    agencies    in    organizing    activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation,   vocations,  statistics,   and   mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;   Robert    B.   Irwin,   Executive   Director. 

RUSSELL   SAGE   FOUNDATION—  For  the   Im- 
provement of  Living   Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.    Departments  :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion,  Consumer  Credit   Studies,   Delinquency 
and    Penology,    Industrial    Studies,    Library, 
Social     Work     Interpretation,     Social     Work 
Year   Book,   Statistics,    Surveys.     The   publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to   the   public    in    practical    and    inexpensive 
form    some    of    the    most    important    results 
of   its   work.     Catalogue  sent   upon   request. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Foreign  Communities 

Folk  Arts 

NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      OF      IMMIGRANT 

WELFARE—  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A    league   of    International    Institutes,    Citi- 
zenship   Councils    and   other    local    agencies 
specializing  in   the  interests  of  the  foreign- 
born.    Gives  consultation,  field  service,    pro- 
gram  content   to   agencies    engaged    in   any 
form  of  constructive  effort  for  the  foreign- 
born    in    local   communities. 

FOLK  ARTS  CENTER,  673  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  Director.  A 
national  service  for  Folk  Arts.  Headquarters 
of  the  American  Folk  Dance  Society  and  the 
National  Committee  on  Folk  Arts  of  the 
United  States. 

Health 

THE  MINER  AND  HIS  DOCTOR,  The  Bur- 
eau  of  Cooperative  Medicine,  5  East  57 
Street,  New  York.  8  pp.  Free  on  request. 

A  bulletin  based  on  studies  of  trained 
research  workers  and  doctors  in  the  Appa- 
lachian coal  fields. 

TOWARD  A  HEALTHY  AMERICA,  by 
Paul  De  Kruif.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No. 
31.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York.  31  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

A  discussion  of  the  lag  between  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  their  application 
and  the  factors  which  cause  this  lag.  An 
appeal  for  a  volunteer  army  of  health  en- 
thusiasts to  fight  outstanding  menaces  to 
America's  health. 

HANDBOOK  ON  TUBERCULOSIS  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES,  by  Violet 
H.  Hodgson,  R.N.  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 
92  pp.  Price  50  cents. 

A  compact,  useful  manual  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions.  It  includes 
diagnostic  information,  suggestions  for 
chest  clinics,  for  home  visiting,  hospital 
regimen  in  the  home  and  supervision  of 
family  affected. 


International  Relations 

WANTED:  GOOD  NEIGHBORS,  by  Nicho- 
las Roosevelt.  The  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  Inc.,  28  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 
48  pp.  Price  5  cents. 

The  result  of  the  author's  trip  to  the 
Eighth  Pan-American  Conference  at  Lima. 
He  discusses  the  need  for  closer  ties  with 
Latin  America,  analyzes  the  difficulties 
and  indicates  how  they  may  be  overcome. 

BATTLES  WITHOUT  BULLETS.  by 
Thomas  Brockway.  Illustrated  by  Bunyi 
Tagawa.  Headline  Bnok  No.  18.  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  8  West  40  Street,  New 
York.  96  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

The  war  discussed  is  a  world  war  on 
the  economic  front,  a  war  for  foreign  mar- 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

kets  and  raw  materials.  Intended  for  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  world  today  but  who  cannot 
find  information  which  is  accurate  and 
unbiased  and  at  the  same  time  simple, 
clear  and  easy  to  understand. 

Group    Leadership 

AND  SO  TO  COLLEGE,  by  John  A.  Ledlie. 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  70  pp.  Price  45  cents. 

The  experiences  of  freshmen  in  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  the  college  environment, 
their  opinions  on  competition,  scholar- 
ship, fraternities,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, sex  freedom  and  alcohol.  Specific 
suggestions  for  group  discussion  and  ac- 
tion, a  possible  program  resource  for  Hi-Y 
clubs,  church  young  people's  organiza- 
tions, groups  of  highschool  seniors. 

FROM  BUILDING  TO  NEIGHBORHOOD. 
60  pp.  Price  50  cents.  YOUR  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD CLUB,  108  pp.  Price  60  cents. 
Both  by  Abel  J.  Gregg  and  Charlotte  Him- 
ber,  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

The  first  urges  that  boys  are  more  im- 
portant than  buildings,  growth  than  gym- 
nasiums, communities  than  cafeterias.  Dis- 
cusses steps  in  decentralization,  group 
leadership  and  supervision,  financing,  re- 
cruiting. The  second  publication  supple- 
ments the  first.  Based  on  experiences  and 
reports  of  neighborhood  work  with  boys, 
it  discusses  different  types  of  clubs,  prob- 
lems of  organization,  programs,  utiliza- 
tion of  community  resources,  contacts 
with  parents. 

Social  Welfare 

HOW  LONG  ARE  CLIENTS  ON  RELIEF? 
by  Benjamin  Glassberg  and  Alexander  J. 
Gregory.  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, 1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
34  pp.  Price  30  cents. 

An  attempt  to  present  some  relevant 
facts  concerning  this  problem  as  a  basis 


for  an  appropriate  program.  Tables  based 
on  studies  of  1634  relief  cases  active  in 
Milwaukee,  January  1,  1937. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIO- 
LOGICAL IMPLICATIONS  OF  MAL- 
ADJUSTMENT AND  DELINQUENCY, 
by  George  H.  Chatfield.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 154  East  68  Street,  New  York.  160 
pp.  Price  60  cents. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Atten- 
dance discusses  the  problem  of  the  delin- 
quent, influences  affecting  him,  statistical 
tables  summarizing  data  from  the  annual 
report  (1934)  of  the  commissioner  of  cor- 
rection, State  of  New  York. 

Miscellaneous 

SMALL  LOAN  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  LeBaron  R.  Foster.  Pollak 
Foundation  for  Economic  Research,  New- 
ton, Mass.  23  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

A  condensed  summary  of  such  laws  in 
the  thirty-six  states  that  have  any,  and 
comments  on  their  working  in  certain  se- 
lected states. 

CAN  WE  CRUSH  COMMERCIALIZED 
VICE?  by  John  A.  O'Brien.  Association 
Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  31 
pp.  Price  10  cents. 

Segregation,  licensing,  medical  inspec- 
tion, ruthless  suppression,  systematic  oppo- 
sition joined  with  preventative  and  reme- 
dial measures,  all  dispaissionately  discussed. 
Also,  institution  care  for  prostitutes,  law 
enforcement,  the  need  for  legislation. 

ORAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  CIVIL  SER- 
VICE RECRUITMENT,  by  W.  V.  Bing- 
ham.  Pamphlet  No.  13.  Civil  Service  As- 
sembly U.S.  and  Canada,  13_13  East  60 
Street,  Chicago.  30  pp.  Price  50  cents. 

Suggestions  and  information  for  public 
personnel  officials  wishing  to  increase  the 
reliability  and  objectivity  of  their  oral 
examinations.  Based  on  experiences  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  pamphlet  includes  in- 
struction sheets,  rating  sheets  and  rating 
forms  for  interviewers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Experienced  woman  to  supervise  Group  Work, 
Settlement  House  with  large  Jewish  member- 
ship, not  New  York  City.  Open  August  first. 
7572  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  Supervisor  for  child  placing 
agency  ;  graduate  training,  experience  in  super- 
vision required.  Good  salary,  mid- Atlantic 
city.  Psychiatric  consultation  available  in 
agency.  7568  Survey. 

Field  Secretary  in  state  society  for  crippled 
children  ;  Social  Work  training.  7574  Survey. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Director  of  Girls'  Work  and  Program  desires 
position  in  Settlement  of  Community  Center. 
Six  years'  experience  in  settlement  work.  7569 
Survey. 


jfii    ytzaia    111    avfU  ,     .»M  n  »,     r  aunty     i  ,i  *.<•     wuiiv. 

six  months  community  organization  experience, 
J-925,  31  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Wanted — Position  training  or  supervising  rural 
social  workers.  Experience  includes  fifteen 
years  teaching  vocational  agriculture ;  five 
years  as  rural  public  assistance  investigator 
and  some  experience  in  teacher  training  work. 
7571  Survey. 

Psychologist,  M.A.,  delinquency,  educational 
and  vocational  experience,  desires  position  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Will  accept  any- 
where in  U.S.  or  Canada.  7567  Survey. 

Position  as  Social  Worker,  any  branch  welfare 
work.  Experience  as  Home  Economist  in  social 
agencies,  as  Case  Worker  and  County  Admin- 
istrator of  Relief.  M.S.  degree,  nutrition,  and 
two  years  graduate  work,  social  service,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  training,  all  fields  of  social 
service ;  specialized  training,  child  welfare. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  7575  Survey. 

SUMMER    BOARD 

Summer  residence  with  board  available  New  York 
City  Settlement  House— $45  monthly.  7573 

Survey.       

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  RENT:  6  room  house,  furnished,  for  July 
and  August.  50  acres  of  woodland  and  meadow 
bordering  Holland  Pond.  Electricity,  bath- 
room, telephone,  open  fireplace.  Boating,  bath- 
ing, fishing.  $75  a  month.  CAMP  near  house. 
Beautiful  view  of  lake,  no  conveniences.  $10 
a  week.  A.  W.  Hitchcock,  Holland,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  SARATOGA  COUNTY,  NEW 
YORK.  Beautiful  estate,  five  miles  from 
Saratoga  Spa.  Ideal  for  smart  inn,  sanatarium 
or  convalescent  home — next  to  golf  course.  14 
room  house,  3  car  garage.  Brook  on  property. 
Address:  Mrs.  L.  R.  Stroud,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. 

Long  Island — To  rent  for  summer  months — 
colonial,  furnished,  8  rooms,  3  baths,  sum- 
porch,  garage.  All  modern  conveniences.  Fire- 
place, oil  burner,  recreational  facilities  at 
hand,  private  dock,  boating,  fishing,  golf  and 
tennis  available.  A  cool,  restful  location, 
privacy  and  quiet,  but  not  isolated,  lovely  out- 
look over  water  and  trees  ;  20  minutes  Jones 
Beach,  40  minutes  World's  Fair.  7556  Survey. 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 

—       • 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO    CUTS    NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR    P  O   R   A  T  E  D 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS   AND   PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $8.0(' 
a  year.  50  West  5(1  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended, 
AUTHORS  RESKARCH  BUREAU.  B16 
Fifth  Avpnup.  New  York  V  V 

LAURENCE  ROBERTS 
-.LITERARY  AGENT 


YOUR  STORIES,  ARTICLES,  BOOKS.  NOVELS 
Sold.  Editorially  recognized  personal  aid  in 
placement  of  manuscripts  for  new  and 
established  authors  seeking  publication. 

Information   on   request. 
59  West  42d   Street,  New   York  City 


KATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum    Charge      .      $1.00  per  insertion 

Discounts     .     .      I"'  •    on   three   insertions 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  1 9th  Street         New  York 


RICHARD  WATTS,  JR.,  SAYS— 

"It  seems  to  me  that  not  enough  has  been  said  of  the  new  edition  of  "Pins  and 
Needles,"  and,  in  particular,  of  its  most  brilliant  new  number,  "The  Red  Mikado." 
That  "Red  Mikado"  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful,  the  wittiest  and  most  hilarious 
burlesque  since  the  classic  days  of  the  Cohan  Revues  and  the  best  fifteen  minutes 
of  parody  within  the  theatregoing  memory  of  living  man."  — N.Y.Hercld-Tribune, 
May  14,  1939. 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  Harold 
J.      Rome.       Directed      by 
Robert  H.  Gordon. 
Labor  Stage,  39th  Street  and  6th  Avenue  BRyant  9-1 163 

Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat.  2:40  —  55c,  $1.10  and  $1.65 
Eves.  8:40  —  $1.10,  $1.65,  $2.20 

MAIL  ORDERS   PROMPTLY  FILLED 


PINS  %  NEEDLES 


BINDER  $1.§0 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmontkly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send    orders   with    payment   to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112   East   19  Street  New   York  City 


Order  Your 

BOOKS 

from 
THE  SURVEY 

As  a  convenience  to  our  readers,  we 
accept  orders  for  all  books  at  pub- 
lishers' prices  delivered  anywhere  in 
this  country  postfree.  Payment  with 
order  preferred,  though  COD  orders 
are  also  welcomed.  Address  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City. 


FEDERAL  THEATRE  PROJECT  for  N.  Y.  C. 


SING  YFOOURR   SUPPER 

A   Musical  Rtvue 

ADELPHI    THEATRE,   54th  St.    E.  of  7th  Av. 
Circle    7-7582  Evenings   at   8:30.    25C-SI.IO 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH 
OF  AN  AMERICAN 

A  Dramatic  Biography  by  Geo.  Sklar 

MAXINE   ELLIOTT'S  THEA.,   39th  St.,    E.  of 

B'way.      Eves.      (Exc.      Men.)     8:40.     25c-$l  10 

Sat.    Mat.    2:40.    25c-83e 

PINOCCHIO  BSUI 

RITZ    THEATRE.    48th    St.    W.    of    Broadway 

Circle   6-1361 

Evenings    (Exo.    Mon.)    8:45,    25c-83e 
Saturday  Matinee  2:45,   I5c-55e 


WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 
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•  In    the   free    and   gradual    development   of 
man's    creative    powers    lies    the    hope    of   a 
distant    future. — PRESIDENT   JAMES    B.   CON- 
ANT  at  Harvard  University. 

•  The  terms    reactionary,   conservative,   lib- 
eral and  radical  are  dum  dum  words  to  assas- 
sinate men  and  then  to  plant  bitter  onions 
on  their  graves. — HERBERT  HOOVER  at  Earl- 
ham  College. 

•  Life  means  a  growing   response  to  enlarg- 
ing   responsibilities,    enriching    loyalties,    and 
greater  duties.     Life  is  going  from  living  at 
ankle-deep    water    to    deep    river. — DR.    JO- 
SEPH R.  Sizoo  at  Cornell  University. 

•  The  present  danger  to  our  democracy  lies 
in  the  possibility  that  we  ourselves  will  dis- 
credit the  democratic  system  or  permit  it  to 
become    atrophied    through    lack    of    use. — 
CHARLES  MERZ  at  Colgate  University. 

•  What  security  is  there  for  our  cherished 
institutions  when  you  begin  to  think  of  peo- 
ple as  a  mass  of  sheep,  subject  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  clever  or  the  kindly  ministra- 
tions of  the  wise. — CHARLES  PHELPS  TAFT  at 
Bryn  Mawr. 

•  No    laws    or    political    slogans    or    labor 
union    rules    or    international    codes    can    in 
themselves  support  a.  high  standard  of  living 
or  a  program  of  social  security.     The  foun- 
dation   on    which    these    desirable    structures 
can  be  supported  is  an  efficient  and  profit- 
able  production   of   things   people   need   and 
are  willing  to  pay  for. — DR.  KARL  T.  COMP- 
TON  at  St.  Lawrence  University. 


So  They  Said 

To  the  Classes  of  1939 


•  An  excessive  solicitude  of  material  things 
is   the  principal   cause  of  our  current  social 
and   economic   ills. — VERY   REVEREND  JAMES 
F.  KELLEY  at  Manhattan  College. 

•  Do  your  own  thinking,  have  the  courage 
of   your    convictions,    take    long    views    and 
keep  your  faith  in  the  invisible  and  intangi- 
ble things.  .  .  .  And  now  I  take  my  leave. — 
PRESIDENT     WILLIAM     ALLAN     NEILSON     at 
Smith    College. 

•  In  no  recent  period  of  history  has  there 
been    a    greater   challenge,    opportunity    and 
need  for  trained  minds  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor.   You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
challenge  that  awaits  you. — DR.  WILLARD  C. 
RAPPLEYE  at   Trinity  College. 

•  Discipline    is    the    well-tempered    working 
together  of  many  minds  and  wills,  each  pre- 
serving independent  judgment,   but   all   pre- 
pared to  sink  individual  differences  and  ego- 
tisms to  attain  an  objective  that  is  accepted 
and    understood. — PRESIDENT    FRANKLIN    D. 
ROOSEVELT  at  West  Point. 

•  For  any  interpretation  of  human  history 
there    are    two    necessary    assumptions.    One 
is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  order, 
and   the   other   is  that   progress  is   possible. 
Without   these    two   assumptions   civilization 
could  not  exist. — PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MUR- 
RAY BUTLER  at  Columbia  University. 


•  If   you    take    the    negative   position   of   a 
skeptic  you  can  logically  argue  yourself  out 
of     existence. — PRESIDENT     ROSWELL     GRAY 
HAM  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

•  The  world  is  full  of  well-meaning  fellows 
who  never  get  anywhere  and  never  do  any- 
thing  worthwhile   because   they   never   start. 
CHAPLAIN  IRVING  H.  BERG  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Americans    must    get    their    discipline    of 
body  and  mind  from  themselves,  each  man 
his  own  drill  sergeant,  suspecting  any  inten- 
tion that  does  not  require  self-denial. — PRESI- 
DENT DIXON  RYAN  Fox  at  Union  College. 

•  Of  all  money  expended  by  the  government 
1  can  think  of  little  that  could  be  used  here 
more   advantageously   to   the   happiness   and 
cultivation  of  the  people  than  that  devoted 
to  a  national  theater. — PRESIDENT  HENRY  NO- 
BLE MACCRACKEN  at  Vassar  College. 

•  What  of  our  domestic  and  economic  prob- 
lems if  their  solution   should  be  left  to  re- 
criminatory   high    pressure    groups,    winning 
the  votes  of  a  docile  citizenry  which  is  ready 
alternatively    to    howl    with    the    wolves    or 
screech  with  the  parrots  ? — PRESIDENT  CHARLES 
SEYMOUR  at   Yale   University. 

•  Democracy  has  a  right  to  expect  that  you 
will  accept  the  responsibilities  of  leadership 
in   her  behalf,   that   you   will   return  to  her 
payments  in  public  service  beyond  what  the 
tax  collector  can  exact.  ...  In  meeting  your 
nation's  need  you  will  find  your  antidote  to 
frustration. — PRESIDENT  HAROLD  W.  DODDS  at 
Princeton    University. 


J.    Winton    Lemen 


CONFERENCE  PRESIDENTS  AT  BUFFALO 

Left  to  right:  Top:  G.  M.  Bookman,  1932;  Allen  T.  Burns,  1921.  Middle:  William  J.  Norton, 
1925;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  1920;  John  A.  Lapp,  1927.  Seated:  Edward  T.  Devine,  1906 ;  Gertrude 
Vaile,  1926;  Paul  Kellogg,  1939. 

Other  past  presidents  attending  the  Buffalo  conference  but  not  in  the  photograph  were  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  1930;  William  Hodson,  1934;  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  1935;  Solomon  Lowenstein,  1938. 
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Democracy  Must  Be  Made  to  Work 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  and  KATHRYN   CLOSE 


TO  the  long  and  honorable  history 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  was  added  in  mid- 
June  an  annual  meeting  which  even 
faint  praisers  admitted  was  "good,"  and 
enthusiasts  acclaimed  as  "great."  It  is 
hard  to  say  just  what  combination  of 
factors  gave  this  Buffalo  meeting  its  un- 
deniable quality.  There  have  been  con- 
ferences with  more  comfortable  physi- 
cal facilities,  with  larger  attendance, 
with  more  "big  names"  on  the  pro- 
gram ;  but  there  have  been  few,  in  the 
past  decade  at  least,  that  seemed  to 
yield  such  satisfying  rewards  to  those 
who  participated  in  them.  Unquestion- 
ably there  was  unity  here,  "but  without 
uniformity,"  someone  quickly  added ; 
and  there  was  a  good  salutary  dash  of 
humor,  exploding  pious  cliches  and 
pompous  phrases.  There  were  adult  dif- 
ferences, reasonably  expressed,  but  no 
acrimonious  clashes. 

The  social  workers  at  this  confer- 
ence, where  5774  were  officially  regis- 
tered, seemed  more  relaxed  and  less  de- 
fensive than  at  any  time  since  the  de- 
pression turned  their  professional  world 
upside  down.  They  know  they  are  un- 
der public  fire,  not  because  of  what  they 
themselves  do  or  don't  do,  but  because 
the  public  does  not  like  and  is  a  little 
afraid  of  what  they  represent.  For  the 
first  time  they  are  taking  public  disfa- 
vor in  their  stride  and  not  being  per- 
sonally upset  about  it.  Their  major 
concern  was  not  with  themselves  or 
with  what  anyone  thinks  of  them  but 
with  making  things  work,  and  that 
went  all  the  way  from  the  principles  of 
democracy  to  staff  relationships.  They 
were  eager  for  understanding  and  com- 
petence within  their  own  horizons,  but 
a  little  less  eager  it  seemed  when  those 
horizons  were  stretched  into  economic 
and  industrial  areas  tangent  to  their  ex- 
perience. 

If  there  was  one  faith  and  one  hope 
that  ran  through  every  strand  of  this 


conference  it  was  faith  and  hope  in  de- 
mocracy. Events  in  far  away  places  cast 
a  long  shadow  over  the  whole  great 
meeting.  Democracy  does  not  need  to  be 
defended,  but  it  must  be  made  to  work 
and  the  place  to  start  is  at  that  level  of 
American  life  that  has  realized  least 
from  its  promise.  The  word  itself  ap- 
peared in  the  formal  titles  of  some 
twenty-four  conference  addresses,  but 
it  cropped  up  everywhere  in  terms  of  so- 
cial well  being.  How  to  realize  its  ideals 
and  make  them  flower  in  the  lives  of 
all  the  people  was  the  question  that  ran 
in  and  out  of  every  meeting,  whether 
concerned  with  a  national  policy  in  in- 
dustrial relations  or  with  children  in 
an  institution. 

EVERY  CONFERENCE  HAS  A  CERTAIN 
quality  of  spirit,  an  over-allness  that 
comes  out  in  its  meetings  large  and 
small,  and  in  what  someone  called  its 
"corridor  contacts."  But  it  is  also  a 
great  agglomeration  of  human  beings 
earnestly  pursuing  their  individual  pur- 
poses. To  a  casual  observer,  untutored 
in  the  labyrinthine  social  organization 
of  the  country,  the  national  conference 
has  certain  aspects  of  a  slightly  mad 
beehive  with  hordes  of  people,  meeting- 
bound,  swarming  out  in  all  directions  at 
certain  hours  and  at  others  swarming 
together  again,  laden  with  such  mental 
spoils  as  they  have  garnered.  That  there 
is  order  in  the  apparent  confusion  is 
due  to  two  things:  first  the  careful 
detailed  planning  of  arrangements 
checked  and  double-checked  by  local 
committees  and  by  the  conference  staff 
headed  by  the  unfailingly  cheerful  and 
tireless  Howard  R.  Knight;  second,  to 
that  extraordinary  document — the  con- 
ference program — which  enabled  anyone 
who  could  read  the  English  language 
to  locate  any  one  of  the  280  meetings 
at  Buffalo  or  to  trail  any  one  of  the  670 
speakers  to  his  lair,  however  remote. 
Arrangements  at  Buffalo  turned  out 
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much  better  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Meeting  halls  were  somewhat  scattered 
but  on  the  whole  adequate.  Hotels 
were  comfortable,  taxis  were  cheap  and 
the  weather  was  blessedly  cool.  There 
was  occasional  congestion  at  the  head- 
quarters hotel  where  registration,  ex- 
hibits and  various  conference  services 
located  on  the  seventeenth  floor  put  a 
strain  on  sheer  standing  room  to  say 
nothing  of  elevators.  But  social  work- 
ers are  good-natured  folk,  accustomed 
to  taking  their  luck  as  they  find  it,  so 
if  an  elevator  wasn't  going  where  they 
wanted  to  go  they  went  where  the  ele- 
vator was  going,  and  in  the  long  run 
it  all  worked  out  to  a  fair  average. 

Real  heroes  of  the  occasion  were  the 
elevator  boys  who  never  lost  their  dig- 
nity however  many  earnest  conversa- 
tionalists fought  their  way  in  and  out 
of  cars  at  floors  they  had  no  desire  to 
be — and  never  stopped  talking.  Villains 
of  the  occasion  were  the  amplifiers 
which  seemed  to  go  off  and  on  at  their 
own  sweet  will  and  at  least  once  actu- 
ally switched  speakers  so  that  an  audi- 
ence facing  a  woman  speaker  found 
itself  listening  to  a  powerful  male  voice, 
while  an  audience  two  rooms  away 
gazed  at  obviously  a  basso  profundo 
while  a  soprano  voice  filled  the  room. 

A  conference,  of  course,  is  people  but 
it  is  also  meetings.  It  might  be  fun  to 
go  to  a  conference  that  had  no  meetings 
— certainly  it  would  be  easier  to  re- 
port— but  it  wouldn't  be  a  conference. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  more  order 
in  the  welter  of  meetings  that  make  up 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
than  is  apparent  to  the  tyro  cast  into 
them  for  the  first  time — and  every  con- 
ference, it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
first  for  two  thirds  of  the  people  attend- 
ing it.  The  meetings  of  the  week  fall 
into  three  general  classifications:  those 
organized  by  the  conference  itself ;  those 
organized  by  its  associate  and  allied 
groups;  those  that  are  extramural  so 


far  as  organized  auspices  are  concerned, 
called  on  the  spot  for  a  special  purpose. 

Conference  proper  meetings,  only 
about  a  third  of  the  full  list  of  the 
week,  are  divided  into  three  groups: 
first,  general  sessions  where  topics  of 
concern  to  all  are  presented ;  then  sec- 
tion meetings  which  turn,  through  sev- 
eral sessions,  on  five  major  fields  of 
activity,  case  work,  group  work,  com- 
munity organization,  social  action  and 
public  welfare  administration ;  and 
third,  special  committees,  twelve  in 
number  this  year,  set  up  within  the 
conference  frame-work  to  develop  some 
particular  subject. 

The  associate  and  allied  groups,  na- 
tional agencies  for  the  most  part,  or- 
ganize afternoon,  luncheon  and  dinner 
meetings,  perhaps  only  one  or  two,  per- 
haps a  full  program  sometimes  begin- 
ning the  week  before  and  extending 
over  several  days,  using  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  conference  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  in  their  specialized  fields. 

Finally  there  are  the  extramural 
meetings  where  social  workers  as  indi- 
viduals gather  to  urge  action  of  one 
kind  and  another.  The  conference  itself 
is  a  deliberative,  not  a  resolving  body. 

Thus,  while  it  may  seem,  during  the 
crowded  conference  week  that  meetings 
are  going  off  in  all  directions  at  once 
with  no  special  relationship  to  each 
other,  there  is  after  all  an  orderly  pat- 
tern behind  them.  There  is  admittedly 
some  duplication  and  a  good  deal  of 
scattering  of  material.  For  example, 
take  the  subject  of  children.  County 
workers,  as  a  rule,  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  administering  a  pro- 
gram for  children,  whatever  their  single 
or  several  disabilities.  But  at  this  con- 
ference there  was  no  whole  child.  There 
was  the  dependent  child,  the  child  in  an 
institution,  the  blind  child,  the  sick 
child,  the  crippled  child,  the  defective 
child,  the  delinquent  child  and  so  on 
and  on,  but  the  worker  who  was  con- 
cerned with  a  whole  program  for  the 
child  and  not  for  just  a  piece  of  him, 
had  hard  going. 

WELCOMED  BY  MAYOR  THOMAS  HOL- 
ling  and  Chairman  Eugene  Warner  of 
the  Buffalo  committee,  the  conference 
opened  Sunday  evening  with  Edward 
L.  Ryerson,  Jr.  of  Chicago,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  In  his  presidential 
address,  Paul  Kellogg  of  New  York 
used  his  native  Middlewest  as  a  sound- 
ing board  for  a  call  to  recapture  Amer- 
ican footholds  for  livelihood  and  citi- 
zenship in  the  face  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  democracy  everywhere. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  thanks  to 
the  Erie  Canal,  Buffalo  was  a  human 
water  gate  through  which  streams  of 
settlers  poured  into  the  great  central 
valley.  They  stemmed  from  rebellion 
(against  king  or  church,  landlord  or 
penury).  They  uprooted  stumps,  broke 


sod,  overthrew  the  wilderness ;  but  they 
also  raised  their  barns  together,  laid 
corduroy  roads  together,  built  schools 
together.  Then  it  was,  he  pointed  out, 
that  individual  initiative  was  crossed 
with  team  play — a  blend  of  two  strains 
that  have  upset  doctrinnaires  and  stand- 
patters ever  since. 

He  traced  the  struggle  for  footholds 
not  only  in  pioneering  but  in  shaking 
off  the  cramp  of  old  laws  and  social 
institutions,  and  in  checkmating  the 
new  human  waste  and  misery  which 
came  with  the  spread  of  industrialism. 
It  was  at  Buffalo  thirty  years  ago  that 
this  conference  set  going  a  committee 
which  in  1912  brought  in  a  report  that 
forecast  safeguards  and  standards  we 
are  hammering  out  today  under  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Administration  and 
the  new  Federal  Security  Agency. 

But,  he  went  on,  to  protect  our  foot- 
ing when  industry  itself  breaks  down 
has  been  the  stiffer  challenge  of  the 
1930s.  Worklessness  rips  the  ground 
from  under  democracy ;  and  mere  busi- 
ness recovery  will  not  see  us  clear.  With 
bills  hanging  in  the  balance  at  Wash- 
ington, his  charge  was  to  rally  behind 
federal  grants  for  public  assistance,  be- 
hind the  WPA  and  the  social  insur- 
ances, behind  our  modern  team  plays  in 
shaping  industrial  standards  and  rela- 
tions. 

Nonetheless,  he  concluded,  the  very 
forces  that  have  played  into  the  depres- 
sion are  charged  with  hope.  Thanks  to 
applied  science,  modern  invention,  or- 
ganization, an  accession  of  wealth  and 
well  being,  vaster  than  the  old  frontier, 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  American 
people  if  we  find  ways  to  handle  it  so 
that  the  whole  level  of  the  common  life 
goes  up.  There  social  workers,  who 
have  helped  meet  the  brunt  of  indus- 
trial collapse  and  mass  unemployment, 
can  count  afresh. 

AT  THE  GENERAL  SESSION  ON  THE  FOL- 

lowing  night  a  large  audience,  unwear- 
ied from  its  first  day  of  "program  chas- 
ing," greeted  three  speakers,  Solomon 
Lowenstein  of  New  York,  George  N. 
Shuster  of  Glenbrook,  Conn.,  and  Judge 
Florence  E.  Allen  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
From  the  approach  of  three  great  faiths, 
the  three  speakers  addressed  themselves 
to  the  theme,  "The  Call  of  Our  Great 
Traditions,"  Mr.  Lowenstein  discuss- 
ing our  tradition  of  hospitality  to  op- 
pressed people,  Mr.  Shuster  our  tradi- 
tional respect  for  the  rights  of  minority 
groups  and  Judge  Allen  our  tradition  of 
civil  liberties  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
brought  into  the  constitution  itself.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  to 
mention  the  moving  quality  of  each  of 
these  addresses.  Brief  excerpts  elsewhere 
in  this  report  only  suggest  the  flavor  of 
their  content. 

Given  the  limitations  of  space,  ex- 
cerpts too  must  do  for  the  speakers  on 


Tuesday  night  where  the  topic  was 
"Health  Ahead — A  National  Program." 
Here  Josephine  Roche  of  Denver,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare  Activities,  presided,  giving 
a  brief  resume  of  the  events  that  led  up 
to  the  formulation  of  the  National 
Health  Program  now  in  legislative  form 
in  the  Wagner  bill. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
surgeon  general,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  was  read  in  his  absence,  occa- 
sioned by  his  father's  death.  Dr.  Parran 
pleaded  for  medical  care  as  a  necessity 
of  life,  outlined  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive program,  delineated  its  objec- 
tives and  marked  as  its  goal  "the  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  most 
precious  asset — the  human  resources  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  Our  first  task  is  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  illness,  to  reduce  its 
amount.  This  is  more  important  than 
spreading  the  costs.  Yet  I  believe  that 
group  payment  of  the  cost  of  medical 
care  through  taxation  or  insurance  or 
both,  is  an  important  factor  in  any  com- 
plete national  health  program." 

Dr.  Parran's  statement  of  medical 
and  health  needs  was  in  large  terms  and 
large  figures.  Helen  Hall,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
drawing  on  the  federation's  latest  coun- 
trywide study,  brought  these  down  to 
actual  families  known  to  neighbor- 
hood workers,  families  of  low  income, 
struggling  to  pay  their  debts,  two  thirds 
of  them  found  to  have  no  family  doc- 
tor; worse  off,  so  far  as  their  health 
needs  are  concerned,  than  families  on 
relief. 

By  Wednesday  night,  conference  feet 
had  begun  to  assert  themselves  and 
brain  fag  to  set  in.  Weariness  was  for- 
gotten however  by  the  huge  audience 
which  turned  out  to  hear  Mayor  Fio- 
rello  H.  La  Guardia  of  New  York 
who  flew  to  the  conference  for  an  ex- 
tra special  meeting  and  was  off  to 
Washington  the  same  night  after  giving 
it  what  was  in  effect  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
There  was — no  one  quite  knew  why — 
very  little  in  the  scheduled  program 
about  the  "business  of  relief,"  including 
the  critical  condition  of  WPA.  But 
New  York's  doughty  mayor  put  it  in — 
with  a  punch — and  his  hearers  cheered 
his  vigorous  utterances  and  hurried  off 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  to  tell 
their  representatives  in  Washington 
how  they  felt. 

An  independent  meeting  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  continue  WPA  and  NYA 
without  curtailment,  drew  a  large  and 
urgent  crowd.  Lea  A.  Taylor  of  Chi- 
cago Commons  presided.  "We  are  here 
because  we  believe  in  WPA"  said  Wil- 
liam Hodson  of  New  York  to  the 
"friends  who  have  assembled  here  by  a 
process  of  spontaneous  combustion." 
Addressed  by  Mr.  Hodson,  Harriet 
Vittum  of  Chicago,  Joseph  Allison  of 
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THIRTY  years  ago,  beginning  at 
our  Buffalo  Conference  in  1909  and 
coming  to  a  head  in  Cleveland  in  1912, 
social  workers  boxed  the  compass  of 
industrial  hazards.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  they  correlated  the  principle  of 
the  industrial  minimum  not  only  with 
a  living  wage  but  with  hours,  with  hous- 
ing, with  safety  and  health,  with  child 
labor;  not  only  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation but  with  old  age  pensions  and 
unemployment  insurance. 

Principles  and  standards  then  forecast 
are  being  hammered  out  today  through 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Administration, 
our  industrial  hygiene  bureaus,  the  as- 
sistance, insurance  and  compensation 
services  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

These  were  objectives  a  Republican 
Roosevelt  wanted  mightily  to  come 
back  and  work  for.  They  are  objectives 
a  Democratic  Roosevelt  has  helped 
mightily  to  set  in  motion.  These  are 
objectives  which  social  workers,  close 
to  the  ground,  have  espoused  for  thirty 
years  and  more,  along  with  their  next 
of  kin — the  applied  economists,  the 
health  experts;  along  with  progressive 
lawyers  and  business  men  and  labor 
leaders  and  citizens. 

There  are  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans among  us;  those  to  the  right; 
those  to  the  left.  In  all  the  discussion 
of  these  moves,  it  is  about  time  for 
all  of  us  as  social  workers  to  disasso- 
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ciate  them  in  our  minds  from  the  mis- 
apprehension that  they  are  merely 
offsprings  of  the  New  Deal ;  time  to 
look  at  them  in  the  light  of  our  own 
history;  time  to  consider  them  on  their 
merits  as  constructive  measures  for  hu- 
man conservation.  And  it  is  high  time 
to  get  the  people  in  our  communities 
and  our  states  to  see  them  straight  in 
the  same  way. 


We  can  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  Democratic  friends — for  it  was 
their  imaginative  party  leadership,  with 
the  shove  of  the  depression  behind  it, 
that  put  government  to  work  as  a 
friendly  agency  of  the  general  welfare 
and  set  these  moves  going  that  had 
long  been  stuck  in  the  grim  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  war  years;  the  gilded  pre- 
occupations of  the  boom.  We  can  share 
with  our  Republican  friends  not  a  few 
of  their  criticisms  of  particular  meas- 
ures, for  these  are  new  models  for 
social  enterprise,  new  frames,  new  en- 
gines. But  when  anyone  of  any  party 
talks  of  degrading  or  ditching  them, 
they  can  be  called  neither  Republican 
nor  Democratic.  They  are  reactionary. 

They  are  going  back  on  moves  that 
give  new  underpinnings  to  life  and 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
among  us.  They  would  revert  to  the 
days  when  we  did  not  know  any  better; 
when  we  failed  to  see  that  the  future 
of  our  growing  industrialism,  no  less 
than  that  of  our  citizenship,  hangs  on 
the  protection  and  well-being,  the 
chance  and  competence  to  live  and  to 
work,  the  earning  power  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  people.  Their 
counsels  are  like  advocating  that  we 
should  let  the  Mississippi  bottomlands 
lapse  again  into  swamps;  and  for  the 
rest,  let  desert  creep  over  the  prairie 
states. 


Pittsburgh,  and  Frank  Bancroft  of 
New  York,  the  meeting  was  character- 
ized by  "outraged  reason"  through 
which  ran  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
emotion.  Resolutions  forwarded  to 
Congress  were  framed  as  appeals  rather 
than  demands,  couched  in  calm,  delib- 
erate phrases  which,  however,  carried 
the  full  weight  of  the  social  workers' 
faith  in  the  WPA  -and  NYA  programs 
and  their  certainty  of  what  curtailment 
would  mean  to  helpless  human  beings. 
On  Friday  evening  the  whole  con- 
ference gathered  again  in  the  flag- 
draped  auditorium  to  hear  Josephine 
Wilkins  of  Atlanta,  president  of  the 
Georgia  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Fact  Finding 
Committee  of  Georgia,  and  Paul  J. 
Kern,  president  of  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Wilkins  told  how  everyday  lay 
organizations  in  her  state,  churches, 
service  clubs,  fraternal  orders,  went  to 
work  collectively  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter  with  Georgia,  to  establish 
facts  out  of  which  may  grow  a  new 
economic  and  social  program.  A  charm- 
ing speaker,  Miss  Wilkins  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  venture  has  a  broad 


meaning,  "a  bearing  on  democracy  it- 
self." Mr.  Kern  took  his  audience  for 
a  tour  of  the  spoils  system  and  a  look  at 
the  shambles  it  creates.  Civil  service, 
he  holds,  while  not  perfect,  is  the  only 
way  to  protect  the  public  welfare  ser- 
vices from  marauding  politicians. 

At  the  final  conference  session,  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  the  speaker  was 
Dr.  Alice  M.  Masaryk,  former  head  of 
the  Czechoslovakia  Red  Cross  and 
first  president  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  who  had  come 
to  America  especially  for  this  meeting. 
Dr.  Masaryk  spoke  with  deep  feeling. 
On  those  grave  lips  the  word  democ- 
racy had  poignant  meaning — moving 
her  audience  to  the  tribute  of  a  mo- 
ment of  utter  silence  as  she  concluded, 
"An  eternal  soul  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  an  eternal  soul.  A  spiritually  free 
nation  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  nation 
spiritually  free.  Good  speed.  Good  luck. 
God  bless  you." 

While  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  gen- 
eral session  of  the  conference  the  "lay- 
men's dinner"  on  Tuesday  night  rose 
by  its  own  merits  to  practically  that 
status.  Planned  for  board  members  and 
other  persons  concerned  unprofession- 


ally  with  social  work  and  social  agen- 
cies, the  professionals  heard  about  it 
and  if  they  did  not  actually  pack  the 
meeting  they  certainly  packed  into  it — 
right  to  the  doors.  Edward  L.  Ryerson, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Community  Fund 
of  Chicago,  Inc.,  spoke  of  amateurs  and 
professionals,  rejecting  the  attitude  that 
any  program  in  social  work,  whether 
new  or  old,  public  or  private,  does  not 
need  the  active  participation  of  laymen. 
Sidney  Hollander  of  Baltimore,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  gave 
his  audience  the  witty  side  of  his  tongue 
in  his  address,  "Confessions  of  a  Board 
Member,"  but  his  caustic  wit  did  not 
conceal  his  concern  over  conditions  as 
they  exist  today  or  soften  his  charge  to 
his  fellow  board  members  that  in  not 
facing  their  full  obligation  "we  are 
failing  our  agencies ;  we  are  failing  our- 
selves." 

THE  SECTION  AND  COMMITTEE   MEET- 

ings  that  fill  the  morning  hours  every 
day  are  the  backbone  of  the  conference. 
Here  is  where  people  look  for  the  par- 
ticular things  they  want  out  of  the  con- 
ference; here  are  the  papers  and  dis- 
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cussions  that  afford  a  real  measure  of 
the  content  of  the  whole  program. 
Many  months  before  the  Buffalo  meet- 
ing, conference  headquarters  had  gath- 
ered suggestions  from  the  field  at  large 
on  what  the  social  workers  themselves 
actually  wanted  when  they  came  to 
Buffalo;  what  they  wanted  to  hear 
talked  about  at  the  conference  and  by 
whom ;  what  they  wanted  to  talk  about 
themselves.  The  result  of  this  inquiry, 
shaped  up  and  dovetailed  by  committees 
in  each  section,  was  clearly  evident  at 
Buffalo.  The  programs  had  content  and 
timeliness,  with  less  of  esoteric  theory 
than  in  certain  other  years  and  more  of 
the  realities  of  social  work  practice. 
Younger  workers,  and  there  were  many 
of  them  present,  found  what  they  want- 
ed and  liked  it.  As  a  result  there  was 
much  less  straggling  in  and  out  of 
meetings,  much  less  "shopping  around." 

Clearly  it  was  practice  that  the  so- 
cial workers  at  this  conference  wanted, 
light  and  leading  in  making  principles 
work  whatever  the  setting.  That  is  why, 
or  so  it  appeared  to  these  observers, 
that  the  case  work  and  group  work  sec- 
tions drew  their  large  attendance. 
Many  younger  workers  seemed  to  take 
these  sections  like  an  institute  with  a 
particularly  bright  constellation  of 
leaders,  and  worked  at  them  through 
the  entire  week. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as 
any  to  drop  in  a  handful  of  figures  on 
the  attendance  at  various  meetings  as 
an  index  of  currents  of  interest  in  re- 
lation to  topics  and  speakers.  Estimates 
were  made  by  the  supervisors  assigned 
by  the  conference  management  to  each 
building  where  meetings  were  held.  A 
word  is  in  order  about  these  supervis- 
ors. They  were  men  of  the  Forty-Plus 
Club,  formed  under  the  wing  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service, 
all  of  whom  in  the  past  had  held  well 
paid  executive  positions.  Their  services 
had  much  to  do  with  the  generally 
smooth  functioning  of  the  meetings  and 
afforded  the  conference  management 
for  the  first  time  an  estimate  of  attend- 
ance at  widely  scattered  sessions. 

Coming  back  now  to  figures,  picked 
more  or  less  at  random  from  reports  of 
the  first  day's  sessions,  held  at  various 
hours : 

Problems   of    Interstate    Migration 170 

Social    Work    Publicity    Council 230 

Community  Organization   300 

National   Federation   of    Settlements 300 

Public   Welfare   Administration 300 

Education   for    Social   Work 500 

Social    Aspects    of    Children's    Institutions..  520 

Trade   Unions  in    Social   Work 540 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 550 

Group    Work    550 

Rural   Social  Work 700 

Social    Action     900 

Case  Work    1000 

This  proportion  of  attendance  to  sub- 
ject matter  seemed  to  run  pretty  con- 
sistently through  the  whole  week,  though 
occasionally  a  figure  went  skyrocket- 
ing, for  example  at  the  Tuesday  after- 
noon meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
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Mayor  La  Guardia  of  New  York,  arriving  at  the  Buffalo  airport,  gives  his  address 
a  last  look  before  turning  it  over  to  the  press  represented  by  Frank  Murphy,  assistant, 
and  Harold  P.  Levy,  director  of  the  conference  press  service 


are  a  great  democracy  now. 
We  have  established,  safely  and 
fundamentally,  individual  freedom,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  that  is  our  great  boast 
to  the  whole  world — it  is  our  greatest  heri- 
tage. But,  my  friends,  you  can't  enjoy  these 


freedoms  on  an  empty  stomach.  And  there 
is  no  use  boasting  about  our  freedom  unless 
we  provide  economic  security  for  all  the 
people  so  that  they  have  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  that  our 
form  of  government  can  give  to  every  in- 
dividual."— FIORELLO  H.  LA  GUARDIA 


tion  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers 
which  drew  close  to  1200. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  this  over- 
all chronicle  of  the  events  of  confer- 
ence week  to  do  justice  to  the  section 
and  committee  programs.  Indeed  it  is 
only  possible  here  to  indicate  their  con- 
tent with  some  allusion  to  a  few  of  the 
contributions  that  aroused  particular  in- 
terest— and  this  with  full  and  regretful 
realization  that  many  equally  notable 
contributions  must  be  passed  over. 

THE  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  SECTION, 
chairman,  Prof.  Florence  R.  Day  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, came  out  of  its  first  meeting  with 
the  boast  that  any  paper  presented  any- 
where the  rest  of  the  week  would  have 
to  "go  some"  to  surpass  in  closely  rea- 
soned philosophy  and  realistic  applica- 
tion that  of  Dorothy  C.  Kahn  of  Phil- 
adelphia on  "Democratic  Principles  and 
Public  Assistance."  Right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  conference  the  case  workers  main- 
tained that  their  section  had  produced 
the  "best  paper  of  the  week,"  though 
they  admitted  that  there  were  quite  a 
few  others  that  they  had  not  heard. 
Miss  Kahn,  a  case  worker  seasoned  in 
private  and  public  practice,  spoke  less 
of  the  techniques  than  of  the  spiritual 


aspects  of  the  case  work  process  and  its 
functioning  in  relation  to  people  who 
have  undergone  "the  spiritual  disfran- 
chisement  of  dependency."  Out  of  deep 
insight  and  long  experience  came  her 
observation;  "There  is  no  more  chal- 
lenging social  disability  or  emotional 
situation  than  that  of  loss  of  self-main- 
tenance." 

On  Tuesday  this  section  divided  it- 
self into  five  groups  for  specialized  dis- 
cussion of  case  work  techniques.  After 
coming  together  again  for  a  general 
meeting  on  the  ways  in  which  the  case 
worker,  through  everyday  contacts,  can 
learn  to  know  the  child,  his  thoughts 
and  his  feelings,  the  section  again  broke 
up  into  five  groups  largely  concerned 
with  reports  of  specific  experience  in 
the  field  of  case  work.  At  another  ses- 
sion papers  were  presented  in  response 
to  a  demand  from  the  field  for  material 
illustrating  good  case  work  practice, 
what  it  is,  how  it  is  done,  and  an  eval- 
uation of  results.  The  final  session  con- 
sidered the  adolescent,  the  stresses  he  is 
under  and  efforts  to  deal  with  him  in 
direct  and  indirect  treatment.  Notable 
for  the  humor  overlaying  its  shrewd 
observations  was  the  talk  recounting 
the  experiences  of  an  educator  given  by 
Fritz  Redl,  education  adviser  of  the 
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Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich. 

BUFFALO  WILL  GO  DOWN  AS  A  FOUR- 
star  show  as  far  as  group  workers  are 
concerned.  To  begin  with,  it  marked 
the  rounding  out  of  the  fifth  year,  as  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  conference, 
of  the  Social  Group  Work  Section, 
chairman,  Lucy  P.  Garner,  Chicago. 
And  as  it  enters  upon  its  sixth  year  its 
first  chairman,  Grace  L.  Coyle,  becomes 
the  president  of  the  conference  itself. 

Three  major  themes  were  developed 
in  the  program  of  the  section :  the  dem- 
ocratic, the  scientific,  and  the  educa- 
tional process  in  group  work. 

High  point  in  the  conference  for 
many  delegates  was  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man's  profoundly  moving  address  in 
which  he  undertook  to  create  a  set  of 
criteria  by  which  to  test  both  our  pre- 
tentions  and  our  performance  as  agen- 
cies and  as  agents  of  democracy.  The 
fact  that  he  was  unable  to  complete  his 
analysis  and  that  the  dinner  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Group  Work  at  which  he  continued 
to  develop  his  theme  was  a  "standing 
room  only,"  added  further  testimony  to 
the  social  significance  of  his  statement. 
Theory,  however,  by  no  means  held  the 


center  of  the  stage.  At  least  four  care- 
fully documented  descriptions  of  group 
work  in  which  a  deliberate  attempt  was 
made  to  square  practice  with  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  were  reviewed  before  well 
attended  meetings. 

A  theme  that  recurred  at  frequent 
intervals  in  this  section  turned  on  the 
discovery  and  development  of  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  group  work.  Most  talked 
of  here  was  the  brisk,  staccato  treat- 
ment which  Dan  Adler,  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  accorded  "An  Experi- 
mental Approach  to  Group  Work — 
Democratic,  Autocratic  and  Laissez- 
faire  Social  Atmospheres."  The  way  in 
which  this  almost  severe  scientific  study 
harmonized  with  the  earlier  theme  on 
democracy  lent  added  significance  to  its 
findings.  Throughout  the  entire  pro- 
gram the  influence  of  the  social  scientist 
was  everywhere  apparent — in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  indigenous  leader;  of 
grouping  practices  and  of  the  narrative 
record ;  and  particularly  in  the  two  dis- 
cussions, under  the  leadership  of  Neva 
R.  Deardorff  of  New  York,  devoted  to 
"Some  Experiences  in  Evaluating  Group 
Work  Agencies." 

Accorded  first  place  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  section's  program  was  a  con- 


sideration of  the  problems  of  the  young 
adult  when  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission  and  Jo- 
seph Cadden  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress  outlined  the  problem  and 
Clara  A.  Kaiser  of  New  York  and  Neva 
L.  Boyd  of  Northwestern  University 
described  experiences  in  working  with 
this  age  group. 

Of  special  significance  too  was  em- 
phasis upon  the  use  of  the  arts  in  group 
work.  At  no  conference  program  in  the 
last  five  years  has  this  received  such  ma- 
jor attention.  One  of  the  sessions,  held 
jointly  with  the  National  Conference 
of  International  Institutes  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare, 
afforded  a  wide  consideration  of  the 
role  of  different  cultural  backgrounds 
in  the  creative  arts  and  crafts  programs 
of  agencies  engaged  in  group  work. 

A  realistic  analysis  was  made  of  the 
"Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Guidance  in  a 
Group  Work  Agency."  With  schools 
and  state  employment  service  agencies 
assuming  larger  responsibilities  in  this 
area,  the  need  for  redefinition  and  re- 
thinking of  group  work  responsibilities 
and  relationships  in  this  field  has  be- 
come acute. 

The  several  sessions  and  the  annual 


The  Gall  of  Our  Great  Traditions 


SOLOMON  LOWENSTEIN,  past  president,  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work;  executive  vice-president  Federa- 
tion for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  of 
New  York  City. 

Surely  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  American 
system  is  tolerance  and  understanding  of  the  differences 
among  men,  the  creation  of  an  opportunity  for  the  free  ex- 
pression and  development  of  these  differences  so  long  as 
they  contribute  to  a  common  whole  beneficial  to  all,  a  respect 
for  the  individual  soul  of  man  as  embodied  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights  and  in  our  Constitution  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  When  the 
immigration  of  Jews  into  this  country  began  .  .  .  they 
brought  with  them  a  tradition  of  liberty  and  equality,  of 
communal  ideals  and  social  justice  comparable  and  in  effect 
in  largest  degree  similar  to  or  identical  with  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  America.  .  .  . 

They  were  Americans  without  any  hyphenization  of  any 
kind.  As  rapidly  as  the  law  would  permit,  they  could  with 
wholehearted  sincerity  accept  the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties of  American  citizenship.  .  .  .  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Jews,  as  I  believe  to  be  true  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  generally,  are  devoted  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  will  make  their  contribution  to  this  country's 
political  life  through  the  form  of  democratic  expression. . . . 

GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER,  associate  editor,  The  Common- 
weal, Glenbrook,  Conn. 

I  am  impelled  to  believe  that  the  permanent  substance  of 
our  minorities  is  religious.  It  is  because  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jew  clung  to  views  of  life  endowed  with  permanent 
sacredness  that  the  decision  to  defend  views  at  all  could 
awaken  enthusiasm  and  summon  forth  resolution.  They  have 
quarreled  plentifully  and  angrily;  they  have  hurled  fierce 


names  at  each  other  in  the  name  of  God;  they  have  indulged 
in  mutual  slander  and  vituperation.  But  at  bottom  all  were 
agreed  upon  the  right  to  believe,  and  therefore  that  right 
survived.  .  .  . 

A  Catholic  cannot  do  otherwise  than  be  sincerely  grate- 
ful to  the  Protestant  for  the  uncompromising  defense  of  re- 
ligious freedom  which  he  undertook;  for  without  that  de- 
fense, Catholics  would  never  have  been  able  to  hold  their 
ground.  And  every  Jew  understands  that  the  principal  guar- 
antees of  his  continued  liberation  is  the  fact  that  Christians 
must  of  necessity  keep  the  state  untainted  by  attempts  to 
subordinate  the  worship  of  God  to  the  whims  of  majorities  or 
minorities. 

FLORENCE    E.    ALLEN,    judge,    U.   S.    Circuit    Court    of 
Appeals,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  all  departments  of  life,  faith  is  the  essential  element. 
...  If  the  living  traditions  of  America  are  to  be  a  vital 
force  in  our  government,  we  must  believe  in  the  ideals  which 
they  embody.  Today  .  .  .  the  political  philosophy  has  not 
yet  been  constructed  which  enables  (the)  Constitution  to  be 
the  living  essence  of  our  government.  Politically,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  as  a  church  which  has  a  creed  but  no  faith. 
...  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  first  time  in  history,  and 
to  a  degree  never  before  stated,  freedom  of  inquiry  was 
guaranteed  to  every  resident  within  our  borders.  ...  It  has 
been  enforced  in  ringing  declarations  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  in  the  lower  tribunals  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
First  Amendment  has  not  been  properly  enshrined.  Never 
until  police  officers,  mayors,  legislatures,  governors,  and 
plain  citizens  understand  and  believe  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  an  article  of  faith,  will  it  be  actually  as  well  as  in 
the  words  of  the  instrument,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
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dinner  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Group  Work 
tied  in  closely  with  the  program  of  this 
section,  notably  in  a  symposium  led  by 
Grace  L.  Coyle  on  "Scientific  Back- 
grounds of  Group  Work"  in  which  a 
biologist,  a  psychologist,  and  a  sociolo- 
gist participated.  Among  various  re- 
ports presented  was  that  on  an  extensive 
survey,  "The  Content  and  Administra- 
tion of  Professional  Education  for 
Group  Work"  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Anne  Elizabeth  Neely.  Plans  were 
announced  for  the  preparation  of  a 
companion  volume  to  "New  Trends  in 
Group  Work"  which  made  its  debut  at 
Seattle  last  year.  This  second  volume, 
to  contain  detailed  descriptions  by  prac- 
titioners, is  calculated  to  show  "how 
group  work  works."  Announcement 
was  made  at  the  dinner  meeting  that 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman's  forthcoming 
monograph,  "Planning  the  Leisure  of  a 
People  in  a  Democracy,"  would  be 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association. 

THE    CONFERENCE   SECTION   ON    COM- 

munity  Organization,  chairman,  Wayne 
McMillen  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go opened  the  week  on  the  topic  "The 
Problems  of  Social  Welfare  Planning 
Within  the  Federal  Government,"  pre- 
sented by  means  of  two  papers.  In  the 
first,  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot  of  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau  gave  a  factual  de- 
scription of  the  organization  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee to  Coordinate  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Activities.  In  the  second,  I.  S.  Falk 
of  the  bureau  of  research  and  statistics 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  described 
attempts  over  the  past  decade  to  build 
a  national  health  program  beginning 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care  to  which  he  gave  chief 
credit  for  starting  the  ball  rolling.  He 
described  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
advisory  council  and  technical  staff  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  to  get  health  insurance  into 
the  original  social  security  legislation 
and  showed  how  the  National  Health 
Survey  of  1937  and  the  work  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  in  1938 
and  1939  led  up  to  the  National  Health 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  The  paper 
presented  a  panoramic  picture,  clear 
and  informative,  of  a  movement  that 
has  gained  steady  momentum  but  still 
lacks  an  organized  lay  front  comparable 
to  the  professional  pressure  of  the  Am- 
erican Medical  Association. 

On  the  second  day  this  section,  like 
others,  broke  up  into  groups,  all  of 
them  well  attended  and  some  of  them 
lively  in  give  and  take,  all  concerned 
with  specific  problems  of  councils  in  so- 
cial work. 

Whatever  the  refinements  of  com- 
munity organization  the  matter  of  fi- 
nances sooner  or  later  comes  into  the 


HELEN  HALL,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  headworker  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York,  who 
addressed  the  general  session  of  the  con- 
ference on  Tuesday  night  on  the  topic 
"Health  Ahead — A  National  Program." 
Miss  Hall's  subject  was,  "When  Sickness 
Strikes." 

whole  picture.  It  came  here  through  a 
description  of  two  large  joint  financing 
ventures,  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
which  are  somewhat  outside  the  usual 
community  chest  set-up.  Edward  L.  Ry- 
erson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Community 
Fund  of  Chicago,  Inc.,  in  a  paper  read 
in  his  absence  by  Carl  H.  Martini  of 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion, described  the  Chicago  structure 
and  explained  how  and  why  it  worked. 
Neva  R.  Deardorff  explained  the  sys- 
tem of  percentages  by  which  equitable 
distribution  is  effected  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund,  Inc.  To  anyone  a 
little  rusty  in  arithmetic  it  seemed  pret- 
ty involved  but  to  the  "community 
chest  crowd,"  seasoned  in  such  matters, 
it  obviously  held  great  interest.  Still  a 
little  skeptical  on  the  virtues  of  "sup- 
plementary" as  against  "full"  joint  fi- 
nancing, this  crowd  was  ready  with 
questions  as  to  why  Chicago  and  New 
York  had  not  made  one  bite  of  the 
cherry. 

The  small  community,  be  it  county 
or  town,  came  into  the  sun  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  with  a  meeting 
on  "The  County  in  Relation  to  Larger 
Units  of  Government."  Here  Milburn 
L.  Wilson,  U.S.  Under-Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  talking  of  the  problem  of 
identifying  and  developing  leadership, 
took  his  analogy  from  the  soil  and 
warned  that  "erosion  of  the  soil  in  which 
democracy  can  grow  has  in  some  places 
gone  far."  He  pleaded  for  more  "groups 
that  are  taking  counsel  together  on  a 
real  community  basis  providing  for  ex- 
change of  ideas,"  such  as  the  forum  in 
Dallas  County,  la.,  and  the  Citizens' 
Fact  Finding  Committee  of  Georgia, 


and  added  that  when  he  heard  of  such 
groups  he  was  tempted  to  prophesy  that 
"here  are  the  places  where  future  lead- 
ers will  be  bred  and  raised." 

Bringing  leadership  down  to  cases 
Bertram  D.  Scott,  selectman  of  North 
Bridgton,  Me.,  recounted  how  his  town 
of  3000,  dependent  on  a  single  woolen 
mill,  pulled  itself  through  the  depres- 
sion by  functioning  somewhat  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  its  own  survival. 

The  problem  of  defining  and  delim- 
iting "community  organization"  as  a 
basic  process  of  social  work  was  con- 
sidered at  the  final  session  of  this  sec- 
tion. Six  groups  of  community  organi- 
zation workers  in  as  many  cities  had 
been  at  work  for  six  months,  exploring 
the  subject  under  the  direction  of  a 
steering  committee  set  up  within  the 
section.  It  was  the  result  of  their  inde- 
pendent deliberations,  integrated  during 
conference  week,  which  constituted  the 
paper  by  Robert  P.  Lane,  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  New  York,  presented 
at  this  session.  Tentative  agreements 
were  reached  and  promulgated  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  process  of 
self-analysis  be  carried  forward  through- 
out the  next  conference  year. 

THE  SECTION  ON  SOCIAL  ACTION, 
chairman,  Mary  Anderson,  Women's 
Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
opened  its  segment  of  conference  week 
with  a  meeting  on  the  theme  of  the  im- 
plications of  civil  liberty  in  a  democracy. 
Here  Mary  N.  Winslow  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  discussed  legisla- 
tion actually  passed — or  threatened — 
discriminating  against  certain  parts  of 
the  population,  notably  married  wom- 
en who  work ;  and  touched  lightly  on 
anti-alien  propaganda.  "Discrimination 
against  minority  groups  grows  from 
economic  competition.  But  it  lets  down 
the  gates  to  all  sorts  of  persecution  of 
minorities." 

At  this  meeting  Robert  Morss  Lov- 
ett  of  Chicago,  recently  appointed  gov- 
ernment secretary  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
spoke  on  "Freedom  of  Discussion  in 
Democracy,"  holding  that  suppression 
will  throw  into  the  realm  of  force  the 
orderly  solution  of  the  problem  of  tran- 
sition from  one  system  of  economy  to 
another.  He  found  "appalling"  the 
number  of  bills  in  national  and  state 
legislatures  tending  to  curb  freedom  of 
discussion  in  respect  to  economic  mat- 
ters or  to  suppress  associations  commit- 
ted to  economic  change,  and  cited  many 
illustrations  to  support  the  view  that 
"the  democratic  process  today  is  sub- 
jected to  a  strain  of  contending  forces 
totally  unforeseen  by  its  originators." 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  popu- 
lar meetings  of  this  section  was  that 
on  "Government  and  the  New  Busi- 
ness Cycle"  in  which  William  Hodson, 
commissioner  of  welfare,  New  York 
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City,  discussed  unemployment  relief 
and  William  H.  Stead  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  discussed  employment 
planning.  Mr.  Hodson  was  not  optimis- 
tic in  answering  the  question,  "Will 
unemployment  relief  continue?"  Yes, 
he  said,  inevitably,  in  some  volume, 
with  the  extent  of  the  load  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  in  business  activity  as 
reflected  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  em- 
ployment index  and  the  standard  of 
wages  paid  to  the  workers. 

Further  reduction  can  be  made  by: 

Closer  coordination  and  planning 
among  all  the  forms  of  work  and  home 
relief,  public  assistance  and  the  social 
insurances. 

Liberalization  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance legislation  to  reach  millions  of 
workers  not  now  covered  and  providing 
more  flexible  benefits. 

Integration  of  the  home  relief  program 
as  part  of  the  social  security  program 
with  a  return  to  grants-in-aid  to  states. 

Greater  stabilization  of  the  work  re- 
lief program  to  permit  long  term  plan- 
ning for  needs  and  finances. 

Mr.  Stead  discussed  three  points  as 
basic  to  employment  planning: 

As  a  nation  we  must  decide  what  part 
of  our  population  we  want  to  use  in  our 
working  force. 


The  labor  market  must  be  organized 
so  that  at  any  given  level  of  production 
we  may  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  employed  portion  of  the  population. 

National  employment  planning  should 
insure  a  scale  of  production  adequate  to 
provide  our  entire  population  with  a  de- 
cent, comfortable,  even  a  luxurious  liv- 
ing, according  to  our  boasted  American 
standards. 

At  another  meeting  of  this  section, 
government  regulation  of  wages  and 
hours  was  to  the  fore  with  Louise  Stitt 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  de- 
scribing the  federal  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  and  Frieda  S.  Miller,  New 
York  State  commissioner  of  labor,  the 
New  York  Minimum  Wage  Law.  Paul 
Sifton,  deputy  administrator  of  the 
wage  and  hour  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  outlined  a  new 
enforcement  technique  colloquially  de- 
scribed as  "cracking  down  on  large  pur- 
chasers of  'hot  goods'  manufactured  in 
violation  of  the  federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act." 

At  other  meetings  of  this  section 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  director  of  person- 
nel of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
described  the  project  as  "democracy  in 
action."  Prof.  Louis  L.  Jaffe  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  analyzed  the 


federal  act  creating  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

THE    CONFERENCE    SECTION    ON    PUB- 

lic  Welfare  Administration  was  un- 
lucky in  the  absence  of  its  chairman, 
Charles  F.  Ernst  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Social  Security. 
Its  lively  and  provocative  program  went 
through,  however,  with  few  other  ab- 
sentees and  no  serious  hitches.  Closely 
related  to  it  in  subject  matter  were  the 
several  afternoon  meetings  sponsored  by 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion where  the  larger  issues  of  policy 
put  forward  in  the  section  meetings 
were  brought  down  to  terms  of  practice. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  section 
David  C.  Adie,  commissioner,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, warned  that  "we  are  living  in  an 
age  when  it  would  be  very  simple  to  let 
authority  go  to  our  heads."  Speaking  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  in  the  su- 
pervision of  the  public  welfare  program, 
he  stressed  the  importance  of  the  dem- 
ocratic method  in  the  participation  of 
all  levels  of  government,  federal,  state 
and  local.  While  deploring  recent  ten- 
dencies to  decentralize  public  assistance 
administration,  he  pointed  out  that  a 
strong  central  supervision  does  not  pre- 
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JOSEPHINE  ROCHE,  chairman,  The  President's  Inter- 
departmental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Activities. 

In  our  general  advance  toward  social  and  economic  security 
we  must  not  permit  the  health  front  to  lag,  not  only  because 
health  in  itself  is  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  nation, 
and  is  the  right  of  the  individual  millions  who  make  up  the 
nation,  but  also  because  progress  on  all  social  and  economic 
fronts  will  be  retarded  and  halted  unless  the  human  and 
economic  waste  of  our  unmet  health  needs  is  eliminated. 
.  .  .  Recent  years  have  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  the  close 
interrelation  and  interdependence  of  all  social  and  economic 
gains  and  problems.  We  have  learned  that  whatever  demands, 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  our  own  special  field  of 
activity  brings,  we  cannot  in  the  final  analysis  meet  them 
adequately  if  any  kindred  phase  of  human  welfare  is  neglected 
or  left  behind. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  much  of  the  tremendous 
force  and  sweep  of  the  national  health  movement  this  year 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  it  has  proceeded  from  this  premise; 
that  it  has  advanced  not  as  a  specialized,  separate  thing,  but 
as  an  integrated  part  of  the  ever  forward  march  of  our  people 
to  their  goal  of  economic  and  social  justice. 

THOMAS  PARRAN,  M.D.,  surgeon  general,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

In  1939,  it  still  is  true  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  barely  be- 
gun to  caulk  up  the  seams  against  illness ;  that  we  have  not 
provided  everywhere  for  all  the  people  the  basic  community 
health  protection  which  is  our  first  line  of  national  defense. 
.  .  .  To  attain  national  health,  we  need  to  do  more  than 


"to  caulk  up  the  seams"  by  protecting  against  the  hazard  of 
sickness  and  ameliorating  its  effects.  Health  security  is  not 
enough.  We  must  have  it,  but  we  must  have  also  a  fuller 
measure  of  health  opportunity.  We  need  to  build  in  America  a 
race  of  people  more  physically  fit,  better  nourished,  possessing 
those  dynamic  physical  qualities  necessary  to  competence,  to 
joy  in  life  and  living,  and  to  the  maximum  attainment  of 
mental  and  spiritual  development. 

HELEN    HALL,    president,   National    Federation    of  Settle- 
ments. 

The  social  workers  of  America  do  not  need  the  National 
Health  Survey  to  tell  them  of  medical  needs  in  the  United 
States.  Each  one  of  us  has  the  story  direct  from  people 
among  whom  we  have  worked.  We  would  not  all  stress  the 
same  lack,  for  our  areas  of  concern  cover  country  people  and 
people  in  our  crowded  cities;  people  in  coal  mining  areas 
and  sparsely  settled  farm  districts;  southern  mountain  dis- 
tricts and  Negro  workers  in  city  and  country.  Social  workers 
know  everyday  people  everywhere,  know  them  at  firsthand 
and  know  that  their  medical  needs  are  not  yet  adequately 
met.  And  for  us  no  voices  insisting  that  all  is  well  can  drown 
the  voices  of  the  people  we  know  and  represent.  Our  minds 
instinctively  go  back  to  actual  families  we  have  worked  with 
over  the  years.  .  .  . 

Fortunately  there  is  something  we  can  do  about  medical 
needs  right  now.  Years  of  study  and  public  education  have 
at  last  crystallized  into  a  National  Health  Program,  much  of 
which  has  been  put  into  legislative  form  in  the  Wagner 
health  bill,  one  title  of  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  reinforce,  through  grants-in-aid,  a  state 
plan  for  compulsory  health  insurance.  .  .  . 
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1AM  impressed  by  the  large  number 
united  here  in  a  common  aim,  in  a 
world  torn  into  fragments  by  hostility. 
This  unity  of  yours  is  indeed  more 
needed  than  ever;  not  a  mechanical  out- 
ward union,  but  a  deeply  rooted  feeling 
of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  among 
all  social  workers  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  joy  to  see  what  a  spirit  prevails 
among  you.  May  your  spiritual  union 
grow  and  develop  from  year  to  year  to 
the  benefit  of  your  communities,  states — 
your  whole  country.  The  country  needs 
you  and  the  world  needs  your  country. 
It  needs  your  optimism,  good  will,  your 
free  spirit.  .  .  . 

I  found  in  the  course  of  the  confer- 
ence the  one  basis  possible  for  healthy 
social  development — the  constructive 
principles  of  creative  love,  explained, 
developed  and  deepened  by  scientific  re- 
search. This  is  why  I  feel  sure  that  with 
time  your  honest  work  will  bring  about 
the  understanding  that  only  if  individ- 
ual needs  of  people  and  individual  fami- 
lies living  in  villages,  towns  and  great 
cities  are  thoroughly  understood  and 


their  interests  put  first,  production  and 
economics  will  be  more  steady  and  poli- 
tics more  sound. 

It  will  still  take  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
research  on  your  part  and  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  courageous  thinking  before 
the  unhealthy  sides  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem will  be  so  clearly  traced  and  un- 
derstood that  everybody  will  welcome 
a  betterment.  . 


elude  local  participation.  Centralization 
can  and  should  be  built  on  a  coordina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  all  participants  in 
the  program,  including  the  workers  and 
the  recipients :  "The  whole  basis  of  de- 
mocracy is  pressure  organization.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  influences 
in  America." 

But,  said  Mr.  Adie,  as  state  public 
welfare  programs  expand  authority  ex- 
pands. It  must  be  impressed  upon  au- 
thority that  "state  or  federal  grants-in- 
aid  do  not  give  the  power  to  dictate, 
but  only  the  power  to  participate.  It  is 
in  partnership  that  we  get  proper  su- 
pervision and  not  in  domination." 

At  a  later  meeting  William  H.  Stauf- 
fer,  commissioner  of  the  Virginia  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  urged 
that  "superior  governmental  authori- 
ties dealing  with  local  agencies  be  as 
few  as  possible  and  preferably  that  a 
single  agency  at  the  superior  level  have, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  same  structural 
combination  as  that  at  the  local  level." 

He  likened  the  present  organization 
of  many  state  departments  of  public 
welfare  to  a  hotel  with  its  beds  on  one 
floor,  its  chairs  on  another,  its  writing 
desks  on  a  third  and  so  on,  so  that  a 
guest  who  wanted  to  use  the  ordinary 
facilities  would  have  to  keep  steadily 
on  the  go. 

At  still  another  meeting  William 
Hodson  of  New  York  emphasized  the 
basic  unity  of  purpose  in  assistance,  in- 
surance and  work  programs  in  that  all 
are  intended  primarily,  according  to  his 
interpretation,  to  increase  purchasing 


power.  He  urged  the  extension,  simpli- 
fication and  better  coordination  of  pub- 
lic social  services  and  especially  the 
adoption  of  the  British  stamp  system  to 
displace  our  cumbersome  and  expensive 
method  in  the  social  insurances  of  re- 
quiring wage  records  and  computing 
benefits.  His  final  plea  was  for  a  new 
public  attitude  toward  home  relief.  At- 
tempts to  exalt  social  insurance  and 
work  as  more  respectable  than  direct 
relief  have  tended  to  brand  relief  as  de- 
moralizing and  degrading. 

JUST  BARELY  OFF  CENTER  FROM  THE 

sections  were  the  special  conference 
committees,  set  up  on  a  year-to-year  ba- 
sis. There  were  twelve  of  them  this 
year,  the  unprecedented  number  com- 
plicating the  problem  of  these  two  re- 
porters who  had  to  try  to  be  every- 
where at  once  and  at  long  last  to  tell 
all  in  a  limited  number  of  pages.  That 
only  a  few  of  these  committee  programs 
can  be  mentioned  here  is  a  source  of 
sincere  regret. 

The  Committee  on  the  Social  Aspects 
of  Public  Housing,  chairman,  Joseph 
P.  Tufts,  Pittsburgh  Housing  Associa- 
tion, presented,  in  two  morning  sessions 
and  one  special  afternoon  panel,  "In- 
formation Please,"  many  phases  of  the 
relatively  new  and  vigorous  program  of 
public  housing  taking  shape  in  many 
cities  and  rural  areas.  It  is  evident  that 
methods  of  public  housing  now  engage 
the  major  attention  of  advocates  of  bet- 
ter housing.  Public  housing  per  se  is  an 
accepted  fact. 


Two  excellent  papers,  one  by  Stan- 
ley M.  Isaacs,  president  of  New  York's 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  the  other  by 
Jean  Coman,  community  relations 
counsellor  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trend  toward  state  and  lo- 
cal responsibility  for  housing  standards, 
construction,  and  management.  Mr.  Is- 
aacs told  of  fights  in  New  York  State 
in  behalf  of  the  housing  section  of  the 
new  state  constitution  and  of  a  law  pro- 
viding $150  million  for  loans  to  local 
housing  authorities  to  build  needed  low 
rental  dwellings.  Miss  Coman  stressed 
the  importance  of  social  work  partici- 
pation in  fact  finding,  tenant  selection, 
and  community  activities. 

At  another  meeting  John  Ihlder,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Alley  Dwelling 
Authority,  Washington,  D.  C.,  gave 
cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  a  public 
housing  program  based  on  family  and 
community  needs.  Housing  subsidies,  he 
urged,  should  be  used  not  for  reducing 
construction  costs  but  for  rehousing 
families  by  rent  assistance  given  on  a 
needs  basis.  The  paper  of  Major  John 
Walker,  director  of  the  resettlement 
division,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
read  in  his  absence,  portrayed  methods 
employed  to  assist  migratory  and  ten- 
ant farm  families  who  have  practically 
no  resources,  who  are  demoralized  by 
disease  and  malnutrition,  and  who  are 
constantly  shifting  from  one  marginal 
area  of  the  country  to  another.  He  em- 
phasized the  contribution  of  social  work- 
ers and  trained  farm  agents  in  family 
and  land  rehabilitation. 

THE     PROGRAM    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

on  Rural  Social  Work,  chairman,  Jo- 
sephine Strode,  department  of  rural  or- 
ganization, Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  aroused  so  much  interest  that  its 
continuance  another  year  seems  assured. 
The  group  put  on,  as  a  curtain  raiser 
to  its  later  meetings,  a  session  inele- 
gantly yclept  "Sod-busting  for  Social 
Work."  Here  rural  workers  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west  described 
in  simple  moving  terms  the  local  set- 
ting in  which  they  work  and  in  which 
the  principles  they  embody  are  grad- 
ually taking  root. 

At  a  later  meeting  which  discussed 
the  "situational  'approach"  to  social 
work  practice  in  a  rural  setting,  Sara 
A.  Brown  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.,  pointed 
out  that  the  rural  social  worker  is  con- 
cerned with  more  than  the  problems  of 
the  individual.  She  must  "grapple  with 
the  community"  since  the  individual's 
adjustment  can  be  made  only  in  terms 
locally  acceptable.  She  warned  against 
making  rural  social  work  another  cate- 
gory, reminding  that  basic  philosophies 
and  principles  are  the  same  every- 
where. Its  real  effectiveness  depends  on 
the  quality  and  maturity  of  its  personnel. 
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Nonetheless,  the  fact  that  the  rural 
field  calls  for  certain  special  training — 
"The  Rural  Plus"  it  was  called  else- 
where in  the  program — was  empha- 
sized again  and  again.  Alice  L.  Taylor 
of  Nebraska  State  University  brought 
it  all  down  to  tacks  by  outlining  an  ed- 
ucational plan  which  would  begin  with 
rural  cultural  courses  in  undergraduate 
schools,  go  on  to  the  accepted  courses 
in  generic  case  work,  group  work  and 
social  legislation  in  professional  schools, 
and  continue  with  two-year  internships 
in  the  field.  Provisions  for  such  intern- 
ships already  are  being  considered,  she 
said,  by  certain  rural  private  agencies. 

The  matter  of  in-service  training  was 
much  in  the  minds,  if  not  on  the  pro- 
gram, of  the  rural  workers.  "Why  can't 
Washington  relax  for  awhile  its  drive 
for  the  perfect  program?"  was  their 
off-the-record  query.  "We  know  what 
Washington  wants  and  we  want  it  too. 
Then  why  not  let  us  go  ahead  for 
awhile  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  then 
bring  us  together  and  evaluate  what  we 
have  done.  We  can't  stand  still  and 
wait  for  a  program  that  will  satisfy 
everybody.  We  have  heads  and  we 
ought  to  be  trusted  to  use  them." 

The  general  eagerness  among  the 
younger  workers  at  the  conference  for 
an  in-service  training  program  "that 
means  something"  was  reflected  in  the 
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EDWARD  L.  RYERSON,  JR.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Inland  Steel  Company;  presi- 
dent of  the  Community  Fund  of  Chicago, 
Inc.;  vice-president  of  Ike  1939  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

With  the  new  order  of  things  we  have 
built  up  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  lay  group  of  intelligent  people  who 
should  be  and  are  interested  in  a  better 
social  order.  The  professional  worker  has 
become  so  important  in  dealing  with  all 
these  problems  that  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  for  the  lay  group  to 
withdraw  more  and  more  from  active 
participation.  Thus  we  are  losing  the  op- 
portunity to  educate  lay  people  by  direct 
contact  with  community  problems. 


crowds  that  flocked  to  the  two  panel) 
discussions  arranged  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  for  Social  Work,  chair- 
man, Walter  Pettit,  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work.  The  one  on  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  in-service 
training,  led  by  Dorothy  Kahn  of  Phil- 
adelphia, packed  625  people  into  a  hall 
meant  for  450  and  turned  another  250 
away.  Although  a  few  cynics  grumbled 
that  "those  people  up  there  never  have 
been  west  of  Buffalo,"  there  was  in  the 
whole  discussion  a  frank  facing  of  real- 
ities. "You  wouldn't  recruit  an  ex-bar- 
tender for  a  job  in  social  work,  but  if 
he  is  the  best  you  can  get  in  the  com- 
munity take  him  and  in-service  train 
him." 

THE     PROGRAM    OF    THE     COMMITTEE 

on  Problems  in  Interstate  Migration, 
its  chairman  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  absent  on  account  of 
illness,  was  notable  for  various  things, 
one  of  them  being  that  it  had  only  one 
transient  in  it  and  he  was  there  only 
on  account  of  his  health.  The  tran- 
sient, who  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
an  ever-present  figure,  in  name  if  not 
in  person,  at  such  meetings  as  this,  has 
given  way  to  the  migrant.  A  meeting 
of  this  committee  brought  together 
three  able  speakers  on  the  general  topic 
"Dynamics  of  Interstate  Migration." 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  traced  the  history 
of  migration  in  the  United  States,  mar- 
shalling many  impressive  statistics,  and 
discussed  urban  trends  resulting  from 
the  disappearance  of  the  frontier.  Ruth 
O.  Blakeslee  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  gave  particular  attention  to  set- 
tlement laws  in  public  assistance,  point- 
ing out  that  states  tend  to  adopt  feder- 
al minima  as  their  maxima  in  residence 
eligibility  requirements. 

John  N.  Webb  of  the  division  of  re- 
search, WPA,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
migration  as  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  country.  In 
the  large,  migrants  always  have  been 
and  still  are  respectable  members  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  not  a  new  phenome- 
non. "A  conservative  estimate  is  that 
two  million  workers  cross  state  lines  in 
an  average  year."  Only  when  they  get 
in  trouble,  usually  nothing  more  serious 
than  failure  to  find  work,  does  com- 
munity opprobrium  descend  on  them. 
Migrants,  said  Mr.  Webb,  are  national 
in  origin  and  they  affect  the  nation  even 
though  they  appear  as  problems  of  the 
individual  states.  He  added: 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  total  solution  can  be 
achieved,  unless  there  is  coordination  of 
effort  from  outside  the  separate  states. 
The  need  of  the  moment,  then,  is  federal 
leadership  in  affecting  a  solution  which 
will  take  account  both  of  the  needs  of 
the  migrant  in  trouble  and  the  interests 
of  the  states  and  communities. 


SIDNEY  HOLLANDER,  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Maryland  State  Aid  and  Char- 
ities; president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds; 
vice-president  of  the  1940  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

As  long  as  present  maladjustments  exist, 
all  that  social  work  can  do  is  mere  patch- 
work— a  slapping  on  of  a  bandage  here,  a 
plaster  there,  never  adequate  enough  to  cov- 
er the  festering  sores  that  break  through. 
Private  agency  problems  are  inextricably 
intertwined  with  community  problems,  and 
there  is  slight  chance  of  solving  ours  while 
those  of  the  community  remain  unsolved. 
Philanthropy  is  only  the  very  small  tail  of 
a  very  sick  dog;  not  much  hope  for  vitality 
in  the  rear  end  if  the  rest  of  the  animal  is 
collapsing. 

In  line  with  the  committee's  discus- 
sion of  migrants  was  an  address  by 
Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis  of  Califor- 
nia at  a  luncheon  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  the  council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions.  Mr.  Voorhis  put 
the  question,  "Are  We  to  Have  a  Per- 
manently Homeless  Class?"  We  do  not 
need  to,  he  answered,  but  we  will  un- 
less the  country  takes  immediate  cogni- 
zance of  "the  great  human  tragedy"  be- 
ing enacted  in  the  western  states;  un- 
less all  America  and  specifically  the 
states,  stop  looking  at  these  wandering 
agricultural  workers  as  strangers  and 
outcasts.  "There  is  no  solution  in  send- 
ing them  back  home  because  there  is 
nothing  to  go  back  to." 

As  steps  in  making  migrant  families 
once  more  a  part  of  American  com- 
munity life  Mr.  Voorhis  urged  first,  an 
expansion  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration program  of  building  "labor 
homes"  in  regions  where  there  is  some 
promise  of  work,  and  second,  resettle- 
ment, "a  better  method,  more  expen- 
sive, but  cheaper  far  in  the  long-run, 
and  with  more  prospect  of  permanence." 

The  Committee  on  Care  of  the  Aged, 
chairman,  Ollie  A.  Randall,  Commu- 
nity Service  Society,  New  York  City, 
stressed  in  one  of  its  two  meetings  the 
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JOHN  SLAWSON,  executive  director, 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  New  York. 
Newly  elected  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Welfare. 

financial  and  legislative  aspects  of  the 
old  age  assistance  program  and  in  the 
other  got  down  to  the  old  folk  them- 
selves and  'their  various  "designs  for 
living." 

The  Committee  on  the  Prevention 
and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
chairman,  William  E.  Bartram  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  was 
active  in  the  conference  for  the  second 
year,  reflecting  the  increasing  interest 
in  the  coordination  of  all  community 
forces,  public  and  private,  concerned 
with  serving  the  blind  and  with  pre- 
venting blindness.  Emphasis  this  year 
was  on  prevention,  with  many  medical 
social  workers  sharing  in  the  program. 
This  committee,  having  won  its  spurs 
in  conference  participation,  hopes  to 
become  next  year  a  regular  associate 
group  with  the  privileges  and  perma- 
nence appertaining  thereto. 

THROUGH  THE  ENTIRE  CONFERENCE 
program  ran  a  stream  of  concern  for 
larger  health  opportunities  for  all  the 
people  and  a  wider  spread  of  medical 
services.  The  need  for  such  opportuni- 
ties and  services  was  put  before  the 
whole  conference  by  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran  and  Helen  Hall.  [See 
page  204.]  It  was  reiterated  specifical- 
ly in  relation  to  rural  areas  in  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Med- 
ical Care,  chairman,  Michael  M.  Da- 
vis of  the  Committee  on  Research  in 
Medical  Economics,  New  York.  Here 
Josephine  Strode,  absent  but  accounted 
for  by  a  paper  prepared  jointly  with 
Dr.  Davis  and  read  by  Dr.  M.  O. 
Bousfield,  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund,  presented  abundant  evidence 
gathered  in  part  by  the  Committee  on 
Rural  Social  Work. 

Lobby  conversation  differed  as  to 
whether  the  lack  of  fireworks  in  the 
discussion  of  medical  needs  indicated  a 
sense  of  defeat  occasioned  by  pessimism 
over  the  probable  fate  of  the  Wagner 
health  bill,  or  a  general  settling  down 


to  tackle  the  problems  at  hand.  The 
optimists  reminded  the  pessimists  that 
the  bill  would  not  die  before  January 
and  urged  that  the  intervening  months 
he  devoted  to  rallying  forces  in  its  sup- 
port. The  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
sectional  and  committee  meetings,  cen- 
tering on  problems  of  administration  of 
tax  supported  medical  care,  seemed  to 
support  the  "settling  down"  theory. 
Said  one  of  the  social  worker  "M.D.'s" 
at  a  lunch  table  aside:  "How  can  you 
apply  theories  without  knowing  your 
administrative  onions?" 

Aspects  of  the  knotty  problem  of  ad- 
ministration were  considered  in  a  joint 
and  double  session  of  the  section  on 
Public  Welfare  Administration  and  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Care.  Here  Lee 
C.  Dowling,  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  spoke 
on  the  "Administration  of  Medical 
Care  in  the  Proposed  National  Health 
Program" ;  Dr.  Franz  Goldman,  for- 
merly of  the  Department  of  Health  in 
Berlin  and  now  fellow  in  public  health 
at  Yale  University,  told  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  tax  supported  medical 
care  in  Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  John 
P.  Peters,  professor  of  clinical  medicine, 
Yale  University,  and  secretary  of  the 
American  Committee  of  Physicians, 
spoke  on  the  quality  of  medical  care 
under  public  auspices. 

Mr.  Dowling  presented  three  requi- 
sites of  a  good  community  health  pro- 
gram: that  the  benefits  shall  be  made 
available  with  the  minimum  of  red  tape 
and  without  stigma ;  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administrative  agency 
should  relate  not  only  to  medical  needs 
but  to  medical  resources ;  that  it  should 
encourage  and  extend  cooperative  rela- 
tionships between  public  and  private 
agencies. 

Dr.  Peters  called  the  Wagner  health 
bill  the  most  immediate  issue  of  the 
whole  health  problem.  He  praised  it 
for  its  lack  of  prescribing  or  proscrib- 
ing any  one  method  for  the  forty-eight 
states  and  saw  in  it  a  means  of  raising 
the  quality  of  medical  care  through  pro- 
visions for  hospitals  and  for  facilities 
for  medical  research.  "The  advances 
in  research  and  education  can  be  traced 


not  to  practicing  physicians  but  to 
salaried  workers  in  hospitals  and  uni- 
versities." The  administrators  of  the 
proposed  health  facilities  should  be 
appointed  by  and  be  responsible  to 
governmental  authority,  Dr.  Peters 
held,  with  an  advisory  body  to  estab- 
lish standards  and  to  protect  the  pro- 
fession against  bureaucracy. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Leland,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  medical  economics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  re- 
marked that  he  was  "glad  to  continue 
the  hearings  on  the  Wagner  bill."  He 
attacked  it  because  it  does  not  contain 
a  phrase  which  would  limit  its  benefits 
to  one  economic  class.  To  his  mind  tax 
supported  medical  care  should  be  a  "de- 
centralized form  of  relief."  Dr.  Clif- 
ford E.  Waller,  assistant  surgeon 
general,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  federal  government  going 
into  the  field  of  medical  care  result 
from  confusing  the  mechanisms  for  pay- 
ing with  the  mechanisms  for  rendering 
service,  and  that  only  the  former  would 
be  the  province  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  national  health  pro- 
gram. H.  M.  Cassidy,  new  director 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  questioned  the  value 
of  local  autonomy  in  health  adminis- 
tration because  of  the  frequent  confu- 
sion in  local  government.  Elmer  Gou- 
dy,  administrator  of  the  State  Relief 
Committee,  Portland,  Oregon,  urged  a 
program  flexible  enough  to  give  the 
social  worker  broad  discretionary  pow- 
ers in  defining  medical  indigency. 

The  promise  of  more  widespread  and 
better  medical  care  outside  of  govern- 
ment plans  was  discussed  in  the  Social 
Action  section  by  Dr.  Leland  and  Dr. 
Kingsley  Roberts,  medical  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Medicine. 
Dr.  Roberts  prefaced  his  remarks  with 
the  statement  that  a  national  health 
program  is  the  best  thing  for  the  coun- 
try but  that  the  question  should  be 
raised  whether  we  know  enough  about 
compulsory  health  insurance  to  plunge 
into  it  at  once.  The  voluntary  insur- 
ance groups  offer  the  country  an  oppor- 
tunity for  experimental  observation. 


Paul  J.  Kern 

President,   New   York  Municipal   Civil  Service   Commission 


If  professional  standards  of  compe- 
tence are  worth  obtaining  in  public  wel- 
fare, then  the  merit  system  is  worth  ob- 
taining. If  security  against  arbitrary  dis- 
missal, and  a  career  of  promotions 
based  upon  merit  are  a  genuine  effort, 
then  the  merit  system  is  worth  the  same 
effort. 

If  freedom  from  political  interference 
in  its  most  sinister  forms  is  worth  fight- 


ing for,  then  the  merit  system  is  worth 
fighting  for  too,  for  these  causes  are  the 
same.  .  .  . 

When  we  reformers  have  done  our 
share  to  destroy  the  corrupt  politician, 
you,  the  professional  social  agents  of  gov- 
ernment, must  take  his  place.  I  gravely 
and  earnestly  urge  upon  you,  contrary  to 
all  milk  and  water  theories  of  social 
work,  that  you  become  active  in  politics. 
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Organized  consumer  groups,  receiving 
benefits  in  the  form  of  services  from 
groups  of  physicians,  will  survive  the 
experimental  stage, .Dr.  Roberts  is  con- 
vinced, and  can  co-exist  with  a  national 
health  program.  "We  have  gotten  past 
the  stage  when  the  individual  physi- 
cian can  produce  all  that  we  need  of 
medical  care."  Dr.  Leland  objected  to 
service  benefit  plans  on  the  grounds,  he 
said,  of  unmanageable  bookkeeping  and 
high  administrative  costs.  "You  cannot 
balance  books  with  cash  on  one  side  of 
the  ledger  and  medical  service  on  the 
other."  Dr.  Roberts,  for  his  part,  ob- 
jected to  the  indemnity  plans  on  the 
grounds  that  a  cash  plan  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  health  protection  nor 
improve  physicians'  standards. 

The  growing  recognition  of  chronic 
sickness  as  an  important  part  of  the 
health  picture  of  America  was  reflected 
in  a  meeting  where  Dr.  Ernest  P.  Boas 
of  New  York  exploded  the  notion  that 
the  chronically  ill  and  the  infirm  aged 
were  practically  the  same  group.  He 
discussed  the  facilities  needed  for  ef- 
fective chronic  care.  These  were  gen- 
eral hospitals,  hospitals  for  the  chronic, 
custodial  homes,  special  clinics  and 
home  care.  Dr.  Boas  stressed  the  place 
of  the  medical  social  worker  in  decid- 
ing which  facility  should  be  used,  and 
put  in  a  plea  for  invalidity  allowances 
as  a  part  of  the  social  security  program. 

Birth  control  was  considered  from 
various  angles  at  the  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  Birth  Control  Federation 
of  America — birth  control  as  a  popu- 
lation policy,  the  birth  control  clinic  as 
a  community  resource,  and  particularly 
birth  control  as  a  public  health  measure. 
Notable  here  was  the  meeting  at  which 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity explained  the  humanitarian  and 
scientific  thinking  behind  the  birth  con- 
trol movement,  and  Dr.  Roy  Norton 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health  told  the  story  of  this  coun- 
try's first  and  only  state  birth  control 
program.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
May  1939,  page  151.]  These  meetings, 
though  presenting  a  program  predica- 
ted on  social  action,  played  down  its 
controversies  and  stressed  the  impor- 
tance at  this  stage  of  advancing  through 
education  and  through  consolidating 
gains  already  made.  Said  Dr.  Norton: 
"Don't  get  into  an  argument.  Go 
ahead  with  your  work." 

ON  THE  RIM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OR- 

ganization  but  definitely  inside  the 
circle  of  its  concerns  and  making 
valuable  contributions  to  its  whole  con- 
tent were  the  agencies  that  are  designa- 
ted as  Associate  and  Special  Groups. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  the  National 
Probation  Association,  and  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  conducted 
the  major  part  of  their  programs  in 


advance  with  a  meeting  or  two  lapping 
over  into  the  big  conference.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewish  Social 
Welfare  and  the  delegate  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  closed  their  sessions  before  the 
"big  show"  opened.  Various  other  or- 
ganizations arranged  programs  that 
ran  through  most  of  the  week,  for 
example  the  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council,  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Social  Workers,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers,  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  the  Church  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  the  Episcopal  Social 
Work  Conference,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Training  Schools,  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association,  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  the  National 
Conference  of  International  Institutes 
in  joint  meetings  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare.  Many 
other  groups  arranged  a  meeting  or  so 
to  bring  together  their  particular  con- 
stituencies. 

Many  of  these  groups  sponsored 
luncheons  or  dinners  with  distinguished 
speakers.  But,  contrary  to  precedent, 
this  was  not  an  eating  conference  and 
attendance  at  only  a  few  of  the  lunch- 
eons or  dinners  met  the  expectations  of 
those  who  planned  them.  Exceptions  to 
the  rule  were  the  luncheon  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  So- 
cial Workers  which  counted  on  fifty 
people  and  got  175;  and  that  of  Social 
Work  Today,  which  turned  away  so 
many  people  that  the  program  was  re- 
peated the  following  day.  Speakers  were 
Lester  B.  Granger,  Mary  van  Kleeck 
and  Philip  Klein  of  New  York,  Karl 
de  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia,  Wayne 
McMillen  of  Chicago,  and  Bertha  C. 
Reynolds  of  St.  Louis — a  constellation 
if  there  ever  was  one. 

ONE   OF   THE    LIVELIEST   OF   THE   PRO- 

grams  put  on  by  associate  groups  was 
that  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade 
Unions  in  Social  Work,  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  rank-and-file  group,  born  at 
the  Kansas  City  conference  in  1934. 
The  six  sessions  sponsored  by  the  com- 
mittee were  concerned  almost  exclu- 
sively with  unionization  as  a  social 
force  in  the  preservation  of  democracy. 
The  panel  discussion,  "The  Profes- 
sional Worker's  Place  in  the  Trade 
Union  Movement,"  attracted  a  large 
audience. 

Its  chairman  was  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man,  its  other  participants,  Wayne  Mc- 
Millen, University  of  Chicago;  Edwin 
Berry  Bergum,  New  York  University; 
Lewis  Merrill,  president  of  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America,  and  Edwin  Smith,  Boston 
Urban  League — all  members  of  unions. 
The  three  questions  considered  were : 
Should  the  professional  worker  join  the 


JOSEPHINE  WILKINS,  president,  Geor- 
gia League  of  Women  Voters  and  mem- 
ber of  Citizens'  Fact  Finding  Committee, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Do  not  take  too  lightly  ray  region.  Its 
mountains  of  pride  might  easily  respond  to 
cultivation  of  a  "superman  philosophy"; 
its  valleys  of  depression  yearn  longingly 
for  richer  harvests.  .  .  .  Some  seeds  take 
root  easily  in  wasted  land. 

trade  union?  What  do  they  do  as  pro- 
fessional trade  union  members?  What 
kind  of  reasoning  does  the  professional 
worker  go  through  when  he  is  getting 
ready  to  become  a  trade  union  mem- 
ber? Significant  was  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Lindeman  that  trade  unions  can 
become  the  means  whereby  social  work- 
ers can  identify  themselves  with  the 
great  masses  of  people  whom  they  serve 
— that  only  through  them  can  profes- 
sions, "the  non-democratic  lumps  in  the 
community,"  become  humanized.  This 
same  point  cropped  up  again  and  again 
in  all  the  union  discussions — only 
through  alliance  with  those  most  con- 
cerned with  democracy  can  social  work- 
ers hope  to  work  for  democracy. 

The  unionists  stressed  their  convic- 
tion that  in  unionization  personal  mo- 
tives and  social  motives  are  compatible. 
In  the  panel  discussion  Mr.  McMillen 
pointed  to  the  social  workers'  insistence 
on  well  administered  public  welfare 
services  as  arising  not  only  from  their 
desire  for  better  physical  working  con- 
ditions but  for  better  intellectual  work- 
ing conditions.  Too  often  workers  are 
asked  to  interpret  to  clients  "situations 
to  which  they  cannot  intellectually  give 
consent." 

A  suggestion  from  the  floor  at  the 
panel  discussion  brought  out  another 
democratic  activity  that  social  work- 
ers' unions  can  undertake,  the  job  of 
interpreting  social  work  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  importance  of  such 
interpretation  for  public  welfare  pro- 
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GRACE  L.  COYLE,  elected  as  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  1940.  Miss  Coyle  is  professor  of  group 
work  at  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


grams  was  emphasized  at  a  breakfast 
sponsored  by  the  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Workers  of  America  and 
addressed  by  William  Hodson,  com- 
missioner of  welfare,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Hodson  spoke  apprehensively  of 
the  possibility  of  public  reaction  against 
welfare  measures  and  warned  the 
unions  that  to  meet  it  they  must  join 
hands  with  executives  "in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  American  people  straight." 

Mr.  Hodson  was  not  alone  in  his 
warning.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
much  of  the  keen  interest  shown  in 
unionism  at  the  conference  arose  from 
a  startled  awakening  to  the  need  of 
some  means  for  meeting  an  impending 
crisis.  In  a  union-sponsored  discussion, 
"Social  Work  in  a  Period  of  Change," 
Marion  Hathway,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work,  after  remarking  that 
the  nature  of  the  social  worker's  em- 
ployment identifies  him  with  labor, 
gravely  warned:  "If  we  choose  the 
course  of  inaction,  we  salvage  what  we 
can  of  our  skill  until  the  individual 
whom  we  serve  is  engulfed  in  a  totali- 
tarian state." 

The  relation  of  the  labor  movement 
to  democracy  was  brought  out  vividly 
by  two  labor  leaders,  John  Brophy,  na- 
tional director  of  the  CIO,  and  A. 
Philip  Randolph  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters.  At  one  of  the 
union  meetings  Mr.  Brophy  traced  the 
part  of  the  labor  movement  in  helping 
to  win  free  education,  industrial  safety 
laws,  the  eight-hour  day,  and  social 
security  legislation,  and  urged  social 
workers  to  join  with  labor  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment. Mr.  Randolph,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  conference  section  on  Social 
Action,  suggested  that  by  the  very  ne- 
cessity of  gaining  strength  to  achieve 
effectiveness,  trade  unions  must  fight 


for  the  freedom  of  others.  "If  one  mi- 
nority is  insecure,  then  trade  unions  are 
insecure." 

CROWDED  AS  THE  CONFERENCE  WEEK 
was  there  still  was  time  for  meetings 
that  sprang  from  the  spontaneous  desire 
of  the  social  workers  to  express  them- 
selves on  some  particular  event  or  occa- 
sion. Such  were  the  two  meetings  where 
friends  of  Porter  R.  Lee  and  Grace  Ab- 
bott gathered  for  a  quiet  hour  to  speak 
of  the  contributions  which  these  two 
rare  personalities  had  made  to  their 
times  and  to  the  progress  of  social  work. 
Such  too,  in  another  area,  was  the  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Social  Workers 
Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy, 
addressed  by  Louis  Fischer  of  The  Na- 
tion. This  group  expressed  itself  as 
"profoundly  shocked  by  the  reprisals, 
executions  and  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
rule  of  Franco  in  Spain"  and  lodged  a 
formal  protest  with  President  Roosevelt 
and  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  an- 
nual business  session  of  the  Conference 
would  be  a  lively  one.  The  Committee 
on  Time  and  Place,  chairman  George 
W.  Rabinoff  of  New  York,  had  been 
charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  recon- 
ciling its  double  title :  Place — the  policy 
adopted  at  Seattle  last  year  of  covering 
the  country,  area  by  area;  Time — as 
this  bore  on  its  "traditional  practice  to 
achieve  progress  in  securing  non-dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  all  its  dele- 
gates." The  secretary  could  report  that 
the  conference  was  out  of  the  "red" — 
which  meant  that  at  last  a  deficit  had 
been  wiped  out  which  had  hung  on 
since  1936,  when  the  sessions  were 
shifted  to  Atlantic  City  from  Washing- 
ton because  the  hotels  at  the  national 
capital  drew  the  color  line.  The  com- 
mittee had  done  a  thorough  job,  visiting 
three  cities,  making  contact  with  four 
others,  widely  distributing  a  prelimi- 
nary factual  report,  and  holding  hear- 
ings at  Buffalo.  In  the  area  chosen  for 
1940,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago were  not  prepared  to  meet  the  high 
standard  expected  of  northern  cities. 
Gains  that  St.  Louis  put  forward  were 
not  sufficiently  clear-cut  and  convincing 
at  a  time  when  race  hate  and  intoler- 
ance are  rife.  So  the  committee,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  concurring,  and  the 
conference  itself,  by  an  all  but  unani- 
mous vote,  chose  to  cross  the  border  of 
the  desired  area,  stay  in  the  Middle- 
west  and  accept  an  invitation  from 
Grand  Rapids  on  an  out  and  out  non- 
discriminatory  basis. 

As  chairman  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  the  International  Conference 
in  1940,  Joanna  C.  Colcord  of  New 
York  could  report  progress  as  to  plans 
for  the  Brussels  meeting- — still  mixed 
with  uncertainty  because  of  European 
tensions. 


JANE  M.  HOEY,  nominated  for  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  1941.  Miss  Hoey,  since  1935  director  of 
the  division  of  public  assistance  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  was  formerly  assistant 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City. 

With  all  its  serious  preoccupations 
the  conference  had  time  for  a  bit  of 
gaiety.  The  hospitality  of  the  Buffalo 
folk  expressed  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  most  formally  in  the  reception 
tendered  to  the  president  by  the  local 
committee.  Two  lounges,  the  ballroom 
and  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Stat- 
lef  Hotel  afforded  a  spacious  setting 
for  an  event  that  is  always  the  social 
highspot  of  the  week. 

A  few  of  the  other  social  interludes 
in  a  crowded  week  were  the  "Let's  Get 
Acquainted"  gathering  on  Monday,  the 
dinner  tendered  by  the  conference  on 
Wednesday  evening  to  its  past  presi- 
dents who  were  at  the  Buffalo  meeting, 
the  tea  offered  Wednesday  afternoon 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  and  of 
course  the  annual  Conference  Follies, 
staged  Wednesday  night  by  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council.  "This  show 
has  punch,"  commented  a  man  who  has 
never  missed  one  since  the  first  in 
Washington  in  1923.  Certainly  there 
was  punch  in  at  least  one  skit,  for  a 
member  of  the  audience  admitted  that 
after  hearing  the  laughter  that  greeted 
the  take  off  on  "social  work  jargon," 
she  hurried  back  to  her  room  to  re- 
move the  "two-dollar-words"  from  the 
paper  she  was  to  give  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions the  next  morning. 

A    WORD  ALREADY    HAS   BEEN    SAID   IN 

this  chronicle,  over  long  but  still  too 
short  to  encompass  all  that  went  on  in 
Buffalo,  about  the  quiet  efficient  way 
in  which  Howard  R.  Knight,  his  assis- 
tant Jane  Chandler,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  kept  the  conference 
wheels  turning.  A  word  must  be  added 
about  the  press  service  directed  by  Har- 
old P.  Levy.  The  conference  has  come 
to  be  "news"  with  metropolitan  dailies 
sending  special  correspondents  to  cover 
it.  As  often  as  not  these  correspondents 
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have  slight  notion  of  what  it  is  all  about 
and  would  be  lost  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  program  except  for  Mr.  Levy's 
interpretation.  This  year  in  addition  to 
the  usual  service  to  the  press  and  the 
arrangement  of  many  personal  inter- 
views with  conference  notables,  Mr. 
Levy  was  responsible  for  radio  pro- 
grams on  eight  different  hookups.  Most 
ambitious  of  these  was  a  coast-to-coast 
broadcast  of  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
question,  "How  are  we  going  to  put 
more  Americans  back  to  work  ?"  Par- 
ticipating were  Josephine  Wilkins,  Wil- 
liam Hodson,  Jane  M.  Hoey  and  Con- 
gressman Jerry  Voorhis  with  the 
president  of  the  conference  as  moder- 
ator. 

None  of  the  four  claimed  to  have  the 
whole  answer  to  the  question,  but  each 
offered  the  observations  of  experience. 
Miss  Wilkins  held  that  the  problem 
will  not  be  solved  until  buying  power, 
through  industrial  wages  and  farm  in- 
come permits  the  purchase  of  products 
produced,  and  until  "information  is 
made  available  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  which  will  permit  them  to 
adapt  the  size  and  quality  of  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  employment  opportunities 
of  a  machine  age."  Mr.  Hodson,  asked 


how  a  permanent  relief  program  would 
help,  replied  that,  "No  intelligent  per- 
son believes  that  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed prefer  living  in  idleness  on  relief 
to  a  decent  job  at  decent  wages."  Miss 
Hoey  pointed  out  that  while  legislation 
can  help  put  more  men  back  to  work  it 
alone  cannot  solve  the  whole  problem, 
one  of  the  urgent  aspects  of  which  is 
the  "regeneration  of  those  whom  unem- 
ployment has  robbed  not  only  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  of  their  skills,  their 
health  and  their  morale." 

Mr.  Voorhis,  convinced  that  "there 
is  a  democratic  way  out  of  unemploy- 
ment," would  simplify  and  improve 
tax  laws ;  would  develop  the  machinery 
whereby  government  could  act  to 
maintain  an  even  flow  of  consumer  de- 
mand, notably  by  means  of  "a  com- 
plete system  of  social  security  benefits"  ; 
would  guarantee  a  long  term  program 
of  public  works ;  would  make  the  fed- 
eral reserve  banks  government  institu- 
tions, serving  as  banks  of  issue ;  would 
"restore  opportunity  to  the  small  busi- 
ness man." 

THE       LUNCHEON      WHICH       MARKED 

the  end  of  this  sixty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 


cial Work  was  the  largest  closing  ses- 
sion since  that  at  Detroit  in  1933  when 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  head  of  the  new- 
born FERA,  inspired  sorely  beset  social 
workers  with  hope  for  a  better  day. 
There  was  inspiration  of  a  different 
kind  at  this  last  session  of  1939,  inspi- 
ration caught  from  the  faith  and  hope 
in  democracy  expressed  by  Dr.  Alice 
Masaryk  and  from  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions,  in  effect  an  earnest  state- 
ment of  conference  purpose,  presented 
by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  In  this  statement 
Mr.  Lovejoy  paid  a  deeply  felt  tribute 
to  the  four  past  presidents  who  have 
died  within  the  year:  Graham  Taylor 
(1914),  Porter  R.  Lee  (1929),  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  (1931),  and  Grace 
Abbott  ( 1924) .  To  this  roster  the  chair- 
man added  the  names  of  two  who  served 
the  conference  long  and  faithfully 
though  not  as  presidents — the  Rev. 
Frederic  Siedenburg  of  Detroit  and 
Evart  G.  Routzahn  of  New  York. 

And  so  with  the  passing  of  the  gavel 
to  Grace  L.  Coyle,  incoming  president, 
the  conference  came  to  a  close.  Off  in 
every  direction,  to  trains,  to  planes,  to 
buses,  to  cars,  hurried  the  social  work- 
ers, calling  to  each  other  as  they  went, 
"See  you  in  Grand  Rapids." 


REGISTRATION  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  closed 
at  5774  which  made  it,  not  the  largest 
conference  on  record,  but  plenty  large 
enough.  The  official  program  listed  280 
different  meetings  during  the  week.  Of 
these  only  ninety-six  were  in  the  actual 
conference  structure,  including  its  five 
sections  and  twelve  special  committees. 
The  remainder,  184,  were  sponsored  by 
one  or  another  of  the  forty-nine  asso- 
ciate or  special  groups  which  met  con- 
currently. Probably  another  fifty  meet- 
ings would  be  added  to  the  total  of  the 
week  if  one  counted  the  many  gather- 
ings, such  as  those  of  the  alumni  of  the 
various  schools  of  social  work,  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  program.  Tuesday, 
usually  the  big  day  of  conference  week, 
was  topped  this  year  by  Thursday  with 
sixty  scheduled  meetings. 

Listed  in  the  program  were  the  names 
of  670  speakers,  discussants  and  presid- 
ing officers.  In  the  course  of  the  week 
sixty-one  of  these  speakers  appeared 
twice  on  the  program;  twenty  of  them 
three  times;  two,  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell 
of  Buffalo  and  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  of 
New  York,  four  times.  Heroine  of  the 
occasion  was  Neva  R.  Deardorff  of  New 
York  who  spoke  five  times.  Listed  also  in 
the  104-page  program  were  the  names 
of  the  conference  officers  and  commit- 
tee members — eight  pages  of  them — and 
the  names  of  the  247  members  of  the  Buf- 
falo committee  on  arrangements  headed 
by  Eugene  Warner  as  general  chairman 


Facts  and  Figures 

and  Paul  L.  Benjamin  as  executive  sec- 
retary. 

The  conference's  election  of  officers  is 
not  exciting  since  the  nominating  com- 
mittee presents  only  one  candidate  for 
all  except  the  executive  committee  and 
balloting  is  by  mail.  Officers  elected  for 
the  1940  meeting  are:  president,  Grace 
L.  Coyle,  professor  of  group  work  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland ; 
vice-presidents:  Arlien  Johnson,  direc- 
tor, Graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  who 
in  September  goes  to  the  University  of 
Southern  California;  Sidney  Hollander, 
president,  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Mrs.  DeForest  Van  Slyck,  execu- 
tive secretary,  Association  of  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
elected  for  three-year  terms:  Jane  M. 
Hoey,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Helen  Cody 
Baker,  Chicago;  Ellen  C.  Potter,  M.D., 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Robert  T.  Lansdale  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
New  York  City;  Leah  Feder,  St.  Louis; 
Edward  D.  Lynde,  Cleveland.  Appoint- 
ed to  the  committee,  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  New  York  City; 
ex-officio  as  chairman  of  the  continuing 
membership  committee,  Elwood  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Elected  as  chairman  of  the  five  con- 


ference sections:  Social  Case  Work,  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Dexter,  Brooklyn;  Social  Group 
Work,  Roy  Sorenson,  Chicago;  Com- 
munity Organization,  Pierce  Atwater, 
St.  Paul;  Social  Action,  Wayne  McMil- 
len,  Chicago;  Public  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration, Ellen  C.  Potter,  M.D.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Nominated  for  1941  officers,  election 
in  1940:  for  president,  Jane  M.  Hoey, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, Social  Security  Board,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. ;  vice-presidents:  Ellen  C.  Pot- 
ter, M.D.,  medical  director,  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  Trenton;  Fred  K.  Hoehler, 
director,  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation, Chicago;  J.  T.  Clark,  execu- 
tive, St.  Louis  Urban  League. 

For  the  executive  committee,  seven  to 
be  elected :  Pierce  Atwater,  St.  Paul ; 
Ruth  O.  Blakeslee,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Charlotte  Carr,  Chicago;  Abraham 
Goldfeld,  Harry  L.  l.nrie.  the  Rev. 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  and  Joanna  C. 
Colcord,  New  York  City;  Loula  Dunn, 
Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Kathleen  Gorrie, 
Toronto,  Ontario;  Elmer  Goudy,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Hyman  Kaplan,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mrs.  Val  M.  Keating,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.;  Margaret  E.  Rich,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Josephine  Roche,  Denver; 
Ben  M.  Selekman,  Boston;  Anna  Budd 
Ware,  Cincinnati. 

The  conference  will  hold  its  sixty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  May  26-June  1, 
1940  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  RAISED:  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  started  something  when,  in  executive  session  by  a  secret  ballot,  it  re- 
jected the  recommendation  of  the  Social  Security  Board  that  the  federal  contribution 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  should  be  increased  from  one 
third  to  one  half.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1939, 
page  179].  Within  forty-eight  hours  a  storm  of  protest 
from  almost  every  state  descended  on  Washington.  At  its 
next  meeting  the  committee,  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the 
protest  voted  to  reverse  its  decision,  and  to  recommend 
federal  matching  for  children  on  a  50-50  basis.  So  many 
letters  of  appreciation  and  congratulation  have  come  to  the 
committee  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  members 
are  quite  happy  about  the  whole  thing,  and  more  than 
pleased  that  they  have  done  right  by  dependent  children. 
Had  the  committee  not  reversed  itself  this  proposition 
would  have  had  an  up-hill  fight,  for  the  House  passed  all 
the  amendments  it  recommended  by  a  vote  of  361  to  2  and 
killed  every  amendment  that  did  not  have  its  endorsement. 
This  particular  amendment  is  having  little  opposition  in  the  Senate  and  passage  is 
practically  assured.  The  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  people  concerned 
with  liberal  social  legislation  can  be  highly  effective  when  aroused. 
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SELF-LIQUIDATING:  It's  a  magic 
word.  Like  the  term  "social  investment" 
it  has  a  fine,  shrewd  and  conservative  ring. 
Inner  circle  New  Dealers  are  convinced 
that  a  big  program  of  self-liquidating 
public  works  is  the  key  to  recovery.  It 
appeals  as  a  bold  step  onward  and  strikes 
a  far  more  responsive  chord  than  the 
term  "appeasement"  which  has  always 
made  the  President  wince.  Undismayed 
by  charges  that  the  new  program  pro- 
posed by  the  President  is  more  of  the 
same  thing  under  a  new  name,  its  pro- 
ponents will  emphasize  that  much  of 
what  the  newspapers  call  "spending" 
would  be  carried  on  the  books  of  any 
private  business  as  "investment  in  plant 
and  equipment." 

WORKS  PROGRESS:  The  WPA  appro- 
priation bill  has  the  unenviable  record  of 
being  one  of  the  very  few  bills  that  no- 
body likes.  The  economy  group  is  dis- 
satisfied because  it  appropriates  the 
amount  the  President  asked.  Administra- 
tors are  dissatisfied  because  they  see  its 
provisions  as  administratively  unwork- 
able. The  large  cities  are  unhappy  be- 
cause it  will  knock  out  many  of  their 
most  worthwhile  projects.  WPA  work- 
ers themselves  are  alarmed  because  its 
system  of  rotating  employment  seems 
especially  devised  to  spread  hardship  on 
as  widespread  a  basis  as  possible.  Al- 
though the  appropriation  should  be 
passed  by  the  time  this  is  read,  it  is  likely 
that  efforts  to  amend  the  program  will 
continue  until  adjournment  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

FEDERAL  THEATER:  Although  com- 
munism, the  old  reliable  red  herring,  was 
dragged  out  by  some  House  members  to 
justify  killing  the  Federal  Theater  Proj- 


ects, it  actually  had  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  behind-the-scenes  struggle 
was  the  old  rural-urban  conflict  which 
has  become  increasingly  bitter  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  This  accounts  also  for  the 
maximum  limitation  intended  to  freeze 
out  the  big  cities.  Senator  Bankhead  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when,  in  response 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  niece,  Tallulah,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  Sol  Bloom  and 
that  city  crowd  had  ever  done  for  the 
farmers  of  Alabama.  Congressmen  are 
learning  rapidly,  however,  that  it  is  not 
just  the  big  cities  that  are  interested  in 
this  program.  They  are  learning  that 
Broadway  was  born  in  Iowa,  in  Ala- 
bama, on  the  farm  and  in  small  towns. 
Rural  congressmen  thought  that  they 
were  just  cracking  down  on  city  slickers, 
but  the  folks  back  home  are  telling  them 
to  think  again.  Congressmen  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  by  singling  out  the 
theater  projects  for  discriminating  action 
they  have  affronted  a  profession  which 
always  has  responded  when  called  on  for 
service  and  which  deserves  well  of  the 
government. 

PAROLE  STANDARDS:  A  bill  (H.R. 
6793)  has  been  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Celler,  Democrat  of  New  York,  to 
provide  federal  aid  to  states  whose  parole 
systems  meet  standards  fixed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  and  which  are  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  merit  systems. 
At  the  National  Parole  Conferences  re- 
cently held  in  Washington  there  was  sub- 
stantial agreement  that  some  such  leg- 
islation was  necessary  to  raise  parole 
standards  generally  throughout  the 
United  States.  Congressman  Celler  is 
acting  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  which  this  bill  has  been 
referred.  No  immediate  action  is  expected. 


POLLING  EXPERT  OPINION:  A  re- 
cent series  of  polls  of  expert  opinion  on 
social  legislation  pending  before  Con- 
gress indicate  that  85  percent  of  the 
state  welfare  directors  favor  the  Wagner 
health  bill;  91  percent  of  state  and  local 
administrators  favor  the  Voorhis  bill  to 
provide  grants-in-aid  to  states  for  gen- 
eral public  assistance;  96  percent  of  the 
state  public  assistance  and  unemployment 
compensation  administrators  favor  the 
requirement  that  state  plans  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  public  assistance  must  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  merit 
systems.  State  welfare  administrators 
unanimously  favor  increasing  the  federal 
contribution  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren from  one  third  to  one  half. 

GERMAN  REFUGEE  CHILDREN:  The 
Wagner-Rogers  bill  to  admit  20,000 
German  refugee  children  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  full  com- 
mittee awaiting  discussion.  Supporters  of 
the  measure  anticipate  trouble  in  this 
committee  as  the  Reynolds  anti-alien  im- 
migration bill  is  being  considered  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  deal 
will  be  made  killing  both  bills.  Hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration have  been  concluded.  To  obviate 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  bill,  Con- 
gressman Poage  of  Texas  is  considering 
a  substitute  bill  which  would  provide 
that  the  children  enter  on  special  visitors' 
visas,  and  that  they  be  charged  against 
the  quota  of  the  year  in  which  they  be- 
come twenty-one  years  of  age.  Supporters 
of  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  are  not  en- 
thusiastic about  this  amendment  but  are 
prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  last  resort. 
Support  for  this  bill  has  gained  steadily, 
and  it  has  a  chance  of  passing. 

GRAPES  OF  WRATH:  Confidential  re- 
ports of  conditions  among  migratory 
workers  in  the  west  are  creating  an 
undercover  furor  in  Washington.  These 
reports  show  that  unlike  the  covered 
wagons  of  pioneer  days  pushing  onward 
to  greater  freedom  and  opportunity,  to- 
day's caravan  follows  a  road  which 
leads  only  to  hopeless  poverty. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration 
estimates  that  there  are  now  in  the 
country  some  350,000  migrant  families 
with  no  place  to  call  home.  One  of  the 
few  federal  agencies  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter,  the  FSA  is 
operating  ten  camps  for  migrant  labor 
and  is  constructing  eighteen  more.  They 
represent  however  only  a  drop  in  the 
great  bucket  of  urgent  need. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


The  Common  Welfare 


The  "New"  WPA 

AT  the  last  possible  moment,  in  an  atmosphere  redolent 
of  political  horse  trading,  Congress  enacted  the  legis- 
lation under  which,  barring  an  unlikely  change  of  heart, 
the  WPA  will  operate  for  the  next  year.  Just  how  the  new 
system  will  function  in  practice  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 
Many  competent  observers  believe  that  some  of  its  pro- 
visions are  full  of  dynamite  and  will  prove  administratively 
unworkable. 

For  WPA,  now  the  Works  Projects  Administration 
under  the  new  Federal  Works  Agency,  the  act  appropriates 
$1,477,000,000  to  provide  employment  for  an  estimated 
two  million  persons  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1940.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $673  million  from  the  funds 
available  to  WPA  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  The 
National  Youth  Administration  gets  $100  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $24  million. 

The  act  abolished  outright  the  Federal  Theatre  Project 
but  provided  that  administrative  workers  may  be  carried 
on  the  payroll  until  August  1,  certified  relief  workers  until 
October  1.  By  making  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  after 
December  31  all  projects  must  have  local  sponsorship 
amounting  to  25  percent  of  their  entire  cost,  the  bill  doomed 
to  decay,  probably  to  death,  the  federal  writers,  music  and 
art  projects  and  the  Historical  Records  Survey.  Except  for 
a  few  scattering  instances  only  a  miracle,  it  is  said,  will 
save  them.  This  same  25  percent  proviso  is  seen  as  bringing 
new  hardships  to  persons  dependent  on  direct  relief  which 
must  be  provided  by  state  and  local  units  of  government. 
With  such  units  hard  pressed  for  funds  to  match  federal 
grants  for  the  social  security  services  this  added  rigidity  of 
WPA  matching  will  leave  scant  scrapings  for  direct  relief. 
As  is  usual  the  most  helpless  people  will  get  the  most  kick- 
ing around. 

The  act  limits  WPA  participation  in  non-federal  build- 
ing projects  to  $52,000,  thus,  it  seems  to  many  people,  doom- 
ing the  program  more  or  less  to  busy  work.  A  provision 
that  brings  dismay  to  WPA  workers  themselves  and  to 
those  who  know  them  best,  is  that  euphemistically  termed 
"rotation  of  employment."  On  August  31  all  persons  who 
have  been  on  WPA  for  eighteen  months  or  longer  will  be 
dropped  automatically.  After  thirty  days  "furlough,"  if  they 
haven't  quite  starved,  and  have  survived  the  process  of 
recertification,  they  may  be  reemployed.  In  theory  this 
turnover  would  reduce  the  waiting  list  of  those  certified 
for  WPA  but  unassigned.  However  along  with  "rotation" 
goes  a  sharp  cut  in  project  personnel,  from  a  June  average 
of  about  2,600,000  to  less  than  2,000,000  in  the  early  fall. 
With  this  shrinkage  at  the  top  the  lot  of  the  "furloughed" 
people,  at  the  end  of  the  waiting  list,  is  not  enviable. 

The  feature  of  the  bill  which  is  seen  as  holding  the  most 
administrative  grief  is  the  requirement  that  all  relief  em- 
ployes must  work  130  hours  a  month,  about  forty  hours  a 
week.  In  effect  this  destroys  the  "prevailing  wage"  principle 
which  was  battled  into  the  original  WPA  law  by  organized 
labor  and  which  has  been  adhered  to  steadfastly  ever  since. 
The  same  section  of  the  act  has  another  tough  spot,  the 
requirement  that  after  August  31  the  monthly  earning 
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schedules  "shall  not  be  varied  for  workers  of  the  same  type 
in  different  geographical  areas  to  any  greater  extent  than 
may  be  justified  by  differences  in  the  cost  of  living."  Since 
comparative  cost  of  living  figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  show  slight  differences  between  regions  this 
wiping  out  of  wage  differentials  must  result  either  in  lower- 
ing the  average  "security  wage"  in  the  North  or  in  raising 
it  in  the  South.  If  the  latter  it  must  inevitably  follow  that 
fewer  persons  can  be  employed.  What,  if  any,  middle 
ground  can  be  found  is  not  now  apparent,  but  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  trouble  ahead. 

Spirit  of  Seventy-Six 

THE  736  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress  representing  some  4,700,000 
organized  American  young  people  put  off  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  twenty-four  hours.  When  they  headed 
for  the  World's  Fair  on  the  morning  of  July  5,  they  left 
behind  a  declaration  of  independence  which  bears  a  startling 
resemblance  to  the  document  the  Fourth  of  July  com- 
memorates. 

These  young  people  wrote  themselves  a  creed  which  won 
the  unstinted  praise  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  her  address  at 
the  "21,000,000"  rally — that  being  the  sum  total  of 
American  youth  in  round  figures — a  creed  which  crushed 
an  attempt  to  shatter  the  very  existence  of  the  congress. 
After  putting  up  a  superhuman  display  of  patience  in  the 
name  of  democratic  procedure,  the  delegates  were  treated 
to  the  sight  of  a  crowd  of  ultra-rightists  walking  out  on 
the  meeting,  as  though,  it  seemed  to  many,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  survive  in  so  democratic  an  atmosphere.  The 
Congress  had  refused  to  sanction  Red-baiting  tactics,  insist- 
ing that  the  floor  of  its  convention  is  open  to  all  comers, 
be  they  Young  Communist  or  Catholic.  Before  they  ad- 
journed they  put  through  a  resolution  denouncing  any  and 
all  forms  of  dictatorship ;  never  mind  the  names.  The 
American  Youth  Congress  is  thoroughly  pragmatic.  It  has 
little  patience  with  name-calling. 

The  business  of  being  young  in  a  democracy  calls  for  a 
lot  of  fact-finding  and  once  found  the  facts  have  to  be 
faced.  The  youth  delegates  did  both  in  eight  study  panels. 
The  nerve  thread  running  through  the  exchange  of  yeasty 
ideas  was  "it's  not  what  you  can  get  as  a  young  person, 
it's  what  you  can  give." 

Progress  Report 

FOR  two  long  days  in  Buffalo  last  month  the  delegate 
conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers labored  with  the  problems  of  organization  structure  in 
which  the  association  has  been  entangled  for  the  last  year 
or  two.  How  to  secure  more  general  representation  in  the 
governing  body,  what  machinery  to  set  up  for  chapter  and 
individual  participation,  how  to  make  the  democratic 
process  work  in  so  large  and  scattered  an  organization — 
none  of  these  is  as  easy  as  it  might  seem. 

At  the  outset  the  conference,  with  slight  dissent,  adopted 
the  report  of  the  president,  Harry  Greenstein  of  Baltimore, 
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which  expressed  full  confidence  in  the  staff  of  the  national 
office.  This  cleared  the  way  for  the  later  discussions  look- 
ing to  a  more  representative  and  flexible  organization.  Basic 
principles  relating  to  membership  requirements  which,  it 
seems  to  some  of  its  members,  the  association  ultimately 
must  face  if  it  is  to  exercise  continuing  leadership  in  the 
changing  world  of  social  work,  will  be  the  subject  of  com- 
mittee study  and  report. 

Grace  Abbott 

IT  is  hard  to  realize  that  Grace  Abbott,  that  vital,  color- 
ful courageous  personality,  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
going  business  of  life.  Though  her  friends  had  known  for 
weeks  that  her  illness  was  serious,  her  death  in  mid-June 
came  as  a  shock,  bringing  with  it  a  sort  of  dismay  that  these 
troubled  times  had  lost  her  fighting  spirit. 

Grace  Abbott,  the  younger  of  "the  Abbotts  of  Nebraska," 
was  a  teacher  for  nine  years  before  she  found  her  true 
vocation  as  a  social  worker.  Residence  at  Hull-House  with 
Jane  Addams,  determined  the  direction  that  her  life  was  to 
take.  In  1917,  when  she  went  to  Washington  to  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau  to  administer  the  Child  Labor  Act,  later 
declared  unconstitutional,  she  already  was  a  national  figure, 
steadily  growing  in  stature.  Four  years  later,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  she  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau,  a  position  she  held  until  1934  when  she  resigned  to 
join  her  sister,  Edith  Abbott,  on  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. At  that  time  President  Roosevelt  said  of  her:  "She 
has  rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  children, 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
federal  and  state  governments. 

In  Grace  Abbott's  career  two  qualities  were  unfailing, 
integrity  of  purpose  and  undefeatable  spirit.  In  times  like 
these  they  can  ill  be  spared. 

Campus  Challenges 

THE  165-page  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
President  James  Bryant  Conant  of  Harvard  a  year 
ago  to  study  personnel  problems  in  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  endorsed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  faculty 
and  accepted  by  President  Conant  as  a  guide  to  university 
policy.  Of  more  general  interest  than  the  major  sections  of 
the  report  dealing  with  faculty  rank  and  tenure  are  the 
concluding  portions  on  "extramural  relations."  Here  the 
committee  emphasizes,  first,  the  importance  to  education  of 
diversity  and  controversy  in  faculty  opinion.  Quoting  a 
statement  by  President  Conant  that  "we  must  have  our 
share  of  thoughtful  rebels  on  our  faculties,"  the  committee 
holds  that: 

The  selection  of  staff  should  .  .  .  include  those  whose  views 
present  a  serious  and  thoughtful  challenge  to  orthodoxy.  It 
should  not  be  deterred  from  continuing  this  course  by  the 
fact  that  such  views  may  be  not  only  academically  unconven- 
tional, but  distasteful  to  the  general  public,  to  the  business 
community,  to  alumni,  or  to  any  other  group.  Having  made  its 
appointments,  it  should  give  its  appointees  complete  freedom 
to  write,  teach,  and  otherwise  expound  the  truth  as  they  see 
it.  The  committee  believes  that  this  policy  is  essential  to  the 
function  of  the  university  both  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  as  a 
teaching  institution. 

Finally,  the  committee  urges  the  importance  of  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs  by  university  teachers,  both  as  pri- 
vate citizens  and  as  expert  consultants,  and  concludes  its 


notable  report:  "Although  a  university  lives  within  walls 
as  a  world  apart,  there  must  be  perpetual  commerce  with 
the  world  outside,  in  order  that  the  university  may  both 
enlighten  and  be  nourished  by  the  civilization  of  its  time 
and  place." 

While  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism  lay  outside  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry,  the  report  points  to  the  danger  inherent  in 
any  compromise  of  "time  honored  educational  and  scholarly 
standards  by  racial  or  religious  discrimination." 

From  JVS  to  NVA 

NOTICEABLE  was  the  gap  this  year  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  caused  by  the 
lack  of  any  coordinated  placement  service — a  function 
briskly  performed  in  previous  years  by  Joint  Vocational 
Service.  Now  breathing  its  last,  JVS  came  to  the  confer- 
ence for  only  one  activity — to  conduct  a  meeting  for  the 
announcement  of  its  coming  demise,  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939.  The  recommendations  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  special  study  committee  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
June  1939,  page  191)  and  accepted  by  the  board  of  JVS 
on  June  8,  were  read  and  explained  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany by  Arthur  Dunham  and  George  W.  Rabinoff.  In  the 
place  of  JVS,  whose  doom  previously  had  been  sealed  by 
board  decision,  a  new  agency,  tentatively  initialed  NVA — 
National  Vocational  Association — is  to  be  set  up  to  concern 
itself  with  research  and  consultation  services  for  agencies 
and  groups.  The  NVA  as  now  planned  will  conduct  no 
individual  placement  or  counseling  service.  Besides  research 
and  agency  consultation  on  vocational  needs  and  trends  its 
functions  will  include  the  study  of  problems  related  to  local 
and  regional  placement  agencies  and  liaison  and  cooperative 
relationships  with  public  employment  services.  Main  rea- 
son for  the  dropping  of  the  placement  service  was,  of 
course,  financial.  The  recommendations  of  the  study  com- 
mittee include  the  hope  that  the  new  agency  will  become 
"a  base  from  which  placements  and  counseling  service 
might  develop  through  regional  organizations  or  a  national 
placement  service  serving  one  or  more  vocational  agencies." 
Discussion  from  the  floor,  including  a  mild  protest  in  the 
form  of  a'  resolution  from  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Work  Students,  indicated  that  in  some  quarters  the 
feeling  persists  that  a  coordinated  placement  service  is,  after 
all,  the  raison  d'etre  of  any  vocational  agency. 

And  So  On  . .  . 

THE  theme  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  to  be 
held  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass., 
August  27  to  September  1,  will  be  Citizenship  and  Re- 
ligion: A  Consideration  of  American  Policy  with  Regard 
to  the  Relations  of  Church  and  Synagogue  to  the  State.  •  • 
A  state  system  of  compulsory  health  insurance  sponsored  by 
Governor  Olson  and  opposed  by  the  state  medical  societies, 
has  been  voted  down  sharply  by  the  California  legislature. 
•  •  Because  they  are  "known  to  be  aliens"  the  Florida 
State  Welfare  Board  has  removed  from  public  assistance 
rolls  twenty-four  children,  ninety-two  blind  and  832  aged 
persons.  •  •  The  Farm  Security  Administration  an- 
nounces that  its  nation-wide  survey  of  the  progress  of 
rehabilitation  borrowers  shows  that  186,619  children  of 
school  age  in  these  low  income  families  were  enabled  to 
attend  school  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  program.  The 
children  were  members  of  the  232,947  families  covered  by 
the  survey  of  typical  rehabilitation  borrowers. 
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The  Social  Front 


Among  the  States 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  the  state  legis- 
•'*  latures  at  their  latest  sessions  were 
flooded  with  bills  calling  for  increased 
old  age  assistance  allowances,  reports  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
very  few  of  such  bills  were  enacted. 
Many  legislatures  moved  to  broaden  eligi- 
bility and  many  memorialized  Congress 
to  increase  the  federal  contribution,  but 
few  put  up  any  new  cash  of  their  own. 

Liberalizing  eligibility  provisions,  Min- 
nesota increased  the  amount  of  property 
allowed  an  applicant  from  $3500  to 
$5000.  Missouri  made  $500  the  maximum 
cash  reserve  and  $1500  the  maximum 
value  of  property  that  may  be  held  by  a 
recipient.  Arizona  amended  its  act  to  per- 
mit those  aided  to  own  household  furni- 
ture, and  dropped  a  previous  clause  that 
had  made  ownership  of  real  estate  a 
bar  to  assistance. 

Delaware  acted  to  defer  collection  of 
taxes  on  property  of  the  assisted  aged 
until  their  death;  Iowa  to  permit  persons 
in  public  correctional  institutions  to  ap- 
ply for  assistance,  and  to  remove  non- 
eligibility  of  "professional"  tramps  or 
beggars;  North  Carolina  to  lighten  resi- 
dence requirements  and  to  cooperate  in 
the  care  of  non-residents  and  transients. 
Texas  enacted  a  bill  which  would  add 
possibly  85,000  to  the  114,322  benefici- 
aries who  in  March  were  receiving 
average  monthly  grants  of  $13.96.  This 
liberalization,  assuming  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  should  approve  its  terms, 
would  raise  the  state's  share  of  the  bill 
from  the  present  $9  million  to  $20  mil- 
lion. The  legislature  has  not  been  enthusi- 
astic about  levying  taxes  to  fill  this  gap 
and  has  rejected  all  proposals  thus  far 
offered. 

In  amending  their  laws  this  year  many 
states  changed  the  concept  of  old  age  aid 
to  "financial  assistance  to  those  in  need" 
rather  than  a  "pension"  granted  as  a 
"right."  The  Washington  and  Utah  laws, 
for  example,  now  limit  eligibility  strict- 
ly to  those  "actually  in  need,"  and  Wash- 
ington made  $30  the  maximum  instead 
of  the  minimum  monthly  grant.  Maine 
henceforth  will  refuse  aid  to  aged  per- 
sons who  have  transferred  property  to 
others  in  order  to  become  eligible. 

Few  of  the  states  have  enacted  specific 
taxes  to  finance  old  age  assistance.  Most 
of  them  are  taking  these  monies  from 
their  general  funds.  The  Minnesota  leg- 
islature, however,  voted  proceeds  of  the 
state  property  tax  for  this  and  other 
welfare  purposes.  The  Utah  legislature 
earmarked  all  sales  tax  revenues  for  old 


age  assistance.  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming 
did  likewise  with  a  portion  of  their  con- 
sumers' taxes.  The  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture authorized  towns  to  levy  a  $3  an- 
nual "rate  bill"  tax  to  help  pay  for  old 
age  assistance.  Iowa  raised  from  $5,500,- 
000  to  $7  million  the  amount  for  the  old 
age  assistance  fund  to  be  turned  over 
from  income,  corporate  and  sales  tax 
revenues.  North  Dakota  provided  for  a 
special  election  to  decide  whether  or  not 
new  highway  construction  should  be 
halted  for  two  years  and  state  gasoline 
and  motor  vehicle  license  revenues  di- 
verted to  financing  the  old  age  program. 
The  most  recent  record  of  average 
amounts  actually  paid  old  age  assistance 
recipients  shows  only  one  state — Cali- 
fornia— with  a  figure  over  $30.  Eight 
states  pay  less  than  $10;  the  lowest, 
Arkansas,  $6.11.  The  average  for  the 
country  is  $19.37. 

Try,  Try  Again— A  new  fight  for 
"ham  and  eggs"  in  California  got  under 
way  recently  when  a  truck  transported 
to  the  office  of  Governor  Olson  a  monster 
petition  signed,  it  was  claimed,  by  a  mil- 
lion voters,  asking  for  a  special  election 
on  a  new  version  of  the  scheme  to  pay 
$30  a  week  for  life  to  citizens  past  the 
age  of  fifty.  The  original  "ham  and  eggs" 
was  voted  down  last  November  by  a 
majority  of  255,000  out  of  2,542,000 
votes.  The  new  scheme,  called  the  Cali- 
fornia Retirement  Life  Payment  Plan, 
differs  from  the  old  one  in  certain  de- 
tails only.  Payments  would  be  in  the 
form  of  state  warrants  validated  by  affix- 
ing a  2-cent  stamp  every  week  to  each  $1 
warrant.  Since  bankers  and  business 
houses  announced  that  they  would  not 
touch  the  warrants  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  credit  clearing  bank  to  handle 
them.  A  bond  issue  of  $20  million  would 
put  the  plan  into  operation. 

Although  Governor  Olson  has  prom- 
ised to  call  a  special  election  on  the  pro- 
posal he  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  so 
immediately.  Charges  of  political  maneu- 
vering are  rampant.  Meanwhile  he  is 
being  urged  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
competent  economists  to  pass  on  the 
whole  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  for  the  state  to  pay  $30  a  week 
for  life  to  citizens  over  fifty  and  still 
remain  solvent. 

Plus  and  Minus — The  Pennsylvania 
legislature  which  sat  for  twenty-one 
weeks  and  considered  more  than  2000 
legislative  proposals,  left  a  record  of 
pluses  and  minuses.  The  most  serious 
losses,  say  competent  observers,  probably 
were  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation 


where  amendments  to  the  workmen's 
compensation  and  labor  relations  laws 
were  all  on  the  reactionary  side.  On  the 
constructive  side  were  the  Tallman  bills, 
sponsored  by  the  Merit  System  League, 
which  set  up  a  uniform  civil  service  sys- 
tem for  the  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance, the  Division  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  the  Liquor  Control 
Board.  Some  15,000  of  the  state's  33,000 
employes  will  be  affected.  Present  em- 
ployes, if  in  service  six  months  or  more 
before  the  law  becomes  effective  (June 
1,  1940),  will  retain  their  positions.  All 
others  will  continue  until  their  positions 
are  filled  from  the  proper  lists. 

Definitely  on  the  plus  side  was  a  bill 
which,  if  signed  by  the  governor,  would 
give  the  state  the  parole  system  long 
urged  by  social  agencies  and  recom- 
mended by  a  commission  that  has  been  at 
work  for  more  than  a  year.  It  sets  up  a 
paid  state  parole  board  of  five  appointed 
by  the  superior  court,  which  would  have 
authority  to  organize  five  parole  districts, 
with  their  staffs  under  civil  service.  Poli- 
tical activity  by  either  the  parole  board 
members  or  the  staff  is  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  The  board  will  grant 
all  paroles  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Western  Penitentiary,  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Women  at  Muncy,  and  all 
those  from  county  prisons  where  the 
sentence  is  more  than  one  year.  It  will 
supervise  all  persons  it  releases  on  parole 
and  will  also  supervise  parolees  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Hun- 
tingdon. It  can  only  parole  within  the 
limits  of  the  minimum-maximum  sentence 
set  by  the  sentencing  judge. 

Another  plus  bill  was  one  that  raises 
the  juvenile  court  age  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen. 

In  the  field  of  public  assistance  there 
was  a  bitter  fight  over  the  Van  Allsburg 
bill  which  as  originally  presented  would 
have  broken  up  the  present  state  depart- 
ment and  turned  public  assistance,  along 
with  4000  jobs,  back  to  the  counties. 
Some  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
were  removed  before  the  bill  was  passed 
(it  now  awaits  the  governor's  signature 
or  veto),  but  it  still  retains  a  provision 
that  permits  the  governor  to  remove  per- 
sonnel, regardless  of  civil  service,  on  the 
recommendation  of  county  boards.  Some 
observers  see  in  this  the  possibility  of 
cleaning  up  some  not-so-good  county  situ- 
ations ;  others  see  it  as  a  grave  threat  to 
the  civil  service  system.  The  same  bill 
requires  a  county  board  to  make  avail- 
able to  taxpayers,  on  request,  informa- 
tion regarding  recipients  of  relief,  but  a 
protecting  clause  indicates  that  county 
boards  may  make  their  own  rules  and 
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regulations  on  the  method  of  giving  out 
information.  On  the  plus  side  the  bill 
widens  the  definition  of  dependent  chil- 
dren to  coincide  with  that  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  makes  it  possible  for 
county  boards  to  do  preventive  and  res- 
torative work  for  the  blind. 

The  Pierson  bill,  passed  and  now  on 
the  governor's  desk,  was  designed  to  give 
the  state  "a  different  psychology"  toward 
relief.  It  gives  local  political  subdivisions 
authority  to  set  up  projects  which  might 
be  called  "little  WPAs"  and  again  just 
old  fashioned  "working  for  relief."  Peo- 
ple close  to  the  situation  believe  that  this 
program  will  overload  the  public  as- 
sistance services,  increase  their  costs, 
lower  their  efficiency  and  will  "make  the 
much  criticized  state  WPA  look  like  a 
streamlined  efficient  machine  in  compari- 
son." 

On  the  financial  side  $121  million  was 
appropriated  for  public  assistance  for  the 
biennium,  but  no  one  is  fooled  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  this  sum  and  an  extra  ses- 
sion within  a  year  to  make  further  ap- 
propriations seems  inevitable. 

Two  Years  to  Wait — No  new  certifi- 
cations for  old  age  assistance  can  be 
made  in  Michigan  for  two  years  unless 
the  legislature  reverses  itself.  With  a 
present  roll  of  81,872  cases  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  only  enough  funds  for 
75,000  cases  for  the  next  two  years.  It 
is  said  that  no  present  beneficiary  will  be 
removed  from  the  rolls.  Death  and  other 
causes  remove  about  one  percent  a  month 
which  will  bring  the  average  for  the  two 
years  within  the  limitations  set  by  the 
appropriation. 

Hand-to-Mouth — In  keeping  with  its 
habitual  hand-to-mouth  policy — a  policy 
not  unique  among  the  states — the  Illi- 
nois legislature  made  $9  million  avail- 
able for  relief  in  May  and  June.  Chi- 
cago's share  was  a  little  over  $3  million 
for  each  of  the  two  months.  Relief  in 
June  continued  at  a  level  of  about  75 
percent  of  the  budgeted  needs  of  the 
clients,  with  some  help  from  surplus  com- 
modities. The  city  has  used  up  all  local 
funds  available  for  1939  "in  keeping  a 
flock  of  wolves  from  the  door."  What 
the  program  will  be  from  July  on  de- 
pends on  further  action  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  state  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission estimates  relief  needs  at  about 
$5  million  a  month.  Present  taxes  will 
bring  in  about  $3  million. 

When  Freedom  Rings — In  Califor- 
nia, transfers  from  work  camps  to 
county  relief  boards  last  February 
showed  the  immediate  effect  of  the  first 
month  of  operation  of  the  new  policy  of 
allowing  a  choice  between  camps  and 
home  relief  for  most  single  male  depend- 
ents. [See  "Work  Camps  or  Nothing," 
by  Samuel  E.  Wood,  Survey  Midmonth- 


ly,  April  1939.]  At  the  end  of  the  month 
there  were  10  percent  fewer  persons  in 
the  thirty-nine  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion camps — exclusive  of  WPA  board- 
ers— than  at  the  end  of  January.  Over 
1000  men  had  been  transferred  from  the 
camps  to  the  county  relief  boards  as  com- 
pared with  slightly  over  100  in  January. 
However,  the  camp  population  was  larg- 
er by  more  than  700  men  than  in  De- 
cember when  the  "beggars  can't  be  choos- 
ers" policy  was  in  full  force. 

But  complete  freedom  of  choice  is  still 
not  a  fact.  Coercion  to  live  at  the  work 
camps  exists  for  those  men  for  whom 
the  camp  program  seems  to  offer  special 
benefits.  These  include  chronic  alcohol- 
ics, men  with  venereal  disease  and  men 
who  are  "not  a  part  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  [who  have]  no  ties  or 
friends  or  family  and  ...  no  prospects  of 
securing  employment." 

Sensible  Saving — Double  auditing  of 
public  assistance  records  by  federal  and 
state  authorities  is  being  replaced  in 
New  York  by  joint  auditing  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  An  experi- 
ment in  the  joint  system  was  made  with 
49,000  records  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren in  New  York  City.  The  state  audit- 
ing unit  reviewed  all  the  cases  and  the 
federal  unit  verified  the  result  by  test- 
checks.  The  procedure  effected  a  saving 
of  about  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
full  auditing  by  both  authorities. 

It  now  is  proposed  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem throughout  the  state  and  to  include 
all  three  categories,  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  dependent  children.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  the  full  audit  would  alternate 
month  by  month  between  the  two  author- 
ities as  would  also  such  saving  in  ex- 
penses as  the  procedure  accomplished. 

WPA 

PERSISTENT  gossip  about  WPA  em- 
ployment as  a  "career"  is  beginning  to 
rankle  in  Washington  where  it  is  known 
that  every  month  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons leave  the  rolls  to  take  private  jobs, 
and  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  work- 
ers have  been  on  the  rolls  for  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  Because  nobody  else 
bothers  to  investigate  the  stories  that  go 
around,  WPA  has  set  up  its  own  investi- 
gating routine.  Whenever  a  job  rejection 
story  turns  up  an  investigator  is  set  on 
its  trail.  If  it  is  found  to  be  true  the 
worker  in  question  is  discharged  at  once. 
Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
stories  turn  out  to  be  valid. 

By  the  time  a  story  reaches  WPA 
headquarters  considerable  harm  has  been 
done  which  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
undoing.  A  popular  national  weekly  re- 
cently refused  to  publish  a  retraction 
when  faced  with  the  evidence  of  the  ficti- 
tious character  of  a  WPA  story  it  had 


played  up  sensationally.  A  well  known 
financial  columnist  ignored  a  telegram 
asking  for  the  name  of  a  store  which,  he 
had  maintained  in  print,  had  been  unable 
to  hire  2000  part  time  clerks  because  of 
WPA  competition.  Neither  the  weekly 
publication  nor  the  columnist  found  a 
good  story  in  the  4000  women  in  New 
York  who  waited  up  all  night  for  twelve 
jobs  paying  $80  a  month  or  in  the  7000 
men  who  swarmed  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  to  apply  for  twenty-five  jobs. 

Those  Fancy  Salaries— The  WPA 

briskly  rallies  figures  to  refute  the  charge 
of  "fancy  salaries"  paid  to  its  administra- 
tive personnel.  Its  employes  earning  more 
than  $100  a  month  have  average  annual 
pay  of  $1581,  it  says,  adding  that  this  is 
$290  less  than  the  average  for  all  federal 
employes.  In  an  airmail  canvass  of  all 
state  and  regional  units  data  were  col- 
lected on  some  30,000  persons  on  the  ad- 
ministrative payroll.  They  showed  that 
17.9  percent  are  paid  less  than  $1000; 
38.7  percent  between  $1000  and  $1500; 
22.2  percent,  $2000  and  over.  In  the  high- 
er brackets  above  $5000  are  six  tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel; in  the  "fancy"  bracket,  $7000  and 
over,  one  tenth  of  one  percent. 

Farmers  and  WPA  -  -  Frequent 
grumblings  that  farmers  were  giving  up 
tilling  the  soil  in  favor  of  WPA  em- 
ployment prompted  a  recent  survey  by 
the  local  welfare  board  in  Todd  Coun- 
ty, Minnesota.  Here  a  study  of  100  cases 
of  former  farmers  brought  out  five 
main  reasons  why  families  left  the  farm: 
desirability  of  WPA  employment,  poor 
management,  discouragement,  diseased 
stock,  lack  of  initiative.  While  only  five 
out  of  the  100  families  had  deserted  the 
farm  because  of  lack  of  initiative,  fifty 
had  left  because  they  saw  greater  secur- 
ity in  WPA  employment — evidently  with 
no  thought  of  the  insecure  nature  of  the 
whole  WPA  set-up.  These  were  either 
poor  managers  or  were  discouraged  by 
drought,  chattel  mortgages,  inadequate 
equipment.  The  conclusion  reached 
through  the  study  was  that  "sound  ad- 
vice and  supervision"  could  have  restored 
most  of  these  families  to  independence 
on  the  farm.  This  was  suggested  as  pos- 
sibly the  province  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Just  "Au  Revoir" — Premature  is 
the  sigh  which  is  heaved  when  a  relief 
case  is  "closed  for  private  employment," 
for  statistics  compiled  by  the  WPA 
Division  of  Research  show  that  three 
fifths  of  the  cases  probably  will  be  back 
on  relief  within  the  year.  This  was  the 
ratio  that  returned  in  1108  cases  closed 
in  thirteen  cities  during  the  summer  of 
1935.  A  follow-up  of  these  families  dur- 
ing the  year  revealed  that  though  the 
average  number  of  jobs  held  during  the 
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period  was  two  per  worker,  the  two 
combined  accounted  for  little  over  half 
the  period.  One  fifth  of  the  employable 
persons  went  through  the  entire  year 
without  finding  work.  The  average  to- 
tal income  per  case  was  $897  of  which 
$200  came  from  WPA  or  general  relief. 

In  Print — An  effort  to  bring  statistics 
to  life  and  to  show  the  men  and  women 
behind  the  figures  has  been  made  in  "The 
Personal  Side,"  a  volume  of  over  400 
mimeographed  pages  published  by  the  di- 
vision of  research  of  the  WPA.  It  con- 
sists of  forty-five  selected  case  histories 
of  Dubuque,  la.  families  which  belonged 
to  the  wage  earning  group  and  had  ex- 
perienced, during  the  depression  years,  at 
least  one  period  of  unemployment  lasting 
four  consecutive  months.  The  case  his- 
tories fall  into  three  main  groups:  those 
who  had  been  on  relief  and  returned  to 
private  employment;  those  who  received 
relief  while  unemployed  and  are  now 
working  in  private  industry;  those  who 
whether  on  relief  or  not  have  failed  to 
get  back  into  private  industry.  Among 
these  cases  are  construction  workers 
caught  in  the  long  depression  of  the 
building  trades;  boys  and  girls  just  out 
of  school,  with  little  training  and  no  ex- 
perience; the  physically  disabled  and  the 
older  workers. 

The  families  tell  their  own  stories. 
The  interviewers  in  most  instances  made 
several  visits  to  a  home.  Relatives  and 
friends  dropped  in  and  conversations 
were  extended  in  time  and  broad  in 
scope.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  edit 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  people  in- 
terviewed, their  criticisms  and  evalua- 
tions of  the  WPA,  or  their  views  on  a 
great  variety  of  other  topics  of  local  and 
national  interest. 

In  "State  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion," a  stout  volume  of  398  pages  (off- 
set process),  Robert  C.  Lowe  of  WPA's 
division  of  research  summarizes  and  tab- 
ulates, state  by  state,  all  laws  enacted 
up  to  this  year  that  bear  on  public  as- 
sistance in  any  form.  From  WPA,  1734 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Aged 


"pHE  "look-up"  section  of  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  has  been  so  swamped 
with  inquiries  from  old  folks  seeking  to 
prove  their  age  in  order  to  qualify  for 
assistance  or  benefits  that  Congress  has 
been  obliged  to  add  $20,000  to  the  bu- 
reau's appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Home  Life — Recognizing  that  a  great 
number  of  old  persons  are  forced  to  live 
in  a  tenement,  a  furnished  room  or  an 
institution,  the  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Hebrews  in  New  York  has  under- 
taken to  demonstrate  how  a  "normal 
life"  may  be  provided  for  old  persons  of 
limited  income  and  resources. 


Two  apartments  have  been  furnished 
in  a  large  elevator  building  in  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  near  Riverside  Park.  Each 
has  two  single  bedrooms,  a  double  bed- 
room, a  living  room,  maid's  room,  kitchen 
and  bath.  In  addition  one  has  a  dining 
room  where  occupants  of  both  apart- 
ments will  eat.  Bright  decorations  and  at- 
tractive furniture  lend  individuality  to 
each  room.  In  each  apartment  four  old 
persons  live  together  as  a  family. 

There  is  also  a  housekeeper  in  one  apart- 
ment and  a  maid  in  the  other,  both  serv- 
ing the  two  suites.  The  entire  emphasis 
is  on  "family"  life.  Though  representa- 
tives from  the  Home  "observe"  through 
periodic  visits,  the  old  folks  "run  their 
own  lives."  If  they  wish  to  use  the  recre- 
ational and  therapeutic  facilities  of  the 
Home  they  may,  but  there  is  no  coercion 
or  coaxing.  There  are  only  two  rules, 
consideration  of  others  and  promptness 
at  meals. 

The  old  persons  chosen  to  live  in  these 
pleasant  surroundings  are  charged  $10  a 
week.  This  does  not  cover  even  the  rent; 
the  institution  makes  up  the  difference. 
That  the  occupants  had  to  be  "chosen" 
was  indicated  by  the  many  applications 
from  various  welfare  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals. Preference  was  given  to  persons 
whose  former  standards  of  living  were 
being  undermined  by  financial  stringency, 
and  selections  made  with  the  view  of 
bringing  together  persons  temperamen- 
tally and  intellectually  congenial.  Only 
able-bodied  old  folks  were  accepted.  The 
institution's  doctor  is  on  call. 

Though  the  Tompkins  Square  Apart- 
ments, run  by  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York,  for  many  years 
has  provided  subsidized  apartments  for 
old  people,  this  new  plan  is  unique  in 
forming  households  and  thus  emphasizing 
non-institutional  group  living. 

Money  Back — The  division  of  old  age 
assistance  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  re- 
ports that  in  its  latest  fiscal  year  it 
recovered  from  estates  of  deceased  bene- 
ficiaries the  sum  of  $173,466,  or  3.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  expenditures  made 
in  their  behalf.  Under  the  established 
policy  of  the  division,  assets  assigned  by 
the  beneficiary  may  be  used  during  his  life- 
time, with  the  approval  of  the  welfare 
board,  for  extraordinary  needs  such  as 
special  surgical  appliances  or  extended 
nursing  care.  Assets  that  remain  at  the 
time  of  death  are  used,  first  for  burial 
expenses;  second,  to  pay  medical  and 
nursing  costs  incident  to  the  last  illness; 
third,  to  provide  for  needy  survivors; 
fourth,  to  reimburse  the  public  treasury 
for  assistance  rendered. 

Incomplete  figures  indicate  that  the 
2301  recipients  of  old  age  assistance  who 
died  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938 
left  assets  previously  assigned  to  the  state 
totaling  approximately  $313,680,  much 


of  it  in  the  form  of  insurance.  Of  this 
about  $95,360  was  expended  for  burials 
and  about  $4080  for  medical  expenses. 
About  $40,780  was  returned  to  the  cli- 
ents' families. 

Stearns  County,  Minnesota,  reports 
that  in  each  of  the  years  1936  and  1937 
about  one  twelfth  of  the  amount  spent 
for  old  age  assistance  was  paid  back  to 
the  community  by  the  recipients  in  the 
form  of  property  taxes.  Minnesota  offi- 
cials consider  the  fact  interesting  and 
significant. 

In  Minnesota — More  than  half  of  the 
8855  men  and  women  accepted  for  old 
age  assistance  in  Minnesota  during  a  re- 
cent twelve  months  period  lived  in  house- 
holds in  which  no  other  type  of  public  or 
private  assistance  was  received.  Approxi- 
mately 2900  individuals  resided  in  house- 
holds receiving  one  additional  type  of 
aid,  usually  another  grant  of  old  age  as- 
sistance. Before  receiving  these  grants 
nearly  65  percent  of  the  aged  had  been 
receiving  no  aid  from  the  public  and  had 
received  none  within  two  years,  while 
nearly  10  percent  more  were  receiving  no 
assistance  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion but  had  received  it  in  some  form 
within  two  years.  More  than  eight  thou- 
sand were  living  with  relatives. 

The  Insurances 

\/rORE  than  a  third  of  the  applicants 
^  •*  for  social  security  numbers  in  1938 
were  women — 36  out  of  every  100 — ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  of  the  records 
given  out  by  John  J.  Corson,  director  of 
the  bureau  of  old  age  insurance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1930  census,  women  constituted 
about  22  percent  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed; but  at  the  end  of  1938,  women 
held  over  28  percent  of  the  41,900,000 
account  numbers  assigned.  Mr.  Corson 
lays  this  proportionately  larger  showing 
to  the  high  turnover  among  women  work- 
ers. Grouping  last  year's  applicants  by 
age,  the  analysis  shows  that  nearly  57 
percent  were  men  and  women  under  the 
age  of  thirty;  nearly  25  percent,  young 
people  between  fifteen  and  nineteen. 

Merit  Rating  —  Governor  Herbert 
Lehman  of  New  York  vetoed  the  merit 
rating  bill,  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment compensation  contributions  of  em- 
ployers with  "good  employment  records." 
The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  final 
fortnight  of  the  session.  The  governor 
signed  a  bill  authorizing  a  study  of  the 
practicability  of  a  merit  rating  system. 

Wage  Records — Fewer  requests  for 
wage  records  are  being  received  at  the 
Baltimore  office  of  the  bureau  of  old  age 
insurance.  These  requests  totaled  about 
1900  a  week  through  February  and 
March,  as  compared  with  3557  for  the 
peak  week  at  the  end  of  October  1938. 
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By  the  end  of  March  1939,  more  than 
81,000  requests  for  wage  information 
had  been  received,  and  80,928  complete 
statements  had  been  forwarded  in  reply. 

Compensation  Appeals — A  survey 
of  state  reports  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation appeals  cases  involving  13,987 
workers,  showed  that  approximately 
seven  out  of  ten  appeals  from  decisions 
concerning  their  benefit  claims  were  up- 
held. More  than  half  the  appeals  ques- 
tioned the  rate  or  duration  of  benefits, 
or  the  worker's  eligibility  for  benefits 
based  on  state  records.  Employers  filed 
only  4  percent  of  the  cases,  and  approxi- 
mately three  out  of  every  ten  were  suc- 
cessful. Most  of  the  employer  appeals 
involved  discharge  for  misconduct,  volun- 
tary leaving,  and  seasonality.  Of  the  total 
number  of  cases,  9713  originated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 3075  in  New  York.  Other 
states  reporting  more  than  one  hundred 
cases  were  Indiana,  Michigan,  Oregon, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Schools  and  Colleges 

'pHE  right  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  to  require 
teachers  to  answer  questions  on  marital 
status  and  spouse  income  was  upheld  re- 
cently by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  questionnaires 
had  been  sent  out  in  preparation  for  a 
study  on  the  husband  and  wife  combi- 
nations in  the  city  school  system,  and 
were  vigorously  protested  by  the  Teach- 
ers Union,  AF  of  L,  and  the  Teachers 
Guild  of  New  York,  an  independent 
group.  The  decision  was  made  in  a  dis- 
missal of  the  appeal  of  a  guild  member 
who  had  filed  her  answers  under  pro- 
test and  sought  order  for  their  return. 

The  Product  of  the  Schools— The 

results  of  secondary  school  education,  and 
recommendations  for  revamping  high- 
school  programs  are  considered  in  the 
last  two  volumes  of  the  Regents  Inquiry 
into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public 
Education  in  New  York  State:  ("Educa- 
tion for  Work,"  by  Thomas  L.  Norton; 
"When  Youth  Leave  School,"  by  Ruth 
Eckert  and  Thomas  O.  Marshall).  These 
studies  show  that  New  York  highschools 
satisfactorily  prepare  a  small  minority  of 
their  pupils  for  college,  but  that  four 
fifths  of  the  pupils  are  insufficiently  pre- 
pared for  their  out-of-school  life.  The  re- 
ports, based  on  studies  of  53,000  students 
who  left  the  secondary  schools  of  fifty- 
one  representative  communities  in  1936-7, 
point  to  the  need  for  an  overhauling  of 
the  secondary  school  program  so  that 
non-college  students  will  be  better 
equipped  for  adult  life,  and  so  that  rural 
students  will  have  opportunities  more 
nearly  equivalent  to  those  offered  in  the 
city.  Girls  are  found  to  be  less  well  pre- 
pared than  boys  under  the  existing  order. 
Parents  and  teachers  share  almost  equal- 


ly the  blame  for  not  knowing  the  young 
people  of  highschool  age.  Even  on  the 
academic  level,  the  study"  shows  that  the 
schools  do  an  inadequate  job,  since  a 
substantial  majority  have  meager  knowl- 
edge of  such  basic  skills  as  spelling  and 
arithmetic.  Vocational  information  and 
guidance  were  found  generally  inade- 
quate, both  for  youth  in  school  and  for 
young  people  who  are  "out  on  their 
own." 

For  Education — Expenditure  of  capi- 
tal funds  and  interest  by  the  General 
Education  Board  in  1938  are  outlined  in 
the  annual  report,  part  of  which  was 
made  public  last  month.  Of  the  $7,410,- 
045  appropriated  during  the  year,  the 
largest  sums  went  to  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  South.  The  major  amount, 
$3,205,900  went  to  the  education  of 
white  persons  in  the  South;  over  $800,000 
to  Negro  education.  The  1938  appropria- 
tions, with  some  $15  million  earmarked 
for  going  programs,  reduced  the  funds 
of  the  board  to  something  more  than  $8 
million.  Since  its  founding  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  in  1902,  the  board  has  spent 
a  total  of  $262,469,079.  Rapidly  approach- 
ing liquidation,  the  board  will,  according 
to  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  director,  con- 
centrate its  efforts  during  its  few  re- 
maining years  on  the  southern  program, 
experiments  on  the  secondary  school  and 
junior  college  level,  and  a  program  in 
child  growth  and  development. 

Negro  Education — Governor  Stark  of 
Missouri  has  signed  a  bill  to  bring  the 
standards  of  Lincoln  University  up  to 
the  level  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
in  order  to  meet  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Gaines  case,  ruling  that 
Negroes  must  be  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity in  the  absence  of  other  equal  edu- 
cational facilities  in  the  state.  Governor 
Stark  stated  that  schools  for  training  in 
law,  medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  and 
other  professions  should  be  established 
immediately  by  the  new  board  of  curators 
of  Lincoln  University.  The  new  board  of 
nine  members  must,  under  the  measure 
creating  it,  include  at  least  four  Negro 
members,  and  not  more  than  five  can  be 
from  one  political  party.  The  curators 
will  serve  six-year  terms. ...  In  Georgia, 
in  what  is  generally  considered  a  move 
to  keep  Negroes  from  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  state  university  system  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  in  the  Gaines 
case,  Attorney  General  Ellis  Arnall  has 
ruled  that  "white  teachers  cannot  legally 
teach  Negro  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  Georgia." 

Record  and  Report — "State  Aid  to 
Private  and  Sectarian  Schools"  (revised 
edition)  summarizes  state  legislation, 
court  decisions  and  practices  in  each  state. 
Price  15  cents  from  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  1201  16  Street  N.W., 


Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  "Americans  All — 
Immigrants  All"  is  a  study  guide  based 
on  the  outstanding  series  of  twenty-six 
radio  broadcasts  produced  through  the 
collaboration  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
WPA,  the  Service  Bureau  for  Intercul- 
tural  Education,  and  others.  The  bureau 
(106  Waverly  Place,  New  York)  is  pre- 
pared to  consult  with  teachers  and  group 
leaders  on  problems  of  intercultural  un- 
derstanding. .  .  .  Major  findings  of  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  are  summarized  in  a  brief  and 
readable  pamphlet,  "The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Education."  Price  10  cents 
from  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Concerning  Children 

INARMING  on  a  roof  top  is  a  serious 
as  well  as  a  joyous  adventure  to  the 
five  to  eleven-year-old  children  of  the 
West  Side  Center  of  the  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society.  To  safeguard 
their  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  from 
rapacious  pigeons  and  sparrows,  they 
hopefully  have  set  up  an  eight-foot  scare- 
crow with  raggedy  clothes  and  fearsome 
face,  duly  christened  Frankenstein  with 
water  from  the  garden  hose.  Any  birds 
daring  to  defy  this  startling  sentinel  will 
meet  a  second  line  of  defense,  Punch, 
Judy  and  Topsy,  three  kittens  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  Frank. 
The  flowers  resulting  from  all  this  solici- 
tude will  be  exhibited  at  local  shows ; 
the  vegetables  will  be  consumed  by  the 
youthful  farmers. 

Campers — Boys  and  girls  from  the 
tenements  have  a  camp  record  for  good 
sportsmanship  and  cooperative  behavior 
unexcelled  by  children  from  any  other 
economic  group,  says  William  H.  Mat- 
thews of  the  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York  out  of  his  long  experience 
directing  the  camp  program  of  the  AICP. 
These  young  campers,  most  of  them  from 
homes  that  hav,  known  nothing  but 
hardships  for  a  long  period,  do  their  full 
share  to  make  camp  life  a  success.  In 
the  past  ten  years  only  38  out  of  7800 
boys  and  3  out  of  1390  girls  had  to  be 
sent  home  for  infringement  of  camp 
rules.  During  the  present  summer  the 
Community  Service  Society  will  send  al- 
most 4000  persons  to  its  own  nine  sum- 
mer camps  and  another  1000  to  camps 
operated  by  other  organizations. 

By  its  frank  discussion  of  problems 
which  all  camp  counselors  have  to  face 
the  annual  report  of  Camp  Ramapo, 
operated  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardi- 
ans, New  York,  takes  on  general  inter- 
est. The  Ramapo  campers  are  children 
who  require  specific  treatment  and  spe- 
cial guidance.  These  the  camp  program 
is  designed  to  give.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  child  feel  free  so  that  he 
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may  present  the  negative  as  well  as  the 
positive  side  of  his  personality;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  supply  controls  which 
are  formative  and  not  repressive.  It  is 
found  that  a  great  many  boys,  as  soon 
as  they  are  placed  in  a  non-coercive, 
stimulating,  friendly  milieu,  present  no 
problem  at  all.  The  current  report  covers 
four  areas  of  camp  life:  habit  training, 
relationship  with  adults,  relationship  with 
children,  and  training  in  special  skills. 

Born  too  Soon — The  division  of  re- 
search in  child  development  of  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  pediatric  department  of  New  York 
Hospital,  is  engaged  this  year  in  a  study 
of  premature  infants.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  special 
follow-up  clinic  for  such  infants  with  the 
work  of  nursing  and  social  agencies  to 
the  end  of  improving  home  care. 

Records  Fall— The  Infant  Welfare 
Society  of  Chicago  again  has  broken  its 
own  record  by  reducing,  last  year,  the 
deathrate  of  the  babies  under  its  care, 
all  living  in  the  poorest  districts  of  the 
city,  to  5.8  per  thousand.  The  rate  of 
all  Chicago  babies,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
was  33.7  per  thousand  live  births.  There 
was  not  a  single  maternal  death  among 
the  1455  mothers  to  whom  the  society 
gave  prenatal  care.  Says  the  Society 
proudly,  "Every  one  of  our  mothers  and 
babies  has  Gold  Coast  care." 

In  Print — From  material  contributed 
by  its  member  agencies  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  has  prepared  a 
special  bulletin,  "The  Effect  of  Case 
Work  upon  the  Population  of  Children's 
Institutions."  From  the  league,  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York.  12  pp.  Price  25 
cents.  It  discusses  and  illustrates  methods 
of  obtaining  case  work  service  and  its 
value  to  the  child  and  the  institution  in 
every  aspect  of  the  relationship.  "Doing 
without  case  work  is  like  throwing  away 
the  X-ray  machine  and  blindly  perform- 
ing all  the  major  operations  that  people 
think  they  need." 

Food  for  all  the  children  except  the 
baby  under  a  year  is  the  subject  of  "Well 
Nourished  Children,"  published  by  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau.  Prepared  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture it  answers  questions  as  to  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  each  of  the  foods 
needed  for  the  family.  .  .  .  Also  pub- 
lished by  the  Children's  Bureau  is  "Habit 
Clinics  for  Child  Guidance,"  price  15 
cents,  a  revised  edition  of  a  1923  pamph- 
let, brought  up  to  date  by  experience  in 
habit  clinics  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  child  and  his  personality,  his  habit 
problems,  ways  in  which  adults  can  help 
him  to  meet  these  problems,  habit  clinic 
personnel  and  procedure,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  topics  discussed. 
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The  Child  Welfare  Information  Cen- 
ter of  the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva, 
has  published  a  summary  of  legislative 
and  administrative  measures  passed  in 
the  interest  of  children  by  nineteen  coun- 
tries during  the  past  two  years.  The 
institution  of  juvenile  courts  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  in  Guatemala, 
the  coordination  of  certain  branches  of 
maternity  and  child  welfare  work  in 
France,  and  the  organization  of  a  De- 
partment of  Special  Assistance  to  Chil- 
dren in  Mexico  are  cited.  Sweden  now 
has  a  system  of  pensions  for  children  who 
cannot  be  supported  by  persons  normally 
responsible  for  them,  and  Japan  a  law 
giving  aid  to  mothers  and  grandmothers 
in  need  and  with  dependent  children. 

Valuable  reference  in  child  study  is 
"Child  Psychology"  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy compiled  by  Floyd  Hardin,  Eulalia 
Dougherty  Chapman  and  Letha  Belle 
Hill.  Classification  includes  child  study, 
abnormal  and  backward  children,  chil- 
dren-management, education  of  children, 
juvenile  delinquency,  parent  and  child. 
Price  $1  from  the  Biographical  Center 
for  Research,  Denver,  Colo. 

Jubilee — Just  fifty  years  ago  twenty- 
four  boys  met  in  a  room  in  Worcester, 
Mass,  to  form  a  boy's  club.  Today  the 
membership  of  the  Worcester  Boys  Club 
is  close  to  8000.  More  than  5000  boys 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen 
marched  in  the  jubilee  parade  that  was 
a  part  of  the  anniversary  celebration. 


Bit  by  Bit — Indiana  is  making  a  definite 
effort  just  now  to  correct  run-down  con- 
ditions in  certain  of  its  institutions  for 
children.  Latest  to  be  tackled  was  the 
Marion  County  Colored  Orphans'  Home 
which  the  county  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  took  over  in  April.  In  a  single 
month  twenty-eight  of  the  ninety-eight 
children  in  residence  were  placed  out  in 
private  homes,  thus  reducing  overcrowd- 
ing. An  intensive  effort  found  homes  and 
jobs  for  several  boys  past  juvenile  age 
who  had  been  kept  on  in  the  institution 
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because  there  seemed  no  other  place  for 
them.  Meantime  several  new  staff  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  renovating  the  institution 
and  developing  a  social  service  program 
with  acceptable  standards. 

The  Public's  Health 

THAT  staid  journal  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Public  Health  Re- 
ports, was  enlivened  recently  by  an 
article  in  which  Dr.  Robert  Olesen,  as- 
sistant surgeon  general,  told  of  the  kind 
of  questions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  put 
to  the  service.  The  ten  thousand  ques- 
tions examined  by  Dr.  Olesen  defy  classi- 
fication by  anyone  but  an  ardent  statisti- 
cian. They  come  from  every  state  in  the 
union  and  are  asked  by  about  equal  num- 
bers of  men  and  women.  March  and 
October  are  the  high  months.  The  illness 
of  a  prominent  person  or  the  discovery 
of  a  new  "cure"  invariably  brings  a 
flood  of  inquiries.  Dr.  Olesen  divided  the 
inquiries  roughly  into  those  concerned 
with  medical  and  public  health  subjects 
and  with  specific  diseases.  To  answer 
many  of  the  queries  requires  extensive 
library  research.  "One  wonders  to  what 
use  much  of  the  information  may  profit- 
ably be  put."  Great  numbers  of  the  let- 
ters offer  a  "sure  cure"  for  something  or 
other  with  the  suggestion  that  its  dis- 
coverer would  not  be  averse  to  a  reward, 
say  $100,000  or  even  a  million.  Most 
touching,  and  most  difficult  to  handle, 
are  the  inquiries  from  distracted  people 
seeking  medical  help  in  a  situation  for 
which  there  is  no  help. 


Hospitals  —  The  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  of  Chicago,  which  has  been 
studying  the  situation  of  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Hospital  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
recommended  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  hospital,  a  new  medical  director 
chosen  under  strict  civil  service  pro- 
cedure, a  $3  million  building  program, 
drastic  revisions  of  administration  and 


accounting,  and  state  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  permanent  advisory  council  of 
nine  outstanding  citizens  chosen  "on  a 
strictly  non-partisan  and  representative 
basis."  After  presenting  its  report,  and 
before  the  commissioners  had  acted  upon 
it,  the  committee  resigned. 

New  York  has  another  largest-of-its- 
kind-in-the-world  in  its  new  twelve-story, 
$5  million  Memorial  Hospital  for  the 
Treatment  of  Cancer  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases, which  was  opened  in  mid-June. 
The  institution  was  made  possible  by 
the  gift  of  a  site  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  a  grant  of  $3  million  by  the  General 
Education  Board  and  of  $500,000  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Harkness.  Combined  with  these 
funds  were  the  resources  of  the  old  Me- 
morial Hospital  founded  in  1884  as  the 
New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  which  was 
the  first  institution  in  the  country  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  study  and  treatment 
of  cancer.  The  new  building  has  168  beds 
with  provision  for  expansion,  as  well  as 
extensive  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  WPA  buildings  for  the  convales- 
cent day  camps  for  patients  discharged 
from  New  York  City  hospitals  have  been 
completed  and  the  eight  bungalows,  ac- 
commodating eight  patients  each,  are 
open  for  business.  The  bungalows,  with 
glass  fronts  facing  south,  have  one  large 
room,  with  ante-rooms  for  toilet  and 
kitchen  facilities.  Patients  are  accepted 
daily  from  10  to  3  for  upwards  of  a 
month's  care.  The  bungalows  are  super- 
vised by  Dr.  George  Kojac  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hospitals  with  a  staff  of 
about  forty  WPA  workers. 

Doctors'  Plan — After  declaring  firmly 
and  formally  against  the  Wagner  na- 
tional health  bill  the  Medical  Society  of 
New  Jersey,  at  its  recent  meeting,  voted 
to  create  a  medical  service  plan  of  its 
own.  With  a  $5000  subsidy  from  the 
society,  a  non-profit  corporation  will  be 
formed  to  take  voluntary  memberships 
at  a  rate  of  about  4  cents  a  day.  Mem- 
bers would  have  a  free  choice  of  physi- 
cians who  would  be  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion. The  plan  will  be  tried  for  a  year, 
probably  in  Newark.  If  it  works  it  might 
be  expanded  later  to  cover  hospital  as 
well  as  medical  care  at  a  total  rate  of 
about  7  cents  a  day. 

Tb  Testing — By  mid-June  the  tuber- 
culosis service  of  the  New  York  City 
WPA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  had  completed  its  proj- 
ect of  X-raying  66,800  individuals  in 
five  separate  groups.  The  groups  included 
1200  students  at  Queens  College;  600 
students  at  the  Food  Trades  Vocational 
Highschool;  20,000  members  of  the 
United  Shoe  Workers  Union;  20,000  of 
the  Undergarment,  Negligee  Workers 
Union;  and  25,000  of  the  Dress  and 
Waistmakers  Union.  Groups  previously 
X-rayed  included  members  of  the  Fur- 


riers Joint  Council,  thousands  of  college 
and  highschool  students,  70,000  members 
of  families  on  home  relief,  5000  transi- 
ents in  the  Municipal  Lodging  House, 
and  some  5000  inmates  of  correctional 
institutions.  Incidence  of  infection  ran 
from  one  half  of  one  percent  among 
highschool  students  to  16  percent  among 
transient  and  homeless  men. 

Cancer  Study — From  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  come 
gratifying  reports  of  the  first  year's 
work  of  its  research  clinic  on  cancer. 
Last  year  some  1200  women  from  all 
walks  of  life,  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  eighty,  volunteered  to  cooperate  in 
a  five-year  clinical  study  of  early  dis- 
covery and  treatment.  All  were  examined 
at  six-month  intervals  and  every  "un- 
healthy condition"  that  might  lead  to 
cancer  was  treated.  Only  four  actual 
"early  stages"  were  discovered  and  three 
of  these  appear  to  be  cured. 

Why  Blindness — Arrangements  are 
under  way  in  the  division  of  public  as- 
sistance research  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  the  compilation  of  standard- 
ized statistics  of  the  causes  of  the  blind- 
ness of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 
Four  states,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Wash- 
ington and  West  Virginia,  already  have 
experimented  with  tabulations  in  this 
area  and  others  are  expected  to  join. 
Participation  in  the  project  is  limited  to 
states  which  maintain  satisfactory  rec- 
ords of  medical  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  aid  to  the  blind.  Details  of  the 
study  were  developed  by  the  division  of 
public  assistance  research  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

At  Tuskegee — Largest  grant  to  date 
by  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  is  $161,350  to  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute for  the  establishment  of  an  infantile 
paralysis  center  for  Negroes.  The  grant 
allocates  $81,400  for  construction  of  a 
thirty-six-bed  hospital,  $39,950  for  equip- 
ment and  $40,000  for  maintenance  for 
a  year.  Dr.  John  W.  Chenault,  director 
of  orthopedic  surgery  at  Tuskegee,  will 
be  in  charge.  The  center  not  only  will 
offer  the  most  modern  treatment  but  will 
train  Negro  doctors,  surgeons,  nurses 
and  physiotherapists  in  the  proper  care 
and  after  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis. 

In  Print — The  1938  report  of  the  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  points  to  the  lack  of 
clinical  facilities,  case  finding  programs 
and  hospital  beds  as  factors  in  delaying 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis.  The  re- 
port discusses  the  research  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  association  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  recent  studies 
made  of  tuberculin  which  tended  to 


verify  its  effectiveness  as  a  test  for  tuber- 
culosis susceptibility  in  humans.  Another 
of  the  association's  publications,  "The 
Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  General 
Hospitals,"  is  a  plea  for  general  hospi- 
tals to  open  their  doors  to  tuberculosis 
patients.  Four  advantages  are  held  out  for 
argument:  stimulation  of  professional 
interest  in  tuberculosis ;  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis;  improved  treat- 
ment facilities  for  tuberculosis  in  the 
community;  increase  of  the  hospital's  in- 
come. Both  from  the  association,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Welcome  to  researchers  in  the  public 
health  field  is  the  "Historical  Directory 
of  State  Health  Departments,"  compiled 
by  Robert  G.  Patterson  and  published  by 
the  Ohio  Public  Health  Association,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Price  $1.  Here  are  traced 
the  changes  in  organization,  personnel 
policies  and  publications  that  have  oc- 
curred in  each  of  the  state  health  depart- 
ments since  the  first  one  was  established 
in  Massachusetts  in  1869. 

From  the  department  of  philanthropic 
information,  Central  Hanover  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  comes  a 
beautifully  printed  brochure,  "The  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Movement  from  the  Philan- 
thropic Standpoint."  Prepared  with  the 


For  thirty-seven  years  Anna  B. 
Heldman  of  the  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  has  trodden 
the  streets  of  "the  Hill"  in  her 
round  of  duty.  One  day  last 
month  she  was  summoned  to  the 
mayor's  office  to  receive,  with 
floral  accompaniments,  a  copy  of  a 
new  city  ordinance,  signed  and 
sealed,  which  changed  the  name  of 
one  of  those  streets  from  Underbill 
to  Heldman  Street.  Since  1902 
Miss  Heldman,  Pittsburgh's  pioneer 
visiting  nurse,  has  had  an  effective 
hand  in  every  progressive  public 
health  movement  in  the  city  and  a 
lot  of  other  progressive  movements 
to  boot.  In  1908,  she  was  associated 
with  Frank  E.  Wing  in  the  typhoid 
study  of  our  Pittsburgh  Survey. 
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cooperation  of  mental  hygiene  authori- 
ties its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  trust  of- 
ficers, lawyers  and  others  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  movement  to  the  end  of 
securing  for  it  increased  support,  pre- 
sumably through  legacies  and  bequests. 

Professional 

"PEW  persons  wear  hair  shirts  any 
more,"  said  Mary  Irene  Atkinson, 
of  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  at  the 
tenth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  chil- 
dren's section  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City.  Miss  Atkinson  seemed 
to  feel  no  regret  at  the  passing  of  the 
medieval  custom,  but  added  that  unfor- 
tunately the  desire  for  job  success  often 
proves  ruinous  to  social  workers  who 
give  up  positions  for  which  they  are  well- 
suited  for  others  carrying  more  prestige. 
Said  she:  "Some  of  the  failures  in  social 
work  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  plac- 
ing people  at  points  where  they  function 
least  effectively  instead  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  achieve  both  status  and 
adequate  remuneration  in  the  job  where 
their  productivity  is  greatest."  Miss  At- 
kinson referred  particularly  to  workers 
with  talent  for  case  work  practice  in 
rural  areas. 

For  Nurses — Two  programs  in  nurs- 
ing will  be  offered  next  fall  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati's  School  of  Nursing 
and  Health  in  connection  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati General  Hospital.  One  begins  a 
new  four-year  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nurs- 
ing; the  other  continues  a  three-year 
nursing  course  leading  to  a  diploma.  The 
four-year  course  will  include,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  hospital  training,  courses 
in  normal  nutrition,  English,  public 
speaking,  sociology,  general  psychology, 
abnormal  psychology,  child  psychology, 
and  history.  Courses  in  the  biological 
sciences  will  be  given  at  the  university's 
College  of  Medicine.  .  .  .  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  about  to  establish  a 
department  of  nursing  and  a  school  of 
nursing.  The  school  will  create  a  cur- 
riculum leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  and  will 
unify  the  various  curricula  of  nursing 
offered  in  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  School 
and  the  Department  of  Hygiene.  .  .  . 
The  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  will  initiate  a  public  health 
nursing  major  for  the  five-year  nursing 
curriculum.  Inquire  of  Mrs.  Judith  A. 
Davies  at  the  university,  Madison. 

Personnel  Practices — The  much  dis- 
cussed report  of  the  committee  on  per- 
sonnel practices  of  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  which  has  been 
two  years  in  the  making,  was  formally 
adopted  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Oakland.  Of- 
fered by  the  committee  in  the  hope  that 


"the  suggested  practices  will  be  of  value 
in  provoking  discussion  and  experimenta- 
tion which  will  result  in  more  effective 
social  work,"  the  report  recommends  that 
employer-employe  relationships  should 
provide  for  staff  participation  in  man- 
agement with  a  committee  composed  of 
the  workers,  supervisors,  executives  and 
board  members  to  determine  personnel 
practices,  and  with  a  definite  recognition 
of  the  right  of  employes  to  organize  or 
join  organizations  of  their  own  choosing. 
Also,  that  employment  in  social  work 
should  be  based  upon  professional  quali- 
fications without  respect  to  residence, 
that  the  agency  should  give  the  employe 
at  least  a  month's  notice  of  dismissal, 
should  state  the  reasons  for  dismissal  if 
the  employe  so  requests,  and  that  no 
one  person  should  have  the  power  to 
dismiss  without  the  concurrence  of  some 
one  else  in  authority.  Promotion  should 
be  based  on  professional  equipment,  po- 
tential fitness  for  the  higher  position,  per- 
formance and  seniority,  and  in  case  of 
demotion  the  worker  should  have  re- 
course to  a  personnel  and  employment 
practices  committee.  Recommendations 
on  working  conditions  cover  days  and 
hours  per  week,  overtime,  vacations  and 
leaves,  expenses  necessary  to  work,  medi- 
cal examination,  illness  and  accident.  The 
report  as  adopted  was  published  in  the 
Conference  Bulletin  lor  May.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  California  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  333  Kearney  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Case  Loads — Arguments  for  small 
case  loads  for  visitors  in  the  public  as- 
sistance services  are  supported  by  facts 
and  figures  in  a  recent  study,  "Size  of 
Visitor's  Case  Load  as  a  Factor  in  Effi- 
cient Administration,"  by  Constance 
Hastings  and  Saya  S.  Schwartz  of  the 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance, 112  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. For  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  effect  a  relatively  low  case  load 
has  upon  efficient  and  economical  func- 
tioning of  the  agency  and  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  effectiveness  of  the  services  ren- 
dered, a  three  months  experiment  was 
organized  in  which  one  group  of  visitors 
had  case  loads  of  140,  approximately  the 
agency  average,  and  another  of  70.  After 
checking  and  analyzing  the  work  of  each 
group  the  authors  summarize  the  specific 
advantages  of  the  low  case  load  in  part 
as  follows: 

Frequent  investigations  of  active  cases 
resulting  in  more  accurate  determination 
of  needs  and  resources. 

More  collateral  contacts  for  checking 
resources  and  ability  of  relatives  to  assist. 

Prompt  discovery  and  discontinuance 
of  more  ineligible  cases,  and  more  de- 
creases in  grants,  with  a  resultant  sav- 
ing far  in  excess  of  the  necessary  cost 
for  additional  personnel.  (A  saving  of  $3 
in  assistance  funds  for  every  $1  expended 


for  additional  personnel.) 

More  thorough  investigation  of  apply- 
ing cases  resulting  in  a  higher  percentage 
of  rejections,  discovery  of  income  in  more 
cases,  the  granting  of  maximum  grants 
to  fewer  non-income  cases. 

Reduction  of  office  routine  with  a  con- 
sequent higher  proportion  of  time  spent 
in  the  field. 

Improved  visitor-client  relationship, 
with  client  showing  more  responsibility 
and  cooperation. 

More  frequent  and  thoughtful  utiliza- 
tion of  community  resources. 

More  prompt  action  on  restitution 
cases  and  prevention  of  many  such  claims. 

Information  Please — Believing  that 
relief  is  to  remain  a  social  problem  of 
first  importance  for  years  to  come  and 
that  much  light  could  be  shed  on  it  by 
additional  research,  the  Committee  on 
Social  Security  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  prepared  a  pamphlet, 
modestly  called  a  memorandum,  "Sugges- 
tions for  Research  on  Problems  of  Re- 
lief," hoping  thereby  to  challenge  the  in- 
terest of  university  faculties  in  planning 
and  guiding  the  work  of  qualified  gradu- 
ate students.  Immediate  exigencies,  says 
the  committee,  have  so  interfered  with 
research  that  studies  have  been  few  and 
more  or  less  transitory.  Among  the 
baker's  dozen  of  topics  suggested  for  sur- 
veys and  theses  are:  the  influence  of  re- 
lief and  WPA  policies  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket; the  training  or  retraining  of  work- 
ers on  relief;  the  nature  and  character- 
istics of  the  relief  population ;  principles 
of  eligibility  for  relief;  relief  standards; 
rural  rehabilitation;  fiscal  competition 
among  the  social  services.  Regional,  state 
and  local  studies  of  relief  experience  are 
urged,  and  definite  suggestions  are  made. 
The  committee  offers  to  give  all  possible 
assistance  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
interested  persons  existing  bibliographies 
and  source  material.  It  asks  that  it  be 
informed  of  studies  contemplated  or  un- 
der way  so  that  it  may  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  in  this  field. 

A  Go-op  Movie — "The  Lord  Helps 
Those  Who  Help  Each  Other,"  a  motion 
picture  of  the  Nova  Scotia  cooperative 
movement,  can  be  rented  from  the  Co- 
operative League,  167  West  12  Street, 
New  York,  for  $4.50  first  showing,  $2.25 
additional  showings,  $13.50  per  week.  A 
print  may  be  leased  for  its  lifetime  for 
$75.  The  film  is  in  three  reels,  16  mm., 
silent,  showing  time  approximately  45 
minutes.  It  was  produced  by  the  Division 
of  Visual  Experiment  of  the  Harmon 
Foundation  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  extension  department  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  in  Antigonish.  The 
scenes  depict  fishermen  and  farmers  at 
work  before  the  advent  of  Father  Tomp- 
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kins,  the  introduction  of  the  cooperative 
system,  and  the  resulting  transformation 
that  took  place. 

Imported  School — The  "mountain  has 
come  to  Mahomet"  in  Kansas  City 
where  social  workers  with  no  school 
close  enough  to  permit  them  to  improve 
their  professional  equipment  have  im- 
ported one  from  St.  Louis  across  the 
state.  The  plan,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  last  fall,  began  as  a  project  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  but  soon  in- 
volved the  cooperation  of  the  chapter  of 
the  Missouri  Association  for  Social  Wel- 
fare, the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and 
the  Kansas  City  Charities  Fund.  The  ini- 
tial step  was  to  invite  Frank  J.  Bruno, 
head  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
St.  Louis's  Washington  University,  to 
speak  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
City  AASW  and  the  MASW.  Here  at 
this  meeting  it  was  found  that  at  least 
100  persons  were  interested  in  taking 
courses. 

The  plan,  as  worked  out  with  Wash- 
ington University,  permits  students  to 
matriculate  at  the  university  and  take 
courses  in  Kansas  City  for  credit  or  to 
take  courses  without  matriculating  and 
without  credit  towards  a  degree.  The 
university  furnishes  instructors.  Since  the 
tuition  is  the  normal  university  fee  of 
$25  for  a  three-hour  course,  additional 
financing  was  furnished  by  the  Kansas 
City  Charities  Committee  which  under- 
wrote $1500  of  an  expected  $2500  deficit. 
As  it  turned  out  only  a  little  over  $1000 
of  this  money  was  needed  as  an  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  university 
raised  approximately  $700. 

The  first  year  of  this  imported  school 
has  proved  so  successful  that  plans  for 
enlarging  the  curriculum  for  1939-40  are 
now  under  way.  This  year  a  full  time 
professor  taught  two  case  work  courses 
the  first  semester  and  three  the  second. 
During  the  first  semester  additional 
courses  were  given  in  the  psychiatric 
aspects  of  case  work  and  the  medical 
aspects  of  social  work.  The  second  semes- 
ter included  a  course  in  children's  be- 
havior problems  and  in  public  welfare 
administration.  Persons  professionally  en- 
gaged in  social  work  are  eligible  to  take 
only  one  three-hour  course  a  semester. 

In  Print — "The  Committee  in  Action," 
published  by  the  Women's  City  Club, 
Cincinnati,  contains  the  conclusions  of 
the  1939  Conference  on  Committee  Pro- 
cedures. It  presents  an  outline  of  im- 
portant points  relating  to  committees 
and  their  functions,  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, membership,  attendance,  leader- 
ship, organization  and  public  relations. 
Price  10  cents,  less  in  quantity,  from 
Ivah  Deering,  1118  Cypress  Street,  W. 
H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Available  now  in  three  eight-page 


pamphlets  are  summaries  of  the  discus- 
sion of  three  of  the  most  "live"  topics  of 
the  third  annual  round  table  conference 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Washington  last  December. 
Topics  of  the  three  pamphlets  are:  "Leg- 
islative Requirements  for  Public  Assis- 
tance"; "Public  Welfare  Boards";  "Gen- 
eral Relief."  (Price  10  cents  each  from 
the  association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago.) 

Education — New  courses  being  offered 
at  the  Western  Reserve  School  of  .Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences  in  1939-40  include 
Public  Welfare,  Treatment  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Home  Economics  and  Nu- 
trition Work  in  Social  and  Health  Agen- 
cies, Institutional  Work  with  Children, 
Recreation,  Housing. 

People  and  Things 

\\7  E  are  all  wrong  it  seems  when,  in 
noting  additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Welfare,  we 
remarked,  more  or  less  innocently, 
"What!  No  Colonels?"  Now  comes  Nell 
Whaley,  informational  representative  of 
the  department,  with,  "I'd  have  you  know 
that  we  do  have  a  colonel  on  our  staff, 
and  a  woman  at  that."  She  doesn't  name 
names,  but  if  the  initials  N.W.  do  not 
hold  a  clue  we  are  a  bad  guesser. 

Whoops — Not  content  with  sending 
Prof.  T.  V.  Smith  to  Congress  and  Prof. 
James  Weber  Linn  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, the  University  of  Chicago  has  now 
provided  a  new  alderman  for  Chicago's 
City  Council  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Paul 
H.  Douglas. 

More  or  Less  Family — Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  Survey  Midmonthly  both  are 
happy  in  announcements  that  turn  on  the 
same  person,  Josephine  Strode,  whose 
series  of  articles,  "The  County  Worker's 
Job,"  has  been  a  feature  of  the  "Mid" 
for  the  past  eight  months.  Miss  Strode 
has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  instruc- 
tor in  Cornell's  department  of  rural  so- 
ciology where  she  will  have  charge  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  social  work 
and  will  supervise  the  practice  work  of 
undergraduate  students  with  social  agen- 
cies. Miss  Strode  also  has  accepted  Sur- 
vey Associates'  invitation  to  join  its 
group  of  contributing  editors,  thereby  as- 
suring to  its  readers  the  continuance  of 
her  interest  and  contributions. 

Here  in  the  Survey  office  there  is  al- 
most a  family  interest  in  the  appointment 
of  Archibald  MacLeish  as  librarian  of 
Congress.  Mr.  MacLeish  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributors  to  the  special 
issue  (February  1939)  of  Survey  Graphic, 
"Calling  America,"  and  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Survey  Associates  on 
April  1.  His  distinguished  address  on  that 
occasion,  "Liberalism  and  the  Anti- 


Fascist  Front,"  was  published  in  the  May 
Survey  Graphic. 

Academic  Procession — Survey  Mid- 
monthly  offers  its  congratulations  on 
the  recognition  accorded  many  of  its 
friends  who  received  honorary  degrees  at 
1939  commencements,  including:  Dr. 
Eduard  Benes,  former  president,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Columbia  University,  Prince- 
ton, Trinity  and  Yale;  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  chairman,  Social  Security  Board, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Evangeline 
Booth,  general  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
Columbia  University;  Dr.  S.  S.  Gold- 
water,  commissioner  of  hospitals,  New 
York,  New  York  University;  James  G. 
McDonald,  president  of  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity; Adelaide  Brown,  first  woman  on 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
Smith  College;  James  Ewing,  Cornell 
School  of  Medicine,  Union  College;  Dr. 
W.  Irvin  Abell,  former  president  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Manhattan  Col- 
lege; Reverend  Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  di- 
rector child  welfare  division  Catholic 
Charities,  Manhattan  College;  Mrs.  Ce- 
celia C.  Saunders,  executive  secretary  of 
West  137  Street  Branch  of  the  New 
York  YWCA,  Tuskegee  Institute;  Wal- 
ter White,  secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  Howard  University;  T.  Ar- 
nold Hill,  dirctor  of  the  department  of 
industrial  relations  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League,  Virginia  Union  University; 
Stanley  P.  Davies,  executive  director  of 
the  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  Bucknell  University;  Mrs.  Mollie 
Woods  Hare,  founder  and  head  of  the 
Woods  Schools  at  Langhorne,  Pa.,  Tem- 
ple University;  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Yale;  Ordway  Tead,  chairman  board  of 
higher  education,  New  York  City,  St. 
Lawrence  University;  Charlotte  Carr, 
head  resident  Hull-House,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Howard  W.  Odum,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Public  Administration, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Harvard. 

Goings  and  Comings — It  is  good 
news  to  a  wide  circle  of  her  friends  and 
associates  that  on  her  retirement  this 
fall  General  Evangeline  Booth,  interna- 
tional head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  will 
return  to  this  country  to  make  her  per- 
manent home.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Gary  T.  Gray- 
son,  whose  husband,  the  late  Admiral 
Grayspn,  was  chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  vol- 
unteer service  on  the  staff  of  the  national 
organization.  For  several  years  she  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Volunteer  Service  of  which 
Mabel  Boardman  is  chairman. 

Among  distinguished  west  coast  mi- 
grants this  fall  will  be  Arlien  Johnson, 
who  goes  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
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ington,  Seattle,  to  become  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  There  she  succeeds  Prof.  E.  S. 
Bogardus  who  resigned  several  months 
ago  to  give  full  time  to  the  department 
of  sociology  of  which  he  is  executive 
head.  The  new  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton school  will  be  Ernest  F.  Witte  from 
the  school  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

To  New  York,  from  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  Minneapolis,  comes 
Andre  McCullough  as  supervisor  of  case 
work  at  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum, 
Riverdale.  .  .  .  The  children's  division 
of  the  Indiana  State  Welfare  Department 
has  placed  Eleanor  Swenson  as  child  wel- 
fare consultant  in  White's  Institute,  Wa- 
bash.  .  .  .  Mary  B.  Buckingham,  former 
executive  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  will  take  over  new  duties 
in  September  as  the  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America's  field  representa- 
tive for  the  Mississippi-Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

New  York  civil  serviceites  are  happy 
over  the  appointment  of  Howard  P. 
Jones  to  the  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Jones  long  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  National  Municipal  League,  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  organization 
and  functions  of  local  governments. 

Glad  Department — To  the  many  hon- 
ors of  Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  has 
been  added  the  gold  medal  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  recognition  of  his  services 
since  the  society  was  founded  ten  years 
ago  at  The  Hague.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
general  director  of  the  American  society, 
has  received  the  bronze  medal  of  the 
international  body. 

Tomorrow — Poetic  patients  in  New 
York  City's  municipal  hospitals  this  year 
turned  their  minds  to  the  World  of  To- 
morrow in  an  effort  to  capture  prizes  in 
the  annual  poetry  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Barnard  College  Poets  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Charities  Aid  So- 
ciety. The  futuristic  topic  was  assigned 
so  that  the  best  verses  could  compete  in 
the  World's  Fair  poetry  contest.  Louis 
Hickman  won  the  hospital  competition 
with  a  poem  beginning:  "Earth's  smiling 
face  is  freed  from  care." 

New  Jobs   for  Old— Dr.  Edwin   L. 

Harmon  of  the  University  Hospitals, 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  medical 
director  of  Grasslands  Hospital,  West- 
chester  County,  N.Y.  .  .  .  New  director 
of  the  social  service  department  of 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  is  Leo- 
nora Rubinow,  until  recently  with  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital,  Los  An- 
geles. .  .  .  Russel  P.  Drake  has  resigned 
from  the  Public  Administration  Service, 


Chicago,  to  go  to  Minneapolis  as  direc- 
tor of  research  for  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

Elizabeth  W.  Fike,  who  for  five  years 
"fit  the  battle  of  Louisville"  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Civil 
Service,  has  been  appointed  case  super- 
visor of  the  child  welfare  department  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. .  .  .  N.  W.  Beckelman,  until  re- 
cently with  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  as  secretary  of  its  division  on 
group  work  and  employment,  has  gone 
to  Europe  as  a  representative  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  its  work 
for  refugees. 

New  Blood — The  reorganization  of 
Minnesota's  welfare  set-up  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly  June  1939,  page  183)  has 
moved  on  to  the  appointment  of  heads 
of  the  three  new  divisions.  They  are: 
director  of  social  welfare,  including  re- 
lief and  assistance,  Walter  Finke,  former 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Legal  Aid 
Society,  later  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies;  director  of 
institutions,  including  state  hospitals  and 
correctional  institutions,  Carl  G.  Swan- 
son,  since  March  the  Minneapolis  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  old  board  of  con- 
trol; director  of  employment  and  security, 
Victor  A.  Christigau,  coordinator  of  the 
state  unemployment  compensation  divi- 
sion, former  state  WPA  director.  These 
three  men  constitute  the  Board  of  Social 
Security  with  Mr.  Finke  as  ex-officio 
chairman.  No  one  knows  at  this  writing 
who,  if  any,  of  the  former  administrative 
staff  will  be  retained  but  "everybody  is 
jittery." 

In  Boston — Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Work  announces  the  appointment 
of  Alton  Linford  as  assistant  professor 
in  the  fields  of  government  and  social 
work.  Mr.  Linford,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  FERA,  the  WPA  and 
recently  with  the  Wyoming  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  has  been  at  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  this  past  winter  com- 
pleting the  academic  work  for  his  Ph.D. 

After  fifty-two  years  of  association 
with  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, the  last  twenty-five  as  its  president, 
John  F.  Moors  has  resigned  but  not 
wholly  retired,  since  the  board  of  the 
society  has  elected  him  president  emeritus. 
The  new  president  is  Stephen  P.  Cabot 
who  first  served  the  society  as  a  volun- 
teer some  forty-five  years  ago  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Harvard.  Since  1930 
he  has  been  a  vice-president. 

Charles  Sampson,  who  has  been  with 
the  Community  Federation  of  Boston 
the  past  year,  has  gone  to  South  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  to  organize  and  direct  a 
demonstration  in  neighborhood  services. 

News  for  Nurses — The  new  super- 


visor of  nursing  education  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education  is 
Claire  H.  Favreau,  former  assistant 
principal  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  New  York  City.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Miller,  for  eight  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Examiners  for  Registration  of  Nurses, 
has  resigned  to  take  the  post  of  super- 
intendent of  nurses  at  the  Norristown, 
Pa.  State  Hospital.  Succeeding  her  with 
the  state  board  is  Mary  Alice  Rothrock, 
at  present  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Nurses  Association. 

Whew! — For  a  name  that  is  precisely 
definitive,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may,  we  offer  the  Conference  on  Ori- 
entation and  Reorientation  of  Social 
Workers  in  Psychiatric  Clinics  and  Hos- 
pitals in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The 
CORSWPCHMA  met  recently  in  New 
York  and  decided  to  form  three  per- 
manent organizations  concerned  respec- 
tively with  children,  adolescents  and 
adults.  We  don't  know  which  one  got  the 
name. 

Memorial — The  National  Association 
of  Jewish  Center  Workers,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  has 
instituted  the  Harry  L.  Glucksman  An- 
nual Lectures  in  memory  of  the  late  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  board.  The  lec- 
tures, to  be  utilized  "as  an  instrument 
for  the  inspiration  and  education  of  pro- 
fessional and  lay  workers,"  will  be  given 
in  alternate  years  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  and  at  a  general  session  of 
the  association.  The  first  lectures  were 
given  in  April  by  President  Henry  N. 
MacCracken  of  Vassar  College  and 
Prof.  Salo  W.  Baron  of  Columbia. 

Deaths 

CLIFFORD  W.  HAM,  after  a  brief  illness, 
at  his  home  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Ham  had 
been  for  several  years  past  associated 
with  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, lately  as  its  executive  director. 
Much  of  his  earlier  career  was  in  Michi- 
gan. 

RUTH  KINGSLEY  DEBTS,  in  late  May, 
director  of  the  child  welfare  division, 
South  Dakota  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Security,  and  wife  of  Lee  E.  Deets, 
head  of  the  department  of  sociology  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Mrs. 
Deets,  one  of  the  few  trained  social 
workers  in  the  state,  began  her  contri- 
bution to  social  work  in  the  state  in  1934 
with  the  FERA.  She  served  as  program 
chairman  for  the  1938  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  During  the  1939  legis- 
lature she  prepared  and  secured  passage 
of  a  far-reaching  child  welfare  act  pro- 
viding for  the  licensing  of  child-placing 
agencies,  foster  homes,  and  institutions, 
and  the  protection  of  adoption  records. 
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Policy  in  Transition 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  RELIEF,  by  Edward 
Ainsworth  Williams.  Columbia  University 
Press.  265  pp.  Price  $3.25  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

TT  is  early  to  tell  the  story  of  federal 
emergency  relief  with  seasoned  ap- 
praisal of  its  meaning  to  the  life  of  the 
nation;  extensive  field  research  is  neces- 
sary for  that.  Yet  it  is  high  time  for  a 
recounting  of  the  action  taken  by  our 
national  government  and  of  the  phases 
through  which  public  opinion  has  passed. 
This  is  the  valuable  accomplishment  of 
Mr.  Williams  in  his  careful  review  of 
documents  and  of  authoritative  writings 
upon  this  factor  in  America's  growing 
up.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  fair  and  completely  independent  ap- 
praisal of  so  vast,  so  urgent,  and  so 
partisan  an  enterprise  from  the  state- 
ments of  officials  who  are  reporting  their 
own  accomplishments,  this  work  will 
stand  as  a  documented  record  of  the  new 
policy  in  public  relief. 

Quite  properly  the  author  paints,  be- 
hind the  picture  of  emergency  federal 
action,  the  background  story  of  public 
relief  processes  prior  to  the  new  depar- 
ture. From  that  point  he  depicts  the  sev- 
eral steps  in  the  governmental  program, 
with  emphasis  on  those  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  the  transition  from  the  budget- 
balancing  economy  of  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration to  the  grants-in-aid  of  1933 
and  the  administration  of  direct  relief 
from  1934-1936.  The  author's  classifica- 
tion of  topics  is  a  helpful  guide  to  sound 
analysis  of  the  broad  problem,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  topic,  "Appraisal  of  the 
Grant  Method."  Throughout  the  vol- 
ume the  footnotes  are  as  illuminating  as 
the  text. 

Students  of  public  relief  forget  too 
readily  that  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  was  constantly  con- 
fronted by  the  need  for  a  ten-year 
program,  while  faced  by  the  complete 
impossibility,  through  lack  of  legal  sanc- 
tions, for  planning  beyond  a  scant  three 
or  four  months.  The  frequent  changes 
in  federal  organization  and  in  program 
are  carefully  explained  by  Mr.  Williams 
with  the  reasoning  upon  which  each  was 
based.  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

University  of  Michigan 

Sane  but  Unstable 

PSYCHOPATHIC  STATES,  by  D.  K.  Hender- 
son, M.D.  Norton.  178  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

TN  tackling  the  problems  presented  by 
those  who  suffer  from  a  psychopathic 
state  Dr.  Henderson  has  faced  a  diffi- 
cult task.  He  is  discussing  persons  who 
are  not  psychotic  or  insane,  but  who  are 
abnormal  in  their  behavior  as  the  result 


of  their  instabilities,  impulsiveness  and 
emotional  immaturity.  He  makes  us  un- 
derstand that  frequently  these  individ- 
uals are  well  endowed  from  the  stand- 
point of  intelligence,  but  from  a  social 
standpoint  they  act  in  an  unintelligent 
way,  often  either  predominantly  aggres- 
sive, predominantly  passive  and  inade- 
quate, or  predominantly  creative.  As  a 
psychiatrist  of  wide  experience  the  au- 
thor has  seen  many  examples  of  these 
sub-classes. 

A  review  is  hardly  the  place  to  dwell 
on  the  more  technical  considerations  of 
the  nature  of  the  psychopathic  state. 
Most  of  what  has  been  contributed  to 
this  subject  Dr.  Henderson  takes  into 
account.  The  volume  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  difficult  social  aspects  of  the 
whole  problem.  While  Dr.  Henderson 
does  not  deny  the  part  that  life  experi- 
ences— particularly  bad  training  and  bad 
environmental  situations — play  in  the 
production  of  such  abnormal  life  histo- 
ries, he  nevertheless  feels  that  these 
demonstrate  a  specific  relationship  to  an 
underlying  psychobiological  immaturity. 
He  cites  case  after  case  to  illustrate  the 
several  points  that  he  particularly  stress- 
es. This  makes  the  book  very  lively  and 
readable.  He  includes  a  certain  optimism 
with  regard  to  social  rehabilitation 
which  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  on  the  subject.  He  stands  very 
strongly  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
whole  concept  of  preventive  treatment 
of  abnormal  mental  states.  Quite  aside 
from  the  author's  professional  acumen 
the  book  is  packed  with  common  sense 
observations  that  bear  upon  the  possibil- 
ity of  better  social  control. 

WILLIAM   HEALY,   M.D. 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  Boston 

Rational  Racialism 

POPULATION,  RACE  AND  EUGENICS,  by 
Morris  Siegel,  M.D.  Published  by  the  author, 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  206  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TpHIS  little  volume  is  divided  into 
•*•  two  parts,  "Positive  Eugenics"  and 
"Restrictive  Eugenics."  The  first  part 
includes  chapters  on  population  and 
eugenics,  etiology,  constructive  recom- 
mendations, racial  theories  in  relation 
to  eugenics,  and  rational  marriage.  The 
second  part  includes  chapters  on  the 
feebleminded,  mental  disorders,  epilepsy, 
restrictive  measures,  and  general  conclu- 
sions. With  such  a  big  order  of  subject 
matter  for  a  small  volume,  it  is  not  sur- . 
prising  that  sketchy  treatment  character- 
izes some  of  the  subjects. 

The  author  does  not  presume  to  make 
a  scientific  contribution  to  any  of  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  tri-partite  title 
of  the  book.  His  purpose,  rather,  ap- 


pears to  be  that  of  summarizing  the 
scientific  findings  in  simple  language  for 
the  general  reader.  In  addition,  he  dis- 
cusses existing  remedial  measures  and 
offers  some  of  his  own.  In  shouldering 
the  latter  task  he  sometimes  proceeds 
from  debatable  premises,  and  sometimes 
his  recommendations  are  merged  with 
good  fatherly  advice  as  in  the  chapter 
on  rational  marriage.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, his  recommendations  are  lodged 
within  the  framework  of  existing  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  he  cautions  the 
reader  to  be  wary  of  hasty  reforms.  De- 
spite an  occasional  tendency  to  preach, 
the  author  is  by  no  means  to  be  classed 
with  the  ready  reformers. 

A  good  example  of  the  author's  ob- 
jective approach  is  afforded  in  the  chap- 
ter on  racial  theories.  He  exposes  the 
lack  of  scientific  support  of  the  theories 
of  Nordic  or  Aryan  superiority  and 
urges  that  eugenic  societies  take  an  offi- 
cial stand  against  the  absurdities  and 
horrors  committed  in  the  name  of  racial- 
ism. Coming  closer  home  to  us,  he 
states:  "It  matters  not  whether  the  Im- 
migration Laws  of  1924  in  the  United 
States  were  enacted  in  benefit  of  so- 
ciety or  not.  .  .  .  But  it  matters  a  great 
deal  that  in  this  particular  instance 
scientific  facts  were  distorted  for  polit- 
ical aims.  This  is  a  dangerous  practice." 
CLYDE  V.  KISER 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  New  York 

Trenchant  and  Terse 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  COL- 
LEGE, by  Norman  Foerster.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury  Co.  103  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

TN  these  five  essays  Professor  Foerster 
pictures  what  might  equally  as  well 
have  been  called  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  liberal  college  in  America.  It  is  per- 
haps a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  sign  of 
hope  as  well,  that  there  should  be  so 
much  contemporary  discussion  of  the 
first  principles  of  a  liberal  education.  To 
that  discussion  Professor  Foerster  con- 
tributes a  vigorous  conviction  set  forth 
in  the  distinguished  style  which  his  read- 
ers have  come  to  expect  and  welcome 
from  him.  If  there  is  little  here  that  is 
new,  there  is  much  that  is  trenchant  and 
terse. 

The  thesis  is  simple  and  familiar.  We 
live  in  a  materialistic  and  humanitarian 
age.  If  any  reader  wonders  at  that  com- 
bination of  adjectives,  he  will  find  an 
eloquent  if  not  entirely  palatable  de- 
fense in  the  first  essay,  where  the  author 
pleads  for  a  return  to  the  spiritual  and 
humanistic  values  of  an  era  when  peo- 
ple endured  and  even  welcomed  physical 
pain  because  they  knew  no  better.  Our 
so-called  liberal  education  has  succumbed 
to  the  demands  for  utilitarian  success 
and  for  that  realization  of  individual 
caprice  known  as  progressive  education. 
We  must  return  to  the  high  and  stern 
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ideals  of  the  past;  we  must  educate 
"free"  men  and  women;  we  must  incul- 
cate a  common  culture;  we  must  build 
again  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man 
which  depends  upon  the  recognition  of 
religious  and  humanistic  values. 

So  bare  a  summary  does  slight  justice 
to  Professor  Foerster's  biting  attack  on 
the  many  contemporary  lapses  from  the 
educational  ideal — his  caustic  analysis  of 
the  experimental  philosophy  of  education 
of  John  Dewey  and  his  collaborators; 
his  penetrating  comments  on  the  Chicago 
plan;  his  summary  in  the  fourth  and 
ablest  essay  of  the  various  proposed 
principles  for  determining  the  curriculum 
of  the  liberal  college.  If  his  own  solu- 
tion, which  would  put  the  reading  of 
great  books  at  the  core  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, leaves  one  feeling  a  little  empty- 
handed,  it  is  nevertheless  argued  with 
keen  ability  and  with  an  honest  recog- 
nition of  its  consequences  for  the  ordi- 
nary college  course — consequences  which 
it  would  be  worth  any  educator's  time 
to  reflect  upon  in  the  light  of  his  own 
professed  principles  and  practice. 
Swarthmore  College  JOHN  W.  NASON 

Root,  Stem  and  Fruit 

RETHINKING  RELIGION,  by  John  Haynes 
Holmes.  Macmillan.  249  pp.  Price  $2.25  post- 
paid of  Surrey  Midmonthly. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  here  has 
written  his  testament  of  liberal  mod- 
ernism,   intended    to    be    "a    reasonable 
faith  for  modern  man."  He  believes  that 
by  rethinking  religion  in   modern  times, 
much   of   the    traditional    superstructure 
of  religion  can  be  discarded  and  yet  man 
can  be  grounded  in  a  vital  and  compel- 
ling religion  that  will  keep  alive  the  stem 
on  which  rich  social  fruits  have  grown. 
In     this    process    of     rethinking    Dr. 
Holmes,    in   his   first   chapter,   slays   the 
demon  of  the  supernatural  and  declares 
that  if  God  exists,  "He  is  revealed  not  in 
miracles  or  signs  or  wonders  but  in  the 
perfectly  natural  phenomena  of  sky  and 
sea  and  earth  as  heralded  by  the  heart  of 
man."  Thus  he  finds  God  as  the  surge 
in  the  evolutionary  process  propelling  it 
upwards.  He  hints  that  under  ideal  con- 
ditions there  would  need  be  no  church. 
Until  these  ideal  conditions  exist,  how- 
ever, the  earthly  church  has  a  function 
as    a    radical,   uncompromising   "associa- 
tion of  men  and  women,  unbound  by  the- 
ological   creed    or    ecclesiastical    control, 
who  seek  fellowship  in  the  common  ser- 
vice  of   the   common    good  .  .  .  existing 
right  in  the  midst  of  our  prudential  and 
cynical   society,   in  which   it  may  prove, 
in  terms  of  experience,  the  practicability 
of  love  and  brotherhood.  It  will  tolerate 
no   prejudice,    foster    no    hatred,    do    no 
injustice,    permit    no    violence,    seek    no 
low  aims  or  mean  pursuits,  above  all  tol- 
erate no  divisions." 

The  question  which  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  serious  reader  is  not  one  of 
whether  Dr.  Holmes'  church  will  be  sub- 
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ject  to  heresies  or  divisions.  The  high 
degree  of  his  agreement  with  the  all-tol- 
erant "modern  mind"  which  he  is  ad- 
dressing is  assurance  enough  of  that. 
The  question  is  rather  whether  this 
broad,  all-embracing  cosmic  worship, 
which  he  affirms,  has  in  it  the  power  to 
transform  men  and  orders,  to  create  the 
single-minded  devotion,  not  to  a  given 
social  system  or  a  popular  leader  but  to 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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One  who  revealed  a  way  of  life  that  has 
yielded  its  fruit  in  a  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  a  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  Gerard 
Groote,  a  Thomas  More,  a  George  Fox, 
a  John  Woolman,  a  Kagawa,  a  Schweitz- 
er, whom  Dr.  Holmes  so  deeply  admires, 
and  in  the  unheralded  millions  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  whose  lives  have 
been  shaped  by  the  worship  of  a  per- 
sonal God  who  was  the  Lord  of  all.  At- 


tempts  to  gain  the  exclusive  social  fruits 
of  religion  which,  like  this  book,  belittle 
solitude,  which  evaluate  the  whole  of 
the  monastic  movement  solely  in  terms 
of  its  contribution  to  learning  and  so- 
cial betterment,  which  attack  the  basis 
of  reverence  and  awe  and  the  sense  of 
holiness  before  the  all-perfect  that  has 
led  to  pointing  man  beyond  the  natural, 
which  would  renovate  and  provide  "a 
growing  God  for  a  growing  world"  and 
which  would  exalt  self-reliance  to  a  Be- 
atitude, these  attempts  may  find  in  the 
end  that  they  have  destroyed  the  very 
root  they  sought  to  nourish  and  have 
grafted  their  hope  upon  a  barren  stem. 
What  is  more  than  a  strong  case  may 
be  presented  for  the  fact  that  it  was  out 
of  this  stem  of  an  utter  devotion  to  a 
God  who  is  both  beyond  and  within,  that 
the  very  fruits  which  John  Haynes 
Holmes  so  impressively  attributes  to  the 
Christian  religion,  drew  their  nourish- 
ment. 
Haverford  College  DOUGLAS  V.  STEERE 

The  Long,  Long  Road 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE,  1609-1866,  by  David 
M.  Schneider.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
395  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

T  N  recent  years  increasing  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  history  of  public 
assistance  in  the  United  States.  Thirteen 
states  have  been  covered  by  different 
writers — Connecticut  (1905),  Pennsyl- 
vania (1913),  Iowa  (1914),  Massachu- 
setts (1922),  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 
(1934),  Kansas  (1935),  Indiana,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Michigan  (1936),  Montana 
(1938),  Illinois  (in  press).  And  now 
comes  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Schnei- 
der's valuable  study  of  New  York  State 
history.  Eight  of  these  books,  including 
the  one  here  reviewed,  are  comprised  in 
the  series,  "Poor  Law  Studies"  spon- 
sored by  the  Chicago  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration. 

The  title  of  the  present  study  indi- 
cates a  broader  scope  than  that  of  the 
other  histories  mentioned.  The  whole 
field  of  public  welfare  is  covered.  The 
problems  of  public  assistance  naturally 
are  given  major  emphasis,  but  entire 
chapters  are  devoted  to  delinquent,  de- 
fective, and  neglected  children,  to  the 
immigrant  poor,  and  to  the  care  of  spe- 
cial dependent  groups.  In  addition  brief 
reference  is  made  to  private  assistance, 
particularly  in  the  years  following  the 
establishment  in  1843  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor. 

In  the  earliest  period  we  see  ecclesi- 
astical control  of  public  assistance;  in 
the  main  it  was,  of  course,  control  by 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  contrast 
to  the  Congregational  administration  of 
poor  relief  in  Massachusetts.  The  small 
amount  of  poverty  in  those  days  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  from  their  poor 


funds  the  "deacons  were  accustomed  to 
loan  out  surplus  money  at  interest." 
From  the  start,  settlement  problems  were 
the  chief  concern  of  administrators.  The 
statute  of  1721,  for  example,  provided 
that  if  a  man  were  removed  from  a  lo- 
cality for  fear  he  might  become  a  pub- 
lic charge  and  should  thereafter  return, 
he  should  receive  "not  exceeding  thirty- 
one  lashes  on  the  bare  back." 

Local  outdoor  relief  was  the  norm 
until  after  the  Revolution.  Though  it 
was  provided  in  the  act  of  1788  that 
persons  refusing  almshouse  care  were 
not  entitled  to  public  assistance,  outdoor 
relief  continued.  It  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  considerably  by  the  County  Poor 
House  Act  of  1824,  but  it  persisted  more 
or  less  through  the  following  years,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York  City.  By  the  last- 
named  act  there  was  introduced  into 
the  New  York  poor  law  the  serious 
complication  of  county  responsibility,  ex- 
isting alongside  of  a  limited  responsibil- 
ity of  the  smaller  local  units. 

In  reading  these  pages  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  early  precedents  for  policies 
now  well-established:  work  relief,  in 
1658;  and  state  aid,  direct  state  relief, 
and  categorical  relief,  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
find  indications  of  many  attitudes  with 
which  social  workers  of  today  have  to 
contend.  Thus,  the  industrial  scrapheap 
for  men  past  the  deadline  comes  to  mind 
when  one  reads  that  in  the  early  1700's  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  "widespread 
practice  for  slave  owners  to  manumit 
aged  or  infirm  slaves  in  order  to  escape 
responsibility  for  their  care."  Again,  re- 
cent "work-sharing"  proposals  are  re- 
called when  we  note  the  action  taken  by 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  City  Al- 
dermen in  the  depression  year  of  1808. 
Discovering  that  by  a  one  fifth  reduction 
of  daily  wages  to  men  employed  on  the 
new  city  hall  it  had  been  possible  to  em- 
ploy more  men  at  no  increased  cost,  the 
committee  urged  the  extension  of  the  plan 
on  the  ground  that  "a  twofold  good 
would  result:  the  employment  of  our 
citizens  who  are  in  distress,  and  their 
labor  obtained  at  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  from  the  usual  rate  of  wages."  The 
dictum  of  the  Humane  Society  a  year 
later  after  an  investigation  into  the 
"sources  of  vice  and  crime,"  comes  closer 
home  to  social  workers.  It  read:  "By  a 
just  and  inflexible  law  of  Providence 
misery  is  ordained  to  be  the  companion 
and  the  punishment  of  vice."  No  refer- 
ence whatever  is  made  to  economic  fac- 
tors as  possible  causes  of  poverty  in  that 
depression  year.  By  1855  a  faint  new 
note  is  first  heard.  In  the  midst  of  an- 
other depression  the  New  York  AICP 
declared  that  "the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  general  distress  was  the  re- 
spectable character  of  many  of  the  appli- 
cants." It  remained,  however,  for  \Valt 
Whitman  to  point  out  the  fundamental 


problem — the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Writing  to  a  Brooklyn 
daily  he  declared  that  "the  granaries  of 
the  land  are  filled  with  harvests  of  the 
year  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  philan- 
thropic are  everywhere  meditating  by 
what  means  famine  shall  be  kept  from 
our  doors." 

This  history  of  public  welfare  in  New 
York  is  all  that  such  a  book  should  be 
— objective,  scholarly,  thoroughly  docu- 
mented, provided  with  summaries  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  and  adequately  in- 
dexed. The  volume  has  established  a 
standard  to  which  histories  of  public 
welfare  in  the  still  unstudied  sections  of 
our  country  should  conform.  The  second 
volume  will  be  awaited  with  eagerness. 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  FRED  S.  HALL 

Tentative  Conclusions 

MENTAL  DISORDERS  IN  URBAN  AREAS: 
AN  ECOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  SCHIZOPHRENIA  AND 
OTHER  PSYCHOSES,  by  Robert  E.  L.  Paris  and 
H.  Warren  Dunham.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  270  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Midtnonthly. 

"1TARIOUS  social  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  specific  areas  are  respon- 
sible for  peculiar  reactions  to  life.  This 
book  is  significant  in  that  the  authors 
approach  the  problem  of  mental  disor- 
der by  utilizing  the  ecological  technique. 
In  their  attempt  to  examine  the  spatial 
character  of  relations  between  persons 
with  different  mental  disorders,  they 
offer  a  definite  challenge  to  the  psychi- 
atrist, biologist  and  epidemiologist. 

The  authors  have  analyzed  the  urban 
history  of  34,864  cases  of  mental  disorder 
admitted  to  four  state  hospitals  and  eight 
private  sanatoriums  during  a  thirteen- 
year  period,  and  have  analyzed  the  basic 
difference  in  terms  of  local  social  group- 
ings in  the  community.  The  insanity  rates, 
determined  on  the  basis  of  various  urban 
zones,  were  found  to  bear  some  relation 
to  the  ecological  structure  of  the  city. 
Various  mental  disorders  were  studied 
but  particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
distribution  of  schizophrenia.  They 
worked  upon  the  hypothesis  that  commu- 
nication and  isolation  play  definite  roles 
in  affecting  mental  life  and  mental 
breakdown.  Their  tentative  conclusion, 
that  manic-depressive  reactions  are  re- 
lated to  the  interplay  of  family  relation- 
ships and  personal  contacts,  call  for  fur- 
ther investigation.  This  is  equally  true 
for  the  conclusion  that  schizophrenia 
arises  from  isolation,  and  from  definite 
patterns  related  to  high  mobility  of  pop- 
ulation and  to  areas  of  the  foreign  born 
and  the  Negro. 

The  method  of  research,  combining 
sociology  and  medicine,  is  profoundly  im- 
portant and  should  be  employed  in 
broader  studies  of  the  distribution  of  in- 
sanity in  cities  of  various  sizes  and  types. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mind 
and  society  have  much  in  common  and 
while  the  human  mind  builds  society,  so- 
ciety likewise  is  effective  in  determining 
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ated by  author  and  wife.  1.000  feet  elevation,  800 
acred  pine  forest  under  New  Hampshire  benign  Mt. 
Kearsarge.  Bountiful  table  featuring  home-baked 
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for  valuable  information.  No.  43  Executive's 
Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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some  of  the  activities  of  the  mind.  Men- 
tal physiology  is  related  to  the  processes 
of  social  interaction  and,  therefore,  social 
planning  may  be  of  great  significance  in 
determining  the  mentality  and  behavior 
of  a  growing  generation. 

Messrs.  Faris  and  Dunham  do  not 
claim  that  they  have  found  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  psychoses.  Social  com- 
munication may  not  prove  to  be  dom- 
inantly  significant.  They  have  announced 
a  hypothesis  and  have  attempted  to  draw 
conclusions  without,  however,  having 
achieved  a  conviction  other  than  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  further  their  mode 
of  inquiry. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Probation  Progress 

THE  OFFENDER  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 
1938  YEARBOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION,  edited  by  Marjorie  Bell.  The  Na- 
tional Probation  Association.  396  pp.  Price:  pa- 
per, $1.25;  board,  $1.75.  Postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

AS  Judge  Braude  of  the  Chicago  boys' 
•**  court  says  in  Chapter  V  of  this 
book,  we  do  not  salvage  human  material 
by  sending  anybody  to  jail.  Penal  in- 


stitutions do  not  cure  social  ills,  and  re- 
formatories do  not  reform.  Put  a  boy 
behind  bars  for  as  short  a  period  as  a 
week  and  you  do  his  moral  fabric  ir- 
reparable damage.  Charles  M.  Scher- 
merhorn,  San  Francisco  probation  of- 
ficer, finds  that  delinquents  are  not  bad 
but  are  responding  in  the  only  way  they 
know  to  the  unwholesome  situations  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  As  to  their 
treatment,  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  believes  that  human  change 
comes  largely  from  human  contacts. 
Glen  Grant  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  agrees  that  character  is 
caught  not  taught. 

Such  challenging  statements  lead  us 
to  scan  this  book  with  interest  to  see 
what  actually  is  being  done  to  recognize 
the  causes  of  undesirable  behavior  and 
treat  the  offenders  without  imprison- 
ment. Probation  has  celebrated  its  six- 
tieth anniversary.  Only  nine  states  are 
without  adult  probation  of  some  sort. 
Five  thousand  probation  officers  are  in 
the  field,  and  standards  slowly  have 
been  raised  to  a  level  requiring  college 
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preparation     with     emphasis     on     social 
work. 

This  yearbook,  made  up  of  twenty- 
seven  papers  originally  presented  at  the 
1938  conference  of  the  Probation  Asso- 
ciation, reflects  widening  horizons  not 
only  in  probation  but  also  in  allied  fields. 
Some  of  the  discussion  is  trite,  but  as  a 
whole  the  volume  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
offender  and  his  relationship  to  the  com- 
munity. 
New  York  JAMES  HARGAN 

As  Good  As  Ever 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION:  A 
MANUAL  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROCEDURE 
PRIMARILY  FOR  URBAN  AREAS,  edited  by  I.  V. 
Hiscock.  Third  edition.  Commonwealth  Fund. 
318  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

DROBABLY  the  most  important  sin- 
gle volume  ever  published  for  the  use 
of  the  health  administrator  and  the  stu- 
dent of  public  health  is  "Community 
Health  Organization,"  the  first  and  sec- 
ond editions  of  which  appeared  respec- 
tively in  1927  and  1932.  The  third  edi- 
tion now  brings  the  document  up  to  date. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service.  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Industrial   Democracy 

LEAGUE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

INC. — IB  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library. 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Almost  every  chapter  has  been  rewritten 
to  some  extent;  those  on  epidemiology 
and  on  voluntary  health  service  have 
been  considerably  expanded.  A  new  chap- 
ter, "The  Health  Survey,"  has  been 
added.  This  new  summary  of  the  sound- 
est administrative  health  practice  will 
be  as  invaluable  as  its  predecessors. 
Yale  University  C.-E.  A.  WlNSLOW 

How  People  Change 

MIGRATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT.  A 
STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  JAPANESE  IMMIGRANTS  TO  HAWAII  AND 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  ENVIRONMENT  ON  THEIR 
DESCENDANTS,  by  H.  L.  Shapiro.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  594  pp.  Price  $7.50  postpaid 
of  the  Survey  Midmonthly. 

COME  thirty  years  ago,  Franz  Boas 
demonstrated  by  measurements  of 
immigrants  and  their  children  that  en- 
vironmental stimuli  can  effect  changes 
in  the  human  body  within  a  single 
generation.  Anthropologists  have  been 
searching  since,  not  only  for  additional 
proofs  but  also  for  an  adequate  explana- 
tion. Dr.  Shapiro's  studies  in  Hawaii  and 
in  the  homelands  of  Hawaiian  immi- 
grants are,  however,  the  first  thorough 
inquiries  into  this  theoretically  as  well 
as  practically  important  subject. 

The  present  volume  reports  on  one  of 
these  studies,  a  comparison  of  quantita- 


appear  in  the  migrant  group  itself.  These 
changes  become  more  marked  among 
their  children,  born  under  the  new  influ- 
ences, apparently  not  only  because  of  a 
rise  in  prosperity  but  also  because  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  second  than  of 
the  first  generation  follow  occupations 
different  from  those  of  their  kin  in  Ja- 
pan. The  Hawaiian-born  show  no  ten- 
dency to  further  qualitative  change  from 
that  of  their  immigrant  parents,  but 
quantitative  traits,  particularly  height, 
undergo  considerable  further  modifica- 
tion. While  no  conscious  selection  has 
affected  recruiting  for  emigration,  Dr. 
Shapiro  concludes  that  some  selective  fac- 
tor has  been  at  work  to  account  for  the 
organic  adaptability  of  the  adult  mi- 
grants to  new  conditions. 

Almost  three  hundred  pages  of  tables 
present  the  evidence  which  possibly  may 
suggest  to  the  student  other  explana- 
tions and  speculations  than  those  given 
by  the  author.  His  generalizations,  how- 
ever, are  so  cautious  that  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  produce  strong  dissent. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

Two  Thousand  Titles 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  CONSUMER  EDUCA- 
TION, by  George  C.  Mann.  Harpers.  286  pp. 
Price  $4  postpaid  of  Sun'ey  Midmonthly. 


tive    and    qualitative    physiological    data       T_JAVE   you    an   urge    to    attempt    the 
for  Japanese  immigrants,  their  Hawaii-  organization    of    a    cooperative,    or 


you  need.  And  besides  that  it  can  help 
you  buy  more  intelligently,  whether  you 
want  clothes  or  cosmetics,  food  or  fuel, 
automobiles  or  insurance.  It  lists,  with 
brief  explanatory  comment,  nearly  two 
thousand  book  and  magazine  references 
to  discussion  relating  to  consumer  edu- 
cation, with  citations  down  to  Novem- 
ber 1938. 

George  C.  Mann,  chief  of  the  division 
of  adult  and  continuation  education  of 
the  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  has  been  at  work  on  this 
bibliography  for  the  past  three  years. 
As  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  the 
present  trend  of  consumer  education  is 
away  from  the  sensational  exposure  type 
which  predominated  during  the  early 
history  of  the  movement  and  is  toward 
constructive  and  informative  articles  and 
books.  MABEL  SKINNER 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

SOCIAL  SECURITY,  by  Maxwell  Stewart. 
Norton.  398  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Sur- 
i'ey  Midmonthly. 

A  REISSUE  of  a  book  first  published  in 
1937.  Two  new  chapters  give  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  field  and  the  author's 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  present  so- 
cial security  trends. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY,  by 
Paul  W.  Paustian  and  J.  John  Oppenheimer. 
McGraw-Hill.  571  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 


an-born  children,  and  members  of  the 
families  of  the  migrants  who  have  re- 
mained at  home  in  Japan.  The  conclu- 
sion, corroborating  that  of  Professor 
Boas,  is  that  the  physical  characteristics 
of  man  do  not,  as  has  usually  been  as- 
sumed, remain  stable  over  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  generations  but  are  capable 
of  substantial  changes  in  a  single  genera- 
tion under  as  yet  incompletely  revealed 
environmental  influences. 

Measurable  changes,  both  as  to  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  characters,   fully 


an  interest  in  the  history  and  scope  of 
the  consumer  movement?  Are  you  an 
economist  studying  the  place  of  the  con- 
sumer in  our  life  of  today,  or  a  house- 
wife feeling  the  need  of  making  one  dol- 
lar do  the  work  of  two?  Perhaps  you 
are  an  educator  hunting  for  textbooks, 
teaching  aids,  curricula  and  projects  for 
the  teaching  of  consumer  education;  or 
you  are  the  chairman  of  a  committee  in 
search  of  a  club  program  that  is  vital 
and  timely.  This  volume  should  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  get  the  information 
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THIS  introduction  to  the  social  sciences 
was  planned  as  a  textbook  for  college 
students,  though  it  seems  equally  suit- 
able for  highschool  use  and  for  adult 
study  groups.  Cutting  across  many  of  the 
traditional  categories  of  economics  and 
sociology,  the  subject  matter  is  divided 
into  four  groups  of  problems:  wealth 
and  social  organization,  population  and 
race,  social  control,  international  prob- 
lems. The  book  is  an  intelligent  effort  to 
supply  a  much  needed  type  of  introduc- 
tory text. 
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•  Most  people  are  afraid  of  people  who  have 
suffered  more  than  they  have. — CONGRESSMAN 
JERRY  VOORHIS,  California. 

•  History   established   nothing   more  conclu- 
sively than  the  utter  futility  of  punishment. — 
JUDGE    ATWELL    WESTWICK,    Santa    Barbara, 
Cal. 

•  So    often     our     community     planning     for 
money    raising   far   outstrips   our    community 
planning  of  the   (social)   services  themselves. 
— HELEN   HALL,   president.   National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements. 

•  Here   in  America  you   take  too  much  for 
granted.  You   should   be   more  sensitive  and 
thankful   for   the   things   you   have— freedom, 
culture,  education. — ALICE  G.  MASARYK,  citi- 
zen of  Czechoslovakia. 

•  The   minute   a   writer   starts   looking   into 
any  situation  he's  a  social  worker.  If  a  writer 
does  an  honest  reporting  job  on  how  people 
live  he  immediately  puts  himself  in  the  po- 
sition of  being  a  case  worker.  Case  workers 
make   a   report   on   how  people   live   and   so 
does  a  writer. — OLIVER  LApARGE,  author. 

•  If  we  throw  out  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration  we   shall   be   scuttling   the   first 
promising   demonstration   that  the  American 
people  have  had  the  wit  to  make  use  of  idle 
workers  and  idle  time  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  needed  services  for  the  benefit  of  our 
common  life. — PAUL  KELLOGG,  editor  Survey 
Midmonth/y  and  Survey  Graphic. 


So  They  Said 

At  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work 


•  I    say   that    the    percentage   of   men    and 
women  who  are  chiseling  on  relief  is  less  than 
the  percentage  of  those  who  are  chiseling  on 
their  income  tax. — MAYOR  FIORELLO  H.  LA- 
GUARDIA,  New  York. 

•  Attitudes  are  not  changed  by  platitudes. 
Attitudes    are    not    changed    by    beatitudes. 
Human  conduct  is  influenced  by  human  con- 
tact.— L.    WALLACE    HOFFMAN,    chief   proba- 
tion officer,  Juvemle  Court,   Toledo,  0. 

•  Worry    becomes    a    habit    which    operates 
irrespective   of   the   magnitude   of   the   thing 
worried  about.  With  teachers  it  seems  some- 
times to  amount  to  an  occupational  disease. 
— JAMES    M.    SPINNING,    superintendent    of 
schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•  This  country  always  has  been  going  to  the 
dogs    because    its    president    lacked    the    all- 
knowing  sagacity  of  the  man  on  the  village 
cracker-barrel.  And  yet  somehow  we  have  not 
collapsed  utterly  and  chief  executives  usually 
have  lasted  out  their  four  or  eight  years,  then 
to  become  sage  and  respectable  directors  and 
judges.  It  is  surely  the  merest  accident  that 
none  of  them  ever  became  a  bishop. — GEORGE 
N.  SHUSTER,  associate  editor,  The  Common- 
weal. 


•  The  American  child  needs  a  champion. — 
KATHARINE   F.   LENROOT,   chief,    U.   S.   Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

•  We   need   a   new   slogan    in   this   country. 
"Make  America  safe  for  diversity."  Inequality 
is   not   safe   for   democracy. — Louis   ADAMIC, 
author. 

•  The   field  of  social  welfare  is  pretty  well 
cluttered  with  jerry-built  community  organi- 
zations   in    various    stages    of    decadence. — 
LEROY  RAMSDELL,  director,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Community  Chest. 

•  I   have   a    theory   that   the   layman   as   a 
politician    is   going    to    be    more   difficult    to 
educate  in  social  work  than  the  layman  as  a 
citizen. — EDWARD  L.  RYERSON,  JR.,  president, 
Community  Fund  of  Chicago. 

•  Despite  a  rising  vocalism  among  the  youth 
of  the  nation  America  has  no  need  to  fear 
radicalism  from  that  quarter.  .  .  .  More  is  to 
be  feared  from  the  lassitude  of  youth  in  cur- 
rent   affairs. — OWEN   R.   LOVEJOY,    American 
Youth  Commission. 


•  The  most  subtle  case  work  is  no  substitute 
for  food  and  clothing  and  shelter;  the  most 
skillful  psychiatric  approach  cannot  take  the 
place  of  a  job.  Until  we  solve  the  problem  of 
worklessness  there  will  be  a  hundred  new  mal- 
adjustments to  every  one  that  the  family  case 
work  agency  can  correct. — SIDNEY  HOLLAN- 
DER, president,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
What   the   Trouble   Is   About 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
We've   Got   to   Make  It   Last 


Amadee  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
A  Great  Public  Servant  Needs  Help  in  Its  Job 


Amadee  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatc 
It's   Called    Progress 
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Behind  Washington's  Marble  Facade 


By  CHALICE  COYLE 


THE  streets  of  Washington  are  jammed  with  tourists 
and  the  sightseeing  busses  roll  past  the  marble  build- 
ings of  Constitution  Avenue.  The  guides  point  out 
the  Navy  Yard  but  not  Navy  Place;  the  Senate  Office 
building,  but  not  Schotts  Alley  across  the  street.  Tourists 
troop  through  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  but  not 
through  Washerwoman's  Row  or  Snow's  Court  or  the 
other  inhabited  alleys  where  the  poor  of  Washington  are 
hidden  away,  forgotten  for  the  most  part  except  at  Christ- 
mas time  when  good  folk  attempt  to  brighten  dark  corners 
with  carols  and  Christmas  baskets. 

L'Enfant  dreamed  of  a  beautiful  city  with  wide  streets 
and  large  squares.  Carriage  houses,  gardens  and  slave  quar- 
ters originally  filled  the  interiors  of  these  squares  but  as  the 
city  grew  and  land  values  increased,  tiny  dwellings  sprang 
up  along  winding,  unlighted  interior  passageways.  These 
are  the  famous  inhabited  alleys  of  Washington  of  which  176 
exist  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  A  short  detour  on  either  side 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  any  point  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House  would  bring  the  sightseer  to  sections 
where  people  huddle  like  rabbits  in  a  warren ;  where  20 
percent  of  the  dwellings  are  without  running  water;  and 
more  than  35  percent  without  an  inside  toilet  and  bath. 
Most  of  the  alleys  have  neither  gas  nor  electricity.  Behind 
the  marble  facades  of  Washington  are  shocking  cores  of 
poverty,  crime  and  despair. 

Thousands  of  people  in  the  nation's  Capital  are  hungry, 
ill,  disheartened.  Hundreds  of  homes  have  been  broken  up 
because  the  wage  earner  thought  his  family  better  off  with- 
out him.  Relief  agencies,  public  and  private,  are  swamped  ; 
their  totally  inadequate  funds  stretched  to  the  utmost.  Case 
workers  in  the  public  agencies  are  struggling  desperately 
under  case  loads  of  almost  two  hundred. 

But,  one  often  hears  it  said,  such  conditions  exist  every- 
where. True,  but  in  few  places  is  the  total  picture — relief, 
housing,  health  and  crime — as  discouraging  as  it  is  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States.  As  compared  with  other  cities 
expenditures  for  relief  are  extremely  low;  diseases  of  mal- 
nutrition and  poverty  extremely  high.  For  example,  the 
figures  for  tuberculosis,  for  infant  mortality,  for  the  mater- 
nal death  rate,  for  the  venereal  death  rate  all  are  above  the 
average  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  one  census  tract,  bor- 
dering on  the  Capitol,  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  over  300 


per  100,000.  The  average  for  the  country  is  fifty-one.  The 
fact  that  the  high  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  due  in  part  to 
the  incidence  of  Negroes  in  the  population  does  not  make  it 
less  of  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  residents. 
Most  of  those  rendering  personal  services,  such  as  maids, 
waiters,  porters  and  so  on  come  from  the  congested  areas 
where  the  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  are  the  highest. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Health  Department  has  had 
increased  funds  available  both  from  the  District  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  Social  Security  Board.  More 
money  together  with  the  efforts  of  a  new  director  of  public 
health  for  the  district,  made  possible  the  opening  of  new 
health  centers  and  an  increase  in  public  health  work.  The 
result  has  been  almost  startling;  a  reduction  in  the  tubercu- 
losis rate,  for  certain  sections,  from  a  high  of  over  400  to  a 
high  of  over  300.  Remarkable  improvement  has  been  made 
also  in  maternal  and  infant  death  rates. 

TT  is  hard  to  prove  that  a  direct  connection  exists  be- 
A  tween  bad  housing  and  inadequate  food  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  high  illness,  death  and  crime  rate  on  the  other.  But 
they  are  found  together  too  often  to  be  ignored.  A  relief 
applicant  told  the  interviewer,  at  a  time  when  no  relief  was 
available,  that  he  had  walked  the  streets  for  days  looking 
for  work  and  that  he  would  steal  rather  than  see  his  children 
hungry  any  longer.  Two  days  later  he  made  good  his  threat 
by  stealing  a  purse  in  a  doctor's  office.  A  young  man  was 
discharged  from  an  overcrowded  hospital  with  a  syphilitic 
abscess — too  well  to  stay  in  the  hospital,  too  sick  to  work, 
homeless  and  utterly  destitute.  He  threw  a  stone  through  a 
store  window  and  calmly  waited  to  ibe  taken  to  jail  where 
he  thought  he  could  have  treatment  and  food  at  the  same 
time.  A  child,  threatened  with  the  Reform  School  for  fre- 
quent running  away  said,  "It's  warm  there  and  sometimes 
they  have  cake." 

Washington,  according  to  several  surveys,  has  more  po- 
lice, more  burglaries,  more  larcenies,  than  the  average  for 
seventeen  other  cities  of  comparable  size.  The  Criminal 
Justice  Association,  (a  private  agency  formed  two  years  ago) 
has  been  successful  in  reducing  the  number  of  major  crimes 
but  has  had  less  effect  on  those  crimes  arising  out  of  a  bad 
economic  situation.  The  temptation  to  steal  is  hard  to  resist 
when  one  is  hungry. 
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Few  people  realize  how  populous  the  alleys  are  and  how 
close  to  the  better  homes.  Residents  in  hotels  near  the  Capi- 
tol can  look  into  some  of  the  alleys  from  their  windows. 
The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  is  making  a  noble  effort  to 
rid  Washington  of  its  slums,  but  is  handicapped  by  inade- 
quate appropriation  although  its  operations  are  100  percent 
self-sustaining  and  in  the  end  will  cost  the  tax-payers 
nothing.  More  funds  for  alley  reclamation  would  provide 
employment  for  a  considerable  number  of  people  as  well  as 
doing  away  with  sources  of  disease  and  crime. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relief  problem  in  Washington, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  way  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  governed  and  to  understand  the  variety  of 
hurdles  that  any  budget  must  leap  before  it  finally  gets  back 
to  the  department  where  it  started. 

Congress  took  over  the  management  of  the  District  in 
1801  and  in  1878  set  up  a  commission  form  of  government. 
Since  then  many  boards,  commissions,  and  offices  have 
grown,  Topsy  like,  through  Congressional  action.  All  Dis- 
trict budgets  (itemized)  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  District  Commissioners,  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau, 
the  sub-committee  and  the  full  committee  on  appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself,  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  on  appro- 
priations of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  itself,  the  conference 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate,  again  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Finally  it  must  be  signed  by  the  President. 

The  District  commissioners  are  hampered  by  lack  of  any 
real  authority  and  are  restrained  from  making  any  contract 
not  provided  for  in  the  organic  act  or  otherwise  provided  for  ' 
by  Congress.  This  Congressional  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  District,  administrative  and  fiscal,  leads  to  much  irrita- 
tion and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  residents  of  the  District 
and  members  of  Congress  alike.  The  sprawling  and  unco- 
ordinated setup  invites  buck  passing.  Nowhere  can  definite 
responsibility  be  fixed.  The  members  of  Congress  who  serve 
on  the  District  committees  carry  a  double  burden  since  the 
District  has  a  population  greater  than  that  of  several  states 
and,  since  it  ranks  both  as  a  city  and  a  state,  has  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  problems.  Accessible  as  they  are,  the  rep- 
resentatives and  senators  are  'bombarded  by  pressure  groups 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  turnover  on  District 
committees  is  high.  Many  of  the  members  are  Congressmen 
serving  their  first  term  who  did  not  realize  when  committee 
appointments  were  made  what  they  were  letting  themselves 
in  for.  How  can  a  new  Congressman  discriminate  between 
the  statistics  presented  by  a  civic  organization  with  no  ax  to 
grind  and  those  presented  by  the  paid  executive  of  an  or- 
ganization the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  down  taxes 
for  its  members?  To  make  matters  worse,  the  civic  organi- 
zations do  not  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  how. 
Because  there  are  no  elections  there  is  no  way  for  any  group 
to  prove  that  it  really  does  represent  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Washington. 

THE  life  of  the  members  of  the  District  Committee  is 
not  easy ;  and  even  when  they  try  to  do  something  pro- 
gressive, they  hear  much  more  from  those  who  are  displeased 
than  from  those  who  are  pleased.  Not  infrequently  con- 
stituents "back  home"  protest  to  a  congressman  over  what 
they  consider  preferential  treatment  for  the  District.  This 
puts  a  Congressman  under  heavy  pressure  to  vote  for  re- 
duced appropriations  for  the  District.  After  all  his  reelection 
depends  upon  those  folks  back  home. 

Innumerable  surveys  and  reports  have  been  made  of  the 


relief  and  related  situations  in  Washington.  It  is  really  a 
pity  that  statistics  and  reports  are  not  edible.  Then  the  poor 
might  have  something  to  nibble  on  while  another  survey  was 
being  made.  But  there  is  little  nourishment  in  figures  except 
for  controversy.  Often  the  reports  themselves  serve  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  issue — the  need  for  adequate  and 
intelligent  care  for  the  unemployed  and  the  under-employed. 
The  Jacobs  Report,  made  in  1937,  compared  the  1935 
appropriation  with  relief  expenditures  in  seventeen  cities  of 
comparable  size  and  concluded:  "The  expenditures  of  the 
District  are  extremely  low,  its  relief  payments  being  approxi- 
mately half  as  large  as  the  average  of  the  other  cities."  Yet 
in  1937  the  appropriation  was  so  limited  that  most  cases 
having  an  employable  member  in  the  family  could  not  be 
accepted  by  the  public  assistance  division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

IN  the  winter  of  1937-38,  there  was  so  much  controversy 
about  the  need  for  relief  and  the  type  of  person  receiving 
it  that  a  committee  of  twenty-five  women,  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  undertook  a  survey  of  the  situation. 
Some  500  applicants,  turned  away  by  both  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  because  of  lack  of  funds,  were  interviewed ; 
questionnaires  were  filled  out ;  home  visits  made. 

Contrary  to  the  common  belief,  the  typical  relief  applicant 
did  not  turn  out  to  'be  a  transient,  an  undesirable  citizen  or 
a  person  with  a  large  family.  About  77  percent  of  the  appli- 
cants had  lived  in  the  district  for  more  than  five  years,  many 
of  them  unskilled  workers  who  had  been  imported  from  the 
South  by  contractors  in  the  late  20's  and  early  30's  when 
Washington  was  indulging  in  a  building  boom.  Most  of  the 
applicants  were  young,  (61  percent  under  forty)  ;  the 
majority  of  them  unskilled.  More  than  70  percent  had  fewer 
than  four  dependents ;  one  percent  had  more  than  six.  More 
than  30  percent  had  never  been  on  relief  before,  and  many 
of  them  needed  only  temporary  assistance.  A  large  percent- 
age were  colored  since  Washington  has  many  Negroes  who 
have  relatively  few  opportunities  in  the  predominating  cleri- 
cal and  professional  occupations.  Practically  all  of  those  ap- 
plying for  aid  were  in  dire  need.  All  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  shocked  at  the  inhuman  conditions  which  they 
found. 

In  spite  of  the  report  of  this  committee  and  of  other  re- 
ports, the  appropriation  for  relief  for  1938-39  was  cut  so 
drastically  that  almost  a  thousand  relief  cases  classed  as 
unemployable  had  to  be  dropped  during  the  year.  Congress 
further  restricted  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  personnel 
to  8^/2  percent  of  the  budget,  and  reduced  the  maximum 
grant  per  family  to  $60  a  month.  Case  loads  varied  from 
150  to  200  per  worker  as  against  sixty  to  a  hundred  in 
other  cities.  Such  limitation  of  staff  has  led  to  a  variety  of 
undesirable  effects.  Since  cases  cannot  be  properly  investi- 
gated some  applicants  get  relief  who  do  not  need  it  as  badly 
as  others  and  case  workers  do  not  have  time  to  give  the  more 
promising  families  the  help  that  might  keep  them  on  their 
feet  or  put  them  back  to  self  support.  The  success  of  certain 
private  and  public  agencies  in  rehabilitating  individuals 
should  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  keeping  a  man  on 
a  self-supporting  basis. 

The  public  assistance  division  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  estimates  that  50  percent  more  cases  could  be 
closed  if  there  were  adequate  staff  to  make  proper  investi- 
gations. When  applications  for  relief  increase  suddenly  as 
they  do  when  WPA  drops  large  numbers  of  workers,  ap- 
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pointments  for  first  interviews  have  to  be  made  weeks  in 
advance.  And  how  do  the  children  eat  in  the  meantime? 
Some  of  them  don't. 

In  1938  the  sub-committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  authorized  an  investigation  of  public 
relief  in  the  district.  While  the  investigator  found  much  to 
criticize  he  pointed  out  that  with  the  limited  staff  and  heavy 
case  loads,  it  was  imposssible  to  do  a  good  job.  A  greatly 
increased  staff  was  recommended. 

This  investigator  also  called  attention  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  Washington,  50,000  during  1938,  for 
whom  there  is  no  provision.  He  said : 

Of  special  and  vital  significance  is  the  plight  of  those  persons 
rejected  by  WPA  because  of  physical  and  occupational  unfitness 
and  who  have  previously  applied  to  and  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Public  Assistance  Division.  No  more  graphic  illustration  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  relief  funds  is  possible  than  the 
picturization  of  this  tragic  group  caught  in  the  marginal  zone 
between  two  nonmeshing  welfare  programs.  Refused  on  the 
one  hand  because  of  employability  and  on  the  other  hand  for 
unemployability,  the  consequences  cannot  fail  to  induce  a  sense 
of  utter  futility  and  frustration  on  the  part  of  these  families. 

Although  some  7500  of  "this  tragic  group"  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  WPA  they  had  received  no  assignment  at  the  time 
the  report  was  made.  The  figure  had  risen  to  8100  'by  April 
1939  and  since  has  been  increased  by  further  WPA  reduc- 
tions. Another  1500  were  awaiting  interview.  The  report 
recommended  some  provision  for  the  employable  group,  and 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation  to  cover  this  and  other 
groups.  It  also  recommended  a  maximum  of  $90  per  family 
per  month  with  a  provision  for  more  if  approved  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  District. 

The    House   sub-committee,    ignoring   the    recommenda- 


tions of  its  own  investigator,  recommended  for  1939-40  an 
appropriation  approximately  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
The  Senate,  in  its  turn,  increased  the  appropriation,  made 
provision  for  the  employable  group  and  removed  the  restric- 
tion on  the  amount  available  for  personnel. 

The  bill  as  finally  passed  by  both  houses  supports  the 
House  proposals.  It  appropriates  $900,000  for  public  assis- 
tance purposes  and  stipulates  that  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  all  available  funds  may  be  expended  for  personnel.  Maxi- 
mum monthly  allowance  for  a  family  of  two  is  $30,  plus 
$6  for  each  additional  member  up  to  a  top  of  $60.  There  is 
no  provision  for  unemployed  employables  whose  only  re- 
source apparently  will  continue  to  be  surplus  commodities. 

As  it  was  about  to  pass  the  bill  the  Senate  was  informed 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  District  had  appointed  Otto 
J.  Cass,  deputy  administrator  of  the  local  WPA,  as  super- 
intendent of  public  assistance,  and  that  Mr.  Cass  proposed 
"an  immediate  investigation  of  the  relief  case  load  in  the 
District,"  as  a  result  of  which  the  commissioners  would 
know  whether  or  not  to  ask  later  on  for  an  appropriation 
supplementary  to  the  $900,000.  "In  view  of  this,"  the  com- 
missioners said  that  they  felt  "that  at  this  time  .  .  .  the 
Senate  would  be  justified  in  receding"  from  its  proposal  to 
increase  the  relief  appropriation  to  $1,500,000.  It  should  be 
noted  however  that  under  the  terms  of  the  law  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  appropriation  may  be  expended  in  any  one 
month.  A  deficit  may  not  be  incurred. 

Thus  after  all  the  investigating,  Washington  is  back 
where  it  started  from  with  one  more  report  'gathering  dust 
on  the  shelves,  one  more  investigation  in  prospect  and  with 
a  great  segment  of  its  population  still  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  ill- 
housed,  huddled  out  of  sight  behind  the  city's  glittering 
marble  facade. 


Looking  Two  Ways  At  Once 


By  MRS.  PAUL  R.  REYNOLDS 


FOR  something  like  twelve  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  having  gotten  in  when  it 
was  a  good  deal  easier  to  do  so  than  it  is  today.  I  find  myself 
a  divided  personality,  constantly  asking  myself  why  it  is  that 
the  recreation  worker  ignores  the  social  worker,  and  the 
social  worker  overlooks,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  recreation 
worker?  The  social  worker  says,  "You  have  no  standards, 
no  measure  either  for  yourselves  or  for  their  attainments. 
After  a  child  has  been  in  your  hands  for  a  year  or  so  what 
do  you  know  about  him  ?"  We  say,  "We  know  he  is  bigger 
.  .  .  !"  She  interrupts,  "But  is  he  better?"  She  wants  to 
know:  Does  he  stand  by  in  silence  as  his  mother  puts  the 
frying  pan  full  of  porterhouse  steak  under  the  bed  when 
the  social  worker  comes  around  to  establish  need  for  home 
relief?  Does  he  tell  his  Pa  that  he  ought  to  reveal  a  legacy 
now  safely  concealed  in  the  next  state?  Has  he  character? 
We  say  that  we  wouldn't  know.  All  we  know  is  that  he  is 
a  good  ping-pong  player. 

As  recreation  workers  we  believe  that  we  deal  with  needs, 
but  of  another  kind  than  those  dealt  with  by  the  social 
worker.  To  be  honest,  we  know  that  meeting  a  child's 
recreation  need  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  his  individual 


good  fortune  and  his  personal  drive.  He  must  pick  his  own 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  crafts,  athletics,  music,  folk 
dancing,  which  among  other  things  we  offer  him  on  a  silver 
platter.  If  his  lungs  are  not  so  good,  and  his  teeth  worse,  we 
probably  don't  discover  it.  If  he  steals,  we  learn  it  usually 
when  he  is  caught  going  off  with  some  bit  of  playground 
apparatus.  We  don't  refer  him  to  clinics,  nor  see  that  he 
gets  there,  and,  alas,  if  he  comes  once  or  twice  to  share  in 
our  enterprise  and  then  drifts  away,  we  don't  follow  him 
to  find  out  where  he  has  gone  or  why. 

Many  of  our  clients — to  use  a  word  the  social  workers 
understand — wear  clothes  that  don't  fit  the  seasons  and 
many  of  them  wear  the  latest  style.  At  a  hearing  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  our  recreation  budget,  it  was 
thrown  in  our  faces  that  ladies  arrived  at  our  door  in  mink 
coats.  Instead  of  hiding  our  heads  in  shame,  as  we  were  ex- 
pected to  do,  we  cheered  as  politely  as  we  could.  Here  at 
least  is  democracy.  If  a  lady  in  mink  and  a  boy  in  tatters 
both  want  to  sculp,  it's  their  work,  not  their  garments  nor 
what  they  do  or  don't  pay  for  lessons,  that  establishes  their 
positions.  Personally,  I  should  not  care  to  give  odds  on  which 
one  gets  the  most  out  of  the  experience.  But  the  best  man 
wins.  Such  differences  as  we  might  detect  in  their  clothes 
or  in  their  teeth  or  tonsils  are  of  no  consequence.  We  prob- 
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ably  should  say,  if  anyone  asked  us,  that  we  are  not  there  to 
help  people ;  we  are  there  to  see  that  they  have  fun,  that 
for  a  brief  moment  they  find  satisfaction  in  accomplishment. 
This  is  the  basic  difference  between  the  two  crowds,  the 
recreation  workers  and  the  social  workers,  although  prob- 
ably no  one  but  Carole  Lombard  could  really  explain  it. 
We  recreation  workers  are  out  for  joy,  unfettered,  free  of 
everything.  We  don't  want  to  tie  anybody  down  to  his  home 
life.  No  matter  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  him  we 
want  to  get  him  out  of  himself. 

But  something  slowly  is  being  marked  both  by  social 
workers  and  recreation  workers.  It  is  this,  that  the  one  place 
in  the  world  where  a  child  lives  his  whole  life  complete  is 
the  recreation  camp.  At  home  he  is  burdened  by  his  family 
and  its  ideas  about  him.  At  school  he  meets  a  whole  new  set 
of  attitudes  about  himself.  After  school  he  meets  the  ob- 
stacles of  the  street,  the  activities  of  the  playground,  and 
finally  he  comes  home  again.  Somewhere  in  his  day  he  may 
have  met  a  social  worker,  a  nurse  in  a  clinic,  a  teacher  in 
Sunday  school,  a  recreation  worker  on  a  playground  or 
community  center.  In  none  of  these  places  or  to  none  of 
these  people  is  he  the  same  child  and  there  is  no  one  to  put 
all  the  pieces  together  and  say  "Here  he  is,  all  of  him."  A 
piece  of  him  may  look  pretty  drab  because  he  can't  do 
arithmetic.  Another  piece  looks  pretty  black  because  he  is 
rude  to  his  mother.  He  is  no  good  at  basketball ;  he  frankly 
isn't  interested  in  Jeremiah,  and  his  teeth  are  none  too  clean. 
Of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  picture  shows  that  he  has 
a  sneaking  liking  for  the  baby,  shoots  a  good  game  of  craps, 
enjoys  reading  about  the  heroes  of  history  and  makes  a 
pretty  good  Robin  Hood  in  the  community  center  play. 
But  who  in  his  home  town  adds  these  things  together? 

In  the  camp — or  at  least  in  a  good  camp — all  the  parts 
of  this  child  are  put  together  into  a  whole.  When,  for  ex- 
ample he  goes  to  the  camp  run  by  the  Westchester  County 
Recreation  Commission  such  pieces  of  his  story  as  the  social 
worker  has  been  able  to  get  together  from  home  and  school 


go  with  him,  so  does  the  record  of  his  health  from  a  doctor. 
No  record  comes  from  the  playground,  or  from  the  church. 
But  there,  in  camp,  lies  his  chance  to  be  seen  whole.  For 
there  we  recreation  workers  recognize  social  work,  and  so- 
cial work  somewhat  tentatively  and  with  reservations,  rec- 
ognizes us.  We  keep  a  careful  record  of  his  aptitudes  and 
his  habits,  the  kind  of  children  he  chooses  for  his  friends,  his 
relation  to  his  counsellors,  his  approach  to  individuals  and 
to  the  group.  When  he  leaves  us  we  think  we  know  him  as 
his  family  and  the  social  worker,  the  school  teacher,  the 
clinic  and  the  church  have  no  opportunity  to  know  him.  We 
have  lived  with  him  whole  and  when  he  leaves  us  there  goes 
with  him  to  the  proper  agency  or  individual  a  record  of 
what  we  have  found  him  to  be  like. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  or  two  months  or  whatever 
time  he  stays  in  camp,  there  are  certain  things  that  have 
happened  to  him  that  we  can  measure — his  gain  in  weight 
for  example — but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  measure,  as  so- 
cial workers  are  constantly  asking  us  to  do,  what  has  hap- 
pened inside  the  child's  mind  and  spirit. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  this  thing  that  social  workers 
ask  us  to  do  and  scorn  us  a  little  for  not  doing?  What 
standards  do  they  want  us  to  set  up?  Must  we  ask  that  a 
teacher  of  pottery  be  not  only  a  skilful  craftsman,  but  some- 
thing more?  A  psychologist  perhaps?  Or  that  on  the  play- 
ground, the  athletic  director  must  do  something  more  than 
supervise  games  and  fair  play?  And  if  so,  what?  It  is  a 
challenging  question.  Perhaps  if  the  social  workers  would 
understand  us  a  little  better  they  might  help  us  to  make  up 
our  minds  about  it.  I  doubt  if  we  want  social  workers  on 
the  playground  and  in  the  community  house  unless  they  can 
share  in  the  recreational  activities  going  on.  For  the  vital 
thing  about  recreation  is  that  if  we  are  to  get  the  full  joy 
out  of  the  experience,  we  should,  when  we  are  at  it,  leave 
behind  everything  else,  including  social  workers  as  such. 

Maybe  we  need  some  supermen,  some  hybrids,  here  and 
there  one  slightly  cross-eyed  who  can  see  two  fields  at  once. 


When  Kinsfolk  Won't  Support 

By  RUTH  COLEMAN 
Director  Court  Service  Division,  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  Chicago 


THE  business  of  "putting  the  law"  on  people  to  make 
them   support   dependent    relatives   is   repugnant   to 
many  social  workers,  yet  curiously  enough  it  is  an 
area  in  which  their  special  services  seem  to  be  notably  suc- 
cessful. I  hasten  to  qualify  that  statement  by  saying  that  the 
measure  of  that  success  is  their  ability  not  to  put  the  law 
on,  but  to  effect  agreements  that  keep  off  its  rigid  appli- 
cation. 

In  Illinois  the  legal  provision  for  enforcing  support  by 
responsible  relatives  remains  practically  the  same  as  when 
the  Pauper  Law  was  entered  on  the  statute  books  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Its  original  intent  was  primarily 
to  free  the  tax  payers  from  the  burden  of  supporting  per- 
sons whose  relatives  could  be  made  to  support  them.  The 
degree  of  relationship  is  specified.  First  the  parents  are  held 
liable  for  support ;  then  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  grand- 
parents, grandchildren.  The  judge  of  the  county  court  and 
the  state's  attorney  are  the  officials  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 


A  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  was  established  under  a  law  suggested  by 
Chicago  social  workers,  its  court  service  division  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  providing  social  service  for  the  courts 
of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
which  already  had  its  own.  There  are  three  departments — 
or  services,  as  they  are  called — in  Court  Service  Division, 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  different  courts.  The  kind 
of  cases  to  be  accepted  and  the  type  of  service  to  be  given 
have  been  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  judges,  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. Since  Edmund  K.  Jarecki  became  county  judge  in 
1922,  all  support  cases  under  the  Pauper  Law  have  been 
referred  to  the  county  and  probate  court  service  of  the  court 
service  division.  The  majority  have  not  needed  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court.  The  four  different  state's  at- 
torneys who  have  been  in  office  during  the  past  sixteen  years 
have  accepted  the  plan. 

These  cases  in  the  court  service  division  are  handled  by 
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standard  case  work  procedures,  with  such  new  techniques 
as  the  workers  evolve  for  themselves  or  gather  from  other 
sources.  Some  of  the  methods,  such  as  getting  the  disputants 
together  around  a  table,  are  not  unlike  those  of  arbitration 
boards  in  labor  disputes.  Before  a  family  conference  is  held, 
however,  homes  have  been  visited,  earnings  have  been  veri- 
fied, and  the  whole  situation  has  been  discussed  individually 
with  all  members  of  the  family,  including  the  in-laws. 
Oftentimes  the  in-laws  are  more  ready  to  participate  help- 
fully in  the  joint  working  out  of  a  support  plan  than  are  the 
dependent  person's  own  children.  Social  workers  in  other 
agencies  who  have  referred  cases  to  court  service  "for  court 
action  against  the  children"  are  often  pleasantly  surprised 
when  a  case-work  agreement  for  support  is  worked  out  with 
the  responsible  relatives.  This  surprise  was  naively  expressed 
in  a  recent  caseworker  examination  paper: 

Such  a  case  is  not  referred  directly  to  the  county  court  but 
to  the  court  service  division  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  they  do  not  often  have  to  bring  a  case  to 
court,  because  they  can  settle  almost  all  family  difficulties  by 
a  discussion.  I  do  not  understand  how  they  do  this,  because 
usually  case  work  has  been  tried  already. 

The  simplest  explanation  of  "how  they  do  this"  would 
be  that  the  court  service  workers  have  the  authority  of  the 
county  court  behind  them,  and  that  even  with  no  mention 
of  the  possibility  of  court  action,  the  clients  are  always 
aware  of  it.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  A  thesis  re- 
cently accepted  by  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago,  described  the  method  of 
the  county  and  probate  service  as  an  attempt  "to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  estranged  members  of  families, 
through  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  resources 
and  personal  attitudes." 

Before  the  amount  which  a  relative  should  contribute  can 
be  determined,  the  case  worker  must  first  estimate  the  needs 
of  the  dependent  person.  The  old  age  assistance  budget  or 
the  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Self-Supporting  Families 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  with  the  individual 
himself  asked  to  make  an  estimate  of  his  own  needs.  Such 
estimates  will  vary,  depending  on  the  previous  standard  of 
living,  but  are  likely  to  run  about  $50  a  month  for  an  old 
person  living  alone.  Often,  however,  the  dependent  person 
is  a  welcome  guest  in  the  home  of  a  relative,  who  asks  that 
only  certain  items — clothing,  doctor  bills,  insurance,  or 
tobacco  money — should  be  provided  by  the  other  liable 
relatives. 

How  much  each  relative  should  give,  depends  on  three 
factors:  the  amount  the  dependent  person  needs;  how  many 
people  there  are  to  share  in  meeting  the  needs;  the  willing- 
ness and  financial  ability  of  each  to  pay.  It  always  must  be 
remembered  that  the  first  financial  obligation  of  the  legally 
liable  relative  is  toward  his  own  family. 

IDEALLY,  the  only  thing  necessary  to  settle  the  amounts 
to  be  given  would  be  to  decide  them ;  whereupon  the 
liable  relatives  would  accept  their  responsibilities  without 
demur,  and  henceforth  would  pay  regularly.  This  actually 
does  happen  in  a  surprising  number  of  cases.  But  unfortu- 
nately, family  situations,  however  neatly  adjusted,  do  not 
always  stay  put.  Incomes  and  responsibilities  change ;  a  new 
baby  is  born ;  wages  are  cut  or  increased ;  a  highschool  boy 
graduates,  gets  a  job,  marries  and  sets  up  housekeeping  for 
himself.  Again  the  physical  condition  or  the  living  arrange- 
ments of  the  dependent  person  may  change  so  that  he  needs 


more  income  or  less.  Then  must  come  a  new  division  of 
responsibility  for  support  among  the  legally  liable  relatives. 
Some  of  the  cases  brought  to  court  service  involve  many 
problems  besides  money.  A  daughter  who  called  at  our  office 
— "really  just  for  advice,  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  you  make 
a  case  out  of  this  and  take  my  brother  to  court" — said,  "My 
brother  makes  me  mad  but  after  all,  I  don't  really  mind 
supporting  Mother,  if  she'd  only  be  different  and  appreciate 
what  I  do  for  her.  But  as  you  say,  it's  probably  hard  for  her 
too."  No  two  cases  are  alike,  but  the  same  pattern  may  run 
through  many  of  them.  A  father  or  mother  remarries  against 
the  wishes  of  the  grown  children,  and  later  claims  their 
support,  which  they  refuse.  An  only  son  marries  against  his 
mother's  wishes,  and  her  claim  for  support  from  him  is  as 
much  a  claim  for  his  love  and  attention  as  an  assertion  of 
her  need  to  share  in  his  income. 

ONE  recipe  is  guaranteed  to  produce  a  lively,  long-time 
family  scrap  in  any  cultural  group.  We  have  seen  it 
repeatedly  in  families  of  German,  Polish,  Italian,  or  Irish 
descent.  The  children  finish  school,  get  jobs  and  turn  their 
pay  checks  over  to  their  parents,  who  put  the  money  into 
the  property  where  they  live.  The  children  grow  up,  marry, 
establish  their  own  homes.  The  father  is  no  longer  able  to 
work,  and  the  couple  live  frugally  on  their  savings.  One  of 
the  parents,  say  the  father,  falls  ill  and  dies,  and  the  last 
savings  go  for  the  illness  and  funeral.  The  children  meet 
together,  and  work  out  a  plan  for  the  mother's  support. 
A  written  agreement  is  drawn  up  and  signed.  The  property 
is  turned  over  to  one  of  the  children,  a  son  let  us  say,  who, 
in  exchange,  promises  to  care  for  his  mother  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  The  other  children  agree  to  forego  any 
claim  against  the  property. 

So  far,  so  good.  Then  the  son  who  has  taken  over  the 
property  comes  into  hard  times.  His  salary  is  reduced  and 
his  family  increases.  Medical  needs  are  a  succession  of 
catastrophes.  His  mother  and  wife  are  not  congenial,  the 
home  is  overcrowded,  the  mother  goes  to  live  with  another 
child.  The  mortgage  is  increased  to  cover  the  rising  taxes, 
and  eventually  the  property  is  lost.  Then  the  case  of  the 
mother's  support  is  brought  to  court  service,  everyone  very 
indignant  with  everyone  else,  especially  with  the  brother 
who  managed  so  badly  and  lost  the  property  and  now  is 
trying  to  evade  his  written  promise  to  support  his  mother 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

In  cases  in  which  there  are  old  family  quarrels,  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  work  out  any 
satisfactory  arrangement.  Bitterness  is  less  tangible  than 
poverty,  but  no  less  real.  In  Mrs.  Miller's  case  it  was  a 
house  that  symbolized  the  trouble.  She  was  an  elderly 
woman  who,  all  her  life,  had  wanted  a  house  of  her  own. 
Her  unmarried  son,  John,  bought  a  house,  promising  her 
that  she  always  could  stay  there  and  that  he  always  would 
provide  for  her.  Then  he  married,  and  his  mother  and  his 
wife  did  not  get  along.  When  old  Mrs.  Miller  came  to 
court  service,  accompanied  by  her  two  married  daughters, 
John  and  his  wife  had  left  the  house,  and  she  was  staying 
there  alone.  The  daughters  wanted  to  force  John  to  return 
to  live  with  his  mother  and  to  support  her  even  if  it  meant 
leaving  his  wife.  Court  action  was  avoided  when  John 
agreed  to  partition  off  two  rooms  for  his  mother's  use. 

This  plan  worked  for  about  six  months,  then  John's  wife 
demanded  that  the  married  daughters  be  compelled  to  take 
their  mother  or  else  contribute  towards  her  support.  The 
daughters  finally  agreed  to  help  with  food,  which  they 
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brought  to  the  mother  daily.  But  unfortunately,  in  order  to 
reach  their  mother's  rooms  they  had  to  pass  through  Mrs. 
John's  domain.  Arguments  followed  as  night  follows  day. 
Finally,  with  the  case  worker  again  on  the  job,  Mrs.  Miller 
was  given  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  family.  To  them  John  built  an  outside  stair- 
case so  that  his  mother  and  sisters  could  come  and  go  with- 
out passing  through  the  rooms  occupied  by  his  family.  This 
arrangement  proved  satisfactory  and  lasted  several  years, 
until  Mrs.  Miller's  death.  Court  action  was  never  used. 

It  may  be  asked  how  large  a  volume  of  work  is  handled 
in  this  intensive  manner,  and  by  how  many  caseworkers. 
During  1938,  there  were  300  new  applications  for  support 
under  the  Pauper  Law,  of  which  only  ten  actually  were 
taken  into  court.  There  were  also  nineteen  cases  on  which 
agreed  orders  were  entered.  An  agreed  order  is  a  voluntary 
agreement,  filed  in  court,  which  has  the  force  of  a  court 
order,  although  the  persons  concerned  have  not  appeared  in 
court.  Payments  on  agreed  orders  may  be  made  through 
court  service,  as  is  done  with  court  orders,  so  that  there  is  a 
record  of  the  payments.  Besides  the  300  new  cases,  1100 
old  cases  were  given  service  during  the  year.  About  $25,000 
was  paid  through  the  office  on  orders  for  the  support  of  per- 
sons in  about  320  families.  Court  Service  does  not  aim  to 
set  a  record  in  the  amount  collected  in  this  department ; 
rather  it  encourages  people  to  make  payments  direct  to  de- 
pendents, since  this  is  a  more  normal  and  friendly  method 
and  more  likely  to  continue  with  less  friction  for  the  fam- 
ilies involved. 

The  1400  cases  were  handled  during  1938  by  the  three 
caseworkers  and  one  supervisor  of  the  county  and  probate 
court  service,  who  also  handled  various  other  cases  appear- 


ing in  the  county  or  the  probate  court,  such  as  adoptions  or 
releases  of  feeble  minded  persons.  The  territory  covered  in 
the  whole  of  Cook  County,  an  area  of  933  square  miles 
which  includes  the  City  of  Chicago,  with  its  population  of 
nearly  four  million ;  ninety  towns  and  villages ;  and  large 
stretches  of  farms  and  fields.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is 
by  no  means  a  desirable  case  load  standard.  That  there  are 
not  more  caseworkers  is  due  only  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
county  budget ;  that  they  continue  to  contribute  genuine  case 
work  towards  solving  the  client's  problems  is  one  of  those 
minor  miracles  to  which  social  agencies  have  grown  too 
accustomed.  With  rnore  workers,  all  the  departments  of 
court  service  could  function  more  promptly,  and  would 
doubtless  give  much  better  service. 

Whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  law  to  require  people 
to  support  their  poor  relatives,  is  a  matter  on  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  social  workers.  If  there  were 
no  such  law  in  Illinois,  probably  some  of  the  cases  now 
handled  by  court  service  would  be  handled  by  other  social 
agencies  in  much  the  same  way;  some  would  go  on  relief; 
some  would  have  more  family  grudges,  and  some  would 
have  fewer.  As  it  is,  Cook  County  has  interposed  a  shock 
absorber  of  social  service  between  law  and  client,  for  while 
the  law  still  stands  on  the  statute  books,  it  is  invoked  only 
when  court  service  decides:  "There  is  nothing  more  that 
we  can  do  to  reconcile  this  family  dissension ;  nothing  we 
can  do  to  convince  this  son  that,  in  view  of  his  income  and 
responsibilities  and  his  mother's  needs,  it  is  fair  and  right 
for  him  to  make  a  reasonable  contribution  towards  her  care. 
If  he  still  refuses  to  enter  into  a  plan  for  her  support,  we 
should  not  deprive  the  mother  of  her  legal  right  to  secure 
that  support  through  court  action." 


The  Birth  of  a  Nursery  School 

By  MARGARET  E.  MULAC 

Supervisor,  Women's  and  Girls'  Activities,  Municipal  Division  of  Recreation,  Cleveland 


IT  was  not  an  unusual  neighborhood.  In  hundreds  of 
American  cities  there  are  similar  ones  without  benefit 
of  certain  simple  but  obviously  desirable  social  facilities. 
That  a  nursery  school  was  needed  was  undisputed,  but  how 
to  get  it  was  another  story.  Agencies  which  had  promoted 
nurseries  elsewhere  either  were  unable  to  do  so  here  or  were 
not  interested.  The  Municipal  Division  of  Recreation  had 
a  center  in  the  district  with  suitable  space  for  a  nursery 
but  it  had  no  precedent  for  operating  one. 

Precedent  or  no  precedent  two  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  division,  one  of  them  the  superintendent  of  the  center, 
set  about  turning  that  vacant  space  into  a  nursery  to  serve 
the  neighborhood.  They  had  slight  knowledge  of  nursery 
procedure  and  no  money,  but  such  trifling  matters  did  not 
deter  them.  Their  first  step  was  to  visit  nurseries  all  over 
town  and  accumulate  advice  and  suggestions.  Each  bit  of 
advice,  even  the  laconic  "don'ts,"  fortified  their  determi- 
nation to  go  ahead.  Indeed  their  enthusiasm  ran  so  high 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  it  short  of  a  beginning  in  the 
purchase  of  equipment.  The  Salvation  Army's  used  furni- 
ture store  yielded  a  victrola  for  which  the  two  enthusiasts, 
who  now  called  themselves  the  Founders,  put  down  their 
own  money. 


Thus  an  idea  and  a  victrola  began  a  nursery. 

At  the  Child  Health  Association,  the  founders  got  in- 
valuable advice  from  the  nursery  school  specialist  who  was 
all  too  aware  of  nurseries  operating  with  poor  facilities, 
and  with  small  regard  for  proper  nursery  school  procedures 
or  reasonable  standards.  Immediately,  the  founders  prom- 
ised themselves  that  they  would  have  a  properly  operated 
nursery  or  none  at  all. 

The  room  at  the  Recreation  Center  passed  the  first  test 
of  the  nursery  school  specialist.  It  was  large  enough,  the 
lighting  was  good,  it  had  regular  heat  and  suitable  toilet 
facilities.  True,  the  woodwork  was  dingy,  the  plaster 
broken,  the  windows  curtainless,  and  there  was  no  money 
for  fresh  paper,  paint  or  curtains.  But  by  this  time  the  spirit 
"to  do  or  die"  was  strong  within  the  founders  so  both 
promised,  with  more  assurance  than  they  felt,  that  those 
things  would  be  taken  care  of  in  short  order. 

And  they  were.  WPA  and  municipal  employes  washed 
the  walls ;  employes  of  the  Center  pocketed  their  pride  and 
begged  money  from  their  friends  to  buy  material  for  cur- 
tains. The  nursery  school  specialist  herself  sent  in  the  wall- 
paper to  cover  the  broken  plaster. 

Furniture,   tables  and   chairs  built  to  nursery  specifica- 
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tions,  were  absolutely  necessary.  One  of  the  founders  hap- 
pily was  able  to  lay  hands  on  some  scrap  lumber.  Several 
autoloads  of  this  discarded  material,  several  days  of  diligent 
and  careful  labor  by  WPA  craft  leaders,  and  a  little  money 
provided  by  the  other  founder,  produced  within  two  weeks 
chairs  and  tables  enough  for  fifteen  children — the  number 
with  which,  it  had  been  agreed,  the  nursery  should  open. 
However,  before  that  happy  day  arrived  the  limit  had  been 
raised  to  thirty. 

THE  problem  of  trained  leadership  was  not  so  easy.  Two 
WPA  recreation  teachers  were  available,  but  neither 
had  had  special  nursery  training.  However,  they  were  in- 
tensely interested  and  eager  to  learn  and  willing  to  cram 
in  the  two  weeks  that  remained  before  the  nursery  could 
open.  They  read  suggested  materials,  visited  accredited  nur- 
series to  observe  procedures  and  techniques,  and  had  special 
instruction  from  the  nursery  specialist  whose  enthusiasm 
by  this  time  equaled  that  of  the  two  founders.  By  the  time 
the  nursery  opened,  another  teacher,  this  one  with  nursery 
experience,  had  been  found  and  assigned. 

One  very  important  and  necessary  requirement  for  nur- 
sery schools  nearly  stopped  the  project.  Each  child  must  be 
examined  by  a  doctor,  and  be  immunized  against  smallpox 
and  diphtheria  before  he  could  become  a  member  of  the 
nursery.  How?  Where?  The  founders  had  no  money  to 
pay  a  doctor,  and  few  of  the  parents  could  afford  these 
medical  services.  The  answer,  if  any,  would  have  to  be 
found  in  the  child  clinics  of  the  city  health  department. 
The  commissioner  of  health  was  approached.  Could  he 
set  aside  a  certain  period  each  week  for  candidates  for  the 
nursery  to  go  to  their  nearest  clinic  for  examination  and 
inoculations?  The  reply  was  definitely,  "No."  "Why?" 
asked  the  founders.  All  the  answers  came  without  hesita- 
tion:  lack  of  facilities,  lack  of  personnel,  lack  of  funds,  all 
the  lacks  so  well  known  by  every  city  department.  The 
founders  knew  them  all,  but  just  the  same  they  had  to 
have  a  doctor.  What  ever  made  the  commissioner  of 
health  change  his  mind  they  never  will  know,  but  change 
it  he  did,  sending  them  to  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  with 
the  word  that  if  it  could  help  it  had  the  commissioner's 
permission. 

That  division  chief  looked  doubtful,  shook  his  head,  mur- 
mured that  it  was  practically  impossible;  and  then  said  that 
the  nursery  could  have  the  services  of  the  child  specialist 
and  psychiatrist  and  a  special  nurse  for  one  morning  clinic 
each  week  in  the  Recreation  Center  itself!  After  the  first 
moment  of  triumph,  the  founders  realized  that  this  meant 
new  and  unplanned  for  responsibilities.  A  room  for  the 
clinic  must  be  prepared  and  equipped  with  furniture,  and 
such  apparatus  as  a  clinical  scale  with  a  measuring  rod 
provided. 

There  was  no  question  about  it  now,  money  had  to  be 
found ;  the  two  zealots  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could  with- 
out funds.  With  pencil  and  paper  and  a  good  deal  of  trepi- 
dation they  listed  the  equipment  still  required  and  the 
amount  needed  for  each  item  and  sent  it,  with  an  SOS,  to 
the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Within  three  weeks  came  a 
check  for  the  full  amount,  seventy-one  beautiful  dollars 
each  destined  to  do  the  work  of  ten.  The  dispensary  was 
fitted  up  with  secondhand  furniture ;  the  nursery  itself 
with  shelves  stocked  with  puzzles,  paints,  books,  victrola 
records  and  so  on.  The  nursery  was  almost  ready  and  the 
founders  were  broke  again. 


Not  to  prolong  the  suspense,  the  nursery  finally  and 
actually  opened  with  seven  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  five  with  normal  or  above  normal  I.Q.'s.  Week 
by  week  more  were  admitted  until  the  maximum  of  thirty 
were  registered.  A  waiting  list  was  then  established  to  per- 
mit replacements  without  delay.  Supplies  came  from  various 
sources.  The  WPA  toy  project  sent  a  truckload  of  play 
furniture  and  games;  the  councilman  of  the  ward  chipped 
in  funds  for  milk,  cod  liver  oil,  and  fruit  juices  for  six 
months. 

After  a  few  months,  the  aid  of  the  Parent  and  Health 
Association  was  enlisted  and  the  services  of  a  parent 
education  teacher  obtained.  The  mothers  were  gradually 
brought  into  the  Mother's  Club  which,  as  it  grew,  took  over 
many  responsibilities  including  voluntary  support  of  the 
"kitty"  from  which  new  toys  and  supplies  were  purchased. 
On  holidays  when  parties  were  given  for  the  children,  the 
mothers  brought  cakes  and  cookies  and  all  the  trimmings, 
decorated  a  table  and  served  tea  to  visitors. 

Gradually  new  activities  were  introduced  into  the  pro- 
gram; nature  study,  interpretive  dancing,  painting,  model- 
ing, and  so  on.  For  a  regular  period  each  day,  barring  rain, 
the  children  visited  the  small  children's  playground  on  thp 
federal  housing  project  across  the  street. 

A  year  after  the  opening  of  the  nursery,  a  new  group  of 
children  was  formed  to  use  the  same  room  and  equipment 
for  the  afternoon  period.  Around  this  group  sprang  up 
another  Mothers'  Club,  which  often  met  with  the  original 
one  on  matters  of  common  interest. 

From  the  doctor,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  one  physical 
and  mental  examination  of  the  children  and  continued  to 
make  examinations  periodically,  comes  reports  of  the  marked 
progress  that  the  children  have  made.  The  mothers  too 
bring  in  regular  reports  on  the  progress  and  changes  they 
observe  in  the  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parents 
have  benefited.  In  their  daily  visits  to  the  Recreation  Center 
to  bring  and  call  for  their  children  they  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  practical  and  social  activities  that  the  center 
offers  for  adults,  particularly  the  sewing  classes  in  the 
afternoons  and  the  games,  dances  and  social  affairs  in  the 
evenings.  Older  children  of  these  families  enroll  in  the 
classes  held  in  the  afternoons. 

IN  looking  back,  both  founders  feel  they  were  shining 
examples  of  "fools  rushing  in,"  since  at  the  beginning 
neither  one  of  them  had  any  idea  of  the  proportions  that 
their  idea  finally  assumed.  Certainly  in  planning  a  nursery 
for  twenty-odd  children,  they  did  not  foresee  that  through 
it  a  well  organized  parents'  group  would  develop ;  that 
before  they  were  finished  agencies  which  never  before  had 
worked  together  would  combine  their  efforts;  nor  that 
through  the  nursery,  wider  contacts  would  be  made  with 
the  neighborhood  and  a  better  leisure  time  program  built 
up  for  the  residents. 

Many  problems  remain  to  be  met.  Staff  still  is  furnished 
by  WPA,  a  fact  which  presents  constant  problems  of  un- 
certainty. In  the  next  year  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
place  the  nursery  on  a  self-supporting  and  permanent  basis 
without  undue  strain  on  the  parents.  The  mothers  already 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  salary  of  a  part-time 
teacher.  The  nursery  was  born  out  of  the  determination  of 
the  founders;  it  has  prospered  out  of  the  cooperation  and 
zeal  of  every  one  who  has  had  contact  with  it.  There  still 
is  enough  of  all  three  qualities  to  carry  it  forward. 
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Up  by  the  Bootstraps 

By  MARTHA  PARRISH 

Staff,  State  Welfare  Board,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


SKETCHY  in  matters  of  formal  professional  education 
and  of  supervised  field  work,  the  Mary  Browns  and 
Jim  Smiths  of  Florida,  carrying  cases  by  the  hundreds, 
are  responsible  for  practically  the  entire  performance  of 
what  the  public  in  that  state,  and  I  suspect  in  a  good  many 
others,  is  learning  to  call  social  work.  The  Marys  and  Jims 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  themselves  social  workers.  To  do 
otherwise  would,  it  seems  to  them,  be  straining  at  a  gnat. 
They  have  no  delusions  of  grandeur  in  taking  a  title  to 
which,  technically  speaking,  they  have  no  claim,  and  they 
know  full  well  that  the  technical  gaps  in  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  training  probably  never  will  be  filled.  But  given 
the  job  to  be  done  and  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  it,  the 
whole  matter  of  "a  rose  by  any  other  name"  does  not  seem 
overwhelmingly  important.  What  is  important  to  Florida's 
Marys  and  Jims  is  that  they  should  make  themselves  better 
social  workers  and  should  not  be  too  humble-minded  while 
they  are  about  it. 

Since  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to  do  very  much  about 
helping  the  social  workers  build  up  their  collective  status 
and  their  individual  morale,  a  little  group  of  them  decided 
to  go  to  work  by  their  own  bootstraps.  The  result  was  a 
sort  of  spontaneous  combustion  that  burst  out  in  the  1938 
meeting  of  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  from 
which,  small  at  the  start  but  spunky,  emerged  the  Florida 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  Now  at  last  the  Mary 
Browns  have  something  to  list  on  personnel  applications  in 
that  hitherto  depressingly  vacant  space  labeled  "professional 
organizations,"  and  the  listing  is  beginning  to  mean  some- 
thing in  Florida. 

Until  the  new  association  "combusted"  into  existence  the 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  had  been  about  the  only 
statewide,  inclusive  body  in  which  everyone  could  hold 
membership  and  supposedly  participate.  But  the  conference 
was  not  geared  to  afford  participation  to  the  hundreds  of 
new  workers  who  have  come  into  the  field  these  last  several 
years,  nor  could  it,  because  it  is  a  once-a-year-event,  hope  to 
meet  in  its  three-day-sessions  the  insistent  demand  for  more 
professional  stimulation.  There  was  some  general  feeling, 
also,  that  the  conference  had  failed  to  keep  in  step  with  the 
concerns  of  the  larger  group  of  workers,  the  Marys  and 
Jims,  to  many  of  whom,  especially  those  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions, it  represented  the  major  professional  contact  of  the 
year.  Nobody  asked  Mary's  and  Jim's  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  their  desire  to  make  the  conference  more  effective 
and  realistic  was  an  immediate  issue  in  the  1938  meeting. 
Distrusted  at  first  by  many  of  the  standbys  who  had  man- 
aged the  conference  for  years,  the  new-born  association 
spoke  up  for  itself,  told  the  program  committee  of  the  1939 
conference  what  it  wanted,  and  finally  proved  itself  a  force 
In  reshaping  the  conference  scheme.  The  1939  meeting  ad- 
mittedly "belonged  to  the  workers." 

In  more  populous  areas,  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  is  in  a  position  to  exert  leadership  among  so- 
cial workers  who  are  not  in  its  membership.  But  in  Florida 
the  AASW  has  hoed  a  hard  row.  Its  membership  is  almost 
microscopic  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  social  workers 


on  the  job.  A  few  of  its  members  held  that  something  could 
be  done  in  actively  guiding  a  broader  organization,  but  they 
were  snowed  under  by  the  terrific  distances  that  prevented 
chapter  discussion  and  by  many  conservatives  who  had  been 
cautious  too  long.  In  the  past  year  the  Florida  chapter  of 
the  AASW  has  done  much  to  improve  its  own  internal 
structure,  and  has  worked  closely  with  the  new  association 
in  which  some  of  its  members  are  active  participants.  One 
of  the  aims  of  the  new  group  is  to  acquaint  its  members 
with  AASW  membership  requirements  and  to  stimulate 
more  of  them  to  qualify.  The  AASW  is  growing  to  appre- 
ciate this  and  to  see  the  association  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing professional  development. 

WHILE  some  conservatives  gasped  at  the  sudden  deci- 
sion, the  doors  of  the  Florida  Association  were  thrown 
open  to  public  health  nurses,  juvenile  court  judges,  Salva- 
tion Army  workers,  visitors  and  case  workers  in  all  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  everyone  else  who  could  be  con- 
sidered a  full  time  employe  with  a  main  job  in  the  broad 
field  of  social  work.  In  many  rural  counties  there  is  only  one 
"welfare"  worker  and  a  public  health  nurse  to  carry  the 
entire  burden.  In  urban  areas  there  are,  as  everywhere,  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  social  workers,  but  through  the  state 
as  a  whole  there  is  an  appalling  scarcity  of  trained  person- 
nel. Most  of  the  people  on  the  job  have  little  professional 
contact  and  stimulation.  In  some  urban  areas  where  discus- 
sion groups  would  have  been  possible,  no  one  had  had  the 
initiative  to  organize  them.  A  few  of  the  larger  cities  had 
luncheon  clubs  of  one  kind  or  another  which  provided  pro- 
fessional contacts  of  a  sort.  But,  by  and  large,  contacts  in 
any  broad  sense  were  limited  to  the  yearly  state  conference. 

Florida  looks  small  on  the  map,  but  due  to  its  peculiar 
shape  the  actual  distances  between  its  boundaries  run  into 
surprising  mileage.  The  casual  tourist  is  unaware  that  Flor- 
ida includes  much  more  than  points  between  Miami,  West 
Palm  Beach  and  St.  Petersburg.  A  very  different  Florida 
is  known  to  the  social  workers.  Florida  is  a  part  of  the 
legendary  deep  South  of  cotton  and  tobacco  fields,  slavery- 
time  Negroes,  ante-bellum  mansions,  sharecroppers  and  pel- 
lagra. It  follows  that  there  are  widely  differing  kinds  of 
social  work  to  be  done  and  that  there  are  many  species  of 
social  workers  on  the  job.  To  weld  such  a  diversified  group 
into  a  statewide  organization  with  any  degree  of  unity 
seemed  almost  impossible,  but  by  starting  where  they  found 
themselves,  the  Florida  social  workers  are  traveling  toward 
that  goal. 

They  started  at  the  1938  conference  with  a  simple  an- 
nouncement of  an  extra-program  meeting  for  everyone 
interested  in  an  organization.  The  enthusiasts  who  came 
hastily  drafted  and  adopted  a  constitution,  elected  officers 
and  went  back  home  to  drum  up  interest  in  forming  local 
associations.  Local  groups  are  the,  all  important  feature  of 
the  association.  The  state  organization  is  intended  only  to 
bind  the  local  groups  together  under  a  central  name,  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  suggestions  and  membership  ques- 
tions, and  to  stimulate  professional  interest  by  helping  in 
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program  making  and  in  the  more  ambitious  study  plans. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  is  stated  in  its  constitution : 
"To  give  representation  to  all  persons  employed  in  social 
welfare  work  in  Florida  and  to  improve  standards  of  social 
work ;  to  better  social  conditions  by  discussion  and  action ; 
to  encourage  active  participation  in  the  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  and  similar  programs,  and  to  interpret  social 
work  and  its  aims  to  the  general  public." 

THE  association's  beginnings  were  very,  very  small  and 
at  times  discouraging.  But  gradually  local  associations 
were  formed  and  although  many  an  obstacle  popped  up,  in- 
terest never  flagged.  Rural  counties  banded  together  to 
scrape  up  enough  social  workers  for  a  "local." 

During  the  period  between  the  1938  and  1939  state  con- 
ferences, while  the  new  association  wobbled  about  on  its 
unsteady  legs  and  tried  to  demonstrate  to  a  dubious  audience 
that  it  could  learn  to  walk,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
electric  about  the  whole  social  work  atmosphere  in  Florida. 
Some  of  the  social  workers  feared  the  electricity  in  the  air, 
mistook  it  for  the  oncoming  of  a  union,  and  made  dire 
prophecies  that  the  CIO  was  getting  us,  or  soon  would.  But 
the  Florida  social  workers  do  not,  it  appears,  want  a  union. 
Somehow,  the  idea  of  a  union  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  Florida's  social  workers.  They  cannot 
visualize  nurses,  county  health  unit  doctors,  social  work 
teachers,  Salvation  Army  folk,  county  welfare  people,  work- 
ers in  private  and  public  agencies,  Red  Cross  executives,  the 
whole  heterogeneous  lot,  bound  together  in  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivity characterized  by  unions  as  they  know  them.  These 
people  are  engrossed  in  improving  their  own  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  they  believe  that  if  they  do  just  that  their  worth 
will  be  recognized  on  its  merit  without  forcing  its  acknowl- 
edgment by  pressure  methods.  They  feel  that  the  functions 
of  most  unions,  however  meritorious,  simply  do  not  fit  in 
with  what  social  workers  in  Florida  require  at  this  stage 
in  their  development. 

No  organizers  went  forth  to  promote  the  new  associa- 
tion. Almost  the  entire  job  of  getting  local  associations 
started  was  accomplished  by  correspondence.  Attending  the 
process  were  the  usual  troubles  that  hamper  most  new 
groups — pressure  of  other  work,  difficulty  in  offering  inter- 
esting programs  and,  in  rural  areas,  the  distances  to  be 
traveled  to  meetings.  The  work  of  organization  has  not 
been  finished  even  now;  a  few  areas  still  are  without  local 
associations.  However,  of  Florida's  sixty-seven  counties, 
fifty-nine  are  represented  in  the  present  membership  of  433, 
banded  together  into  twenty  local  associations.  Dues  are 
$1  a  year. 

Some  of  the  local  organizations  found  their  first  fruit- 
ful activity  in  a  prodigious  amount  of  getting  acquainted 
with  their  own  community  resources  and  with  each  other, 
and  in  stimulating  better  cooperation  between  agencies. 
Others  have  been  able  to  embark  on  a  series  of  study 
courses,  occasionally  with  outside  speakers  and  always  with 
very  active  discussion.  One  group  paid  for  an  institute 
leader.  Others  have  visited  and  observed  institutions.  Most 
of  the  groups  have  started  modest  circulating  libraries,  and 
all  of  them  are  campaigning  for  more  widespread  use  of 
professional  publications.  The  program  of  the  association's 
education  and  training  committee  includes  dissemination  of 
information  about  schools  of  social  work ;  a  study  of  the 
education,  experience,  and  duties  of  all  association  members ; 
help  in  planning  for  periodic  institutes. 

Without  sane  leadership  the  association  might  well  have 


strayed  into  deep  pitfalls,  but  the  guidance  provided  by  the 
executive  committee  and  by  Kenneth  Van  der  Hules,  state 
president,  has  been  both  sane  and  popular. 

The  association,  now  just  a  fraction  over  a  year  old, 
makes  no  claim  to  having  worked  miracles.  But  certainly  it 
has  had  a  measurable  effect  on  its  own  members,  and  in 
some  places  has  improved  community  understanding  of  who, 
why,  and  what  is  a  social  worker.  Not  so  long  ago  Mary 
and  Jim  sat  back  meekly,  did  their  jobs  and  kept  their  ques- 
tions for  each  other  when  the  psychiatric  social  worker,  im- 
ported for  a  brief  day  or  two  at  the  state  conference,  used 
terms  they  did  not  understand.  Now  they  do  not  hesitate  at 
all  to  ask  the  imported  speaker  to  explain  himself  and  to 
suggest  study  material  for  their  local  discussion  group  so 
that  they  will  understand  him  better  the  next  time.  Instead 
of  hanging  around  on  the  edges  of  the  1939  conference, 
looking  on  while  the  big-wigs  ran  things  and  trotting  to 
meetings  in  which  they  took  no  part,  Mary  and  Jim  were 
very  busy,  their  old  diffidence  and  unsureness  forgotten  in 
their  assumption  of  responsibility,  through  their  association, 
for  making  the  conference  vital  and  realistic. 

Back  at  home,  every  Mary  and  Jim  has  some  active  role 
in  the  regular  meetings  and  programs  of  their  local  associa- 
tion. Some  shy  souls,  typed  as  "uninterested  in  professional 
development"  and  "lacking  in  initiative,"  have  caught  from 
the  prevalent  electricity  the  spark  they  needed  to  set  them 
off  into  personal  stock-taking  and  self-improvement.  Mis- 
understandings and  friction  between  personalities  have  been 
ironed  out  by  friendly  association,  and  initiative  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  discovery  that  working  toward  a  common 
goal  can  mean  more  than  so  many  words. 

Mary  and  Jim  are  pulling  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps  in  Florida,  and  are  finding  in  the  process  the 
satisfactions  and  growth  that  go  with  any  self-accomplish- 
ment. Mary-out-in-the-sticks  no  longer  is  a  lone  figure  bat- 
tling the  problems  of  an  isolated  county  without  even  an 
understanding  ear  into  which  to  pour  her  troubles.  She  may 
have  to  drive  across  two  counties  to  get  that  ear,  but  she  is 
sure  of  finding  it,  sure  of  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas  with  a 
dozen  or  so  other  Marys  and  Jims  up  against  many  of  the 
same  problems. 

THE  executives  and  supervisors  of  the  social  agencies  have 
welcomed  the  new- association  and  themselves  belong  to 
it  and  participate  actively.  However,  to  insure  the  essen- 
tially democratic  nature  of  the  association  and  its  control 
and  direction  by  the  Marys  and  Jims  who  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  its  membership,  the  constitution  stipulates 
that  only  three  of  the  nine  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  only  one  of  the  officers  can  be  persons  "em- 
ployed primarily  in  an  executive  position." 

After  watching  the  new  association  for  a  year,  some  of 
the  conservative  big-shots  who  died  the  hardest  over  the 
whole  thing  are  persuaded  that  there  really  isn't  anything 
sinister  about  an  organization  by,  of,  and  for  Mary  and 
Jim.  Some  of  them  who  joined  up  in  the  first  days  with 
the  pious  intention  of  being  "aware"  of  what  was  happen- 
ing and  of  preventing  anything  very  awful,  have  remained 
to  work  wholeheartedly  and  to  become  the  association's 
loudest  boosters.  They  have  discovered  that  while  Mary  and 
Jim  may  make  mistakes  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  their 
thinking  processes,  and  that  in  the  strength  of  association 
at  the  level  of  common  aspiration  and  experience  is  a  vitality 
and  drive  that  holds  rich  promise  for  the  development  of 
Florida  social  workers  and  of  Florida  social  work. 
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SOMETHING  like  a  curtain  call, 
it  seems,  is  expected  from  a  presi- 
dent  of   the   National   Conference 
of  Social  Work.  All  of  us  who  took  part 
in  the  June  meetings  at  Buffalo  can  now 
look  back  at  them  through  the  lattice  of 
our  everyday  work. 

The  way  they  look  to  me  is  that  we 
have  created  an  extraordinary  instru- 
ment for  contact  and  exchange,  for  the 
stimulus  that  comes  from  hearing  origi- 
nal experience,  scientific  foragings  and 
the  hail  of  creative  leadership.  Clearly 
we  have  put  to  use  the  values  which 
come  of  a  conference  which  has  chosen 
to  stick  to  its  last  as  a  mechanism  for 
minds  to  meet.  But  contrariwise,  the 
times  we  live  in,  playing  a  harsh  light 
on  our  Buffalo  meetings,  showed  how 
lame  we  are  as  social  workers  in  develop- 
ing implements  for  concerted  action. 

THIS  CAME  OVER   ME   A   FEW  DAYS  AFTER 

my  return,  when  a  Montesorri  teacher 
happened  to  sit  opposite  me  at  dinner  at 
Henry  Street  Settlement.  She  had  been 
an  exile,  first  in  Geneva  and  then  in 
Minorca  until  the  Spanish  war  overtook 
her  there.  Now  in  New  York  she  was 
telling  not  of  her  own  encounters  with 
persecution  or  conquest,  but  of  what  had 
happened  to  two  elderly  aunts  of  hers. 
Nazi  agents  who  visited  them  had,  be- 
fore they  left,  smashed  into  fragments  a 
cabinet  full  of  delicate  China,  heirlooms 
the  family  had  treasured  for  three  gene- 
rations. They  ran  their  knives  quite  as 
wantonly  through  the  ancient  leather  of 
carved  chairs  in  the  living  room  and 
overturned  shelves  of  crockery.  This  was 
like  an  intimate  footnote  to  the  self- 
imposed  restraint  of  the  overseas  speaker 
at  our  final  luncheon  at  Buffalo,  who 
spoke  in  terms  of  her  American  obser- 
vations, and  only  those,  because  the 
countrywide  scheme  of  social  work  which 
she  had  built  up  in  twenty  years  was  like 
a  hostage  she  must  protect. 

If  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  going  to 
happen  here,  it  will  be  because  we  have 
strengthened  our  own  democracy  at 
home.  Social  workers  are  building  de- 
fense lines  in  our  daily  work  as  truly  as 
the  English  do  when  they  dig  trenches  in 
the  parks.  But  dugouts  for  safety's  sake 
never  won  a  war.  There  is  call  for 
salients  of  concerted  and  determined  ac- 
tion if  we  are  to  count  as  we  should. 

WE  MET  AT  BUFFALO  WITH  MASS  UN- 
employment,  like  a  footsore  centipede, 
dragging  its  way  into  a  tenth  year;  with 
both  emergency  and  long  range  measures 
stalling  and  backfiring  at  national  and 
state  legislatures;  with  democracy  itself 
disparaged  in  the  world  at  large  as  a 
way  of  life  and  work,  anachronistic  as 
a  dirt  road. 

Nonetheless,  to  me  a  tough,  affirmative 
spirit  mantled  the  familiar  framework 
of  our  Conference  program,  crowning  the 
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evening  sessions,  sending  out  fresh  shoots 
in  mornings  set  aside  for  our  six  main 
sections  and  (this  year)  a  dozen  special 
committees,  and  in  afternoons  given  over 
to  forty-nine  associated  groups  and  to 
impromptu  meetings.  This  gave  a  sense 
of  a  recurrent  and  positive  theme  at 
Buffalo,  due  in  part  to  correlated  plan- 
ning by  the  Conference  committees,  in 
part  to  scores  of  suggestions  that  our 
secretary,  Howard  Knight,  had  long  since 
elicited  from  the  membership,  and  in  part 
spontaneously  to  what  Miss  Addams  once 
called  "education  by  the  current  event." 
It  was  as  if  some  inner  spring  against 
tiredness  and  disillusionment  had  recoiled 
among  social  workers  themselves. 

FOR   MY   PART,   AT  THE  OPENING   SESSION 

I  had  spoken  of  the  blend  of  individual 
initiative  and  team  play  which,  we  like 
to  think,  sprang  alike  from  the  settlement 
of  my  native  middlewest.  The  thirty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
ceding Conference  in  Buffalo  (1909)  had 
seen  our  new  profession  catch  those 
fresh  initiatives  that  come  when  a  calling 
is  crossed  with  science.  Social  case  work, 
for  example,  drew  on  the  discoveries  of 
physicians,  psychologists,  psychiatrists 
and  contributed  in  turn  to  those  disci- 
plines. That  was  team  work ;  and  even 
more  was  that  mustering  of  forces  by 
our  pioneers  who  made  common  cause 
with  progressive  lawyers  and  doctors, 
business  men,  labor  leaders,  club  women, 
teachers.  Otherwise  we  never  would  have 
launched  the  preventive  movements  that 
grappled  with  tuberculosis,  child  labor, 
housing,  industrial  accidents  and  the  like. 

Today  we  see  current  aspects  of  this 
process  at  work  as  other  vocations  are 
drawn  into  the  new  public  welfare  and 
security  services.  We  see  it  too  in  the  re- 
cent countrywide  study  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Schools  of  Social  Work  into 
the  need  for  all-round  training  in  com- 
munity relationships.  We  see  it  in  the 
growing-pains  of  our  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers;  in  the  rise  of  the 
service  unions  and  the  spread  of  unre- 
stricted organizations  such  as  the  younger 
generation  in  Florida  have  thrown  them- 
selves into.  Josephine  Wilkins  told  us  at 
Buffalo  how  yeast  and  insight  have  been 
brought  together  in  Georgia  through  the 
team  play  of  everyday  organizations  from 
churches  to  farm  and  fraternal  bodies. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Consumers'  League, 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
the  "YW,"  state  conferences  of  social 
work  like  California's,  and  a  score  of 


more  specialized  organizations  have  built 
up  impressive  nuclei  for  opportune  re- 
search and  cooperative  effort — especially 
in  the  field  of  law  administration.  But  by 
and  large,  neither  nationally,  nor  state  by 
state,  can  we  be  said  to  have  applied  in 
this  new  epoch  of  expanding  public  activi- 
ties the  precedents  set  long  ago  by  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  in  following  them 
through,  as  their  primary  function. 

THIS    WAS    BROUGHT    HOME    TO    US    IN- 

escapably  at  Buffalo.  While  the  Confer- 
ence was  in  session  Congressional  action 
was  hanging  fire  on  public  assistance  and 
the  social  insurances,  on  the  WPA  and 
the  white  collar  projects,  on  wages  and 
hours  and  labor  relations,  on  the  Na- 
tional Health  bill  to  round  out  the  Social 
Security  program. 

Yet  obviously,  there  is  no  general  for- 
mation of  lay  and  professional  workers 
— on  all  fours  with  this  Conference  of 
ours — committed  to  an  overall  cognizance 
of  these  and  similar  measures,  so  that  it 
may  come  to  grips  with  what  is  weak 
and  wasteful  in  performance  or  proposal, 
can  seize  on  what  is  promising  and  strike 
out  for  long  plans.  In  some  of  those 
fields  there  is  no  effective  national  salient 
whatever;  and  it  is  not  understating  it 
to  say  that  in  none  of  them  is  there  an 
organization  with  sufficient  resources  and 
membership  to  hold  out  against  forces 
that  would  degrade  or  ditch  such  meas- 
ures at  the  legislative  level. 

Nevertheless,  the  federal-state  ser- 
vices at  stake  are  of  a  sort  espoused 
before  our  Conference  for  a  third  of  a 
century.  Enacted  at  length  under  spur  of 
the  depression,  they  are  charged  with 
nothing  less  than  the  reinforcement  of 
badly  shaken  footholds  of  livelihood  and 
citizenship  in  American  democracy. 

In  my  address,  I  tried  to  turn  the  sit- 
uation right-side-up;  to  put  it  in  terms 
not  only  of  grievous  social  injury  but  of 
opportunity,  of  where  we  as  social  work- 
ers can  take  hold.  So  long  as  we  fail  to 
implement  ourselves,  in  common  with 
socially-minded  citizens  everywhere,  with 
agencies  that  can  count  at  city  hall  and 
county  seat,  state  and  national  capitals, 
so  long  shall  we  leave  isolated  public 
social  workers  out  on  the  limb  of  the 
spoils  system;  so  long  shall  we  risk  the 
scuttling  of  permanent  plans. 

THIS   THEN,    IS   WHAT    I    READ    BETWEEN 

the  lines  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at 
Buffalo — -the  object  lesson  of  this  great 
perennial  gathering  we  call  our  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  with- 
in its  self-imposed  limits  as  a  discussion 
body  has  more  than  proved  its  mettle 
and  which  makes  its  recurring  contribu- 
tion as  an  educational  force. 

What  we  need  are  tools  to  match  it  in 
the  field  of  social  action. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  STATESMANSHIP  reached  by  the  76th  Congress 
in  the  field  of  social  legislation  has  been  in  its  handling  to  date  of  social  secur- 
ity amendments.  Probably  the  lowest  level  was  its  handling  of  the  relief  problem. 
Most  significant  social  security  amendments  are  those 
dealing  with  the  old  age  insurance  system  which  has  been 
broadened  and  liberalized  to  provide  increased  security  to 
millions  of  American  families.  Notable  advances  have  also 
been  made  in  public  assistance,  especially  in  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  worthwhile  advances  in  the  extension 
of  health  programs.  Significant  was  the  concern  on  the 
part  of  members  of  Congress  that  state  agencies  admin- 
istering unemployment  compensation  and  public  assistance 
be  required  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  objectivity  to 
administer  them  in  accordance  with  a  merit  system. 
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NEW     SECURITY    ADMINISTRATOR:     Political     com- 
mentators   on    the    appointment    of    Paul    V.    McNutt    as 
the  new   Federal   Security  Administrator   have   sufficiently 
ventilated  what  they  consider  its  political  implications.  Without  going  into  that  aspect, 
something  should  be  said  here  about  his  background  and  experience. 

As  Governor  of  Indiana,  Mr.  McNutt 
formulated  a  state  program  for  cooper- 
ating with  the  Social  Security  Act  even 
before  it  was  enacted  by  Congress.  He 
took  the  lead  in  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and*  in  mod- 
ernizing the  state's  machinery  for  han- 
dling welfare  problems  he  utilized  the 
technical  advice  of  such  well-qualified 
experts  as  Frank  Bane,  Fred  K.  Hoeh- 


ler,  and  Clyde  White.  He  has  indicated 
in  the  past  a  concern  for  the  correction 
of  present  inequalities  and  injustices  in- 
herent in  a  categorical  public  assistance 
program.  Mr.  McNutt  has  shown  him- 
self an  able  administrator. 

McNUTT  APPOINTMENTS:  Most 
significant  acts  of  the  new  Federal 
Security  Administrator  have  been  his 
appointments.  All  of  them  are  tech- 
nically well-qualified  and  of  undoubted 
competence.  For  example,  Wayne  Coy, 
assistant  security  administrator,  ably  ad- 
ministered relief  and  welfare  in  Indiana; 
Mary  Switzer,  assistant  to  Mr.  McNutt, 
was  right-hand  lady  to  Josephine  Roche 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  to  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare. 

OLD  AGE  INSURANCE:  Hidden  away 
among  obscure  legalistic  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
which  passed  the  Senate  are  some  inno- 
cent phrases  representing  a  quiet  but 
substantial  victory  for  the  economists  of 
the  "spending"  school.  This  group  fa- 
vored greater  benefits  during  1940  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  recovery  and  raising 
the  national  income  by  increasing  con- 
sumers' purchasing  power.  Introduced  by 
Senator  La  Follette  at  the  last  moment, 
these  amendments  double  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  qualifying  in  1940  over  those 


qualifying  under  the  House  plan.  Few 
realized  the  significance  of  these  amend- 
ments for  the  payment  schedules  were 
not  changed  by  the  Senate,  but  by  the 
lowering  of  the  minimum  qualifying  pe- 
riod to  six  quarters,  over  300,000  addi- 
tional elderly  people  became  eligible. 
Under  the  La  Follette  amendments,  in 
1940  old  age  insurance  payments  amount- 
ing to  $1 14  million  will  be  paid  to  640,- 
000  people.  In  1945  benefit  payments  will 
rise  to  about  $800  million. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES:    A  measure 

which  is  hailed  as  the  most  significant 
step  since  the  Pendleton  Act,  the 
Hatch  "clean  politics"  bill  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  menace  to  dem- 
ocratic institutions — the  unrepresentative 
character  of  party  machinery  (local,  state 
and  national)  which  is  controlled  by  of- 
fice holders.  Abroad,  this  situation  per- 
mits unrepresentative  dictatorships  to 
flourish.  The  National  Socialist  Party  in 
Germany,  the  Fascist  Party  in  Italy  and 
the  Communist  Party  in  Russia  would 
fall  apart  in  a  month  if  office  holders 
were  barred  from  active  party  manage- 
ment. President  Roosevelt  did  not  ac- 
tively support  the  bill,  but  he  has  been 
quoted  as  expressing  his  approval  and 
his  belief  that  party  strength  lies  in 
something  more  substantial  than  the  ac- 
tivities of  office  holders.  Senator  Hatch 
did  not  have  the  interests  of  any  particu- 
lar candidate  in  mind  in  introducing  his 
bill.  He  has  urged  the  outlawing  of 
pernicious  political  activities  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  His  bill  was  formulated  in 
1936  and  first  introduced  in  January 
1937.  Backed  by  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League,  this  measure  is  a 
long  step  towards  the  extension  of  civil 
service  to  all  non-policy  determining  fed- 
eral positions.  With  postmasters  and 


collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  their 
deputies  barred  from  political  activity, 
the  backbone  of  the  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  has  been 
broken.  Local  political  bosses  are  wor- 
ried, for  if  the  idea  spreads  and  cities 
start  passing  ordinances  prohibiting  po- 
litical activity  on  the  part  of  city  hall 
employes,  it  will  sound  the  death  knell 
of  many  a  tight  and  well-oiled  political 
machine.  When  state  and  local  govern- 
ments follow  suit,  and  precinct  and  ward 
committeemen  are  representative  citizens 
rather  than  city  hall  and  county  court 
house  payrollers,  we  will  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  a  truer  democracy. 

The  President  is  now  under  terrific 
pressure  from  political  chieftains  to  veto 
the  Hatch  bill.  As  this  is  written  they 
are  organizing  arguments  for  a  veto  on 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality.  He  is 
faced  with  a  significant  decision. 

TO  OUR  HALL  OF  FAME:  For  in- 
dividually brilliant  contributions  to  the 
development  of  social  legislation  in  1939 
the  following  members  of  Congress  de- 
serve especial  recognition:  Senator  Carl 
Hatch  for  his  leadership  in  what  is  fun- 
damentally the  most  constructive  meas- 
ure yet  passed  by  the  76th  Congress,  the 
Hatch  "clean  politics"  bill;  Senator  Rob- 
ert M.  La  Follette  for  adroit  handling 
of  the  merit  system  amendment  to  the 
social  security  act;  Congressman  Robert 
M.  McCormack  for  his  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective leadership  in  behalf  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children;  Chairman  Robert  L. 
Doughton  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  Chairman  Pat  Harrison  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  for  main- 
taining their  committee  deliberations  on 
a  high  level  of  non-partisan  factual  in- 
quiry, a  procedure  which  was  sharply  in 
contrast  with  the  narrow,  bitter,  and 
partisan  investigations  made  by  certain 
other  committees  concerned  with  equally 
important  and  complex  social  problems. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  has,  of 
course,  a  permanent  place  in  any  such 
Hall  of  Fame.  Among  those  outside 
Congress  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  liberal  social  legislation 
are:  Chairman  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  by  his  calm, 
able  and  technically  competent  manner 
of  developing  and  presenting  the  Board's 
program;  Wilbur  Cohen,  his  brilliant, 
unassuming  assistant;  and  Douglas  J. 
Brown  of  Princeton,  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
largely  responsible  for  that  group's  report. 

AU  REVOIR:  With  this  issue  "Here 
in  Washington"  bids  its  readers  farewell 
until  Congress  reconvenes. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Organized 

FOR  three  days  last  month  lay  and  medical  men  met  to- 
gether in  New  York  at  the  first  convention  of  group 
health  agencies,  called  by  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative 
Medicine.  The  medical  men,  insurgents  for  the  most  part 
already  knee-deep  in  such  enterprises,  were  there  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  proffering  medical  service  collectively. 
The  laymen — union,  farmer  and  consumer  representatives 
— were  there  to  discover  just  what  arrangements  prepaid 
medical  care  has  to  offer  them  and  to  describe  their  medical 
needs.  Though  delegates  at  the  convention  represented  all 
types  of  medical  service  plans — proprietary,  consumer  co- 
operative, union — before  the  conference  was  adjourned  a 
permanent  association  had  been  formed  to  establish  stand- 
ards to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  information,  and  other- 
wise to  further  the  prepayment  medical  care  movement. 

In  spite  of  differences  as  to  whether  the  doctor  or  patient 
should  be  in  control  of  medical  service  plans,  there  was 
general  agreement  on  fundamentals,  such  as  the  equal  im- 
portance of  quality  with  spread  of  medical  care— "no  medi- 
cal care  is  better  than  poor  medical  care" ;  the  primary  im- 
portance of  preventive  medicine — neglected  in  the  cash  in- 
demnity plans  sponsored  by  state  medical  societies;  a  belief 
in  the  ability  of  voluntary  health  plans  to  coexist  with  com- 
pulsory health  insurance — accepted  as  inevitable.  The  policy 
of  group  practice,  as  against  the  panel  system,  was  sturdily 
defended  as  "the  only  modern  way  of  practicing  medicine." 

An  announcement  made  at  the  dinner  meeting  typified 
the  present  rapid  growth  of  group  health  plans.  This  told 
of  the  coming  expansion  of  the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  the  call  from 
workers  in  that  city. 

G.  G.  Garstens 

A  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  late  June  friends  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens 
heard  with  mixed  feelings  of  his  impending  retirement  as 
executive  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Ameri- 
ca— regret  at  the  loss  of  his  active  services,  satisfaction  that 
after  long  years  of  work  he  was  to  be  relieved  of  the  ardu- 
ous obligations  of  an  exacting  job.  A  week  later  he  died, 
suddenly,  at  New  York  Hospital,  following  a  heart  attack. 
Many  people  in  many  walks  of  life  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  Dr.  Carstens'  death.  Those  who  have  lost 
most  are  the  children  of  America  whose  devoted  and  un- 
faltering champion  he  was  throughout  his  long,  useful  life. 
Like  many  of  the  older  social  workers  Dr.  Carstens  began 
as  a  teacher.  Drawn  to  social  work  he  studied  at  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  at  the  old  School  of  Philanthropy  (now 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work)  and  for  several 
years  engaged  in  family  society  work  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  In  1907  he  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  where  his  efforts 
gave  new  stature  to  the  program  of  the  organization  and 
by  example  to  similar  programs  everywhere.  In  1920  he 
was  chosen  to  head  the  newly  formed  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  its  purpose  to  improve  organized  social  service 
for  children,  especially  through  its  member  organizations 


now  numbering  more  than  300.  From  its  beginning  the 
League,  with  Dr.  Carstens  as  its  wise  and  expert  pilot,  has 
exercised  incalculable  influence  on  the  whole  field  of  child 
welfare  services  in  this  country. 

In  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Carstens'  retirement  was 
the  welcome  word  that  he  would  "carry  on"  with  next 
year's  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democ- 
racy, as  he  had  carried  on  with  the  three  preceding  White 
House  conferences.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  will  his  ripe  wisdom 
and  experience  be  more  missed  than  in  this  enterprise. 

Educators'  Ten  Points 

A  TEN-POINT  educational  program,  seeking  to 
"give  fresh  impetus  to  democracy,"  was  put  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  in  Denver  by  William  G.  Carr,  secretary  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  Outstanding  points 
of  the  program  emphasized  "systematic  education  for  home 
and  family  life,"  and  the  training  of  "efficient  consumers." 
Pointing  out  that  much  economic  education  today  deals 
with  production,  very  little  with  consumption,  Dr.  Carr 
said :  "Not  all  economic  insecurity  is  due  to  unemployment 
and  idleness.  Foolish  spending  which  yields  no  enduring 
satisfaction  or  advantage,  general  gullibility  and  thriftless- 
ness,  gambling  against  odds  which  can  be  stated  only  in 
astronomical  terms — these  undermine  economic  security  at 
all  income  levels  and  among  all  sorts  of  people."  Consumer 
education,  Dr.  Carr  submitted,  is  needed  by  both  men  and 
women,  and  "like  vocational  training,  it  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  through  the  schools." 

The  first  point  in  the  program  is  to  maintain  "the  in- 
tegrity of  American  public  education,"  particularly  to  safe- 
guard it  against  pressure  groups  seeking  to  dictate  the  cur- 
riculum or  the  method  of  instruction.  Other  sections  of 
the  proposed  program  are:  to  assist  young  people  in  meet- 
ing vocational,  health  and  other  personal  problems ;  to  bar 
no  one  from  educational  opportunity;  to  incorporate  the 
whole  program  of  education,  including  libraries  and  recre- 
ation, in  the  public  school  system ;  to  give  teachers  a  share 
in  the  development  of  school  policy ;  to  face  school  problems 
created  by  the  decline  in  birth  rate  and  immigration ;  to 
recognize  self-realization  as  the  primary  purpose  of  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy;  and,  finally,  "to  develop  a  greatly 
improved  program  of  education  for  civic  responsibility." 

Two  Scholars 

THE  50,000  volumes  of  the  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 
collection  make  one  of  the  great  treasure  troves  of  the 
Columbia  University  Library.  They  span  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics and  taxation,  and  include  items  from  medieval  man- 
uscripts to  early  Marxian  manifestos,  from  the  financial 
writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  modern  works  in  the 
terrain  that  Professor  Seligman  made  his  own.  Post-gradu- 
ate students  for  a  third  of  a  century  had  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  collection  and  its  genial  and  masterly 
collector  in  the  shelf  lined  private  library  of  his  home.  His 
courses  in  the  history  of  economics  tapped  these  sources; 
they  gave  breadth  and  reach  to  his  editorship  of  the  Ency- 
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clopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  fifteen  volumes.  But  how- 
ever much  Dr.  Seligman  was  thus  surrounded  by  books  and 
wrote  them — a  long  shelf — he  thrust  out  inveterately  to 
life — in  his  expert  services  to  Congress  and  to  Presidents, 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  foreign  governments  and  the 
American  states.  And  even  more  in  his  services  to  the  New 
York  community,  from  the  days  when  as  a  young  man,  he 
broke  with  the  tradition  of  a  famous  banking  family  and 
threw  himself  into  scholarship,  to  his  death  in  July  at  79. 
He  was  a  member  of  three  notable  civic  committees  that 
counted  at  critical  junctures,  was  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  Close  in,  he  was  a  long  time  valued 
member  and  counsellor  of  Survey  Associates. 

Another  member  of  Survey  Associates  to  die  this  last 
month,  who  as  scholar  and  citizen  made  a  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  the  life  and  spirit  of  our  times,  was  J.  E.  Spin- 
garn,  former  head  of  the  department  of  comparative  litera- 
ture at  Columbia  University.  Author  of  a  "History  of 
Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renaissance"  and  an  imposing  list 
of  other  titles.  Mr.  Spingarn  was  also  a  leader  in  the  post- 
war attack  on  "academic  dry  rot."  He  was  the  center  of 
the  community  life  at  Amenia,  New  York,  and  founded  the 
movement  for  rural  cooperative  recreation.  But  in  terms 
of  human  relations,  his  outstanding  contribution  lay  in  his 
vigorous  sensitiveness  to  the  great  gap  presented  by  Ameri- 
can democracy  in  its  treatment  of  the  races,  his  awareness 
of  the  cultural  contribution  implicit  in  that  race  which  had 
suffered  slavery.  It  was  in  1913  that  he  helped  to  organize 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  served  as  chairman  of  its  board,  as  treasurer 
and  as  president  from  1930  on.  And  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Spingarn  Medal  has  been  a  creative  force. 

At  Last 

EXPERT  psychiatrists  at  last  are  recognized  in  New 
York  as  being  the  persons  most  qualified  to  detect 
whether  or  not  the  mind  of  a  defendant  on  a  criminal 
charge  has  crossed  the  fine  line  dividing  sanity  from  insan- 
ity. That  an  abundance  of  skill  and  knowledge  is  required 
to  exercise  judgment  in  such  cases  would  seem  obvious, 
but  under  the  old  New  York  system  decisions  on  insanity 
and  commitments  have  been  made  by  lunacy  commissions 
composed  of  three  members,  only  one  of  whom  had  to  be  a 
psychiatrist.  These  silver  platters  for  political  plums  have 
gained  a  scandalous  reputation,  especially  in  New  York 
City,  and  progressive  agencies  have  been  working  long  and 
arduously  for  their  abolition.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1938,  page  87  and  March  1939,  page  88.)  This 
finally  was  achieved  when  Governor  Lehman  signed  the 
Desmond  bill,  to  become  effective  on  September  1. 

The  law  provides  for  an  examination  of  the  defendant 
by  two  psychiatrists  on  application  by  the  court.  Upstate 
the  psychiatrists  must  be  on  the  staff  of  a  state  hospital ;  in 
New  York  City  they  must  be  from  the  division  of  psychia- 
try of  the  Department  of  Hospitals. 

Never  Say  Die 

TUCKED  away  in  the  multitudinous  and  multifarious 
doings  of  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  June  were  two  relatively  small 
meetings  which  brought  back  to  the  attention  of  social 
workers  that  "white  hope"  of  a  few  years  back,  the  self- 
help  movement.  Unloved  and  ill-nourished  by  the  federal 
relief  agencies,  the  movement  in  one  form  or  another  has 


refused  to  die  and  still  lays  claim  to  a  place  in  the  sun. 
That  place  will  scarcely  be  won  however,  ran  the  testimony 
at  the  Buffalo  meetings,  by  tying  self-help  to  the  apron 
strings  of  relief.  Rather  it  should  serve  as  an  aid  to  the 
partially  employed,  permitting  them  to  raise  their  standards 
of  living  by  the  organized  use  of  their  leisure  time. 

However,  without  cash  sales,  which  are  rarely  a  part  of 
the  various  schemes,  it  probably  will  be  impossible  to  make 
self-help  organizations  independent  of  outside  subsidies 
either  from  public  or  private  sources,  and  such  subsidies 
carry  their  own  threat  to  independence.  Probably  the  safest 
way  in  which  outside  help  can  be  given  any  organization, 
said  the  voices  of  experience,  is  in  the  form  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel and  in  loans  secured  by  its  capital  goods. 

Older  Workers 

DIFFICULTIES  of  older  workers  in  securing  jobs  are 
frequently  due  to  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, according  to  the  final  report  of  the  New  York 
Legislative  Committee  on  Discrimination  in  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Middle  Aged.  The  committee's  inquiry  dis- 
closed that,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  age  and  costs  of  compensation  insurance, 
since  the  age  of  workers  is  not  taken  into  account  in  setting 
compensation  rates.  On  the  contention  that  older  workers 
are  more  prone  to  accident  than  are  younger  employers,  the 
report  cites  the  statistical  breakdown  of  80,000  compen- 
sation cases,  furnished  the  committee  by  the  State  Labor 
Department.  Confirming  the  findings  of  other  studies,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  these  figures  show  that  younger 
workers  present  a  greater  accident  hazard  than  do  older 
workers.  The  high  point  in  accident  frequency  occurred  at 
age  twenty-five.  This  fact  is  offset,  but  only  in  part,  by  the 
slower  recuperation  of  employes  who  are  middle  aged  and 
older,  giving  them  a  longer  average  duration  of  disablement 
per  accident. 

In  general,  the  committee  concludes  that  the  problem  of 
the  older  worker  does  not  call  for  legislative  handling,  but 
can  best  be  solved  by  further  study,  and  by  an  educational 
campaign,  correcting  misconceptions  and  carrying  informa- 
tion to  employers  and  the  public  as  to  the  assets  of  the 
older  worker  as  an  employe,  particularly  in  positions  re- 
quiring experience,  judgment,  and  dependability  rather  than 
muscular  strength  and  speed. 

And  So  On 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press  word  comes  of  the  dismissal 
of  the  anti-trust  indictment  against  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  and  its  codefendants  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  behalf  of  the  Group 
Health  Association,  Washington.  (See  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly, January,  1939,  page  19.)  The  department's  attorneys 
plan  to  appeal  the  decision  which  was  handed  down  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Federal  Court.  .  .  .  In  the  first  half 
of  this  year  four  lynchings — three  more  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year — occurred  in  this  country  ac- 
cording to  figures  gathered  by  the  Tuskegee  Institute. 
Florida,  Georgia  and  Mississippi  share  the  guilt.  .  .  .  The 
Texas  legislature  after  liberalizing  eligibility  require- 
ments for  old  age  assistance  in  a  way  to  admit  50,000  addi- 
tional persons  to  benefits,  packed  up  and  went  home  with- 
out voting  any  funds  to  fulfill  the  promise.  "Thus,"  re- 
marks Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  "the  old  folks  have  their 
rights  but  no  money." 
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Among  the  States 

CCARED  survivor  of  the  recent  legis- 
lative  tornado  in  Michigan  (see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  June  1939,  page  183) 
was  the  Michigan  Child  Guidance  In- 
stitute whose  life  was  saved  by  a  mar- 
gin of  four  votes.  More  surprising  was 
the  apparently  unscathed  condition  of 
the  institute's  budget.  Though  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  of  $35,000  a  year  for 
the  next  two  years  is  less  than  the  pre- 
vious annual  appropriations  of  $40,000 
since  1937,  the  total  of  $70,000  allowed 
for  the  coming  biennium  is  $4000  more 
than  the  total  actually  made  available 
from  1937-39. 


Court  vs.  People — In  Colorado  where 
the  people  twice  voted  a  $45  a  month 
old  age  pension  law  the  state  supreme 
court  has  ruled  that  such  pensions  cannot 
be  paid  if  funds  are  not  available.  The 
ruling  was  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1937,  the  day  the  law  became  effective,  as 
claims  against  the  state  have  been  out- 
standing since  that  time.  Coupled  with 
the  present  unavailability  of  funds  it 
makes  possible  a  return  to  the  original 
$30  a  month  plan.  A  fight  is  now  going 
on  between  the  state  and  local  officials — 
chiefly  of  Denver — over  the  question  of 
whether  liquor  fees  collected  by  the  local 
governments  should  be  paid  into  the  old 
age  pension  fund. 

In  Illinois — Social  workers  in  Illinois 
were  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  state  legislature  as  both 
houses  steadily  refused  any  long  range 
plan  for  financing  and  administering  re- 
lief. Proposals  for  a  new  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  went  down  to  defeat. 
Instead  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission  was  given  two  more  years' 
lease  on  life.  Aid  to  dependent  children 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  failed  to 
pass.  A  state  income  tax  was  turned 
down  in  favor  of  continuing  the  3  per- 
cent sales  tax  for  another  biennium.  The 
upper  limit  of  $72  million  for  relief  for 
the  next  eighteen  months  was  sternly 
defended. 

The  immediate  result  in  Chicago  of 
this  legislative  immobility  was  another 
cut  in  the  budget.  Present  relief  allow- 
ances are  now  computed  on  a  basis  of  65 
percent  of  what  is  considered  adequate 
for  food,  rent  and  fuel.  Only  hope  of  re- 
prieve from  the  situation  is  the  calling  of 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  by  the 
governor — a  hope  that  is  conceded  to  be 
dim.  Previous  Chicago  Relief  Adminis- 
tration tactics  have  been  to  give  "ade- 


quate" relief  while  the  money  lasted  and 
to  force  the  issue  when  funds  were  ex- 
hausted by  closing  the  relief  stations. 
The  legislature  has  forestalled  such  tac- 
tic1-  now  by  forbidding  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  four  million  dollars  a 
month  for  the  entire  state.  Since  Chicago 
used  every  cent  of  its  local  resources  in 
the  first  few  months  of  1938,  it  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  state  funds  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  reduction  of  total  relief 
funds  will  automatically  reduce  the  case- 
work staff  since  administrative  costs  are 
limited  to  10  percent  of  total  costs.  This 
in  turn  will  automatically  raise  the  case- 
loads from  their  present  average  of  138 
per  worker. 

A  farewell  legislative  act,  which  be- 
came law  without  the  governor's  signa- 
ture, limits  the  granting  of  relief  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  state  residents  for 
three  years.  Since  this  act  is  retroactive 
in  its  application,  a  family  which  has  been 
on  relief  for  four  or  five  of  its  six  years 
residence  in  the  state  automatically  will 
be  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

Elizabethan  Shadow — The  current 
gossip  about  the  inherent  laziness  of  all 
relief  recipients  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
flected in  state  and  municipal  action  in 
which  the  latest  wrinkle  seems  to  be  the 
application  of  statewide  or  citywide  work 
tests.  Not  so  drastic  as  Pennsylvania's 
Pierson  Act  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
July  1939,  page  220)  which  requires 
every  employable  relief  recipient  to  ac- 
cept any  job  offered  him  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal from  the  roles,  is  New  York 
State's  new  plan  to  see  that  its  "relief- 
ers" are  at  least  trying  to  get  work.  The 
plan,  adopted  last  month  by  agreement 
of  the  officials  in  the  various  agencies, 
involves  the  coordination  of  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies.  Under  it  all  employ- 
able home  relief  recipients  and  all  WPA 
workers  must  register  with  the  State 
Employment  Service.  Relief  recipients 
not  on  WPA  must  report  for  an  employ- 
ment interview  each  month  or  lose  their 
relief.  The  division  of  placement  and  un- 
employment insurance  notifies  the  relief 
agency  when  and  if  a  placement  is  made. 
Up  to  the  present  the  state  employment 
service  has  devoted  most  of  its  time  to 
applicants  for  unemployment  insurance. 
The  added  cost  to  the  state  will  be  borne 
by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

In  Chicago  the  work  test  fad  has 
cropped  up  in  the  form  of  a  Chicago  Re- 
lief Administration  regulation  requiring 
able-bodied  persons  on  relief  to  work 
thirty  hours  a  month  for  the  city  for  $15 
of  their  relief  allowances.  If  they  refuse 
or  are  absent  from  work  "without  ex- 


cuse" they  will  receive  neither  relief  nor 
pay  checks.  Families  receiving  a  monthly 
grant  of  less  than  $14  are  exempt  from 
the  requirement. 

Aloha — The  public  welfare  services 
even  of  the  storied  islands  of  the  Pacific 
are  not  free  these  days,  it  seems,  from 
shake-ups  stemming  from  political  ma- 
neuverings.  Not  yet  two  years  old  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  was  attacked  in  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  legislature,  following 
the  report  of  an  investigation  by  a  hold- 
over committee.  It  was  charged  that  its 
director,  Pearl  Salsberry,  had  not  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  board  with  a 
"maximum  of  efficiency."  The  Senate's 
resolution  to  that  effect  aroused  much 
political  heat  in  the  territory,  the  upshot 
being  that  on  the  last  night  of  the  ses- 
sion an  old  bill  was  revived  and  passed 
which  abolished  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  created  a  Department  of 
Social  Security,  its  director  to  be  named 
by  the  governor.  This  action  eliminated 
Miss  Salsberry  since  under  the  Organic 
Act  the  governor  may  appoint  only  per- 
sons with  at  least  three  years'  residence 
in  the  territory.  In  any  case  Miss  Sals- 
berry,  a  seasoned  social  worker  with 
long  experience  in  the  Minneapolis  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association  and  the  North 
Dakota  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, promptly  resigned. 

The  bill  setting  up  the  new  agency 
contains  a  clause  requiring  approval  of 
certain  sections  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Some  observers  of  the  Hawaiian 
scene  believe  that  this  was  just  so  much 
buck-passing;  others  believe  that  it  rep- 
resents a  sincere  attempt  by  a  few  legis- 
lators to  get  some  sort  of  check  on  the 
functioning  of  the  agency,  which  is  so 
geared  that  it  readily  could  serve,  given 
political  direction,  as  a  high  powered  po- 
litical machine.  The  hope  that  it  will 
serve  otherwise  has  not  been  strength- 
ened by  the  appointment  of  John  H.  Wil- 
son as  director.  Mr.  Wilson,  retiring  at 
sixty-eight  as  postmaster  of  Honolulu — 
the  office  went  under  civil  service  on 
July  1  with  participation  in  politics 
barred  by  regulation — is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  national  committee. 
Commenting  on  his  new  job  Mr.  Wilson 
is  quoted  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
as  saying:  "Where  would  I  be  if  I 
stepped  out  of  politics?  It  would  be  just 
like  asking  a  preacher  not  to  preach  re- 
ligion. My  religion  is  politics.  If  I  were 
out  of  politics  I  couldn't  attend  the  1940 
Democratic  convention.  .  .  .  No,  I  can't 
stay  out  of  it.  So  when  this  post  was 
offered  me  I  accepted  because  I  wanted 
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to  be  of  service  not  only  in  politics  but 
in  the  new  job." 

Miss  Salsberry  has  gone  on  a  three- 
months  cruise  to  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Philippines. 

Public  Reporting— "The  Road  Up- 
ward" and  "Child  Welfare  in  Rural  New 
York,"  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  pub- 
lications promised  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  can 
be  described  most  aptly  in  the  depart- 
ment's own  term,  "public  reporting." 
Written  with  an  educational  approach 
rather  than  as  propaganda,  they  contain 
background  information  invaluable  to 
every  social  worker  in  the  state.  The 
first  booklet  traces  the  history  of  the 
state's  public  welfare  program  from  ear- 
liest Dutch  colonial  times  up  to  the  pres- 
ent— a  history  which  reveals  how  almost 
every  step  in  social  progress  has  followed 
in  the  wake  of  a  calamity.  (Free  on  re- 
quest from  the  department,  112  State 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.)  The  second  is  a 
report  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
state-federal  program  for  child  welfare 
services  in  rural  areas  operating  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  It  gives  a  lucid 
explanation  of  the  interrelated  parts 
played  by  federal,  state  and  local  com- 
munities in  setting  up  standards  and  pro- 
viding for  rural  child  welfare  services. 
(Price  15  cents  from  the  department.) 
Informative  pamphlets  on  public  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  aged,  and  work  with  the 
blind  are  also  planned  for  the  series. 

A  new  organ  in  public  welfare  inter- 
pretation is  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Welfare  Bulletin  published  by  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  Frankfort.  The 
first  issue  outlines  the  history  of  public 
welfare  in  the  state  with  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  functions  of  the  present 
set-up.  The  Bulletin  is  free  to  represen- 
tative agencies,  workers  and  citizens  but: 
"due  to  budgetary  limitations"  its  circu- 
lation must  be  restricted. 

Against  Crime 

""THIRTY  states  now  have  approved 
the  interstate  compact  for  the  control 
of  parolees  who  leave  the  state  in  which 
they  were  convicted  and  served  sentence. 
Latest  of  the  legislatures  to  approve  are 
those  of  Colorado,  Maine,  Wyoming  and 
Tennessee. 

Parole— The  end  of  this  year  should 
see  the  completion  of  one  stage  of  the  at- 
tempt by  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Parole  to  evaluate  the  state  system 
in  affecting  the  adjustment  of  paroled 
convicts  to  the  community  after  release 
from  prison.  The  State  Parole  Board  is 
working  on  the  records  of  about  2000 
convicts  paroled  in  1934  and  after.  For 
each  year  group,  records  are  being  kept 
on  new  convictions,  ability  to  adjust  to 


freedom,  and  other  factors  showing  the 
development  of  the  individuals. 

The  records  show  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  last  four  years  in  the  rate  of  convic- 
tions of  paroled  prisoners  for  new  felo- 
nies, only  ninety-eight  being  returned  to 
prison  for  this  reason  in  1937.  Estimates 
put  the  figure  of  1938  at  eighty-five.  The 
number  on  parole  was  between  7000  and 
8000.  While  the  annual  rate  of  delin- 
quency of  paroled  convicts  runs  much 
higher,  that  also  has  been  decreasing. 
The  delinquents  include  men  who  fail  to 
report  to  the  board  and  those  who  show 
that  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  ad- 
just sufficiently  to  show  promise  of  being 
safe  neighbors.  About  750  were  found 
delinquent  last  year  against  1000  in  1937. 

Parole  was  refused  last  year  to  56  per- 
cent of  the  prisoners  under  the  board's 
jurisdiction  at  the  completion  of  their 
minimum  sentences  with  time  off  for  good 
behavior. 

When  Is  a  Child — That  delinquent 
children  of  seventeen  are  no  more  "vio- 
lent" than  those  of  sixteen  has  been 
shown  through  a  Massachusetts  study 
stimulated  in  1937  by  the  defeat  of  a 
bill  to  raise  the  age  of  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction.  The  strong  opposition  to  the 
bill  asserted  that  crimes  of  seventeen- 
year-olds  are  more  vicious  than  those  of 
sixteen-year-olds.  The  study,  based  on  sta- 
tistics of  the  Central  Criminal  Index  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Probation, 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  violent 
crimes  is  precisely  the  same  for  the  two 
age  groups. 

Alabama  Prisons — A  plea  for  the  in- 
dividual rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner  as 
the  first  emphasis  in  a  prison  system  was 
made  by  the  Prison  Industries  Reorgan- 
ization Administration  in  its  recent  re- 
port on  the  prison  problem  in  Alabama. 
The  report,  based  on  a  survey  made  last 
fall  at  the  request  of  the  governor  and 
governor-elect,  presented  a  list  of  ten  rec- 
ommendations whereby  the  Alabama  sys- 
tem, now  "a  compromise  between  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  considerations," 
can  best  be  turned  toward  this  emphasis. 
Most  urgently  advised  were:  the  adop- 
tion of  a  scientific  classification  system 
under  which  prisoners  would  be  assigned 
to  the  institutions  best  suited  to  their 
needs;  the  adoption  of  a  merit  system 
for  the  employment  of  prison  personnel; 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  proba- 
tion. The  latter,  which  would  require 
a  constitutional  amendment,  was  defeat- 
ed by  popular  vote  in  1936.  A  recom- 
mended change  in  administrative  control 
has  already  been  effected  by  the  recent 
legislative  action  which  abolished  the  old 
Convict  Department,  formerly  under  the 
Alabama  State  Board  of  Control,  and 
set  up  a  separate  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  Institutions.  (See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  April  1939,  page  115.) 


The  report's  criticism  was  not  all  ad- 
verse. Particularly  commended — "not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  motivating 
factor  has  been  profit" — was  the  high 
level  of  prisoner  employment  maintained 
in  Alabama. 

Old  Story — Believing  that  unemploy- 
ment of  discharged  prisoners  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  recidivism  that  is 
overcrowding  the  prisons  of  Virginia, 
representatives  of  the  State  Prison  Sys- 
tem, the  State  Department  of  Welfare 
and  other  agencies  concerned,  conferred 
recently  in  an  attempt  to  evolve  a  means 
of  finding  jobs  for  the  150  or  so  persons 
who  are  discharged  every  month.  As  an 
experiment  it  is  proposed  that  every  pri- 
soner prior  to  his  discharge  shall  be  in- 
terviewed and  registered  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Employment  Service. 
The  registration  cards  then  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  employment  office  nearest 
to  the  prisoner's  home  with  the  urgent 
request  that  every  effort  be  made  to  lo- 
cate a  job  for  him  coincident  with  his 
release. 

In  Print — The  paper,  "One  Thousand 
Murderers,"  given  before  the  American 
Prison  Congress  by  Emil  Frankel,  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  statistics  and  re- 
search of  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  is  available  from  the  author 
in  the  form  of  a  reprint  from  the 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminol- 
ogy. Laws  concerning  the  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms,  trends  in  homicides  and 
court  action  are  discussed;  also  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  one'  thousand 
murderers  committed  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison  at  Trenton  during  the  peri- 
od 1908  to  1936. 

Crime  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
persons  committed  to  correctional  insti- 
tutions has  been  decreasing  in  Indiana 
since  1931  and  in  1937  was  at  its  lowest 
point  in  over  a  decade.  A  study,  "Indi- 
ana and  the  Adult  Offender,"  shows  that 
during  the  past  ten  years  a  shift  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  age  of  offenders,  the 
number  under  twenty-five  having  de- 
creased and  the  number  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  having  increased.  For  the 
complete  study  address  John  H.  Klinger, 
director,  division  of  corrections,  Indiana 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Indianapolis. 

Reprints  of  "New  Ways  of  Crime 
Control,"  by  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Educational  Review,  are  now  avail- 
able from  the  author,  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  product  of 
fourteen  years  of  research,  the  article 
analyzes  diverging  criminological  view- 
points in  an  attempt  to  make  a  synthesis 
and  to  refocus  attention  on  the  funda- 
mental problems  involved.  The  author 
points  to  the  present  haphazard  method 
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of  disposing  of  delinquency  cases  as  an 
indication  of  the  need  for  an  integration 
of  criminal  justice. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

A7TER  forty,  a  worker  will  have 
more  difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
ment than  a  man  in  his  twenties;  but  if 
he  is  employed,  his  earnings  are  likely  to 
he  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the 
younger  worker,  according  to  a  survey 
of  1937  wage  records  made  by  the  bureau 
of  old  age  insurance  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  In  that  year,  of  30,157,694 
employes  whose  wages  were  tabulated  by 
the  bureau  according  to  age  groups, 
workers  from  forty-five  to  fifty  received 
an  average  annual  wage  of  $1204,  the 
highest  level  of  any  wage  groups.  Earn- 
ings for  those  forty  to  sixty-five  years  of 
age  averaged  from  $1199  to  $1086  for 
the  year.  Those  in  the  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  age  group  had  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  $582;  in  the  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
nine  age  group,  $841. 

Annual  Wage — The  second  statewide 
pricing  of  goods  and  services  required 
for  adequate  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  health  of  women  workers  in  New 
York  State  indicates  that  $1059.68  a  year 
is  necessary  for  a  woman  living  with  her 
family,  and  $1160.75  for  a  woman  living 
alone,  Industrial  Commissioner  Frieda 
S.  Miller  announces.  The  budgets  used 
include  a  wide  variety  of  items,  ranging 
from  food,  housing  and  clothing  to  per- 
sonal care  and  recreation.  Copies  of  the 
report  in  full  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  Women  in  Industry  and  Min- 
imum Wage,  80  Center  Street,  New 
York.  [See  "Working  Girl's  Budget,"  by 
Beulah  Amidon,  Survey  Midmonthly 
for  January  1938.] 

Child  Labor — The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  the  validity  of 
the  ratification  of  the  child  labor  amend- 
ment by  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Ken- 
tucky in  1937  is  stimulating  renewed  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  the  amendment,  which 
has  now  been  ratified  by  twenty-eight 
states.  Resolutions  for  ratification  are 
pending  in  Texas  and  Delaware,  where 
the  legislatures  were  recessed  until  Aug- 
ust 1.  Alabama,  where  the  legislature  is 
in  session  at  this  writing,  is  the  only 
other  state  that  can  still  act  this  year.  In 
1940,  seven  states  which  have  not  ratified 
hold  regular  legislative  sessions:  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Virginia. 

In  the  first  order  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  relating  to  hazardous  occupations  of 
minors,  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  has  announced  that  all  occupa- 


tions in  or  about  any  plant  manufactur- 
ing explosives  or  articles  containing  ex- 
plosive components  have  been  found  and 
declared  to  be  particularly  hazardous 
for  the  employment  of  minors  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years. 
The  order,  issued  after  investigation  and 
public  hearing,  has  the  effect  of  prohibit- 
ing the  shipment  or  delivery  for  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  explo- 
sives or  articles  containing  explosives 
manufactured  in  any  plant  in  or  about 
which  a  minor  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  employed. 

Layoff  Methods — The  attitudes  of  a 
large  group  of  wage  earners  as  to  who 
should  be  laid  off  first  in  hard  times,  and 
who  should  make  the  decision,  are  shown 
in  a  study  recently  made  by  the  industrial 
relations  section  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  workers  were  in  the  main 
skilled  or  semi-skilled,  and  the  study  had 
the  cooperation  of  both  union  and  man- 
agement. Almost  none  of  the  workers 
wanted  seniority  alone  to  determine  lay- 
offs, and  there  was  only  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  weight  seniority  more  heavily 
than  need.  Ability,  the  workers  felt, 
should  not  be  weighted  as  heavily  as 
either  seniority  or  need.  A  majority 
felt  it  was  fair  to  retain  a  short-service 
worker  of  exceptional  ability  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  with  somewhat  longer  record 
but  less  ability.  The  employes  generally 
favored  a  plan  of  reduced  hours  and 
sharing  work.  About  a  third  of  the  work- 
ers felt  that  the  company  should  select 
the  men  to  be  laid  off;  about  a  third  fa- 
vored the  union;  and  a  third,  coopera- 
tion between  management  and  union. 
Opinion  on  the  employment  of  married 
women  indicated  that  the  great  majority 
believed  a  married  woman  whose  hus- 
band was  regularly  employed  should  be 
laid  off  prior  to  a  single  woman.  As  a 
general  rule,  workers  gave  preference  to 
a  fair  employe  with  two  dependents  over 
an  excellent  employe  without  dependents, 
assuming  both  had  equal  seniority. 

Why  Women  Work — Some  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  college 
trained  women  are  supporting  dependents 
is  given  in  reports  by  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women  based 
on  uniform  questionnaires  distributed  in 
twelve  countries.  The  largest  group  of 
women  reporting  (60  percent)  in  all 
countries  were  teachers,  the  other  major 
occupational  groups  being  research  work- 
ers, librarians,  secretaries,  social  work- 
ers. Of  the  single  women,  well  over  20 
percent  in  the  United  States,  and  a  third 
in  other  countries,  were  the  sole  support 
of  others.  Of  these,  10  percent  in  other 
countries  and  14  percent  in  the  United 
States  had  three  or  more  dependents. 
Over  40  percent  of  all  single  women  con- 
tributed half  or  more  of  a  family  budget. 


Of  the  married  women  in  the  United 
States,  55  percent  had  dependents;  and 
of  the  widowed  or  divorced,  60  percent. 
In  other  countries,  over  25  percent  of 
the  married  women  had  dependents  other 
than  their  husbands  or  children;  a  num- 
ber were  the  sole  support  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

Industrial  Arbitration — A  report  on 
the  first  year  of  the  Voluntary  Industrial 
Arbitration  Tribunal  (1938)  shows  103 
controversies  handled.  In  dealing  with 
these  cases,  the  tribunal  used  eighty-eight 
arbitrators,  all  chosen  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  Any  question,  differ- 
ence or  controversy  arising  out  of  a  labor 
contract  may  be  submitted  for  arbitra- 
tion. A  number  of  contracts  now  include 
arbitration  clauses,  and  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  8  West  40 
Street,  New  York,  which  established  the 
Tribunal,  has  drawn  several  suggested 
forms.  In  its  first  year,  the  tribunal  dealt 


Harris  &  Ewintt 

"Once  again,"  says  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  "I  am  free,  white  and 
umpty-one!"  Mr.  Lovejoy,  whose 
vim  and  vigor  belie  the  record  of 
his  years  as  a  leader  in  social  work, 
has  resigned  as  associate  director  of 
the  American  Youth  Commission 
of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, a  post  he  held  since  the 
Council's  beginning  in  1935.  While 
with  the  commission  he  directed 
its  field  studies  of  youth  in  Mary- 
land and  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
Muncie,  Ind.,  the  reports  of  which 
constitute  social  documents  of 
major  importance.  "Community 
surveys,"  says  he,  "are  right  down 
my  alley." 

Youth  and  its  problems  are  noth- 
ing new  to  Mr.  Lovejoy.  He  has 
been  close  to  them  for  most  of  his 
professional  life,  first  as  director 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, later  as  executive  of  the 
New  York  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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with  cases  submitted  by  sixteen  unions, 
both  AF  of  L  and  CIO  affiliates,  and 
by  a  dozen  or  more  employers.  Arbitra- 
tors serve  without  compensation,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  a  nominal  fee  of 
$10  for  each  side  covers  the  cost  of  a 
labor  arbitration.  The  tribunal  will  con- 
tinue its  work,  the  report  states,  "with 
the  cooperation  of  industry  and  labor  . . . 
experimenting,  conferring,  inquiring,  com- 
paring, and  otherwise  making  its  own 
small  contribution,  in  a  vastly  complex 
subject  and  a  highly  unsettled  field. .  . ." 
[See  "The  Promise  of  Industrial  Ar- 
bitration," by  Webb  Waldron,  Survey 
Graphic  for  May  1938.] 

Record  and  Report— "The  Search 
for  Work  in  Philadelphia,  1932-1936," 
one  of  the  studies  of  the  WPA  National 
Research  Project,  is  an  analysis  of  em- 
ployment office  records  by  Gladys  L. 
Palmer  dealing  with  the  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  jobs  at  the  Philadelphia 
state  employment  office,  the  specifications 
for  job  openings,  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  applicants  who  were  placed.  .  .  . 
The  latest  of  the  revealing  studies  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  is 
"Pick  for  Your  Supper:  A  Study  of 
Child  Labor  Among  Migrants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  by  James  E.  Sidel.  Price 
35  cents  from  the  committee,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Youth 

"  A  LL  around"  young  people,  rather 
•^  than  campus  heroes  or  "grinds" 
are  increasingly  preferred  by  employers, 
according  to  a  report  on  a  survey  of  186 
American  colleges  and  universities,  made 
by  Investors  Syndicate  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  survey  found  the  1939  job 
outlook  for  college  graduates  brighter 
than  in  either  1938  or  1937,  but  it  also 
found  American  employers  "more  exact- 
ing in  their  requirements,  preferring  em- 
ployes capable  of  being  developed  into 
executives  within  the  next  decade  over 
those  who  seem  to  have  decided  limita- 
tions." Character  was  ranked  first,  as 
"a  prime  qualification  for  a  job."  Next 
in  order  were  scholarship  and  adaptabil- 
ity. The  student  who  has  earned  part  or 
all  of  his  college  expenses  is  preferred 
over  the  student  who  has  had  no  such 
experience,  "even  though  the  scholarship 
has  been  handicapped  somewhat  by  the 
process."  "Mere  book  ability,  factual 
knowledge,  high  grades,  numerous  de- 
grees and  studiousness  are  relatively  un- 
important unless  accompanied  by  other 
desirable  qualities,"  and  "mere  success  in 
athletics  without  genuine  ability  is  no 
longer  valued." 

Work  and  Guidance — Work  experi- 
ence, cooperative  living  and  bread-and- 
butter  education  are  offered  unemployed 


youth  at  the  Cassidy  Lake  Resident 
Work  Project  near  Detroit,  according  to 
a  recent  statement  by  Orin  W.  Kaye, 
state  NYA  director  for  Michigan.  The 
project  has  evolved  from  an  old  farm- 
house and  barn  fifty  miles  from  Detroit, 
in  a  National  Park  Service  area,  to  its 
present  set-up  with  facilities  for  300. 
Unemployed  youth,  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one,  work  70  hours  a  month  at  a  wage 
of  $.428  an  hour  in  several  of  the  work 
units  which  include  garage,  machine 
shop,  woodworking,  carpentry,  garden- 
ing, agriculture,  cafeteria,  laundry,  of- 
fice, photography.  Classes  of  related  in- 
struction are  offered,  and  also  elementary 
and  highschool  subjects.  There  is  also  a 
recreation  program,  and  each  resident 
gives  44  hours  a  month  to  cooperative 
care  of  the  property.  "All  but  a  few  of 
the  400  youths  who  have  left  the  proj- 
ect are  now  gainfully  employed  in  pri- 
vate industry." 

The  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh  has 
recently  undertaken  the  task  of  helping 
Negro  youth  prepare  for  their  voca- 
tional future  through  an  experimental 
project  in  youth  guidance  conducted  by 
its  education  department.  The  program 
includes:  individual  counseling  for  out- 
of-school  youth  in  the  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty-five age  group;  a  community  informa- 
tion service  through  group  meetings  and 
conferences  as  to  the  needs  and  possibil- 
ities of  these  young  people;  youth  meet- 
ings, institutes  and  conferences  to  im- 
press on  the  young  people  the  need  for 
planning  and  training  for  their  voca- 
tional future.  .  .  .  The  second  annual 
report  of  the  vocational  guidance  project 
for  Negro  youths  sponsored  by  the  col- 
ored division  of  the  Georgia  NYA  de- 
tails the  work  done  and  shows  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  introducing  such 
a  program  to  a  group  which  hitherto  has 
had  no  experience  with  vocational  coun- 
seling, and  which  has  the  special  prob- 
lems of  its  minority  racial  status. 

Citizenship  Day — Seven  hundred 
young  citizens  of  one  Wisconsin  county 
who  attain  their  majority  this  year  were 
formally  graduated  into  their  new  status 
as  voters  at  Citizenship  Day  exercises 
held  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  on  May  21. 
During  the  winter  these  young  people 
had  attended  special  classes  in  govern- 
ment organized  for  them  by  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Citizenship  Day  was  made  a 
local  festival  with  bands,  a  parade,  and 
the  president  of  the  university  as  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  induction  ceremonies. 
An  oath,  administered  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  state  supreme  court,  bound  the 
new  citizens  to  support  the  federal  and 
state  constitutions  and  to  "discharge  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  citizen  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  to  the  best  of  my 
ability."  "Certificates  of  electorship" 
were  distributed  to  the  new  voters.  The 


plan  will  be  extended  to  other  Wisconsin 
counties  next  year. 

Vocational  Guidance — Young  men 
and  women,  16  to  26  years  of  age,  who 
are  out  of  school  and  unable  to  find 
work,  are  offered  a  free  occupational 
guidance  service  by  the  Public  Library 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Perrie  Jones,  li- 
brarian. An  expert  loaned  by  the  public 
schools  gives  the  applicants  tests  of  in- 
terests, aptitudes  and  abilities.  On  the 
basis  of  the  tests,  the  adviser  suggests 
general  lines  of  employment,  and  read- 
ing or  training  needed  as  preparation. 
Library  facilities  are  made  available,  and 
the  youth  is  also  given  information  about 
community  sources  of  training,  the  cost 
and  duration  of  classes  and  courses.  The 
service  began  in  April,  with  eleven  young 
people  enrolled.  In  May,  forty  more 
young  men  and  women  registered,  and 
by  the  middle  of  June,  forty-one  addi- 
tional ones  were  enrolled. 


"Migrant  Families" 

ANOTHER  useful  monograph  in  the 
series  that  has  come  from  the  WPA 
division  of  social  research  offers  in- 
formation to  those  trying  to  unravel  one 
of  the  knottiest  problems  of  the  day — 
a  problem  here  labeled  "distressed  mi- 
gration." Based  on  a  study  of  some  5000 
of  the  200,000  families  assisted  by  the 
federal  transient  program  during  the 
two  years  of  its  operation  "Migrant 
Families,"  by  John  N.  Webb  and  Mal- 
colm Brown  reports  that  neither  the 
families  involved  nor  the  situation  is  un- 
usual. The  families  studied,  except  for 
their  youth  and  comparatively  small  size, 
were  much  like  any  normal  American 
family,  though  a  greater  number  of  them 
were  headed  by  skilled  workers  than  in 
the  general  population.  Their  mobility — 
moving  on  in  search  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities— is  an  established  American  tra- 
dition. Only  in  times  of  depression,  says 
the  report,  does  this  normal  trend  be- 
come "mobility  in  trouble"  and  rouse  re- 
sentment. But  the  quick  turnover  in 
transient  relief  cases — 20  percent  to  40 
percent  closings  per  month  as  against  5.6 
percent  among  resident  relief  cases — 
and  the  small  number  of  families  who 
applied  to  more  than  one  transient  bu- 
reau indicate  that  most  migratory  fam- 
ilies were  eventually  successful  in  their 
efforts  at  relocation.  The  study  also 
shows  that  with  a  few  exceptions — nota- 
bly California — immigration  and  emigra- 
tion among  the  states  tend  to  balance. 
In  spite  of  the  current  publicity  con- 
cerning "crop  followers"  the  report 
found  that  the  greatest  number  of  fam- 
ilies who  applied  for  transient  relief 
were  moving  from  city  to  city.  Nearly 
all  had  a  definite  destination  and  most 
did  not  become  dependent  until  after 
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that  destination  had  been  reached. 
In  its  conclusions  the  report  recom- 
mends that  mobile  families  who  meet 
with  distress  should  not  be  forced  into 
a  category  through  a  special  transient 
program.  Rather  it  suggests  that  resi- 
dence requirements — based  on  the  arti- 
ficial notion  that  every  family  "belongs" 
in  a  certain  locality — should  be  modified 
in  order  to  integrate  transient  relief 
with  resident  relief.  It  is,  however, 
realistic  enough  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  states,  faced  with  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  insufficient  relief  funds,  will  never 
initiate  the  integration;  that  the  impetus 
must  come  from  the  federal  government. 

Concerning  Children 

POSSIBILITY  of  a  complete  record 
of  all  crippled  children  throughout 
the  United  States  is  in  view  now  that 
Louisiana  has  joined  the  rest  of  the 
states,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  cooperating  with  the 
crippled  children's  program  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Registering  of  all 
crippled  children,  regardless  of  economic 
status  or  medical  care  being  received,  is 
a  basic  requirement  for  state  aid  and 
provides  for  information  as  to  sex,  age, 
race  and  type  of  crippling  condition.  Just 
now  the  number  of  crippled  children 
throughout  the  country  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. Estimates  usually  run  somewhere 
between  300,000  and  368,000. 

Census — Six  boys  to  every  four  girls 
were  found  in  a  recent  census  of  chil- 
dren receiving  services  from  public  and 
private  children's  agencies  in  Allegheny 
County  (Pittsburgh),  Pa.  Though  2  per- 
cent of  the  county  population  under 
twenty-one  were  included  in  the  count 
it  cannot  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  all  the 
child  welfare  services  in  the  county,  as 
ADC  and  family  agency  cases  were  not 
included.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
1062  of  the  11,000  children  receiving 
care  were  being  served  by  two  children's 
agencies,  twenty-four  children  by  three. 
Fourteen  percent  were  illegitimate. 
Katharine  A.  Biehl  and  Jane  A.  Ailey 
have  reported  on  the  study  in  the  Fed- 
erator,  publication  of  the  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny County. 

Self-Government — "Two  hours  in 
jail,  ten  days  off  the  playground." 
Though  the  jail  is  a  woodshed  and  both 
judge  and  prisoner  are  children,  the  sen- 
tence when  pronounced  in  West  Dallas, 
Tex.,  is  not  part  of  a  game  but  of  a 
serious  experiment  in  self-government. 
There  the  children  of  the  Toy  Loan  As- 
sociation Playground  administer  justice 
with  machinery  patterned  after  "grown- 
ups' "  courts  but  with  methods  all  their 
own.  Judge,  jury,  attorneys  and  court 


officers,  all  chosen  by  the  children,  are 
responsible  to  them  and  act  solely  in  the 
interests  of  enforcing  their  own  play- 
ground rules.  Adults  are  watching  the 
experiment  for  assets  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  character  training. 

In  Print — A  brief  article,  "Some  Sci- 
entific and  Professional  Views  of  Adop- 
tion," by  Evelyn  C.  Brooks  and  Lee  M. 
Brooks  recently  published  in  Social 
Forces  offers  a  glimpse  into  the  author's 
forthcoming  book  "Adventuring  in  Adop- 
tion" to  be  published  this  summer  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  The 
article  is  concerned  mainly  with  an  an- 
alysis of  the  adoption  literature  pub- 
lished since  1924  and  presents  a  bibli- 
ography of  works  concerned  with 
research  aims,  legislative  trends  and  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  These  are  classi- 
fied under  research  emphasis,  professional 
emphasis,  standard  sources,  bibliogra- 
phies. A  limited  number  of  reprints  are 
obtainable  from  the  authors,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Out  of  Wedlock — As  an  argument  for 
sound  sex  education  in  the  public  schools 
Ellsworth  B.  Buck,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
cites  figures  showing  that  of  1347  babies 
born  out  of  wedlock  during  one  year  in 
New  York  one  in  fourteen  was  born  to 
girls  of  sixteen  years  or  less.  Two  were 
to  girls  of  thirteen,  one  to  a  girl  of 
twelve  and  one  to  a  girl  of  eleven. 

Protection  of  innocent  young  men  is 
the  avowed  purpose  of  a  pamphlet  "Blood 
Group  Tests  as  Evidence  of  Non-Paternity 
in  Illegitimacy  Cases,"  prepared  by 
Clyde  C.  Keller.  Though  thus  far  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  paternity  by  scientific 
tests,  proof  of  non-paternity  can  be  es- 
tablished through  blood  group  tests.  The 
author  offers  a  technical  explanation  of 
the  four  types  of  blood  and  the  possible 
and  impossible  results  of  their  crossing 
in  all  conceivable  ways.  Published  by 
Robert  C.  True  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  the  pamphlet  is  being  circulated 
to  promote  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
to  permit  the  tests  as  evidence  in  illegiti- 
macy cases. 

In  Texas — "Child  welfare,  carefully 
studied,  is  public  welfare,"  says  Grace 
E.  Benjamin  in  her  preface  to  "Texas 
Children,"  the  report  of  the  Texas  Child 
Welfare  Survey  recently  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Following  this  theory  the  806-page  re- 
port covers  not  only  the  topics  of  guar- 
dianship, delinquency,  infant  and  ma- 
ternal hygiene,  education,  child  labor  but 
also  public  health  and  mental  hygiene 
services,  housing,  public  assistance,  the 
insurances.  The  running  account  is  sup- 


plemented by  twenty-four  maps  and  144 
tables  in  which  unadorned  figures  sharp- 
en the  picture  for  the  statistically  minded. 
An  example  is  the  map  showing  eighteen 
counties  where  the  infant  death  rate  is 
136  or  more  per  thousand  live  births. 

The  survey,  instigated  by  the  Texas 
Relief  Commission  in  1934  and  involv- 
ing the  participation  of  seven  other  agen- 
cies, was  completed  by  the  university 
after  the  TRC  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  project  in  1935.  Procedures  included 
a  house-to-house  canvass  and  a  study  of 
official  county  records. 

Since  Texas  covers  a  vast  territory 
the  picture  is  kaleidoscopic.  The  one 
common  denominator  in  the  234  counties 
reached  by  the  survey  is  needs,  but  these 
vary  in  type  and  intensity  according  to 
the  section  of  the  state.  The  conclusions 
present  concrete  suggestions  for  im- 
provement in  a  state  where  in  many 
cases  the  "substance  of  the  statutes  is 
adequate"  but  the  "social  machinery  pro- 
vided by  law"  is  lacking.  Recommenda- 
tions include  guardianship  courts  to  han- 
dle all  children's  cases;  coordination  of 
local  public  welfare,  health  and  educa- 
tion units  with  respective  statewide  pro- 
grams "which  would  in  turn  be  respon- 
sive to  a  national  service  and  to  an  in- 
ternational organization  of  research, 
statistics  and  public  education";  an  ac- 
tive statewide  labor  service  interested 
especially  in  child  labor  problems  and 
also  coordinated  with  national  and  inter- 
national programs. 

Self-Help  and  Co-ops 

T  N  "Self-Help  Cooperatives  in  Cali- 
fornia"  Clark  Kerr  and  Arthur  Har- 
ris bring  up  to  date  the  story  of  that  in- 
teresting movement,  the  circumstances  of 
its  growth  and  the  way  in  which  it  sur- 
vives. Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
bureau  of  public  administration  of  the 
University  of  California,  at  the  request 
of  the  state  legislators,  it  draws  heavily 
on  material  gathered  over  a  period  of 
six  years  by  Mr.  Kerr  for  his  doctorial 
thesis,  "Productive  Enterprises  of  the 
Unemployed,  1931-1938." 

Between  1932  and  1938  California 
had,  in  all,  262  self-help  units  with  an 
active  membership  of  some  100,000  heads 
of  families.  The  great  majority  of  the 
units  were  barter  associations  which 
reached  their  peak  in  June  1933.  Twenty- 
nine  of  the  barter  groups  still  survive 
with  a  total  membership  of  1710  persons. 

The  production  period  of  the  coopera- 
tives began  in  May  1934  with  federal 
subsidies  under  FERA.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  about  $500,000  was  granted 
to  some  ninety  units,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  baking,  canning,  gardening  and 
sewing.  In  1937  a  new  policy  imposed 
state  control  over  the  business  operations. 

At  the  end  of  1938  there  were  forty- 
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one  self-help  production  cooperatives  in 
California,  all  but  two  of  them  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Equipment  is 
loaned  to  the  units  by  the  self-help  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Relief  Administration 
which  also  makes  operating  advances. 
These  are  repaid  in  merchandise  valued 
at  wholesale  prices.  Accounting  is  super- 
vised by  the  state. 

The  state  warehouse  purchases  and 
transports  raw  materials  for  the  coopera- 
tives and  receives  back  all  production. 
It  then  reissues  a  part  of  this  production 
to  the  units  as  earnings,  holding  the  re- 
mainder for  cash  sales  to  relief  agencies 
and  as  repayment  of  operating  advances. 
Local  units  are  responsible  for  produc- 
tion under  quotas  assigned  by  the  ware- 
house, and  based  upon  warehouse  in- 
ventories of  the  products  of  each  unit. 
Individual  earnings  have  averaged  be- 
tween $20  and  $30  a  month  during  the 
past  two  years.  Production  projects  gen- 
erally continue  to  be  baking,  canning, 
sewing  and  gardening. 

In  evaluating  the  California  self-helps 
Kerr  and  Harris  estimate  that  in  1934- 
36  the  production  program  saved  about 
$815,000  in  relief  costs.  The  production 
co-ops,  they  say,  have  not  been  as  effi- 
cient as  private  enterprise  and  have  not 
met  the  expectation  that  a  single  injec- 
tion of  capital  would  permit  them  to 
operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The 
program  seems  to  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the 
participants  and  in  offering  certain  occu- 
pational training  and  practical  experience 
in  industrial  problems  and  democratic 
management. 

As  Others  Do  It— Some  220,000 
homes  have  been  built  by  and  for  work- 
ing class  families  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dutch  Housing  Act  in  1901,  75  percent 
of  them  by  cooperative  housing  societies. 
Cooperative  and  public  housing  societies 
have  cut  rent  costs  in  the  Netherlands  20 
percent  and  have  increased  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  the  average  working  class 
home.  Their  projects  are  neither  sub- 
sidized nor  tax-exempt.  Project  directors 
are  chosen  from  the  society  members  and 
work  with  the  municipal  housing  author- 
ity. Single  houses  rent  for  about  $6  per 
week. 

Cooperatives  in  Sweden,  not  to  be 
caught  napping  when  the  next  depression 
comes  along,  have  set  up  a  depression  in- 
vestment fund  upon  which  to  draw  for 
materials  and  wages  on  new  projects  in 
order  to  stimulate  buying  at  a  time  when 
profit  business  usually  begins  to  cut  both 
investments  and  wages.  This  depression 
investment  fund,  starting  with  the  equiv- 
alent of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  is 
expected  to  increase  each  year.  It  will  be 
exempted  from  the  Swedish  reserves  tax 
if  it  is  used  to  offset  trade  decline  within 
a  limited  time. 

In   the   nine   years   between    1928   and 


1937  membership  in  cooperatives  in  Nor- 
way increased  by  61,000  persons,  swell- 
ing the  Scandinavian  country's  total  to 
160,000,  according  to  Hans  Amundsen, 
Norwegian  newspaper  reporter  who  re- 
cently visited  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  year,  NKL,  Norway's  cooperative 
wholesale,  handled  goods  valued  at  $13,- 
500,000,  nearly  half  of  them  produced  in 
cooperative  factories.  The  Norwegian  co- 
ops, through  their  wholesale  association, 
own  three  margarine  factories,  and  three 
coffee  roasteries,  operate  factories  pro- 
ducing tobacco,  soap,  shoes,  chocolate, 
chemical  articles  and  have  part  owner- 
ship in  an  international  cooperative  elec- 
tric lamp  factory.  The  majority  of  all 
houses  under  construction  in  Oslo  today 
are  being  built  by  cooperatives.  Funds 
for  housing  are  lent  by  the  municipality 
to  cooperatives  on  a  long  term,  low  in- 
terest basis.  According  to  Mr.  Amund- 
sen co-ops  in  Norway  pay  higher  wages, 
require  shorter  hours  and  maintain  bet- 
ter working  conditions  than  the  rest  of 
industry. 

Getting  Together — From  Nova  Scotia 
to  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  more  conferences  concerned  with 
co-ops  and  cooperators  were  scheduled 
for  this  summer  than  ever  before.  Some 
of  them  are  already  past  history,  among 
them  the  June  Conference  on  Campus 
Co-ops  held  in  Berkeley,  Calif.;  that  of 
the  National  Society  of  Cooperative  Ac- 
countants and  one  on  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation and  Publicity,  both  in  Milltown, 
Wis.;  that  of  the  cooperatives  of  Cal- 
ifornia, their  first  state-wide  meeting  at 
Camp  Sierra;  the  institute  of  the  Eastern 
Cooperative  League  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  College. 

The  seventeenth  Annual  Rural  and 
Industrial  Conference  on  cooperation  and 
adult  education  will  be  held  at  Antigo- 
nish,  Nova  Scotia,  August  21-24.  Spon- 
sored by  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 
this  conference  is  expected  to  draw  large 
numbers  of  persons  from  widely  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  of  the  United  States.  The  Circle 
Pines  Center,  operated  by  co-ops  of  the 
central  states,  promises  institutes  and 
conferences  in  the  lake  district  of  lower 
Michigan,  running  until  September. 
Farmers  Union  cooperatives  in  Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
Farm  Bureau  Co-ops  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana,  the  Northern  States  Co- 
operative League  and  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  cooperatives  are  a  few  of  the 
many  other  groups  with  summer  confer- 
ences or  camps. 

At  the  Fair — Visitors  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  interested  in  the  co- 
operative movement  will  find  exhibits  in 
the  Netherlands  building  attractive.  Here 
are  photographs  of  the  factory,  bakery 
and  hospital  room  of  the  Volharding  Co- 


operative Society,  three  dimensional  mod- 
els of  the  Dutch  housing  projects  and 
dairy  products  of  the  great  cooperative 
marketing  society,  Frico,  which  owns 
forty-one  factories  and  has  8200  farmers 
as  members.  The  latter  elect  a  commis- 
sion to  determine  the  prices  they  will  re- 
ceive for  their  products,  marketed  by 
Frico  all  over  the  world. 

The  Public's  Health 

T"\ENTAL  care,  once  a  luxury,  is  now 
^*^  recognized  as  a  prerequisite  to  good 
health,  but  only  a  third  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  United  States  and  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  children  today  re- 
ceive adequate  care.  In  spite  of  this  evi- 
dence of  widespread  dental  need  there 
are  80,000  dentists  barely  able  to  make 
a  living.  The  figures  are  those  given  in 
a  dissertation  presented  at  New  York 
University  by  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Asgis,  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry.  Three  years  of  research  con- 
ducted among  1250  dentists  led  Dr.  Asgis 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  profession  of 
dentistry  has  failed  to  adapt  to  modern 
social  conditions.  In  his  thesis  he  has 
projected  a  plan  to  bring  dentist  and  pa- 
tient together,  involving  a  system  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  whereby  the 
employer  and  employe  would  contribute 
the  premiums  and  the  dentist  and  physi- 
cian would  be  paid  on  a  per  capita  basis 
for  the  number  of  persons  treated. 

That  dental  need  has  a  relation  to 
economic  status  was  shown  in  a  study  of 
the  frequency  of  dental  care  among  9000 
families  which  appeared  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Public  Health  Reports,  bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  The 
study  found  that  persons  in  families  hav- 
ing an -income  of  less  than  $1200  received 
about  one  fifth  as  many  dental  services 
as  persons  in  families  with  $5000.  Ser- 
vices in  urban  communities  were  more 
frequent  than  in  rural  communities,  but 
area  differences  were  not  nearly  so  great 
as  economic  differences.  An  occupational 
classification  showed  that  professional 
persons  received  nearly  four  times  as 
many  services  as  the  unskilled.  Though 
frequency  of  services  of  any  type  might 
be  expected  to  vary  according  to  eco- 
nomic status,  the  variation  tends  to  be 
greater  where  dental  care  is  concerned. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  figures  showing 
the  frequency  of  surgical  operations  in 
the  $5000  families  to  be  only  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  $1200  families. 

That  steps  are  being  taken  in  some 
directions  to  meet  dental  needs  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  Health  Officer  showing 
the  increases  in  dental  personnel  in  state 
health  boards  or  departments  in  the  five 
years  between  1933-38.  Whereas  in  1933 
there  were  twelve  states  with  a  total 
dental  personnel  of  seventy-seven  per- 
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sons  in  health  boards  or  departments,  in 
1938  there  were  213  dental  persons* — 
dentists,  dental  hygienists,  teachers  and 
nurses — on  thirty-five  state  staffs,  763  on 
154  municipal  staffs. 

Outlawed — Ragweed,  terror  of  hay- 
fever  sufferers,  is  taboo  in  Wisconsin, 
where  legislative  action  has  placed  it  on 
a  list  of  "noxious"  plants.  Property  own- 
ers are  required  by  law  to  destroy  the 
weed  when  it  occurs  on  their  land. 

New  York  State  is  also  lending  a 
hand  to  those  who  sneeze  in  August 
through  an  amendment  of  its  highway 
law  requiring  noxious  weeds,  briers  and 
brush  to  be  cleared  from  the  boundaries 
of  all  roads  between  July  15-August  15. 

Dead  or  Alive— The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  is  hard  on  the  trail  of 
insect  stowaways,  as  possible  carriers  of 
disease,  on  international  airplanes.  The 
service  is  especially  watchful  of  the 
planes  coming  from  South  America  and 
landing  at  Miami,  Fla.,  because  of  the 
danger  of  yellow  fever  mosquitoes.  Of  a 
total  of  398  aircraft  inspected  at  Miami 
last  year  for  mosquito  infestation,  187 
were  found  to  harbor  insects  of  one  kind 
and  another,  most  of  them,  happily,  dead. 
Only  forty-five  mosquitoes  were  found, 
five  of  them  alive,  not  one  of  the  dreaded 
fever-carrying  type.  House  flies  were  the 
most  numerous  of  the  stowaways. 

Legal  Barrier — The  Associated  Hos- 
pital Service  in  New  York  has  lost  out 
in  its  attempt  to  have  medical  services 
included  in  its  prepayment  plan.  (See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1939,  page 
117.)  According  to  the  Piper-Hampton 
bill  which  recodified  the  State  Insurance 
Law  and  which  was  recently  signed  by 
Governor  Lehman,  no  corporation  may 
provide  for  both  medical  expense  in- 
demnity and  hospital  service  insurance. 
The  bill  makes  provision  for  non-profit 
hospital  service  corporations  and  medical 
indemnity  corporation*  but  requires  a 
combination  policy  for  the  subscriber 
who  wishes  both  types  of  coverage.  Since 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  medical 
service  cooperative,  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  legal  standing  of  this  type  of  cor- 
poration. A  test  case  is  expected  to 
clarify  the  situation  in  the  near  future. 

Deafness — Impaired  hearing  is  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  of  handicaps  in  this 
country  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
National  Health  Survey.  Only  half  the 
population  lays  claim  to  normal  hearing 
and  of  these  just  slightly  over  half  can 
pass  audiometer  tests  perfectly.  Most 
common  defect  is  the  loss  of  hearing  re- 
sulting from  infections — scarlet  fever, 
meningitis,  diphtheria,  influenza  causing 
degeneration  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  or 
common  colds  causing  a  local  infection 


in  the  middle  ear.  Most  impaired  hear- 
ing of  persons  over  twenty-five  involves 
some  nerve  degeneration,  but  among  chil- 
dren it  is  more  often  attributable  to  con- 
gestion or  lesions  of  tissue  in  the  middle 
ear.  An  examination  of  912  school  chil- 
dren in  eighteen  rural  counties  in  north- 
ern California,  undertaken  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  revealed  that 
more  than  half  the  children  had  hearing 
losses  in  one  or  both  ears.  The  majority 
were  in  need  of  tonsillectomies. 

A  recent  report  of  studies  made  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  indicate  that 
most  hearing  impairment  begins  in  child- 
hood. Often  it  is  unnoticed  for  many 
years  because  the  range  of  the  human  ear 
embraces  sounds  above  and  below  ordi- 
nary conversational  tones.  The  report  of 
the  fourteen-year  study  covering  15,000 
cases  suggested  that  the  number  of  deaf 
adults  in  the  next  generation  could  be 
reduced  50  percent  if  all  children  were 
examined  at  least  once  a  year  and  were 
given  the  indicated  treatment. 

Prevention — Ten  states  now  have 
laws  requiring  blood  tests  to  be  taken 
in  all  pregnancies.  Illinois,  the  latest  state 
to  make  this  move  toward  the  prevention 
of  the  transmission  of  syphilis,  specifies 
that  though  birth  certificates  must  con- 
tain the  statement  that  the  test  was 
made,  they  shall  not  indicate  the  results. 
The  tests  must  be  made  in  laboratories 
approved  by  the  state  department  of 
health.  Other  states  requiring  pre-natal 
blood  tests  are  California,  Iowa,  Maine, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island. 

Consumer  Education 

'  I  'HAT  it  costs  in  this  country  "con- 
siderably more  on  the  average  to  dis- 
tribute goods  than  it  does  to  make  them," 
is  one  of  the  central  findings  of  a  survey 
of  the  costs  of  distribution  made  by  a 
special  committee  and  research  staff  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  330  West 
42  Street,  New  York.  The  report,  "Does 
Distribution  Cost  Too  Much?"  (price 
$3.50  from  the  fund)  cites  figures  indi- 
cating that  "about  59  cents  out  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  goes  for  the  services 
involved  in  distribution,  and  only  41  cents 
for  the  services  in  production." 

The  changing  role  of  distribution  in 
our  economic  system  is  shown  by  figures 
on  employment.  In  1870,  among  all  gain- 
fully employed  workers,  approximately 
75  percent  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufacturing  and  other  production  ac- 
tivities; the  remainder  in  distribution  and 
service  activities.  By  1930  the  two  groups 
were  about  equally  divided.  During  this 
same  period  the  total  volume  of  goods 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States  increased  more  than  nine  times 


while  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creased three  times. 

In  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  commodity  distribution,  the  com- 
mittee takes  as  a  basis  the  year  1929, 
when  a  larger  volume  of  goods  was  pro- 
duced, distributed  and  consumed  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  year 
before  or  since.  The  total  amount  paid 
by  household  consumers  and  other  "term- 
inal buyers"  for  finished  goods  in  that 
year  was  nearly  $66  billion.  Of  the  total, 
"available  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
slightly  more  than  $27  billion  .  .  .  was 
the  cost  of  producing  goods  and  some- 
what less  than  $39  billion  was  the  cost  of 
distributing  them."  Of  this  latter  sum 
nearly  $13  billion  was  paid  for  retail 
distribution;  about  $7  billion  was  the 
cost  of  wholesale  trade.  Somewhat  less 
than  $9  billion  represented  transportation 
costs,  another  $1  billion  was  accounted 
for  by  advertising,  installment  selling  and 
other  charges,  and  a  little  more  than  $9 
billion  was  the  cost  of  distribution  in- 
curred by  manufacturers. 

Included  with  the  research  report  is  a 
chart,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  compiled, 
which  presents  in  diagrammatic  form  a 
picture  of  the  total  flow  of  goods  in  the 
United  States — again  based  on  the  fig- 
ures for  1929.  The  chart  measures  speci- 
fically the  flow  of  movable,  tangible  com- 
modities from  the  point  of  origin  to  the 
point  of  final  sale  as  commodities. 

The  chart  shows  clearly  that  distri- 
bution is  by  no  means  always  a  simple, 
straight-line  process  of  carrying  goods 
along  from  original  producer  to  manu- 
facturer, to  wholesaler,  to  retailer,  to 
consumer. 

Consumers  Speak — A  government 
official,  a  tooth  paste  manufacturer,  a 
housewife  and  a  representative  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  testified  re- 
cently at  the  consumers'  hearing  of  the 
congressional  committee  investigating 
monopolies.  Donald  Montgomery,  con- 
sumers' counsel  of  the  AAA,  warned 
Congress  against  treating  the  consumer 
movement  lightly,  pointing  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  interested  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  Jerome  Ephraim  of 
New  York,  tooth  paste  producer,  at- 
tacked advertising  as  a  monopoly  and 
suggested  that  it  be  put  on  a  merit  basis. 
Alice  Belester,  housewife  of  Chicago, 
discussing  values,  complained  that  adver- 
tising told  her  prices  and  "what  was 
smart"  but  nothing  about  quality.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters'  representa- 
tive, Dr.  Ruth  Ayres,  economist,  dis- 
played twenty-one  different  containers  of 
tomato  juice  with  eleven  brands  at  fif- 
teen prices.  She  asserted  that  there  was 
no  way  of  determining  the  quality  ex- 
cept by  trying  all  brands  and  containers. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  made  at 
the  hearing  were  the  adoption  of  govern- 
ment standards,  an  investigation  to  de- 
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tcrmine  "racketeer"  consumer  agencies 
and  organizations,  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  fair  trade  laws  on  retail  prices,  a 
central  consumer  agency  in  the  federal 
government. 

Recognition — The  growing  demand 
for  consumer  education  was  reflected  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Retailers'  Na- 
tional Forum  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  There  discussion  turned 
frequently  to  the  subject  of  labeling  and 
advertising  with  the  view  to  offering  con- 
sumer information.  Said  Edgar  J.  Kauf- 
man, Pittsburgh  merchant,  in  an  address 
read  by  his  brother:  "Retailers  must 
now  deal  with  consumer  organizations  as 
well  as  with  manufacturing  and  labor 
groups."  Dr.  John  M.  Cassels,  director 
of  the  Stephens  College  Institute  for 
Consumer  Education  (see  "Women  Are 
Consumers,"  by  Beulah  Amidon,  Survey 
Graphic,  April"  1939,  page  273)  told  the 
retailers  they  were  in  the  position  of 
greatest  strategic  advantage  for  dealing 
with  consumer  demands,  as  they  handle 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  $55  billion 
in  goods  and  services  consumed  in  this 
country  yearly.  A  study  called  "Labeling 
the  Consumer  Movement,"  prepared  for 
the  American  Retail  Federation  by 
Werner  Gabler,  is  soon  to  be  released. 

Professional 

PROMPTED  by  the  increasing  de- 
mand  for  specialists  in  public  welfare 
administration,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois plans  to  offer  professional  courses 
in  that  field  beginning  next  session. 
Emergency  relief,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, public  employment  service,  all  will 
receive  consideration  in  their  relation  to 
the  principles  and  methods  of  sound  so- 
cial service  administration.  The  curricu- 
lum, designed  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work,  will  include  a  pre-profes- 
sional  course,  a  regrouping  of  existing 
undergraduate  courses,  leading  to  an 
A.B.  degree  and  a  post-graduate  course, 
including  both  old  and  new  courses,  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  social 
administration  and  master  of  social  ad- 
ministration. The  courses  leading  to  the 
master's  will  not  be  given  until  1940-41. 

Growing — Nearing  the  close  of  its  first 
year  of  university  affiliation,  the  Atlanta 
University  School  of  Social  Work  has 
issued  a  bulletin  entitled  "Some  Facts 
About  the  Atlanta  University  School  of 
Social  Work."  Unique  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  as  being  its  only 
member  devoted  exclusively  to  Negroes, 
the  school,  according  to  the  bulletin,  is 
one  of  the  ten  largest  in  the  association's 
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With  great  pleasure  this  department  breaks  a  journalistic  rule  that  pictures  go 
with  the  news.  Pictures  of  Miss  Johnson  and  Mr.  Witte  came  too  late  to  go 
with  the  word  of  their  new  appointments,  published  in  the  July  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  so  this  department  publishes  their  pictures  anyway,  just  because  it 
wants  to.  It  reminds  its  readers  that  in  September  Miss  Johnson  becomes  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  that  Mr.  Witte  succeeds  her  as  director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Miss  Johnson  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Universiy  of  Washingon  since  1923;  director  of  the  school  since  1934. 
Mr.  Witte  organized  the  Nebraska  school  in  1937.  Both  gained  their  Ph.  D.s 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 


membership.  During  1938-39  there  were 
90  students — nearly  twice  as  many  as  in 
previous  years.  In  the  first  ten  months 
following  June  1938  eighteen  members 
of  the  1938  class  were  placed  in  posi- 
tions in  thirteen  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  school  also  has  placed 
thirteen  former  graduates  during  the 
same  period. 

Starting  Them  Off— Rudimentary  but 
worthwhile  is  "A  Guide  Book  for  Begin- 
ners in  Relief  Work,"  by  Ella  Lee  Cow- 
gill,  prepared  for  the  Michigan  Emer- 
gency Welfare  Relief  Commission.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  expressed  need  of  county 
supervisors  for  written  material  with 
which  to  start  off  new  workers,  the 
booklet  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
most  new  relief  investigators  have  only 
vaguely,  if  ever,  heard  of  social  work 
or  its  philosophy,  and  that  pressure  of 
work  limits  the  time  for  instructions  be- 
fore they  must  be  sent  out  on  actual 
cases.  Not  concerned  with  forms  and 
procedures  it  deals  with  the  "whys  and 
wherefores"  of  relief  cases,  the  most  ac- 
ceptable approaches  with  which  to  meet 
the  families  in  reception  or  at  home,  the 
reasons  for,  and  methods  of,  recording. 
Social  work  terminology  is  avoided  so 
far  as  possible;  where  used  it  is  clearly 
defined.  Though  so  elementary  as  to  be 
of  probable  use  only  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  a  worker's  investigating  life, 
it  should  be  a  welcome  aid  to  every  su- 


pervisor. Only  the  few  pages  outlining 
the  Michigan  set-up  are  not  generally 
applicable. 

Farewell — With  real  regret  this  de- 
partment notes  the  suspension  of  Social 
Work  Technique,  a  bimonthly  technical 
journal  for  social  workers,  published 
for  several  years  past  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professors  Erie  Fiske  Young  and 
Pauline  V.  Young  with  a  cooperating 
editorial  committee  from  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  The  editors  and 
publishers  henceforth  will  devote  their 
available  time  and  resources  to  a  series 
of  publications  dealing  with  specific  tech- 
nical aspects  of  social  work. 

Who  Interprets — All  types  of  social 
agencies — both  public  and  private — en- 
gage actively  in  interpretation,  according 
to  the  preliminary  report  on  the  census 
of  positions  in  interpretation  and  public 
relations  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Work  Interpretation  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  (See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  February  1939,  page  55.) 
The  report,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Channels,  organ  of  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council,  is  based  on  some 
2800  questionnaires  returned  from  agen- 
cies throughout  the  United  States,  Ha- 
waii, the  Canal  Zone.  These  showed 
that  over  1800  agencies  provide  inter- 
pretation service.  The  service  is  of  two 
types:  that  prepared  by  publicity  "spe- 
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cialists"  and  that  prepared  by  persons 
with  no  special  training  in  interpreta- 
tion. Of  those  agencies  employing  spe- 
cialists over  400  use  more  than  800  full 
time  workers;  over  200  use  part  time 
workers;  over  350  use  free-lance  work- 
ers; over  150,  commercial  firms.  The 
non-specialist  service  is  supplied  by  gen- 
eral staff  members  and  volunteers.  Over 
900  agencies  have  staff  members  who 
give  at  least  one  third  of  their  time  to 
interpretation.  Over  800  agencies  use 
volunteer  service  for  publicity  work.  Re- 
prints from  the  foundation,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York,  price  25  cents. 

People  and  Things 

OEXLESS  though  social  workers  are 
assumed  to  be  (see  The  Clean-Up, 
by  Barbara  Abel,  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1938)  insidious  indications  of 
femininity  are  sprouting  up  through  the 
ranks.  Entered  in  a  recent  "charm"  con- 
test run  by  a  popular  woman's  magazine 
was  a  letter  from  a  field  worker  for  a 
public  social  agency.  The  letter  told  of 
a  new  self-consciousness  dawning  in  a 
group  of  workers  who  have  become 
aware  of  the  office  clerks'  use  of  the 
term  "social  worker"  for  anyone  whose 
slip  shows.  Through  an  unaccountable 
weakness — not  indicated  on  their  apti- 
tude tests — the  members  of  this  group, 
according  to  the  field  worker,  have  been 
fired  with  the  ambition  to  become  as  well 
dressed  as  the  agency's  stenographers. 
.  .  .  P.  S.  The  field  worker's  letter  did 
not  win  the  contest. 

Over  There— The  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  was  represented  in  Geneva  by 
Elsa  Casterdyck,  director  of  its  delin- 
quency division,  at  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  advisory  committee  on  social 
questions.  She  also  attended  meetings  of 
a  committee  which  is  endeavoring  to 
work  out  closer  collaboration  between 
the  League's  committee  on  social  ques- 
tions and  its  Health  Organization.  . 
Clara  M.  Beyer,  assistant  director  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  standards,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  was  the  U.  S.  delegate 
to  the  Technical  Conference  on  Labor 
Inspection  held  in  Geneva  prior  to  the 
International  Labor  Conference  in  June. 

At  the  Red  Gross — Newly  associated 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  is  G.  Stew- 
art Brown,  brought  from  the  United 
Press  bureau  in  Rome  to  be  associate 
national  director  of  public  relations. 
Douglas  Griesemer,  director,  is  on  ex- 
tended sick  leave.  .  .  .  Lucy  E.  Massey, 
just  appointed  director  of  nursing  of  the 
ARC's  eastern  area,  has  been  most  re- 
cently associate  professor  of  public  health 
nursing  at  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  Her  past  includes  varied  ex- 


perience as  teacher  and  nurse,  notably  in 
rural  communities.  .  .  .  The  Canadian 
Red  Cross  has  appointed  Fred  W.  Rout- 
ley  of  Toronto  as  its  national  commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Routley  has  for  a  year  been 
"acting"  commissioner. 

Down  South — Summer  heat  has  not 
prevented  social  workers  from  moving 
about  in  the  South,  number  1  scene  of 
busy  comings  and  goings.  Newcomer  be- 
low the  Mason-Dixon  is  Phillip  Schiff, 
for  twenty-seven  years  associated  with 
Madison  House  in  New  York  City,  who 
has  left  his  old  stamping  ground  to  be- 
come director  of  the  YMHA-YWHA 
unit  in  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  New  Or- 
leans has  also  attracted  Ada  M.  Barker, 
WPA  assistant  regional  supervisor  of 
employment.  Miss  Barker,  until  recently 
in  Atlanta,  is  working  in  the  New  Or- 
leans region  out  of  Jackson,  Miss.  .  .  . 
If  Atlanta  has  lost  one  social  worker  it 
gains  another  in  E.  G.  Lippincott  who  is 
the  new  sectional  secretary  of  the  At- 
lanta Social  Planning  Council.  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott was  formerly  executive  secretary 
of  the  Savannah  Family  Welfare  Society. 
.  .  .  Back  to  Virginia  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  goes  May 
O.  Hankins  to  act  as  director  of  child 
welfare  services.  Miss  Hankins,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Virginia  department 
and  more  recently  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia \Velfare  Department,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  .  .  .  Austin,  Tex.,  is  losing  a 
YMCA  secretary  to  the  north  in  M.  D. 
Woodbury  who  will  take  up  duties  as 
general  secretary  of  the  University 
YMCA  in  Seattle  on  September  1.  Mr. 
Woodbury  has  been  associate  secretary 
of  the  student  YMCA  in  Austin. 

Congratulations — A  notable  birth- 
day party  was  tendered  in  late  spring  to 
Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington.  Here  were 
gathered,  to  honor  the  director  of  the 
social  action  department  of  the  Catholic 
Welfare  Council  on  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  congressional  lead- 
ers, heads  of  government  bureaus  and  of 
the  important  labor  organizations,  edu- 
cators and  many  more  of  Dr.  Ryan's 
co-workers  in  his  life-long  "militant  cru- 
sade for  peace,  for  justice  and  for  charity 
among  men."  Particularly  moving  were 
the  tributes  of  Justice  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter and  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances 
Perkins. 

Outstanding  work  in  tuberculosis  won 
the  Trudeau  Medal  for  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Hatfield  of  Philadelphia,  awarded  at  the 
last  convention  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Among 
the  twelve  women  recently  honored  by 
the  Women's  Service  League  of  Brook- 
lyn for  their  contributions  to  Negro  Life 
in  America  were  Gwendolyn  Bennett, 


director  of  the  Harlem  Community  Art 
Center  in  New  York;  Augusta  Savage, 
distinguished  sculptor  and  former  head 
of  the  center;  Dorothy  Height,  assistant 
director  of  the  Harlem  YWCA. 

To  the  list  of  those  recently  receiving 
academic  honors  is  added  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  William  C.  Keane,  director  of 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  In  celebration  of  his 
quarter  century  of  priesthood  and  in 
recognition  of  his  notable  achievements, 
his  alma  mater,  Niagara  University, 
made  him  an  honorary  LL.D.  .  .  .  An- 
other addition  to  the  honors  list  is 
Charles  E.  Hendry  of  Boys  Clubs  of 
America,  Inc.,  on  whom  Springfield  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Mass.,  conferred  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Humanics. 

Professor — Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Benjamin  E.  Youngdahl  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  social  work  and  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  University  College.  Mr.  Young- 
dahl, for  the  past  two  years  director  of 
public  assistance  for  the  recently  abol- 
ished Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control, 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  public  wel- 
fare administration  since  1933  when  he 
left  the  chair  of  economics  and  sociology 
at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  in  Min- 
nesota to  become  director  of  relief  for 
the  Minnesota  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  This  summer  a  lecture- 
ship at  the  University  of  Minnesota  sum- 
mer school  marked  his  return  to  the 
academic  life. 

Thoroughbred  Country — A  handful 
of  recent  appointments  demonstrates  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare's  adherence  to  the  policy  of  se- 
lecting "qualified"  personnel.  Three  con- 
cern the  Houses  of  Reform  at  Green- 
dale,  for  which  Hal  T.  Kearns  of  Auburn 
N.  Y.,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Cheltenham  School  for  Boys,  Chelten- 
ham, Md.,  has  been  chosen  as  temporary 
technical  adviser;  John  DeMoisey  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  who  has  several  degrees 
in  physical  education,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  recreation;  Zillah  Redd 
Hopkins,  former  general  secretary  of  the 
YWCA  at  High  Point,  N.  C.,  has  been 
named  supervisor  of  social  service.  Two 
others  concern  state  hospitals,  where  the 
choice  of  liaison  officers  must  comply 
with  the  Chandler-Wallis  Act  of  1938 
requiring  that  such  workers  be  gradu- 
ates of  schools  accredited  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work.  Eleanor  Burks,  for  the  past  four 
years  supervisor  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  at  Louisville,  has  been  named 
liaison  officer  at  Central  State  Hospital, 
Lakeland.  Mittie  M.  Gruber,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed 
liaison  officer  at  the  Western  State  Hos- 
pital, Hopkinsville. 
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Social  Service 

STREAMLINING  A  COUNTY  WELFARE 
SERVICE,  by  Edwin  W.  Wallace.  8  pp. 
Price  25  cents  from  Long  Island  Forum, 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  explains  the  set-up 
of  his  department  as  it  administers  public- 
assistance  and  social  service  under  the  new 
county  charter. 

YEAR  BOOK  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL 
WORK.  Section  II.  13  pp.  Price  75  cents 
from  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds,  165  West  46  Street,  New 
York. 

Summarizes  the  operating  financial  ex- 
perience of  128  federations  and  welfare 
funds  during  the  year  1937.  Indicates 
sources  of  income,  and  the  types  of  local, 
regional,  national  and  overseas  programs 
which  they  support,  with  tables  of  oper- 
ating receipts  and  disbursements. 

SOCIAL  WORK:   THE  GREEN  TREE    by 

Mary  Stanton.  14  pp.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1151  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Reprint  of  a  paper  by  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  council  given  before  the 
committee  on  volunteers  in  social  service. 
A  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  public  and 
private  welfare  services  today,  their  proba- 
ble future,  the  possibility  of  planning  for 
this  future,  and  how  it  might  be  done.  A 
plea  for  social  work  to  "split  rock,  plunge 
downward,  take  heroic  soil." 

Nutrition 

FOOD  AND  WELFARE,  by  F.  L.  McDou- 
gall.  Volume  IX.  No.  5.  56  pp.  League  of 
Nations  Studies  of  Nutrition  and  National 
Economic  Policy.  Published  by  the  Geneva 
Research  Centre,  14  Avenue  de  France, 
Geneva.  Price  40  cents. 

The  league  makes  an  eleventh  hour  dis- 
covery: that  in  diminishing  malnutrition 
through  improved  standards  of  living  the 
nations  can  find  economic  and  political 
stability  and  peace. 

ADEQUATE  FAMILY  FOOD  ALLOW- 
ANCES  AND  HOW  TO  CALCULATE 
THEM,  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 
35  pp.  Price  40  cents. 

Important  facts  about  food  values,  nu- 
tritive requirements  used  in  calculating 
adequate  diets,  weekly  food  lists  for 
various  age  groups  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Washington,  Illinois,  Texas,  Mon- 
tana, California. 

Health 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  1911- 
1937,  by  Marianne  Sakmann.  Social  Secur- 
ity Board,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics. Report  No.  3.  44  pp.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
legislative  and  administrative  provisions 
of  foreign  social  insurance  systems  pre- 
pared in  the  bureau's  division  of  health 
studies.  A  comparison  of  the  two  insur- 
ances shows  that  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
vided more  generously  for  the  unemployed 
than  for  the  sick  or  disabled. 

HERE'S  TO  YOUR  HEALTH.  19  pp.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Group  Health  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  From  the  association, 
1427  Eye  Street,  Washington. 

The  arguments  for  combining  modern 
group  medical  practice  with  the  coopera- 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

live  movement,  simply  stated  with  no  ap- 
parent resentment  toward  the  opponents. 

ON  THE  WITNESS  STAND:  THE  FACTS 
ABOUT  HEALTH  INSURANCE,  by  J.  Weston 
Walch,  64  pp.  Published  by  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York,  2  East 
103  Street,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

Organized  medicine's  view  of  "social- 
ized medicine"  presented  in  dogmatic 
terms  by  the  question  and  answer  method. 

WPA 

AGE  OF  WPA  WORKERS:  NOVEMBER  1937, 
by  R.  Nassimbene.  20  pp. 

WORKERS      SEPARATED     FROM     WPA 

EMPLOYMENT      IN      NINE     AREAS, 

1937,  by    Verl    E.    Roberts.    22    pp.    Both 
from    the    Works    Progress    Administration, 
Division    of    Research,    Washington. 

Reports  of  two  surveys,  the  first  show- 
ing the  average  age  of  the  WPA  worker 
to  be  approximately  forty-two  years;  the 
second  snowing  that  those  workers  who 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  curtailment 
of  project  afterwards  "fared  worse  in 
every  way"  than  those  who  left  WPA  for 
other  reasons. 

U.S.  COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMENT  AP- 
PRAISAL. 62  pp.  From  National  Appraisal 
Committee,  James  R.  Branson,  secretary, 
1729  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A  report  on  the  work  progress  of  the 
WPA,  it  embodies  the  findings  of  a -com- 
mittee appointed  by  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  eight  other  na- 
tional organizations.  It  is  based  on  about 
8000  reports  written  in  the  main  by  local 
public_  officials.  Types  and  methods  of 
operation  were  appraised  for  their  effect 
on  the  unemployed  and  on  the  communi- 
ties as  a  whole. 

Present   Problems 

ANTI-SEMITISM:  Is  THERE  AN  ANSWER?  by 
Algernon  D.  Black.  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, 2  West  64  Street,  New  York.  15  pp. 
Price  10  cents,  less  in  quantity. 

Discusses  the  reasons  for  anti-Semitism, 
the  racial  myth,  the  place  of  the  Jews 
today,  the  implications  of  the  problem 
and  what  to  do  about  it. 

RACE:  WHAT  THE  SCIENTISTS  SAY,  by  Caroline 
Singer.  Illustrations  by  Cyrus  LeRoy  Bald- 
ridge.  From  National  Conference  of  Jews 
and  Christians,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  15  pp.  Price  5  cents,  less  in  quantity. 

A  handbook  of  terms  approved  by  out- 
standing scientists,  which  supports  the 
thesis  that  there  is  no  Aryan,  no  Semitic, 
no  Hebrew,  no  Jewish,  no  "pure"  race. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  REFUGEES,  by  Louis 
Adamic,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  No.  29. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  32  pp.  Price  10 
cents. 

Concise,  objective  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems involved.  Gives  legislative  restric- 
tions affecting  admission  of  refugees  and 
suggested  changes.  Tells  of  organizations 
set  up  for  handling  refugees,  particularly 
for  finding  jobs  for  them.  Bibliography. 

FROM  VERSAILLES  TO   MUNICH,   1918- 

1938,  by    Bernadotte    E.    Schmitt.    57    pp. 
•Public     Policy     Pamphlet     No.     28.     Harry 
Gideonse,    editor.    The    University    of    Chi- 
cago  Press,   Chicago.   Price  25    cents. 

In  a  short  review  of  events  since  the 
World  War,  the  author  finds  many  warn- 
ings of  the  democracies'  present  plight; 


lays  the  blame  particularly  at  the  feet  of 
Britain's  procrastinating  foreign  policy. 

Concerning  Co-ops 

INDEX  OF  THE  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO 
COOPERATION,  compiled  under  the  su- 
pervision of  J.  Deutschman.  From  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  1780 
Broadway,  New  York.  42  pp  mimeographed. 

This,  the  first  publication  of  the  WPA 
Cooperative  Project,  covers  laws  regulat- 
ing consumers  associations,  credit  unions, 
farmers  purchasing  and  marketing  asso- 
ciations, cooperative  insurance,  coopera- 
tive medicine,  and  all  other  cooperative 
organizations  in  the  forty-eight  states, 
Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

COOPERATIVES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. — A  BALANCE  SHEET,  by  Max- 
well S.  Stewart.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 
No.  32.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  32  pp.  Price  10 
cents. 

Based  on  the  "Report  of  the  Inquiry  on 
Cooperative  Enterprise  in  Europe"  and 
on  recent  reports  from  various  govern- 
ment agencies,.  Discusses  cooperatives  at 
home  and  abroad,  their  underlying  phi- 
losophy, growth  in  the  United  States, 
handicaps  faced  by  American  coopera- 
tives, types  of  cooperation,  and  related 
movements. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  OTHER  SEX,  by  Dora  Hudson  Klera- 
er,  M.D.  42  pp.  Price  35  cents  from  Asso- 
ciation Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Addressed  to  both  boys  and  girls  this  is 
a  frank  statement  of  the  essential  facts 
that  young  people  want  and  need  to  know 
about  sex.  It  was  written  by  a  physician, 
social  worker  and  mother,  answering  ques- 
tions most  frequently  asked  her  by  young 
people  in  audiences  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

PACIFIST  HANDBOOK.  Copyrighted  by 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  issued  in  co- 
operation with  six  other  organizations.  48 
pp.  Price  10  cents,  less  in  quantity  from 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  2929 
Broadway,  New  York. 

A  practical  guide  for  the  conscientious 
objector  in  time  of  war,  issued  because 
"our  nations  and  other  nations  are  swiftly 
preparing  for  a  second  world  war." 
Through  the  question  and  answer  method 
the  pamphlet  arms  the  pacifist  with  calm 
reasoning  against  the  day  when  heated  ar- 
gument will  assail  him  from  all  sides. 

NEW  YORK  ADVANCING,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
EDITION.  270  pp.  Price  50  cents  from  Rebec- 
ca B.  Rankin,  editor.  Municipal  Reference 
Library,  Municipal  Building,  New  York. 

A  record  of  five  and  a  quarter  years  of 
the  La  Guardia  administration  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  municipal  government  as 
it  is  today.  In  a  foreword  the  mayor  states 
his  principles  and  policies  and  also  out- 
lines future  objectives.  The  book  is  en- 
livened by  over  one  hundred  illustrations, 
a  number  of  them  in  colors.  There  are 
also  tables  of  breath-taking  statistics,  and 
a  comprehensive  index.  Starting  with  the 
city's  plan,  we  are  conducted  through 
chapters  on  safety,  living  conditions,  rec- 
reation, education,  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  law,  personnel  in  government  and 
business  management,  to  a  final  chapter 
on  the  city  of  tomorrow  and  the  New  York 
World's  Fair. 
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Readers  Write 


"Just  Another   Crisis" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  come  from 
a  mass  meeting  called  by  the  Workers 
Alliance  to  emphasize  another  relief 
crisis — 310  families,  590  persons,  without 
the  wherewithal  to  eat.  County  officials 
say  they  have  exceeded  their  budget  by 
nearly  $80,000  and  the  law  provides  that 
tne  state,  which  already  has  given  the 
county  $133,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
must  provide  the  funds.  The  state  ad- 
ministration maintains  it  has  no  funds. 
The  governor  recommended,  and  the 
legislators  acceded  to  a  large  slash  in 
appropriations. 

Oh,  1  know,  such  a  situation  isn't  news 
anymore.  As  a  newspaperman,  I  know 
that  more  interest  would  be  shown  in  the 
plight  of  seven  stranded  persons  on  an 
island  than  in  these  people,  stranded  and 
helpless  in  a  democracy.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  these  same  people  were  militant,  de- 
manding, insistent.  Tonight,  they  were 
calm,  hopeful,  half  afraid,  thinking. 
There  were  old  people  who  have  had 
their  pensions  cut;  not  so  old  ones  who 
are  just  beyond  the  job  age ;  young  ones 
who  never  have  had  a  chance  to  work 
except  on  NYA  and  WPA  (yes,  a  few 
had  their  babies  with  them).  There  were 
also  union  men  who  work  but  are  dith- 
ered about  the  possibility  of  technologi- 
cal displacement;  a  priest,  eager  to  help 
but  rather  in  doubt  as  to  how;  a  county 
welfare  board  chairman  venting  his  re- 
sentment at  governor  and  legislators. 
However,  it's  just  another  crisis,  say 
the  90  percent  who  let  the  other  10 
percent  do  90  percent  of  the  thinking 
(quoting,  I  believe,  Gilbert  Seldes). 

Why  cannot  social  workers  be  more 
articulate?  Why  can't  they  join  unions 
and  work,  not  apart  but  side  by  side, 
with  other  unions.  They  could  help  to 
cull  out  those  who  use  unions  for  in- 
dividual selfish  purposes,  without  regard 
to  the  good  of  the  whole.  They  could 
speak  their  minds,  not  just  think. 

Great  Falls,  Mont.         FRED  J.  MARTIN 

Nebraska's  Children 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  item  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  Survey  Midmonthly  (see  Con- 
cerning Children,  page  143)  states  that 
in  Nebraska  there  is  no  federal  program 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  mothers'  pensions  locally  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  counties.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Nebraska  has  both  ADC  and 
mothers'  pension  programs,  a  situation 
which  undoubtedly  is  confusing  to  per- 
sons outside  the  state.  Prior  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  we  had,  and  still  have, 
a  mothers'  pension  system,  financed  by 


a  tax  levy  within  each  county  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  county  judge.  Nebraska 
accepted  the  federally  aided  ADC  pro- 
gram which  is  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  through  its  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  and,  in  the 
counties,  through  the  County  Assistance 
Committee  made  up  of  the  county  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

Thus  we  have  two  programs,  similar 
in  aim,  functioning  in  the  counties  at  the 
same  time.  This,  of  course,  brings  about 
administrative  problems  particularly  as 
many  cases  are  eligible  for  either  form 
of  aid.  In  this  county  we  have  met  the 
difficulties  somewhat  by  means  of  con- 
ferences between  the  judge  and  the  coun- 
ty assistance  office.  This  office  now  makes 
the  investigations  for  the  judge  and  rec- 
ommends grants  for  his  cases  on  the 
same  budgetary  basis  as  for  those  receiv- 
ing ADC.  Of  the  108  families  receiving 
assistance  in  May  ninety-two  were  ADC 
cases;  sixteen,  mothers'  pensions.  Of 
course  the  latter  did  not  share  in  federal 
funds,  nor  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state  assistance  office. 

CLINTON  BELKNAP 
Director,  Hall  County  Assistance 
Administration,    Grand    Island,    Neb. 

Concerning   Migrants 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  most  encouraging 
to  see  the  section  on  Interstate  Migrants 
in  the  June  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  comments  on 
some  of  the  items  and  to  offer  a  correc- 
tion of  one  statement. 

The  correction  first:  You  state  that  in 
my  report  to  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  on  the  "New  York  State 
Program  for  Non-Settled  Persons"  I 
recommend  a  "system  of  federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  states  for  transient  relief." 
The  recommendation  is  for  grants-in-aid 
for  general  public  assistance  in  which 
non-residents  would  be  included.  The 
relief  needs  of  transients  can  best  be 
met  through  regular  public  assistance 
rather  than  through  a  special  category. 

The  comments:  First:  I  cannot  agree 
with  Commissioner  William  Hodson  that 
my  recommendation  that  the  receipt  of 
relief  should  not  affect  the  acquisition  of 
settlement  is  "unsound."  A  person  should 
have  the  right  to  cease  to  be  a  "transient" 
after  residing  in  a  place  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  One  year  seems  long 
enough.  If  a  person  has  maintained  him- 
self in  a  community  for  nearly  a  year 
without  public  aid,  then  the  brief  re- 
ceipt of  assistance  should  not  be  held 
against  him.  If  a  person  remains  on  re- 
lief for  nearly  a  year  the  local  agency 
should  by  that  time  have  determined 


whether  he  should  remain  where  he  is 
or  be  returned  to  the  place  from  which 
he  came.  One  year  seems  long  enough. 
If  he  has  no  place  to  which  he  can  be 
returned  then  he  should  be  allowed  to 
become  a  part  of  the  community  where 
he  is.  One  year  seems  long  enough  for 
this  process  also.  My  recommendation 
does  not  deny  federal  or  state  responsi- 
bility for  the  non-settled.  It  eliminates 
from  the  non-settled  group,  those  who 
should  not  be  so  classified. 

Second:  After  examining  the  Lavvson 
report  on  interstate  migration,  submit- 
ted to  the  President  by  Colonel  Harring- 
ton, the  California  Congressional  Dele- 
gation has  drafted  a  program  of  action 
on  the  migrant  problem.  It  is  an  excellent 
nine  point  program  of  legislative  and 
administrative  action  which  the  delega- 
tion says  it  approves  and  will  support 
vigorously.  Copies  may  be  secured  from 
Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis. 

PHILIP  E.  RYAN 
Executive    Secretary,    Council   on 
Interstate  Migration,  New  York  City 


"It's  Up  to  Us" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "How  seriously  do  social 
workers  consider  the  value  of  interpre- 
tation?" was  the  challenging  question  put 
to  members  of  the  1939  Washington  State 
Conference  of  Social  Workers  by  Rich- 
ard Neuberger,  well  known  Portland 
newspaperman. 

"People  engaged  in  charitable  enter- 
prises," he  said,  "have  had  a  deep-seated 
distrust  of  newspapermen.  Reporters  and 
editors,  in  turn,  have  had  a  congenital 
dislike  for  'reformers'  and  'uplifters.' 
Neither  group  has  had  a  good  under- 
standing of  what  the  other  was  doing  and 
the  public  often  has  formed  distorted  pic- 
tures of  both." 

Coldly  sobering  to  those  at  this  con- 
ference was  the  fact  that  attendance  was 
only  half  as  large  as  at  the  previous  one. 
For  several  weeks  before  the  meeting 
scores  of  trained,  experienced  employes 
in  county  welfare  departments  had  been 
released  as  part  of  a  state  economy  move- 
ment. Fears  were  felt  for  the  future  of 
the  state  welfare  program.  Workers, 
supervisors  and  administrators  were  deep- 
ly concerned.  As  one  of  them  put  it: 
"Attacks  upon  public  welfare  by  various 
interest  groups  seemingly  have  had  their 
effect.  Curtailment  processes  are  now 
widespread.  I  see  at  this  conference  only 
half  as  many  people  as  I  saw  at  the  last 
one.  Next  year  I  may  not  see  any  of  you. 
The  various  programs  now  in  effect  may 
be  abandoned  by  then." 

It  would  appear  that  social  workers 
themselves  must  "sell"  to  the  public  the 
work,  the  understanding  that  is  a  prelude 
to  wholehearted  support.  Those  in  the 
field  are  best  able  to  explain  the  work 
they  are  doing. 
Wanatchee,  Wash.  GEORGE  M.  LOGAN 
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Book  Reviews 


Politics  and  Relief 

THE  ILLINOIS  POOR  LAW  AND  ITS  AD- 
MINISTRATION, by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckin- 
ridge.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  541  pp. 
Price  $4  postpaid  of  Surtrcy  Midmonthly. 

'T'HE    latest    in    the    series    of    Social 

*•  Service  Monographs,  edited  by  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  scholarly  piece  of  work 
by  one  who  long  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing scholar  in  this  field. 

The  book  is  a  devastating  refutation 
of  arguments  for  the  administration  of 
relief  on  a  purely  local  basis.  Miss  Breck- 
inridge  has  carefully  documented  the 
story  of  politics  and  relief  in  Illinois 
during  the  century  preceding  the  New 
Deal.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  and  it 
will  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
thought  that  Dickens  described  only  the 
English  scene  from  which,  as  the  author 
points  out,  the  principles  of  early  prac- 
tices in  Illinois  were  indirectly  derived. 
The  first  few  chapters  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  poor-relief  legislation  from 
the  period  previous  to  Illinois  statehood 
up  to  1931.  The  events  leading  to  the 
substitution  of  county  poorhouses  for  the 
system  of  "farming  out"  paupers  to  the 
lowest  bidders  are  discussed  in  detail. 

During  the  state's  history  there  has 
been  much  shifting  of  responsibility  for 
poor  relief  as  between  counties  and  town- 
ships. In  1931,  as  the  emergency  of  the 
depression  became  apparent,  the  Illinois 
legislature  took  a  strange  step  backward 
in  relief  administration  by  transferring 
responsibility  from  counties  to  town- 
ships. This  action  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  county  tax  rates  are  limited  by 
the  Illinois  constitution  and  statutes, 
while  townships  had  unlimited  taxing 
power.  However,  it  was  not  until  1933 
that  legislation  was  enacted  giving  town- 
ship units  specific  authority  to  levy  taxes 
for  poor  relief.  Because  of  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  enacting  the  1931  law,  Illinois 
had,  for  the  six  months  following  July 
1,  1931,  no  local  unit — either  township 
or  county — which  could  levy  taxes  for 
relief  purposes. 

In  later  chapters  Miss  Breckinridge 
points  out  that  despite  the  reorganiza- 
tion which  created  the  state  Department 
of  Welfare  in  1917,  there  never  has  been 
adequate  approach  to  the  integration  of 
poor  relief  on  a  statewide  basis.  She  re- 
ports a  field  study  of  poor  relief  in  Cook 
County,  outside  of  Chicago,  made  in 
1929  which  revealed  confusion,  lack  of 
standards  and  uniformity,  and  bungling 
inefficiency  at  every  point.  Almost  every 
principle  of  sound  administration  was 
flouted. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  rural  psy- 
chology of  the  legislature  in  attempting 


to  make  the  Chicago  region  pay  its  re- 
lief costs  directly  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  failure  to  correct  this  situation 
by  means  of  centralized  state  supervision. 
"Illinois  has,  therefore,  so  far  as  relief 
is  concerned,  no  part  in  a  national  pro- 
gram and,  so  far  as  general  relief  is  ad- 
ministrated, no  more  of  a  state  program 
than  was  set  up  in  1819." 

The  volume  contains  a  carefully  se- 
lected group  of  documents  illustrating 
the  development  of  legislation,  judicial 
precedent,  opinions  of  attorneys  general 
bearing  on  poor  relief,  and  appendixes 
filled  with  corroborative  detail. 
Executive  Director  FRANK  BANE 

The  Council  of  State  Governments 

Answer:  Yes 

DO  ADOLESCENTS  NEED  PARENTS?  by 
Katharine  Whiteside  Taylor.  Appleton-Century. 
380  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

'T'HE  title  of  this  useful  book  is,  of 
course,  a  rhetorical  question.  The 
real  subject  of  the  book  is  not  the  ado- 
lescents' need  for  parents,  but  rather, 
what  kind  of  parents  adolescents  need 
and  what  kind  of  adolescents  modern 
parents  produce.  The  author  spends  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  what  adolescents 
are  like  these  days,  something  on  which 
one  must  keep  up  to  date  from  year  to 
year. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  book  will 
be  read  with  more  pleasure  and  profit  by 
parents  or  by  adolescents  themselves.  It 
should  be  useful  to  both.  The  first  part 
deals  largely  with  family  problems,  chart- 
ing the  pitfalls  of  over-protection,  domi- 
nation, and  rejection,  all  rather  general 
in  spite  of  the  use  of  illustrative  material. 
The  second  part,  which  deals  with  the 
development  of  personality,  maturing 
love  life  and  vocational  choices,  contains 
more  specific  material  and  is  more  inter- 
estingly written. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  contribution 
to  the  modern  point  of  view  on  youths' 
problems,  a  serious  treatise  on  a  much 
discussed  subject.  Appended  is  an  excel- 
lent bibliography.  ELISABETH  IRWIN 
Little  Red  School  House,  Inc. 
New  York 

He  Likes  Folks 

I  TRAVEL  BY  TRAIN,  by  Rollo  Walter 
Brown.  Appleton-Century.  317  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TN    these    days,    rumbling    with    cheap 
pessimisms   and   ominous   forebodings, 
it  is  not  easy  for  those  engaged  in  the 
various  social  services  to  maintain  their 
faith  in  the  improbability  of  human  na- 
ture. Yet  without  that  faith  they  become 
automatons  working  by  rule  of  thumb. 
This  book  will  be  a  tonic  to  reestab- 


lish their  faith.  And  won't  they  enjoy  the 
process!  It  has  another  great  value.  A 
number  of  our  progressive  highschools 
wisely  have  introduced  Louis  Adamic's 
"My  America"  as  required  collateral 
reading  in  courses  in  United  States  his- 
tory and  elementary  sociology.  Mr. 
Brown's  book  should  be  equally  useful 
as  a  means  of  assuring  our  youthful  cit- 
izens that  there  is  sound  true-hearted 
wholesomeness  in  the  minds  of  workers 
in  mines,  on  prairies  and  in  industries. 
For  his  book  Rollo  Walter  Brown,  a 
cosmopolitan  in  the  widest  sense,  has 
taken  competent  social  soundings  all  over 
the  nation.  His  life  has  yielded  intimate 
contact  with  every  social,  economic  and 
cultural  level  in  the  country.  He  likes 
folks,  and  folks  like  him.  His  own  ex- 
perience as  a  youth  in  soft  coal  mines 
and  potteries  affords  him  the  understand- 
ing heart  that  unlocks  the  tongues  of 
the  reticent.  Since  he  left  the  faculty  of 
Harvard  University,  he  has  lectured  in 
innumerable  colleges,  east,  west,  south 
and  north.  His  life  experience  coupled 
with  rare  literary  gifts  have  combined 
to  give  us  these  permanently  valuable 
American  genre  sketches  picturing  social 
life  in  this  decade. 

WALTER  F.  GREENMAN 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

Laws  of  Behavior 

FRUSTRATION  AND  AGGRESSION,  by  John 
Dollard,  Neal  E.  Miller,  Leonard  W.  Doob,  O. 
H.  Mowher  and  Robert  R.  Sears.  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  Yale  University  Press.  209 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'"PHIS  volume  is  refreshing  relief 
from  the  usual  words  and  incon- 
clusive books  written  of  late  on  human 
behavior.  It  is  clear,  definite  and  logical. 
Perhaps  its  outstanding  merit  is  its  appli- 
cation of  the  precision  method.  It  uses 
the  inductive-deductive  reasoning  meth- 
od of  science,  with  constant  weighing  of 
data  found  against  hypotheses  assumed. 
In  the  chaotic  field  of  behavior  prob- 
lems the  use  of  such  method  necessitates 
sharp  posing  of  the  question.  This  the  au- 
thors have  done.  While  fully  cognizant 
of  many  other  motivating  elements  in 
human  behavior,  they  have  limited  them- 
selves, deliberately,  to  the  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  frustration  and  aggression 
in  its  effects  on  personalities,  mores,  po- 
litical systems  and  civilizations.  Their 
entire  work  is  founded  on  the  sound  as- 
sumption that  aggression  in  some  form  is 
always  a  consequence  of  frustration.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  their  scientific  integrity 
that  they  do  not  join  that  sad  army  of 
debtors  to  Freud  who  deny  their  debt  and 
disclaim  their  benefactor.  They  analyze 
our  many  frustrations  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  and  the  varying  types  of 
aggressive  response  which  these  frustra- 
tions call  forth  beginning  with  babyhood, 
increasing  when  we  walk  and  talk,  when 
we  mix  with  our  fellows  at  school,  mul- 
tiplying again  when  the  sex  taboos  of 
adolescence  take  on  reality  for  us  and 
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only  changing  in  outward  character  as 
the  adult  problems  of  economic  frustra- 
tion, loss  of  loved  ones  and  the  old  age 
problems  of  waning  powers  are  added. 

This  study  of  socially  unacceptable  ag- 
gressive behavior,  its  manifestations  in 
race  prejudice,  communism,  fascism  and 
in  criminality,  as  a  direct  result  of  frus- 
tration, throws  light  in  dark  places.  If 
these  asocial  and  painful  behavior  com- 
plexes can  be  understood  from  an  etio- 
logical  point  of  view,  if  they  are  instances 
only  of  lack  of  ability  to  respond  with  a 
socially  acceptable  aggression  to  the  in- 
evitable frustrations  of  life  there  is  hope 
that  we  may  learn  to  understand  human 
behavior,  even  so-called  inhuman  be- 
havior, and  to  redirect  it  in  ourselves  and 
others  when  desirable. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  and  dispassion- 
ate plea  for  a  further  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  of  human  behavior  in  or- 
der that  we  may  control  that  mechanism 
and  direct  it  away  irom  destructive  and 
toward  constructive  expressions  of  human 
aggression.  Written  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, on  the  assumption  that  human  beings 
are  explicable,  it  points  the  way  toward 
deeper  understanding  of  those  unwritten, 
uncodified  laws  of  human  behavior  which 
are  never  broken. 

ADELE  STREESEMAN,  M.D. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York's  Hospitals 

REPORT  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  SURVEY 
FOR  NEW  YORK.  VOL.  Ill,  prepared  by 
Arthur  W.  Jones  and  Francisca  K.  Thomas. 
571  pp.  Price  $2. IS.  Order  direct  of  the  United 
Hospital  Fund  of  New  York,  370  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

'TPHE  material  presented  in  this  vol- 
*•  ume  is  the  result  of  the  most  detailed 
study  ever  attempted  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  institutions  and  agencies  which 
provide  organized  care  of  the  sick.  The 
survey  covered  814  such  agencies  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  The  re- 
port deals  with  the  investment,  expenses 
and  income  of  these  facilities,  their  eco- 
nomic policies  and  practices,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  capital  required 
to  meet  expansion  and  replacements  to 
the  year  1960.  Ninety-seven  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  institutional  pro- 
vision of  care  for  the  sick,  including 
such  important  aspects  as  the  division 
of  responsibility  between  voluntary  and 
governmental  agencies,  trusteeship,  man- 
agement of  property  investment  and  en- 
dowment, and  financing  the  cost  of  or- 
ganized care  of  the  sick. 

The  investment,  expenses,  and  income 
are  analyzed  separately  for  hospitals, 
convalescent  homes,  homes  for  the 
chronically  ill,  independent  dispensaries, 
and  visiting  nurse  agencies.  The  financial 
data  are  for  the  year  1934,  with  frequent 
comparisons  with  the  year  1930. 

For  the  student  of  hospital  admin- 
istration and  for  the  trustees  responsible 
to  the  community  for  the  direction  of 


the  affairs  of  these  important  services, 
which  in  the  area  surveyed  represent  a 
gross  investment  of  $715  million,  this 
report  is  worthy  of  intensive  study. 

CLAUDE  W.  MUNGER,  M.D. 
St.   Luke's  Hospital,  New   York   City 

Public  Management 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. By  Leonard  D.  White.  Macmillan.  Price 
$4  postpaid  of  Surrey  Midmonthly. 

HPHE  public  welfare  worker  who  is 
baffled  by  the  lingo  of  the  budget  offi- 
cer and  the  procedures  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  and  justifiably  mysti- 
fied by  talk  of  "line"  and  "staff,"  will 
find  this  book  the  best  available  for  the 
purpose  stated  in  its  title.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  earlier  edition,  in  1926, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  intervening  thirteen  years 
the  trickle  of  literature  on  public  admin- 
istration has  become  a  torrent,  but  no 
better  introductory  book  has  appeared  de- 
voted to  the  central  management  opera- 
tions of  government  and  its  control. 

While  the  longest  section  of  the  book 
deals  with  personnel  management,  the 
field  of  Professor  White's  special  inter- 
est, other  sections  deal  with  fiscal  man- 
agement and  forms  of  administrative  ac- 
tion and  the  system  of  responsibility — 
aspects  of  administration  that  have  be- 
come of  paramount  interest  in  recent 
years.  The  welfare  worker  will  find  these 
sections  a  palatable  introduction  to  ad- 
ministrative law.  The  first  section,  on 
structure  and  organization,  may  seem 
hard  going  for  those  who  have  not  a 
strong  theoretical  interest,  but  it  deals 
with  the  core  problem  of  administration 
and  is  lucid  throughout.  I  have  not  seen 
a  better  presentation  in  three  pages  of 
the  arguments  in  the  old  case  of  "The 
Administrator  vs.  The  Board." 

For  the  welfare  official  who  wishes  to 
understand  his  work  in  its  larger  admin- 
istrative setting  this  book  is  highly  re- 
commended. CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 
Social  Science  Research  Council 

On  the  Brink 

FROM  SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE:  A  Study  of 
the  Transition  Experience,  edited  by  Hugh 
Hartshorne.  Yale  University  Press.  448  pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

\  NYONE  who  has  ever  worked  with 
•^^  young  people  will  soon  discover  the 
complete  utility  of  the  material  presented 
in  this  study  conducted  by  Lincoln  B. 
Hale  and  edited  by  Hugh  Hartshorne. 

Based  on  case  studies  of  some  twelve 
hundred  young  men  in  the  perplexing 
stage  of  leaving  preparatory  school  and 
entering  colleges  and  universities,  the 
great  value  of  the  study  is  in  its  quali- 
tative rather  than  its  quantitative  aspects. 

The  first  major  change  in  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  individual  comes  when 
the  highschool  student  leaves  his  home 
and  goes  to  college  or  university.  The 


study  is  convincing  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  change,  and  should  be  very 
valuable  to  college  and  university  coun- 
selors as  well  as  to  those  working  on  the 
highschool  and  preparatory  school  level. 
Deans,  specialists  in  every  field  of  stu- 
dent personnel  work,  and  all  other  stu- 
dent counselors  will  soon  discover  that 
here  is  presented  a  complete  listing  of 
the  major  factors  of  success  and  failure 
in  college.  Many  other  persons  concerned 
with  the  adjustment  of  young  people,  no- 
tably the  serious  minded  father  and 
mother  who  have  a  youngster  preparing 
for  college,  likewise  will  find  here  nu- 
merous helpful  suggestions. 

Particularly  helpful  are  the  chapters 
recognizing  the  widespread  maladjust- 
ment to  college  life,  the  habit  patterns  of 
the  successful  personality,  and  the  spe- 
cific work  of  the  home,  church,  school, 
and  college  in  planning  guidance  pro- 
grams to  promote  success  in  college.  The 
book  suggests  the  fields  of  difficulty,  but 
leaves  the  solution  of  the  administrative 
plan  to  the  college  or  university. 

The  study  is  stimulating,  and  provoca- 
tive, and  should  leave  the  average  student 
counselor  with  a  warning  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  present  activities,  but  with 
the  encouragement  that  here  are  the  ma- 
terials which  he  may  use  to  fashion  his 
own  plan  of  future  work. 

FRED  H.  TURNER 

Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Illinois, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men 

A  Guide  to  Growing  Up 

A  GIRL  GROWS  UP,  by  Ruth  Fedder.  Whit 
tlesey  House.  235  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of 
Survey  Midtnonthly. 

\\/"HAT  does  growing  up  mean?" 
"How  can  I  learn  to  understand 
myself?"  "Isn't  there  something  on  psy- 
chology that  I  can  read?"  are  typical  of 
the  questions  Miss  Fedder  has  been 
asked  in  her  years  of  experience  as  a 
guidance  counselor  to  highschool  and 
junior  highschool  girls. 

Written  directly  to  young  girls,  her 
book  answers  these  and  many  other 
questions.  A  chapter  on  Growing  Up 
sets  up  standards  of  maturity.  "You  are 
not  really  an  adult,  you  are  not  grown 
up,  until  you  have  learned  how  to  live 
with  your  family  as  an  independent 
adult;  until  you  are  able  to  get  along 
with  people,  which  includes  boys  and 
perhaps  a  husband;  until  you  have  ad- 
justed yourself  to  being  with  or  without 
a  job;  until  you  have  established  your 
relationship  to  the  world  by  unifying 
your  life  according  to  some  guiding  ideas 
which  you  have  made  your  own." 

Subsequent  chapters  are  well  de- 
scribed by  their  titles:  Gaining  Self- 
Confidence;  Acting  your  Age;  Growing 
up  Emotionally;  Getting  On  with  Peo- 
ple; Living  Happily  with  Your  Family; 
Associating  Happily  with  Boys;  Decid- 
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ing  about  a  Job;  and  The  Give  and 
Take  of  Living.  An  appended  book  list 
covers  topics  of  interest  to  girls,  from 
cosmetics  to  careers. 

Adolescents,  bewildered  by  the  chang- 
ing world  as  well  as  by  their  own  de- 
velopment, will  find  the  book  an  illu- 
minating guide.  Its  sane  consideration 
of  the  things  all  girls  think  of  com- 
mends it  to  everyone  who  wants  to  lend 
a  hand  in  this  difficult  business  of  grow- 
ing up. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  R.UTH  L.  FRANKEL 

Are  Criminals  So  Different? 

CRIME  AND  THE  MAN,  by  Earnest  Albert 
Hooton.  Harvard  University  Press.  403  pp. 
Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Surrey  Midmonthly. 

TN  his  non-technical  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Harvard  Survey  of  the 
Relation  of  Crime  to  Race  and  Nation- 
ality in  the  United  States,  Professor  Hoo- 
ton tells  us  that  his  staff  examined  10,953 
prison  and  reformatory  inmates;  2004 
county  jail  prisoners;  743  criminal  insane; 
1227  insane  civilians;  and  1976  sane  civil- 
ians. There  were  107  anthropological 
facts  and  thirteen  sociological  items  avail- 
able for  the  study  of  each  individual. 
Twelve  years  were  occupied  in  this  in- 
vestigation in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  social 
behavior  and  physical  characteristics. 

Criminals  were  compared  with  non- 
criminals  of  the  same  ethnic  origin;  and 
criminals  convicted  of  one  offense  were 
compared  with  criminals  of  the  same  eth- 
nic group  who  had  been  convicted  of 
different  offenses.  Whereupon,  Professor 
Hooton  found  that  criminals  have  thicker 
head  hair  than  civilians,  show  more  ex- 
tremes of  straight  and  curly  hair;  less 
gray  hair,  more  splotched  whites  of  eyes, 
higher  foreheads  and  deeper  nasal  depres- 
sions, more  prognathism,  more  pointed 
chins,  more  prominent  cheekbones,  less 
highly  evolved  ears,  and  more  facial  asym- 
metry. Further,  each  of  the  offense  groups 
shows  its  craniometric  and  physiognomic 
differentiae  from  the  total. 

Professor  Hooton  began  his  research, 
he  says,  "partly  through  idle  scientific 
curiosity,  partly  through  dissatisfaction 
with  the  futile  and  almost  childish  at- 
tempts of  Lombroso  to  establish  a  tenable 
hypothesis  by  essentially  unscientific  meth- 
ods, even  more  largely  from  disgust  with 
the  sanctimonious  statistical  deviousness 
of  Goring,  who  succeeded  in  obfuscating 
the  entire  subject  of  the  relation  of  or- 
ganism to  behavior  and  in  misleading  a 
whole  generation  of  simple  criminolo- 
gists."  Because  of  the  adverse  criticism 
which  has  been  directed  against  previous 
anthropological  studies  the  author  has 
prepared  himself  for  a  "raucous  reception" 
by  sociologists,  penologists,  and  sentimen- 
tal humanitarians.  However,  while  he 
may  have  employed  more  defensible  sta- 
tistical procedures  than  his  predecessors 
in  this  field,  this  reviewer  cannot  so 
readily  accept  some  of  his  assumptions  or 


the  validity  of  his  conclusions.  For  in- 
stance, his  assumption  that  a  prisoner  is 
a  criminal  of  a  particular  type  merely 
because  he  is  currently  serving  a  sentence 
for  a  particular  offense.  Apparently  no 
investigation  was  made  of  the  previous 
records  which  might  well  have  put  these 
offenders  into  other  "criminal  type" 
groups.  Professor  Hooton's  conclusion 
that  heredity  is  the  main  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  and  kind  of  crime  must 
have  been  arrived  at  from  material  not 
included  in  his  book.  Certainly  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  association  between  par- 
ticular races  and  certan  types  of  crime 
might  much  more  logically  indicate  the 
tremendous  influence  of  cultural  inter- 
action and  conflict.  Of  especial  signifi- 
cance, environmentally,  is  the  material  on 
Negroes  which  is  divided  into  two  groups 
— the  full  blooded  Negro  and  the  negroid. 
While  anthropometrically  and  morpho- 
logically distinct,  they  are  not  sociologi- 
cally well  differentiated  and  there  is  al- 
most no  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
kinds  of  criminal  offenses  between  ne- 
groids and  Negroes. 

Readers  of  "Crime  and  the  Man"  will 
enjoy  Professor  Hooton's  clever  presen- 
tation of  an  uninteresting  subject  and 
especially  his  entertaining,  illustrative 
drawings.  JAY  BECK 

Director,  Social  Investigation  Unit, 
Department  of  Correction, 
New  York   City 

Time   and   Mores 

PUNISHMENT  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE, 
by  Georg  Rusche  and  Otto  Kirchheimer,  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.  268  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

COBER,  sound  and  splendidly  documen- 
ted,  "Punishment  and  Social  Struc- 
ture" may  well  upset  traditional  penal 
concepts  just  as  Beard's  classic  "Eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  the  Constitution" 
helped  explode  some  hoary  myths  about 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

Popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  point 
out  the  learned  authors,  the  punishments 
current  in  earlier  days  were  neither  in- 
spired by  sadism  nor  by  moral  deprav- 
ity. With  a  wealth  of  evidence  to  back 
them  up,  Drs.  Rusche  and  Kirchheimer 
argue  plausibly  that  the  forms  of  punish- 
ment vary  with  time  and  place  and  are 
profoundly  influenced  by  economic  con- 
siderations. They  point  out,  for  instance, 
that  the  substitution  of  galley  labor  for 
the  death  penalty  was  not  due  to  humane 
motives  but  to  the  necessities  of  trade  and 
commerc"e.  In  an  age  when  able  bodied 
oarsmen  were  badly  needed  sentence  to 
the  galleys  was  prompted  by  the  quest 
for  profits. 

So  with  other  forms  of  punishment 
generally  attributed  to  more  pious  mo- 
tives. To  erect  a  vast  and  impressive  co- 
lonial empire,  the  English  exported  crim- 
inals to  remote  colonies  and  military 
settlements.  Indeed  such  was  the  demand 
for  workers  that  a  new  crime  soon  made 


its  appearance — kidnapping.  Seizing  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  and  selling 
them  off  into  slavery,  kidnappers  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  soon  doing  a 
thriving  business. 

Even  the  failure  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  strict  solitary  confinement  is 
attributed  to  man's  lust  for  profits.  Un- 
der such  a  system  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  a  maximum  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency in  the  prisons.  The  success  of  the 
Auburn  system — -which  provided  for  soli- 
tary confinement  at  night  and  collective 
labor  in  the  work  shops  during  the  day — 
is  traced  to  the  fact  that  it  permitted  the 
greatest  possible  exploitation. 

Altogether,  Drs.  Rusche  and  Kirch- 
heimer probe  deeply  and  diligently  into 
the  problem  of  motivation,  often  coming 
up  with  facts  that  should  give  conser- 
vative penologists  pause.  Thorsten  Sellin 
supplies  a  brief  but  acute  introduction. 

Baltimore,  Md.          SAMUEL  G.  KLINC 
The  Changing  Pattern 

HOW  TO  PROMOTE  COMMUNITY  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT,  by  Frederick 
H.  McDonald.  Harper.  260  pp.  Price  $3  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'"pHAT   this   book   comes   out   of   the 

*•  South  is  a  fact  important  in  itself. 
Rapid  industrial  expansion,  new  indus- 
trial opportunities,  the  grading  up  of 
whole  populations  from  low  level  sub- 
sistence agriculture  to  higher  though 
more  unstable  industrial  living  standards, 
are  a  characteristic  of  the  New  South. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  nation  is  there  com- 
parable development. 

Mr.  McDonald,  a  civil  engineer  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  makes  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  community  planning  and 
community  development.  The  former  is  a 
long-range  activity  for  moulding  com- 
munities into  improved  appearance  and 
convenience.  It  is  a  civic  activity  and  a 
primary  function  of  local  government. 
The  return  on  community  planning  is  a 
deferred  one.  Its  costs  begin  immediately 
and  continue.  Its  results  are  effected 
throughout  the  community  and  affect  its 
facilities  far  into  the  future. 

Community  development,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  do  with  added  commerce 
and  population.  It  is  a  business  activity 
with  relatively  quick  business  returns.  It 
is  a  primary  privilege  of  private  enter- 
prise. Development  builds  communities 
where  planning  moulds  them. 

Perhaps  the  keynote  of  Mr.  McDon- 
ald's book  is  found  in  this  paragraph: 
"The  first  mistake  is  the  belief  that  mere 
moving  can  better  an  enterprise  or  the 
community  to  which  it  moves.  The  other 
error  is  where  moves  that  are  sound 
and  necessary  are  opposed  by  political, 
business  or  labor  influences  in  the  belief 
that  such  moves  can  occur  only  at  the 
expense  of  their  local  areas." 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  rational 
analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  busi- 
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ness  location,  re-location,  and  expansion. 
It  is  as  far  removed  from  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ballyhoo  as  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  It  deals  with  the  far-sighted 
and  fundamental  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  is  the  best  available  text  book  for 
communities  and  industries  alike. 

For  Mr.  McDonald,  the  community  is 
a  living  organism,  its  operation  "based  on 
the  simple  precept  that:  Men  can  be  given 
the  opportunities  of  civilization  but  must 
provide  each  for  themselves  the  rewards 
of  civilization — if  they  would  remain  a 
free  people.  This  tenet  was  the  funda- 
mental of  American  democracy  and  cre- 
ated great  communities  in  a  nation  whose 
duty  was  to  protect,  but  not  to  provide 
for  a  free  people." 

This  book  should  be  required  reading 
for  restless  or  growing  industries,  con- 
tracting or  expanding  communities,  and 
the  general  reader  concerned  with  the 
changing  pattern  of  American  govern- 
ment and  industry. 
Springfield,  Ft.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

What  We  Do  and  Why 

TIME-BUDGETS  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR, 
by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  and  Clarence  Q.  Berger. 
Harvard  University  Press.  204  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

T  N  an  interesting  study  to  determine 
what  men  do  and  why  they  do  it  in 
their  daily  life,  the  authors  present  their 
investigation  of  some  collected  systematic 
records  of  the  activities  of  one  hundred 
individuals,  characterized  as  being  domi- 
nantly  female,  white,  single  and  of  long 
residence  in  or  about  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  authors  make  no  unreasonable 
claims  for  their  data  nor  do  they  en- 
deavor to  evaluate  the  results  as  having 
general  application  to  all  individuals  or 
to  all  behaviors  in  the  course  of  life.  Their 
statistical  conclusions  are  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  common  experience,  name- 
ly, that  since  social  cultural  life  is  con- 
stantly in  course  of  change,  adaptive 
planning  is  requisite,  but  society  has  not 
yet  achieved  the  scientific  background 
warranting  the  assumption  of  a  capacity 
to  forecast  or  prophesy  human  activity. 

New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Concise  Data 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS  AND  THEIR 
FIELDS,  compiled  by  Geneva  Seybold.  Ray- 
mond Rich  Associates.  224  pp.  Price  $3.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

A  N  outgrowth  of  studies  compiled  and 
•*  published  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  1930-1935,  this  volume  brings 
these  studies  up  to  date  and  enlarges  their 
scope.  Concise  data  is  given  about  243 
independent  American  foundations,  in- 
cluding their  purpose,  activities,  capital 
assets,  expenditures  and  grants  during 
1937,  the  latter  classified  according  to 
the  fields  in  which  they  were  made.  In- 
vestments are  given  both  in  dollars  and 
percentages  of  the  total  investments. 
Two  indexes,  one  of  foundations  and 


one  of  fields,  add  greatly  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  book  for  reference  purposes. 
The  total  capital  of  the  foundations 
reported  amounts  to  more  than  $945  mil- 
lion; gross  expenditures  for  1937  were 
nearly  $48  million ;  and  grants  to  out- 
side agencies  and  individuals  exceeded 
$38  million.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
both  reported  capital  with  a  ledger  value 
of  over  $160  million,  fourteen  others  re- 
ported over  $10  million,  and  another  sev- 
enteen over  $4  million.  On  the  list  of 
grants  during  1937  General  Education 
Board  stands  first  with  $9,716,277. 

MABEL  SKINNER 

In  the  Soviet  Vineyard 

WE  DIDN'T  ASK  UTOPIA,  by  Harry  and 
Rebecca  Timbres.  Prentice-Hall.  290  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

npHESE  frank  letters  and  journals 
*•  were  written  in  1936  and  1937,  by  a 
Quaker  couple,  Harry  and  Rebecca  Tim- 
bres, who  were  engaged  in  public  health 
work  in  Soviet  Russia.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect Utopia,  but  they  worked  with  a  sym- 
pathetic spirit,  although  their  Quaker 
philosophy  was  not  that  of  Communism. 
Their  intimate  letters  and  journals  give 
a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Marbumstroy 
in  the  Mariiski  Republic,  some  hundreds 
of  miles  east  of  Moscow. 

Dr.  Timbres  was  a  specialist  in  public 
health,  particularly  in  malaria,  and  Mrs. 
Timbres  was  accepted  as  a  trained  nurse. 
The  salary  paid  the  doctor  was  a  mini- 
mum, and  it  was  difficult  living  for  the 
family  of  four  used  to  American  stand- 
ards, but  they  met  it  all  in  a  sporting 
spirit.  Mrs.  Timbres  added  to  the  in- 
come by  working  herself.  The  little  girls 
at  first  encountered  their  own  special 
difficulties  in  school  since  they  did  not 
speak  or  write  Russian,  and  were  placed 
in  classes  with  younger  children. 

About  one  quarter  of  the  book  is  Dr. 
Timbres'  letters  written  to  his  wife  in 
America  before  she  and  the  children 
joined  him,  and  the  rest  is  almost  entirely 
Mrs.  Timbres'  journal.  That  they  met 
the  many  vicissitudes  not  only  with  cour- 
age but  with  humor,  made  the  tragic 
end  all  the  more  poignant.  Harry  Tim- 
bres contracted  typhus  and  died  on  May 
13,  1937.  He  was  buried  on  a  hillside 
above  the  Volga  River  where  as  his  wife 
wrote:  "He  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Russia  he  loved  so  passionately." 
Baltimore,  Md.  ELISABETH  OILMAN 

• 

Youth   and    Religion 

YOUTH  LOOKS  AT  RELIGION,  by  Arthur 
C.  Wickenden.  Harper.  212  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

LJERE  is  a  book  about  religion  writ- 
ten  in  simple  every  day  language 
for  college  students.  It  deals  with  a 
series  of  problems  in  the  field  of  relig- 
ion, presenting  ways  in  which  these  prob- 
lems have  arisen  and  various  solutions 


proposed.  It  is  not  dogmatic,  not  pa- 
ternalistic, not  written  "down"  to  a 
younger  person's  viewpoint.  Anyone  ac- 
quainted with  youth  today  will  recog- 
nize that  the  chapter  headings  deal  with 
questions  asked  by  young  people  who  are 
thinking  about  religion. 

The  plain,  matter-of-fact  treatment 
will  commend  itself  to  many  young  peo- 
ple who  are  suspicious  of  sentimentality 
or  emotion  in  dealing  with  religious 
questions.  In  fact,  about  the  only  criti- 
cism one  might  make  is  that  the  author, 
possibly,  has  been  too  matter-of-fact 
about  a  subject  that  hardly  can  help  but 
be  touched  with  some  degree  of  emotion. 

The  book  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
highschool  or  college  student  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  to  young  people  in  the 
modern  church,  and  to  many  older  per- 
sons to  whom  the  succinct,  non-theologi- 
cal discussions  of  these  age-old  prob- 
lems will  be  highly  informative. 

YMCA  JEROME  H.  BENTLEY 

New  York  City 

On  Growing  Older 

PROBLEMS  OF  AGEING,  by  E.  V.  Cowdry. 
Williams  &  Wilkins.  758  pp.  Price  $10  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

U^VERY  year  the  absolute  and  relative 
number  of  old  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing.  Thus  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  us  to  increase  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  ageing  individ- 
ual, and  of  an  ageing  society.  This  vol- 
ume, sponsored  by  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr. 
Foundation,  summarizes  current  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  ageing  process.  In 
the  introduction  Professor  Dewey  points 
out  the  social  and  political  problems  cre- 
ated in  an  ageing  society.  He  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  extent  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  aged,  conservatism  for 
example,  assumed  to  exemplify  senescence, 
are  biologically  or  culturally  determined, 
and  emphasizes  that  many  problems  at- 
tendant upon  human  old  age  have  a  psy- 
chological-social origin. 

The  book  consists  of  twenty-five  chap- 
ters, each  prepared  by  an  authority  in  a 
special  field  of  knowledge.  The  biological 
aspects  find  particular  emphasis  in  the 
chapters  on  ageing  in  plants,  protozoa,  in- 
sects and  vertebrates.  Chapters  that  fol- 
low on  the  ageing  of  the  various  organ 
systems  and  tissues  are  for  the  most  part 
rather  technical  summaries  of  current  an- 
atomic and  physiologic  knowledge.  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Cohn,  in  his  chapter  on  the  car- 
diovascular system,  poses  the  fundamen- 
tal questions  as  to  what  is  growth  and 
maturation,  what  ageing;  when  does  age- 
ing begin ;  when  shall  we  speak  of  ageing, 
when  of  disease?  Interpretation  of  these 
phenomena  determines  the  direction  of 
scientific  study,  as  well  as  the  therapeutic 
approach  to  persons  suffering  from  the 
so-called  degenerative  diseases  and  the 
trend  of  public  policy  in  the  care  of  the 
aged.  Should  the  community  provide  only 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AVAILABLE 

Thoroughly  experienced  EXECUTIVE  in 
Institutional  Child  Care  and  Recreational 
activities,  desires  connection  with  forward 
looking  organization.  Best  of  references. 

7583  SURVEY 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER,   PLUS 

Available:  Business  and  personnel  man- 
ager, one  of  America's  largest  social 
agencies.  Consultant  staff  problems.  Job 
analyses.  Production  records.  Prepara- 
tion and  expenditure  house  and  salary 
budgets.  Complete  Insurance  Pro- 
gramme. Leasing  and  layout  district 
offices.  Selection  and  purchase  all 
equipment,  stationery,  forms,  etc.  Fine 
business  background. 

7595  SURVEY 


Institutional  Executive  and  Registered  Social 
Worker,  wide  recognition  as  outstanding  Boy 
Worker.  Knows  administration  and  organiza- 
tion problems.  Wishes  an  opportunity  to 
tackle  a  real  job.  My  record  will  be  backed 
by  the  highest  testimonials.  Replies  treated 
confidentially.  7581  Survey. 

PRODUCTION  CLERK:  Enter  tickets,  follow  up 
job  work,  familiar  with  publication  work.  Took 
advertising  layout  course  at  N.Y.E.P.A.  7586 
Survey. 

Thoroughly  experienced  worker,  executive  in 
boy's  work  field,  with  ingenuity  and  imagi- 
nation, organizing  ability,  college  graduate, 
high  record  of  performance.  7588  Survey. 

Part  time  work  in  or  near  New  York.  Long  suc- 
cessful experience  in  boy's  work  field.  7689 
Survey. 

Dietitian,  Matron,  14  years  institutional  experi- 
ence  seeks  position.  7594  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORK  DIRECTOR.  Seven  years  experi- 
ence  in  Settlement  Houses  and  private  insti- 
tutions. Graduate  Boy  Scout  Training  Courses. 
Specialized  in  Junior  Boy  Work.  Executive 
ability  to  handle  volunteer  workers.  Available 
now.  7577  Survey. 

Caseworker — A.B.  ;  diploma     School     of     Social 

Work ;    6    years'  experience    in    private    and 

public    agencies.  4    in    children's    work.     7591 
Survey. 

Certified  Public  Health  Nurse,  with  ten  years' 
experience  in  general  field.  Specially  trained 
in  Venereal  Disease  Work,  wants  position 
with  challenge  in  Social  Hygiene.  7597  Survey. 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

SOMEWHERE— there  is  an  institution  for  de- 
pendent children,  or  children  and  adults, 
which  needs  an  exceptional  Superintendent — 
who  knows  all  phases  of  efficient  and  econom- 
ical administration — who  can  handle  personnel 
and  personality  problems — who  has  a  ten  year 
record  of  accomplishment  in  institutions — 
who  has  personality,  character,  and  unim- 
peachable references.  Such  a  man  is  avail- 
able. I  am  38,  married,  no  children.  A  Prot. 
I  can  be  reached  by  letter  to :  Box  496, 
Houston,  Penna. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Position  as  supervisor  in  Jewish  Child  Placement 
Agency,  Metropolitan  District.    7593  Survey. 


Boys  Worker — resident  position  for  man  able  to 
supervise  students,  and  administer  department. 
Will  open  on  September  15th.  Professional 
education  and  experience  necessary.  Write 
giving  educational  background,  work  experi- 
ence and  salary  desired  to  Box  7592  Survey. 


Mid-west  City  desires  coordinator  of  Jewish 
Young  Adult  Group  Work  Activities,  decentral- 
ized basis  using  various  communal  facilities. 
Good  salary  and  opportunity  for  pioneering 
job.  Give  full  particulars  including  education, 
professional  training  and  experience.  7585 
Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED   POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our  confidential  system   (hiding  your  identity) 
works     for     you ;     serves     to     increase     your 
salary ;    promotes    you     for     high-salaried    ex- 
ecutive   positions    at    moderate    cost ;    if    you 
have  earned  $2,500  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for  valuable   information.     No.    43    Executive's 
Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 


OUTDOOR   PAINTING   TRIPS  every    Saturday, 
Sunday    with    instruction    in    oil    and    water- 
color    painting    for    beginners    and    advanced. 
$1.60  one  trip— $2.25  both. 
Arthur  Silz,  230  East  15th  Street,  New  York 
GRamercy  5-3339 


SUMMER  BOARD 


RURAL  VERMONT.  Fine  old  farmhouse  on 
quiet  backroad  invites  summer  boarders,  $.15. 
Good  beds,  extra  good  food,  conveniences. 
Ideal  for  professional  people.  Comfortable 
large  annex,  mile  from  main  farmhouse, 
available  to  group  at  very  special  rates.  Write 
Mrs.  Harold  Weed,  East  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  .bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  Bl« 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR   SALE— DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%    Off  Regular  Price 
For    Complete    New    List    of    Books 

Write 
Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

Book    Department 
112  E.   19th  Street          New  York,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  $1.§0 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send   orders  with  payment  to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street! 
New  York 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c  per  line 

Non-display Sc  per  word 

Minimum    Charge      .      11.00  per  insertion 

Discount!     .     .      10%  on   three  insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  1 9th  Street         New  York 


asylums  or  refuges  where  these  incapaci- 
tated old  persons  can  live  out  the  re- 
mainder of  their  declining  years ;  or  should 
it  provide  a  complete  system  of  medical 
care  for  them,  instead  of  accepting  them 
as  worn  out  human  derelicts  who  need 
an  almshouse  type  of  care  until  such 
time  as  their  ageing  will  have  reached  its 
final  fulfillment  in  death?  The  difficulties 
inherent  in  these  problems  are  brought 
to  light  again  and  again  in  this  volume. 

There  are  chapters  on  human  cultural 
levels,  and  the  place  of  the  aged  in  primi- 
tive society;  on  longevity  and  on  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric,  chemical  and 
immunilogical  aspects  of  ageing. 

Dr.  Cowdry  has  achieved  signal  success 
in  assembling  and  editing  this  symposium 
by  distinguished  investigators.  The  volume 


is  not  one  that  can  be  read  through  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  every  one  interested 
in  any  aspects  of  ageing  will  find  within 
its  pages  stimulating  discussion  and  analy- 
sis, and  a  discriminating  summary  of 
current  knowledge  contributing  to  our 
understanding  of  the  process  it  discusses. 
New  York  ERNST  P.  BOAS,  M.D. 

As  They've  Grown 

THE  CITY,  A  Study  of  Urbanism  in  the  United 
States,  by  Stuart  Arthur  Queen  and  Lewis 
Francis  Thomas.  McGraw-Hill.  500  pp.  Price 
$4  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


f^\  F    particular    value    for    classroom 
work  in  colleges  and  advanced  high- 
school  courses  is  this  well  rounded  text- 
book  on   the   development   of   American 
urban  communities  and  the  various  theo- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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ries  which  have  been  evolved  from  recent 
urban  studies. 

The  claim  is  made  in  the  preface  that 
the  foundation  of  the  book  is  to  be  found 
in  the  geographic  factors.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  work  reveals,  however,  that 
very  little  space  is  given  to  the  relation 
between  urban  development  and  geo- 
graphic influences. 

The  authors  have  encountered  the 
usual  difficulties  in  developing  a  defini- 
tion of  an  urban  community.  The  at- 
tempted combination  of  cultural  with 
geographic  criteria  still  leaves  the  reader 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  an  urban  com- 
munity is.  One  field  which  they  have  left 
unexplored  is  the  psychic — the  creative 
elements  that  develop  under  the  pressure 
of  great  masses  of  people  sharing  the 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National   Red   Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL   RED   CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C..  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief.  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service. 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 

LEAGUE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas.  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
Rates   are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
INC. — IB  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.. 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology.  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


advantages     and    disadvantages    of     the 
same  geographic  environment. 

The  book  ends  on  a  pessimistic  note. 
The  authors  contend  that  it  will  require 
a  "revolution"  to  change  our  modern  city 
into  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live,  a  revolution  largely  in  the  control 
of  the  use  of  private  property.  Had  the 
authors  been  more  familiar  with  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  the  vast  amount  of  liberal  leg- 
islation already  controlling  the  use  of 
private  property  they  might  have  framed 
their  last  paragraphs  more  cheerfully. 
Greenwich,  Conn.  CAROL  AaONOVICI 

Information  Please 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  by 
Wayne  Davis.  Harper.  249  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

*TpHE  subtitle  reads  "A  Directory  for 
*•  Students,  Parents,  and  Educators." 
Since  no  other  good  directory  of  junior 
colleges  exists  this  book  represents  a  pio- 
neer effort  at  classifying,  describing  and 
presenting  data  concerning  more  than  500 
institutions  still  in  a  state  of  rapid  change 
and  development.  The  junior  college 
movement  is  so  young  and  as  yet  so  far 
from  standardization  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  generalizations. 

The  volume  is  designed  primarily  as  an 
interpretive  tool  to  be  used  by  students, 
parents  and  educators  in  making  decisions 
in  the  choice  of  a  junior  college  for 
specific  individuals  about  to  enter  such  an 
institution  of  learning.  The  first  six  chap- 
ters describe  the  junior  college  move- 
ment; Chapter  VII  presents  "Ready  Ref- 
erence Listings  of  Junior  Colleges"  to 
"help  the  reader  find  institutions  of  a 
particular  type,  location,  or  price  range." 
Section  II  is  devoted  to  brief  descriptions 
of  several  hundred  privately  controlled, 
residential  junior  colleges,  with  minimum 
data  on  which  to  form  judgments  on  the 
comparative  value  of  the  various  insti- 


tutions described.  In  passing  it  seemed 
to  this  reviewer  that  the  sources  of  the 
data  on  which  many  of  the  descriptive 
statements  were  based  were  not  always 
of  equal  validity.  Occasionally  a  com- 
petitive bias  is  indicated.  Certainly  a  di- 
rectory must  be  based  upon  valid  objec- 
tive data  throughout. 

Section  III  is  devoted  to  statistical 
data.  It  would  have  been  valuable  to  edu- 
cators and  parents  to  have  additional  in- 
formation on  training,  experience  and 
turn-over  of  faculty  members  in  each 
institution  and  on  student  enrollment 
covering  five  year  intervals. 

Mr.  Davis  has  performed  a  real  service 
in  preparing  this  directory.  His  annota- 
tions add  greatly  to  both  the  interest  and 
usefulness  of  the  book. 

PAUL  W.  PAUSTIAN 
Director  Social  Studies  Division 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Pursuit  of  Health 

edited    by    William    H. 


HEALTH    AT    FIFTY 
Robc 
pp 


day  afternoon  lectures  inaugurated  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  University 
Medical  School  in  1907  have  attained  an 
established  place  in  the  program  of  events 
in  Greater  Boston.  Twelve  of  the  most 
popular  lectures  from  recent  series,  as 
judged  by  attendance,  requests  for  copies, 
and  so  on,  have  been  assembled  in 
"Health  at  Fifty."  The  subjects  deal 
with  heart  disease,  blood  pressure, 
weight,  cancer,  rheumatism,  menstrua- 
tion, care  of  the  eyes,  vitamins,  glands 
of  internal  secretion,  the  family  med- 
icine cabinet,  social  stress  and  mental 
health,  and  preparing  for  a  comfortable 
old  age. 

In  general  these  lectures  strike  an  op- 
timistic note.  They  are  clearly  written, 
give  warnings  regarding  quacks,  home 
medication,  and  misleading  advertising 
and  offer  helpful  advice  regarding  the 
importance  of  early  diagnosis  and  mod- 
ern treatment  methods.  In  the  final  chap- 
ter are  discussed  the  factors  that  enter 
into  an  increasing  of  the  individual  life 
span  and  methods  whereby  the  length- 


°bprice*$°:  HarVard  University  Press'  2"  ened  years  may  be  faced  with  some  de- 
gree of  assurance  that  "the  best  is  yet 
to  be." 


YOU'RE    THE    DOCTOR,    by    Victor    Heiser. 
M.D.    Norton.   300  pp.   Price  $2.50. 


Prices   postpaid   of   Survey   Midmonthly. 


"You're   the    Doctor,"   by   the    author 
VV^HILE    ^   p0puiat;on    growth    in      of    "An    American    Doctor's    Odyssey," 


the  United  States  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  level  off,  the  proportion  of 
the  population  of  ages  fifty  and  over  has 
increased.  With  these  changes,  whether 
related  or  not,  we  observe  here  and  there 
a  growing  interest  among  the  people  to 
acquire  scientific  knowledge  regarding 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  disability. 
At  the  same  time,  emphasis  is  given  by 
medical  and  public  health  workers  to  the 
importance  of  conservation  and  promo- 
tion of  physical  and  mental  vigor  during 
childhood  and  to  early  attention  to  rem- 
ediable impairments. 

Public  interest  in   these  vital  matters 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the   Sun- 
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apparently  was  written  in  response  to 
requests  for  Doctor  Heiser's  observa- 
tions and  personal  program  for  good 
health.  It  is  addressed  to  "normal  peo- 
ple" who  desire  to  keep  well  and  to  those 
capable  of  a  higher  standard  of  health 
than  they  are  now  realizing.  The  recipe 
includes  "sensible  clothing,  suitable  ex- 
ercise, pleasant  relaxation  .  .  .  correct 
eating."  While  the  content  of  this  book 
is  interesting  and  entertaining,  this  re- 
viewer would  prefer  a  combination  of 
type,  paper,  line  and  space  which  would 
make  for  easier  reading. 
School  of  Medicine  IRA  V.  HlSCOCK 
Yale  University 
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•  Emotions  are  the  nicest  things  we  have. — 
MAUDE  ADAMS  to   the  students  of  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

•  Social     workers     have     taken     respectable 
words  and  given  them  new  meanings  that  no 
one  understands. — ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY,  Wash- 
ington journalist. 

•  He'  (Hitler)    put   God  on  WPA   and   ap- 
pointed relief  gods  of  his  own  choice. — CON- 
GRESSMAN   SAMUEL    DICKSTEIN,    New    York, 
chairman  House  Committee  on  Immigration. 

•  A    conviction    that    you    are    100    percent 
right  and  in  possession  of  the  answers  to  all 
the  questions  is  not,  in  the  civilized  countries, 
regarded   as   a   mark  of  wisdom. — STRUTHERS 
BURT  in  The  Forum. 

•  In   women   simplicity   of   mind    cannot   be 
inferred  from  simplicity  of  costume;  sophisti- 
cation  of  outlook   cannot   be   assumed   from 
sophistication     of     appearance. — DR.     ALAN 
VALENTINE  at  Pratt  Institute. 

•  Perhaps  a  few  more  depressions  will  iron 
out  many  present  troubles  of  social  agencies. 
More  likely  though   they  will  just  iron  out 
the  agencies  and  leave  the  troubles. — SIDNEY 
HOLLANDER,    president,    National    Council    of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 

•  When  a  parolee  or  probationer  goes  wrong, 
it  is  news.  If  we  feel  there  is  injustice  in  this, 
remember  that  Vesuvius  is  never  news  except 
when  she  erupts.  For  all  the  years  she  does 
not  damage  lives  or  property  she  cannot  make 
a   paragraph   on   the   back   page. — JOSEPH  J. 
CANAVAN.  chairman,  New  York  State  Board 
of  Parole. 


So  They  Say 

•  There  is  no  fool  like  a  kind  fool.— HOWARD 
VINCENT  O'BRIEN  in  Chicago  Daily  News. 

•  The  world  needs  leaders  of  courage  who 
are   free   from  mental   fumbling   and   digres- 
sion.— PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  E.  WELD  at  Wells 
College. 

•  The  test  of  our  philosophy  of  government 
is  whether  it  can  be  made  to  work  in  con- 
troversial fields. — WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS  in  Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

•  When   the   appetite   for  Utopia   is  greatly 
developed    reality    fails    to    satisfy.     As    one 
promise  fades   people  rush   to  another. — AR- 
THUR E.  MORGAN  in  Antioch  Notes. 

•  The  workers  will  measure  the  value  of  any 
[international]    settlement    by   the   improve- 
ment that  it  brings  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  and  work. — JOHN  G.  WINANT, 
director,  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva. 

•  I  believe  that  our  peopie  will  not  be  threat- 
ened away  from  crime  or  punished  into  vir- 
tue. Nor  will  they  be  led  toward  propriety 
and   happiness  at   the  end  of  a   political  or 
social  halter. — SANFORD  BATES,  executive  di- 
rector, Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 

•  Democratic  belief  in  democracy,  and  the 
popular  will  to  defend  it,  are  achieved  only 
by    permitting    democracy   to   face    any    at- 
tack,   however    slanderous,    however    murder- 
ous, answering  the  proposals  of  the  attackers 
with    such    proposals    as    a    democracy    can 
make. — ARCHIBALD     MACLEISH     in     Survey 
Graphic. 


•  Democracy  is  a  cause  that  is  never  won, 
hut  I  believe  it  will  never  be  lost. — CHARLES 
A.  BEARD,  historian. 

•  When  a  country  has  from  eight  to  ten  mil- 
lion  unemployed    there   is    no   time    for   de- 
bating.— MAYOR     FIORELLO    H.     LAGUARDIA, 
New  York. 

•  My  husband  cannot  work  since  his  big  toe 
on  his  left  foot  is  obsessed.  It  erupts  three  or 
four  times  a  day. — A  client  to   the  Indiana 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

•  The  compulsion  of  men  to  learn  how  to 
destroy  their  fellow-men  is  an  assumption  by 
the  state  over  human  personality  that  is  an 
outrage  upon  God  and  man. — The  English  So- 
ciety of  Friends  on  the  subject  of  conscription. 

•  Political  freedom  has  importance  when  it 
gives  protection  and  independence  to  the  work 
of  men.  It  cannot  but  appear  somewhat  ir- 
relevant to  men  who  have  no  work  to  do. — 
MAX  ASCOI.I,  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  We  have  allowed  totalitarian  dictators  to 
take  out  a  copyright  on  words  like  authority 
and    discipline,    although    their   tyranny   is    a 
caricature  of  authority  and  their  terrorism  a 
caricature  of  discipline. — STRINGFELLOW  BARR, 
president,  St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

•  The  behavior  of  so-called  social  scientists 
in  the  face  of  social  upheavals  is,  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  comparable  to  what 
would   be   the   case   if  the   physicists  of  the 
land  held  an  indignation  meeting  to  condemn 
the     recent     hurricane. — PROF.     GEORGE     A. 
LUNDBERG,   Bennington  College,  in  American 
Sociological  Review. 
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Advances  in  Old  Age  Security 

By  JOHN  J.  CORSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board 


IN  the  perspective  of  the  future,  the  1939  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  may  seem  an  even  greater 
step   forward    in    the    development   of    this    country's 
social  services  than  the  passage  of  the  original  act.  And, 
among  these  amendments,   the  most  far  reaching  changes 
are  those  affecting  our  system  of  contributory  old  age  in- 
surance.  These   amendments  offer   real   protection  against 
the  risk  of  premature  death  and  more  adequate  protection 
against  the  hazard  of  old  age  to  many  workers  who  previ- 
ously could  look  forward  to  limited  or  no  protection  or  to 
benefits  meager  in  amount.  Much  sooner  than  had  hitherto 
been  contemplated,  social  insurance  will  become  a  mean- 
ingful instrument  in  preventing  dependency  in  this  country. 
The  most  important  changes  in   the  old  age  insurance 
system  are: 

More  adequate  protection  for  aged  workers  during  the  next 
decade.  Monthly  benefits  begin  in  1940  instead  of  1942.  Eligibil- 
ity requirements  are  modified  so  that  more  persons  can  qualify 
for  monthly  payments  in  the  early  years.  The  benefit  for- 
mula is  based  upon  average  wages  rather  than  total  accumu- 
lated wages  so  that  benefits  are  related  more  closely  to  each 
worker's  previous  standard  of  living  and  the  amounts  payable 
are  increased  in  the  earlier  years.  Under  the  new  formula, 
the  primary  insurance  benefit  for  each  month  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of:  40  percent  of  the  first  $50  of  the  worker's  average 
monthly  wage;  10  percent  of  average  wages  between  $50  and 
$250;  and  a  one  percent  increase  in  the  amount  so  calculated 
for  each  year  in  which  the  worker  earned  $200  or  more  in  cov- 
ered employment.  Thus,  a  man  who  had  earned  an  average  of 
$100  per  month  for  three  years  would  be  entitled  at  age  sixty- 
five  to  a  benefit  of  $25.75  per  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Increased  protection  in  old  age  for  those  whose  need  is  likely 
to  be  greatest.  This  is  partly  accomplished  by  weighting  the 
benefit  formula  in  favor  of  low  paid  workers;  a  similar  weight- 
ing was  used  in  the  accumulated  wage  formula  under  the 
original  act.  More  important,  monthly  benefits  are  provided 
for  the  wives  of  aged  workers  as  well  as  for  the  workers 
themselves.  A  wife's  insurance  benefit  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
primary  benefit  is  payable  to  the  wife  of  an  insured  worker 
when  she  reaches  age  sixty-five.  Thus,  the  $100  a  month  man 
with  three  years  coverage  would  be  eligible  in  1940  for  $25.75 
himself  and  his  wife  for  $12.88,  a  total  of  $38.63. 

Continuing  protection  for  the  survivors  of  deceased  workers. 
Monthly  benefits  are  provided  for  aged  widows.  These  wid- 
ows' old  age  benefits  begin  when  the  un-remarried  widow 
reaches  sixty-five,  and  are  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  pri- 


mary insurance  benefit.  If  an  insured  worker  dies  leaving  no 
widow  or  young  children,  each  parent  who  was  dependent  up- 
on the  wage  earner  at  the  time  of  his  death  may  receive  a 
monthly  benefit  equal  to  one  half  of  the  primary  benefit,  be- 
ginning at  age  sixty-five. 

Younger  widows  with  one  or  more  children  in  their  care 
will  receive  a  widow's  current  benefit  of  three  fourths  of  the 
primary  benefit  to  which  the  worker  would  have  been  entitled 
had  he  lived.  The  current  benefit  is  paid  each  month  until  the 
children  grow  up  or  the  widow  remarries.  In  addition,  a  bene- 
fit equal  to  one  half  of  the  primary  benefit  is  provided  for  each 
young  child  of  a  deceased  worker.*  This  is  continued  on  a 
monthly  basis  until  the  child  reaches  sixteen,  or  eighteen  if 
he  is  regularly  attending  school. 

The  substitution  of  continuing  protection  to  the  families  of 
deceased  workers  for  the  original  lump  sum  death  payment — 
three  and  one  half  percent  of  total  wages — is  probably  the 
most  vital  of  all  the  revisions  made  by  the  1939  amendments. 
Under  the  old  plan  very  little  protection  was  afforded  the 
families  of  workers  who  died  young,  and  large  payments 
might  frequently  have  been  payable  to  estates  even  if  there 
were  no  survivors.  This  far-reaching  change  is  indicated  by 
the  change  in  title  from  "Federal  Old  Age  Insurance"  to 
"Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance."  Small  lump 
sum  payments  are  still  provided  when,  at  the  death  of  the 
wage  earner,  there  is  no  person  entitled  to  monthly  benefits. 
In  these  cases  a  single  lump  sum  payment  of  six  times  the 
primary  monthly  benefits  will  be  paid  to  a  widow,  widower, 
child  or  parent  of  the  deceased,  or  to  the  person  who  actually 
paid  funeral  expenses. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  to  Joe  Johnson,  Tom  Rich- 
ards, and  their  families?  Joe  and  Tom  have  been  con- 
tributing one  percent  of  their  wages  to  the  insurance  sys- 
tem since  1936.  What  will  they  gain  from  the  amended  in- 
surance program? 

Joe  Johnson,  a  file  clerk,  has  been  earning  $50  a  month 
since  1936.  Joe  reaches  age  sixty-five  in  December  1939 
and  a  little  later  might  decide  to  retire.  He  will  go  to  the 
field  office  of  the  Social  Security  Board  to  inquire  about 
his  insurance  benefits.  The  office  will  assist  him  in  filing 
a  claims  application,  and  in  obtaining  proof  of  his  age. 
In  Washington,  Joe's  wage  record  will  be  looked  up  and 
his  entitlement  to  benefits  determined.  In  a  short  time  Joe 

*  The  total  benefits  are  not  to  exceed  $85,  twice  the  primary  insurance 
benefit,  or  80  percent  of  the  worker's  average  monthly  wage.  Computed 
benefits  which  are  greater  than  one  of  these  three  maxima  will  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  of  the  three  amounts.  These  limitations  are  not  applied,  how- 
ever, to  benefit  totals  of  $20  a  month  or  less.  The  minimum  benefit  is  $10 
per  month. 
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will   receive  his  first  monthly   benefit  check — for  $20.60. 

It  will  be  hard  for  Joe  and  his  wife,  Emma,  used  to 
an  income  of  $50  a  month,  to  get  along  on  this  amount. 
They  will  have  to  dip  into  their  small  savings  to  make  ends 
meet.  But  in  November  1940,  Emma  will  become  sixty-five 
and  the  monthly  check  will  be  increased  by  50  percent.  The 
Johnsons  will  receive  $30.90  a  month  as  long  as  they  both 
live. 

Under  the  original  act,  Joe  would  receive  at  age  sixty- 
five  only  a  lump  sum  payment  of  $63.  No  monthly  pay- 
ments, just  one  flat  sum  representing  ?>l/2  percent  of  the 
wages  he  had  earned  since  1936.  That  payment,  sup- 
plemented by  the  very  small  savings  which  the  Johnsons 
were  able  to  make  out  of  $50  a  month,  would  probably 
mean  that  they  would  soon  become  dependent  upon  rela- 
tives little  better  off  than  themselves,  or  they  would  have 
to  turn  to  public  assistance.  But  because  of  the  amend- 
ments, Joe  and  Emma  will  still  be  independent;  they  will 
have  a  regular  monthly  income  which  they  will  receive 
as  a  right  from  the  insurance  system. 

Now  look  at  what  the  program  means  to  Tom  Richards. 
He  also  makes  $50  a  month,  but  he  is  several  years  younger 
than  Joe.  He  will  become  sixty-five  later  and  will  not  retire 
until  early  in  1947.  Although  his  average  wage  is  the  same 
as  Joe's,  he  will  get  a  slightly  higher  benefit  because  he  will 
have  been  covered  by  the  insurance  program  for  a  greater 
number  of  years.  Tom's  monthly  benefit  will  be  $22  a 
month  until  his  wife  reaches  age  sixty-five;  then  it  will 
increase  to  $33.  Unlike  Joe,  Tom  at  age  sixty-five  would 
have  met  the  eligibility  requirements  for  monthly  benefits 
under  the  1935  act.  But  he  would  have  received  only 
$17.50  a  month — and  no  benefit  for  his  wife. 

ABOUT  two  thirds  of  the  covered  workers  will  live 
to  sixty-five.  What  of  the  families  of  the  other  third, 
those  who  die  young?  Here  is  how  it  would  work  out: 
Tony,  a  miner,  dies  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  small  children.  Tony  has  been  work- 
ing fairly  regularly  in  the  mines  since  he  was  twenty-two. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  has  been  covered  by  the  in- 
surance system  for  fifteen  years,  and  his  recorded  earnings 
average  $100  a  month.  Under  the  original  act,  Tony's 
widow  would  have  received  one  lump  sum  payment  of 
$630.  Tony's  last  illness  and  funeral  expenses  would  prob- 
ably have  consumed  most  of  this  amount.  When  it  was 
gone,  the  young  widow  and  her  small  children  would  have 
been  left  with  no  income.  But  under  the  amendments, 
Tony's  widow  and  children  will  receive  $50.31  every 
month,  over  $600  each  year,  until  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  earn  their  own  living.  When  his  widow  reaches 
age  sixty-five,  if  she  has  not  remarried,  she  will  receive 
$21.56  a  month  as  long  as  she  lives. 

There  will  be  other  workers  in  that  third  who  will  leave 
no  widow  or  young  children  when  they  die.  Olaf  Neilson, 
a  seaman  on  a  freighter  out  of  Seattle,  is  paid  $45  a  month. 
Most  of  this  he  sends  home  to  his  mother  and  father,  who 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings.  Suppose  that  Olaf 
dies.  Then  his  aged  parents  will  receive  monthly  benefits. 
These  payments  will  be  based  not  only  upon  Olaf's  cash 
wages,  but  also  on  the  value  of  his  board.  Olaf's  total  com- 
pensation is  evaluated  as  $65  a  month,  and  since  he  has 
been  insured  for  twenty  years,  his  parents  will  receive  a 
total  of  $25.80  a  month. 

All  these  people  will  receive  greater  protection.  Yet  the 
total  ultimate  annual  cost  of  this  protection  will  be  no 


greater,  and  will  probably  be  less,  than  that  of  the  original 
plan.  These  savings  are  accomplished  by  two  reductions  in 
the  cost  which  outweigh  the  effect  of  other  increases.  The 
first  saving  is  in  the  elimination  of  lump  sum  payments. 
Although  small  in  the  early  years,  these  payments  of  3J-2 
percent  of  total  wages  to  persons  failing  to  qualify  for 
monthly  benefits  and  to  the  heirs  or  estates  of  deceased 
workers  would  have  constituted  a  heavy  drain  on  finances 
in  the  future.  The  other  saving  results  from  the  changes 
in  the  benefit  formula  and  the  benefit  pattern.  The  ben- 
efits of  both  single  and  married  persons  retiring  in  the 
early  years  are  increased,  but  the  benefits  for  single  per- 
sons with  high  earnings  retiring  years  hence  are  reduced 
somewhat.  The  new  formula  gives  greater  weight  to  the 
level  of  each  worker's  earnings  and  less  to  the  number  of 
years  of  coverage,  than  the  original  formula.  Workers  with 
aged  wives  to  support  will  receive  much  more  adequate 
benefits  under  the  revised  program. 

\  LTHOUGH  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  new  plan  will 
/~\  be  lower  than  that  of  the  1935  program,  payments 
will  be  considerably  heavier  in  the  next  few  years.  This 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  starting  benefits  in  1940  instead 
of  1942  and  of  liberalizing  early  payments.  At  the  same 
time,  the  1939  amendments  postpone  the  increase  in  taxes 
originally  scheduled  for  1940.  The  increase  of  benefit  pay- 
ments coupled  with  the  reduction  of  taxes  automatically 
prevents  the  scheduled  growth  of  the  reserve  as  originally 
established  under  the  1935  plan.  For  the  much  criticized 
large  reserve  is  substituted  a  contingency  reserve,  to  be 
approximately  three  times  as  large  as  the  highest  annual 
estimated  benefit  outlay  in  the  ensuing  five  years.  This 
reserve  is  to  be  a  trust  fund,  appropriately  administered  by 
a  board  of  trustees.  As  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
pointed  out  in  its  report:  "If  the  original  actuarial  assump- 
tions of  1935  prove  to  be  correct,  it  is  possible  that  bene- 
fits for  all  time  to  come  can  be  financed  from  the  present 
schedule  of  taxes  and  the  interest  on  the  fund,  even  with  the 
recommended  postponement  of  the  tax  step-up  until  1943." 

Although  such  large  groups  as  agricultural  and  domestic 
workers  were,  and  still  are,  excluded  from  coverage,  a 
large  proportion  of  such  workers  are  employed  in  covered 
occupations  at  some  time  during  their  working  lives.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  80  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  population  of  working  age  would  ultimately  qualify 
for  some  benefits.  Under  the  amendments,  certain  additional 
types  of  employment  have  been  brought  under  the  insur- 
ance system.  Protection  is  extended  to  two  groups  formerly 
excluded.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  maritime  workers 
who  were  originally  excluded  because  of  administrative 
difficulties  anticipated  in  connection  with  the  collection  of 
their  contributions  and  the  recording  of  their  wages.  The 
second  group  includes  employes  of  certain  federal  and 
state  instrumentalities  which  are  not  wholly  owned  by  the 
government.  These  workers,  mostly  bank  employes,  num- 
ber about  200,000.  In  all,  the  amendments  extend  protec- 
tion to  a  total  of  nearly  half  a  million  additional  workers. 
These  extensions,  coupled  with  the  liberalization  of  eligi- 
bility requirements,  further  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
total  population  which  will  ultimately  receive  insurance 
benefits.  The  broader  the  coverage  of  a  social  insurance 
system  the  more  logical  governmental  contributions  to  the 
cost  of  the  system  from  income  taxes  and  similar  revenues 
become. 

A   very   important   change   consists   in   the   extension   of 
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:overage  to  workers  sixty-five  or  over.  Under  the  original 
program,  an  employe's  wages  were  not  subject  to  taxation 
ifter  he  reached  age  sixty-five,  nor -were  they  creditable 
:oward  old  age  benefits.  If  a  worker  had  not  qualified  for 
nonthly  benefits  when  he  reached  sixty-five,  he  had  no 
further  opportunity  to  do  so.  A  worker  already  sixty-five 
3n  January  1,  1937,  or  who  has  reached  sixty-five  since 
hen,  can  now  qualify  for  monthly  benefits.  An  elderly 
ivorker  who  reaches  sixty-five  must  have  one  calendar 
quarter  in  covered  employment  with  earnings  of  $50  or 
more  for  each  two  quarters  between  1936  and  the  quarter 
in  which  he  attained  sixty-five,  with  a  minimum  of  six 
quarters.  If  he  does  not  meet  this  requirement  when  he 
reaches  sixty-five,  he  may  obtain  monthly  benefits  by  con- 
tinuing to  work  until  he  does.  Bill  Jones,  for  example, 
reaches  sixty-five  in  July  1940.  To  qualify  for  monthly 
benefits,  he  must  have  earnings  of  $50  or  more  in  covered 
employment  for  seven  quarters.  But  Bill  has  been  working 
on  a  farm  in  the  summers,  and  has  had  only  part  time 
vinter  employment  in  a  factory.  His  recorded  earnings 
show  only  five  of  the  necessary  seven  quarters  of  coverage, 
the  age  sixty-five  limitation  were  still  in  effect,  Bill 
would  not  be  able  to  qualify  for  monthly  benefits.  But 
now,  if  Bill  can  get  his  factory  job  for  the  coming  winter 
and  earn  at  least  $50  in  two  more  quarters,  he  will  be 
able  to  retire  with  a  monthly  income  for  life. 

Our  social  insurance  system  is  still  in  the  process  of  evo- 


lution. The  future  will  undoubtedly  bring  further  impor- 
tant changes.  Coverage  may  be  extended  to  employe  groups 
now  excluded,  and  perhaps  to  the  self-employed.  Protection 
may  be  provided  against  the  risks  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent disability.  The  system  must  remain  flexible,  responsive 
to  changing  concepts  and  changing  needs.  In  this  evolu- 
tionary process,  the  1939  amendments  reflect  two  signifi- 
cant shifts  in  the  basic  concepts.  First,  the  family  group, 
rather  than  the  individual,  is  recognized  as  the  unit  of 
protection.  Second,  the  protection  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
individual,  against  dependency  resulting  from  old  age  or 
death  is  given  greater  recognition  than  in  the  original 
program.  This  recognition  is  found  in  the  payment  of 
larger  benefits,  designed  to  permit  subsistence  without  other 
assistance,  to  the  lower  paid  workers  and  those  who  retire 
in  the  early  years,  and  through  survivor's  monthly  benefits. 
Because  of  the  amendments,  Joe  Johnson  and  his  fellow 
covered  workers  will  receive  greatly  increased  insurance 
protection.  Many  more  individuals  may  look  forward  to 
at  least  a  minimum  of  subsistence  during  the  1940s,  as 
a  matter  of  right.  This  number  will  include  many  already 
approaching  sixty-five  on  January  1,  1937,  and  who  were 
heretofore  afforded  no  insurance  protection.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  purpose  of  social  insurance — the  protection 
of  society  through  orderly  provision  in  advance  for  the 
individual — these  amendments  expanding  security  for  the 
aged  constitute  a  major  step  forward. 


Teamwork  in  Toledo 

By  WENDELL  F.  JOHNSON 
Director,  Child  and  Family  Agency,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THAT  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  in  the 
welfare  field  as  well  as  in  mechanics  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  recent  inaugura- 
tion of  its  first  community  mental  hygiene  program. 

Unique  in  the  plan  by  which  the  program  is  organized 
and  financed,  is  the  cooperative  arrangement  worked  out 
among  a  group  of  private  and  public  social  agencies  with 
the  help  of  the  Junior  League.  The  league,  as  the  official 
sponsor  of  the  project,  financed  it  completely  for  a  brief 
introductory  period,  and  is  continuing  with  a  small  subsidy 
until  further  participation  by  social  agencies  makes  that 
unnecessary.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Adamson,  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  psychiatric  field,  was  brought  from  New 
York  City  to  conduct  the  program.  Beginning  in  April,  she 
became  consultant  psychiatrist  to  a  group  of  five  agencies, 
to  which  she  gives  varying  amounts  of  time.  The  agencies 
are  the  juvenile  court,  the  Bureau  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  the  Child  and  Family  Agency  of  Toledo,  the 
Luella  Cummings  Training  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Jew- 
ish Federation.  Other  agencies,  including  the  public  schools, 
are  expected  to  come  into  the  program  later. 

In  addition  to  consultation  service  on  individual  cases, 
the  program  includes  courses  in  mental  hygiene  for  the 
nurses  of  the  City  Health  Department,  lectures  to  parents, 
training  classes  for  social  workers  and  other  educational 
activities. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  other  cities  was  drawn 
upon  and  various  forms  of  child  guidance  service,  general 
psychiatric  clinics  and  other  community  mental  programs 
were  examined.  The  interest  of  the  Board  of  Education 


was  enlisted  through  one  of  its  members  who  attended 
meetings  of  the  children's  section  of  the  council.  It  soon 
was  apparent,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem facing  the  public  schools  they  could  not  be  looked  to 
for  financing  a  mental  hygiene  program.  It  was  equally 
futile  to  look  to  city  or  county  government,  to  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  or  to  any  other  single  source. 

The  one  possibility  that  remained  was  some  sort  of  a 
joint,  cooperative  venture.  Several  of  the  agencies  were 
approached  and  agreed  to  participate.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  position  to  underwrite  the  project.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  then 
asked  the  Junior  League  to  sponsor  the  movement,  with 
the  understanding  that  a  group  of  agencies  would  swing  in 
behind  and  help  support  it,  provided  that  a  competent 
psychiatrist  could  be  brought  to  Toledo.  The  league  was 
interested  and  invited  Dr.  Adamson  to  come  to  Toledo  to 
talk  over  the  plan.  She  proved  highly  acceptable  to  all 
parties  concerned.  The  board  of  the  Junior  League  voted 
to  recommend  to  their  membership  that  the  league  sponsor 
the  program  and  engage  Dr.  Adamson  to  conduct  it,  pro- 
vided that  it  had  the  approval  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

This  approval  being  given,  an  advisory  committee  was 
formed  to  direct  the  program.  It  is  headed  by  Juliet  France 
of  the  Junior  League  as  chairman;  Dr.  John  Stifel,  repre- 
senting the  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  vice-chairman ;  and 
Wendell  F.  Johnson  as  secretary.  Other  participating  agen- 
cies are  all  represented.  In  spite  of  lack  of  funds,  in  spite 
of  obstacles  that  at  times  seemed  insuperable,  Toledo  at 
last  has  a  community  mental  hygiene  program. 
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Stamford  Studies  Itself 


By  BRADLEY  BUELL 

Field  Director,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


SLIDING  by  your  train  window  about  an  hour  out- 
side New  York,  the  town  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  looks 
like  any  industrial  New  England  town  of  some  sixty- 
thousand  inhabitants.  Nothing  arrests  attention.  Yet  Stam- 
ford may  well  catch  the  eyes  of  the  nation,   for  it  is  the 
only  town   in  America  which  has  charted  the  nature  and 
extent  of  social  disorganization  in  its  population. 

Stamford  knows  that  in  1936  exactly  42.6  resident  fam- 
ilies out  of  each  thousand  became  socially  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves  because  of  some  officially  recognized 
difficulty;  that  in  1937  this  rate  decreased  to  40.8  families. 
In  a  few  months  the  1938  rate  will  be  known. 

In  the  knowledge  of  this  annual  "rate  of  social  break- 
down" Stamford  has  a  clue  to  its  future  control.  Though 
six  years  in  the  making,  it  is  a  simple  clue  and  adaptable 
to  other  communities.  While  a  social  breakdown  rate  is  not 
directly  analogous  to  rates  of  illness  and  death,  it  should 
assist  efforts  toward  social  well-being  in  much  the  same 
way  that  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  have  helped  build 
programs  for  better  health.  Not  only  does  it  provide  Stam- 
ford with  a  means  of  measuring  its  social  well-being;  it  also 
has  inspired  a  chain  of  procedures  for  better  control  and 
prevention  of  social  difficulty,  which  can  make  more  effi- 
cient a  large  part  of  the  local  program  of  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  services. 

An  important  stimulus  to  Stamford's  interest  in  the  ex- 
tent of  social  breakdown  in  its  population  grows  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  few  cities  to  know  exactly  what  it  is 
spending  for  social  services  and  assistance  to  the  families 
involved.  These  are  similar  to  services  in  other  cities — 
WPA,  direct  relief,  old  age  assistance,  institutional  and 
foster  home  care  for  children,  hospitals,  clinic  and  nursery 
service,  recreation  and  leisure  time  opportunities.  They  are 
administered  by  sixty-four  public  and  private  agencies. 

Present  total  costs  of  these  services  reach  about  $2,500,- 
000  annually,  or  approximately  $40  per  person  for  the 
town's  population,  an  average  of  $176  for  each  of  Stam- 
ford's 14,851  resident  families.  Seventy-six  percent  comes 
from  federal,  state  and  local  taxpayers'  pockets,  while  only 
24  percent  is  either  paid  for  directly  by  those  who  receive 
these  services  or  given  from  private  funds. 

Stamford  knows  enough  about  itself  to  be  profoundly 
disturbed  lest  it  is  pouring  water  through  a  sieve.  True,  it 
appreciates  that  under  any  circumstances  many  persons  al- 
ways will  need  care,  security,  supplemental  services  that 
they  cannot  afford ;  that  when  factories  close  many  citizens 
will  not  find  work  and  must  find  some  substitute  for  wages. 
It  recognizes  the  dangers  inherent  in  economic  borderline 
living — family  conflicts,  parental  irresponsibility,  weakened 
initiative,  bad  associations,  disrespect  for  law  and  authority, 
the  unhappy  by-products  of  life  on  today's  precarious 
"frontiers." 

But  the  town  would  like  to  feel  that  the  money  it  is 
spending  to  assist  these  persons  is  helping  them  to  grow 
steadily  more  and  not  less  responsible.  It  would  like  to 
think  that  some  part  of  that  annual  $2,500,000  program 
is  bolstering  the  ability  of  dependent  citizens  to  meet  emer- 


gencies by  their  own  strength.  It  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  support  given  to  its  welfare  agencies,  its  Y's,  settle- 
ments, playgrounds,  free  clinics,  is  resulting  in  progress 
toward  community  well-being.  It  would  like  to  have  proof 
that  these  services  are  helping  to  prevent  individual  or 
family  incompetency. 

Such  considerations  made  Stamford  decide,  in  1937,  to 
ask  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  to  organize  an 
appraisal  of  its  welfare  programs  by  experts  from  the  fields 
of  family  welfare,  child  care,  health,  recreation  and  their 
subdivisions.  Accordingly,  Stamford  became  in  a  sense  the 
residuary  legatee  of  similar  appraisals  made  during  half  a 
dozen  years  previous,  in  forty  cities. 

These  surveys  had  shown  that  Stamford's  questionings 
were  not  unique.  Many  private  social  agencies,  in  accord- 
ance with  tradition,  were  trying  to  strengthen  people  to  a 
point  where  they  could  manage  their  own  affairs.  But  to  a 
depressing  degree  these  agencies  were  working  toward  sal- 
vation in  specialized  compartments,  with  services  unrelated 
to  other  private  agencies  or  to  important  public  services. 
They  had  enough  individual  players  to  make  a  team  but 
without  knowing  what  goal  they  were  headed  for,  with- 
out any  idea  of  how  to  count  the  score.  True,  there  was 
seldom  concurrent  duplication  of  service  to  an  individual. 
But  often  members  of  the  same  family  currently  were 
helped  by  several  different  agencies.  Histories  of  many  fam- 
ilies showed  a  long  record  of  unrelated  agency  contacts, 
services  given  at  a  particular  time  for  particular  reasons 
but  with  no  continuous  effort  toward  rehabilitating  the 
family  as  a  unit. 

ElOKING  at  each  agency  separately,  it  all  seemed  log- 
ical ;  but  looking  at  them  all  together,'  logic  dis- 
appeared. If  John  Smith  deserted  his  family,  a  particular 
social  agency  would  take  over.  Some  time  later,  Johnny,  Jr. 
would  get  into  trouble  at  school  and  his  "case"  would  go 
elsewhere.  Each  agency  tended  to  see  Mr.  Smith  or  his 
family  in  terms  of  the  special  problem  to  which  that  agency 
was  accustomed.  The  Smiths  and  their  neighbors  sought 
out  their  own  agencies,  mainly  by  happenstance,  very  often 
receiving  help  for  superficial  or  immediate  needs  rather 
than  underlying  causes.  The  natural  consequence  was  a 
discouraging  tendency  to  shop  around  vaguely,  in  search 
of  services  which  they  thought  they  most  needed. 

The  accepted  fact  that  the  family  is  our  basic  social  unit 
was  being  denied  in  the  separate  administration  of  servic 
This  created  practical  barriers  to  the  application  of 
knowledge  that  individuals  in  trouble  belong  to  families; 
that  families  persist  from  year  to  year  and  while  one  mem- 
ber may  "break  down"  the  reasons  are  almost  always  in 
the  family  setting ;  that  therefore  the  whole  family  group 
must  be  treated,  if  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be 
prevented. 

Finding  this  weakness  in  Stamford,  the  1937  survey 
recommended  consolidation  of  certain  major  private  case 
work  agencies.  But  there  was  still  lacking  a  statistical  tool 
which  the  citizens  of  Stamford  could  use  for  evaluating 
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that  part  of  their  program  intended  to  make  people  more 
self-sufficient. 

Clues  to  the  establishment  of  that  tool  had  developed  in 
the  earlier  surveys.  For  that  reason,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  survey,  the  Stamford  Community  Chest  and 
Social  Work  Council  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  in  a  further  study  to  be  pointed 
even  more  sharply  at  the  problem  of  prevention  and  to 
secure  additional  data.  From  this  project  resulted  a  defini- 
tion of  social  breakdown  rate,  as  well  as  a  plan  for  the 
coordination  of  Stamford  social  agencies.  These  two  de- 
velopments helped  synthesize  already  accumulated  knowl- 
edge relative  to  weaknesses  in  community  welfare  programs. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  social  breakdown  rate  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  all  communities  have  to  take  official 
action  in  respect  to  individuals  who  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Stamford 
takes  such  action  on: 

Criminals — convicted  of  crime  in  the  adult  courts 
Delinquent  children — brought  before  the  juvenile  court 
Neglected  children — whose  parents  are  brought  to  the  juvenile 

court 

Mental  cases — sufficiently  serious  to  be  admitted  to  a  state  hos- 
pital for  mental  disease 
Mentally  deficient  persons — whose  intelligence  quotient  is  suf- 
ficiently low  to  warrant  their  acceptance  by  the  state  train- 
ing school  and  hospital  for  mental  defectives 
Divorced  families — as  decreed  by  the  superior  court 
Unemployable! — as  classified  and  defined  by  the  town  welfare 
department 

Each  of  these  difficulties  is  a  category  of  legal  or  admin- 
istrative definition,  and  continuous  records  are  kept  of  all 
persons  involved.  Here  was  found  the  clue  to  developing 
the  necessary  statistical  tool. 

But  it  was  important  to  determine  whether  to  count 
the  individual  or  the  family  and  whether  the  categories 
bore  relationship  to  one  another  or  were  distinct  compart- 
ments of  difficulty.  Too  often  practice  in  social  work  has 
considered  the  individual  as  separate  from  his  family  and 
emphasized  each  problem  as  a  thing  apart.  The  criminal  is 
punished  as  an  individual.  Delinquent  Johnny  Smith  is  the 
concern  of  this  or  that  agency. 

The  Stamford  study,  however,  provided  evidence  that 
families  should  be  counted  rather  than  individuals  and  that 
a  common  thread  of  circumstances  runs  through  all  cat- 
egorical difficulties.  It  showed  that  approximately  half  the 
persons  involved  in  the  seven  categories  either  came  from 
families  in  which  other  members  had  been  previously  in  offi- 
cial difficulty  or  were  in  categories  that  by  definition  de- 
noted family  difficulty,  such  as  those  of  divorce  or  neglected 
children.  The  study  revealed  much  overlapping  among  the 
categories.  Crime  and  delinquency,  for  example,  were  like 
the  chicken  and  the  egg.  A  father  and  older  brother  first 
offended  in  the  crime  category  and  later  a  younger  brother 
offended  in  the  delinquency  category.  Where  delinquency 
preceded  crime,  very  often  the  adult  offender  was  the  earlier 
iuvenile  delinquent  grown  up.  Most  amazingly  it  showed 
that  of  the  families  appearing  in  these  categories  in  1937, 
52  percent  were  recidivist.  That  is,  at  some  time  during  the 
previous  decade  some  member  had  appeared  in  at  least  one 
of  these  same  categories,  often  many  members  in  many 
categories. 

There  you  have  it.  The  persons  found  in  such  apparently 
dissimilar  difficulties  as  crime,  mental  deficiency,  child  ne- 
glect, really  provide  a  clue  by  .which  to  identify  a  com- 


mon unit— the  "problem  family."  Thus  the  families  that 
experience  difficulty  of  a  nature  so  serious  that  the  com- 
munity feels  it  must  take  some  measure  of  legal  or  admin- 
istrative action  provide  the  basis  for  an  index  of  social 
breakdown. 

So  calculated,  the  rate  in  Stamford  for  1936  and  1937 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Category  of 
Breakdown 


Families 


Number 


Rate  per  1000  Families 


'937 


1937 


1936 


Delinquency 

209 

239 

14.1 

16.3 

Crime 

195 

165 

13.1 

11.3 

Mental    Disease 

97 

105 

6.5 

7.2 

Divorce 

72 

83 

4.8 

5.7 

Unemployability 

40 

24 

2.7 

1.6 

Neglect 

27 

41 

1.8 

2.8 

Mental   Deficiency 

11 

9 

.7 

.6 

Unduplicated  total 


606 


624    40.8 


42.6 


It  is  important  to  understand  what  this  rate  means — the 
significance  attached  to  its  use  as  an  index.  Clearly  it  is 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  social  breakdowns  that  have 
become  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  official  action  on  the 
part  of  the  community.  That  in  itself  is  valuable. 

As  an  example  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  breakdown 
rate,  Stamford  can  now  tell  exactly  how  much  it  spends 
on  direct  results  of  social  breakdown.  It  knows  the  1937 
cost  of  the  accumulated  load  of  persons  from  Stamford 
families  who  were  being  cared  for  in  state  institutions  or 
by  other  official  agencies.  The  $312,761  represented  by 
these  direct  costs — approximately  $5  per  capita  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  Stamford — is  nearly  twice  the  sum  raised  an- 
nually by  the  community  chest.  This  does  not  include  in- 
direct costs  of  breakdown — police  protection,  maintenance 
of  a  family  whose  breadwinner  is  incarcerated,  nursing  care 
to  an  "unemployable"  family,  or  other  supplementary 
services. 

Similarly,  the  social  breakdown  rate  does  not  accurately 
measure  at  any  given  time  the  full  extent  of  the  broad  and 
more  intangible  area  of  family  maladjustment  in  the  com- 
munity. A  substantial  proportion  of  the  population  of  any 
community  is  likely  at  some  time  to  experience  social 
difficulty  of  varying  degrees  of  seriousness — insufficient 
earnings,  overcrowding,  marital  conflict,  mental  disorders, 
behavior  problems.  Lacking  clear-cut  definitions,  no  statis- 
tical procedure  can  yet  measure  the  extent  of  this  general 
area  of  social  difficulty. 

It  seems  legitimate,  however,  to  use  the  rate  of  social 
breakdown  as  an  index  to  the  trend  of  this  broader  area 
of  the  community's  social  difficulty.  The  same  underlying 
factors  produce  both.  In  the  field  of  public  health  an  in- 
crease in  the  deathrate  is  presumptive  evidence  that  ill 
health  is  increasing;  an  increase  in  deaths  due  to  heart  dis- 
ease, an  indication  that  the  volume  and  extent  of  heart 
disease  itself  is  increasing.  Likewise  the  rate  of  official 
breakdown  should  indicate  the  fluctuation  of  the  whole 
range  of  social  difficulties. 

But,  to  what  extent  can  this  rate  be  used  to  measure  the 
preventive  effectiveness  of  social  agencies?  To  be  accurate 
we  must  be  cautious.  We  know  that  the  rate  often  will 
fluctuate  because  of  contributing  factors  which  social  agen- 
cies cannot  control. 

Yet  so  do  manv  variables  contribute  to  the  rise  and  fall 
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Chart    A:    Preventing    Social    Breakdown    through    case    finding, 
diagnosis,  and  suitable  treatment  service 

of  our  deathrate.  The  vast  proportion  of  health  service  is 
given  to  people  who  are  in  no  danger  of  immediate  death. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  fluctuation  in  social  breakdown 
rate  will  give  a  badly  needed  factual  point  of  departure; 
an  objective  point  from  which  to  scrutinize  more  scien- 
tifically the  relationship  of  our  preventive  services  to  what 
is  really  happening  in  our  communities.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning of  progress. 

The  procedures  for  collecting  the  data  for  calculating 
the  rate  of  social  breakdown  are  simple.  A  separate  cumu- 
lative social  breakdown  file  is  set  up  in  the  social  service 
exchange.  For  each  family  reported  from  one  of  the  offi- 
cial categories  a  family  record  card  is  made.  All  of  the 
data  necessary  to  the  calculation  of  the  rates  and  to  other 
phases  of  the  general  plan  can  be  entered  on  and  tabulated 
from  these  cards.  In  Stamford's  cumulative  breakdown  file 
there  are  now  1128  cards,  624  for  the  1936  families,  504 
for  the  new  families  added  in  1937. 

Now,  having  established  its  rate  of  social  breakdown, 
Stamford  faces  another  issue.  How  can  it  apply  its  knowl- 
edge that  the  family  is  the  unit  through  which  problems 
must  be  attacked  ?  Granted  that  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems demands  specialized  skills  and  knowledge,  how  can  the 
teams  of  social  agencies  be  more  directly  harnessed  to  the 
family  units? 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  effort  to  prevent  social  break- 
down must  reach  in  two  directions.  (See  Chart  A.)  Serv- 
ices must  be  so  organized  that  they  can  reach  out  to  dis- 
cover family  difficulties  in  earlier  stages — problem  children 
at  school,  disintegrating  families  known  to  the  town  wel- 
fare department,  families  with  social  difficulties  caused  by 
illness  known  to  the  visiting  nurse.  Service  must  be  given 
at  these  points  in  terms  of  the  needs,  the  circumstances, 
the  problems  of  the  entire  family. 

Services  also  must  be  organized  to  "control"  future 
difficulty  in  families  already  officially  involved — to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  recidivism.  (See  Chart  B.)  Here  again 
every  plan  for  service  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  family, 
with  some  agency  primarily  responsible  for  its  execution. 

As  the  charts  show,  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  is 
essential  to  both  phases  of  the  plan.  But  the  weight  and 
emphasis  of  their  responsibility  differ.  In  the  "preventive" 
part  of  the  plan,  the  public  agencies  serve  mainly  as  "dis- 
covery" agencies,  helping  to  pick  out  from  their  contacts 
families  in  which  difficulty  seems  to  be  breeding.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  continuous  service  to  the  family 
is  carried  by  the  new  Family  and  Children's  Center  into 


which  the  main  private  case  work  agencies  have  been  con- 
solidated. The  public  agencies  often  cooperate  in  giving 
aid,  but  always  in  terms  of  the  Center's  plan. 

The  "control"  part  of  the  plan  calls  for  a  different  or- 
ganization. Because  of  the  breakdown,  some  public  agency 
already  has  an  official  responsibility  towards  some  member 
of  the  family.  The  important  point  is  to  determine  what 
agency,  public  or  private,  should  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  general  family  situation. 

The  Stamford  plan  makes  this  decision  a  collective  re- 
sponsibility, through  a  "case  committee"  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  Represented  on  the  committee  are  all  of 
the  public  and  private  agencies  giving  service  to  people  in 
their  own  homes.  These  are  the  town  welfare  department, 
the  Family  and  Children's  Center,  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau,  the  Child  Guidance  Service,  the  juvenile  court, 
the  city  court  and  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association. 

As  a  first  step,  official  agencies  regularly  report  the 
families  which  come  into  their  jurisdictions.  This  informa- 
tion is  recorded  on  the  cumulative  family  record  card. 

The  second  step  is  the  preparation  of  a  case  report  sum- 
marizing salient  facts  in  the  entire  family  situation.  For 
this  the  full  cooperation  of  the  private  agency  is  essential. 
A  special  worker  from  the  Family  and  Children's  Center 
is  permanently  assigned  to  prepare  these  summaries.  In  col- 
laboration with  a  worker  from  the  official  reporting  agency, 
she  presents  them  to  the  case  committee. 

The  committee  takes  the  third  step.  It  allocates  to  one 
agency   the   major   responsibility   for   the  family.   This   re- 
sponsibility of  a  single  agency  for  the  plan  for  the  whole 
family  situation  should  be  underscored  and  understood.  It 
in  no  sense  overrides  the  responsibility  for  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  which  must  be  taken  by  such  agencie 
as  the  juvenile  court,  adult  court,  state  mental  institution 
and  the  like.  Nor  does  it  preclude  the  service  of  other  agen- 
cies to  individuals  in   the  family.   It  does  mean  that  spe 
cialized  services  will  be  provided  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  responsible  agency. 

Presumably  those  cases  presenting  the  least  promise  for 
rehabilitation    will    be    allocated    to    the    public    welfare 
agency   best   equipped    to   provide   continuing   maintenanc 
and  supervision,  such  as  the  town  welfare  department,  tl 
courts  or  state  institutions.  Presumably  those  offering  max 
imum  promise  for  improvement  will  be  allocated  to  well 
equipped  private  agencies.  Communities  will  vary  on  thi: 
point  in   accordance  with  their  agency  facilities.  The  sig 
nificance  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  substitution  of  a  systemat 


Category  of      Source  of 
Breakdown          Record 


Case  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 


Agencies  of  Major 
Responsibility 
for  Treatment 


Specialized 
Treatment 
Services 


Neglect 


Unemploy. 
ibilily 


Chart   B:   Controlling   Social   Breakdown    through   systematic   re- 
porting,   allocation    of    major    responsibility    for    treatment,    and 
continuous  review 
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ically  organized  procedure  for  the  haphazard,  competitive 
methods  by  which  cases  have  been  distributed  in  the  past. 

Undeniably  the  plan's  "control"  share  will  be  concerned 
with  many  families  having  long  histories  of  serious  patho- 
logical difficulties.  A  substantial  proportion  will  offer  little 
opportunity  for  rehabilitation  effort.  But  with  the  high 
percentage  of  repeaters  in  such  categories  as  delinquency, 
crime,  child  neglect,  even  a  small  reduction  of  recidivism 
will  have  an  immediate  effect  not  only  upon  the  rate  but 
the  substantial  cost  attendant  upon  institutional  and  fol- 
low-up care. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  any  community  could 
not  profitably  set  up  the  statistical  procedures  to  estab- 
lish its  own  social  breakdown  rate.  The  essence  of  the 
Stamford  program  is  simplicity  itself,  and  this  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  controversy  over  its  details.  It  lies  in 
the  combination  of  two  accepted  facts. 

The  first  is  the  public's  deep  concern  about  the  prob- 


lems represented  by  the  breakdown  categories.  In  any  com- 
munity, watch  the  newspaper  items  that  have  to  do  with 
crime,  delinquency,  divorce,  mental  disease,  child  neglect 
and  the  rest.  Beneath  the  drama  and  human  interest  lies 
recognition  that  these  situations  are  bad ;  that  somehow 
they  ought  to  be  controlled. 

The  second  accepted  fact  i.s  that  social  agencies  in  long 
dealing  with  such  problems  have  made  a  constructive  con- 
tribution toward  prevention.  In  the  words  of  the  1937 
Stamford  survey:  "It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  great 
the  accumulation  of  future  liabilities  might  have  been  but 
for  the  work  done  by  social  agencies.  Without  this,  the 
aggregate  number  of  breakdowns  would  have  been  much 
greater." 

All  Stamford  has  done  is  to  recognize  these  facts  and 
point  a  way  by  which  social  agencies  can  more  efficiently 
meet  community  concern  and  measure,  evaluate  and  im- 
prove the  product  of  their  collective  effort. 


Home  Rule  in  the  WPA 


By  RUTH  DURANT 


THE  fate  of  Europe's  unemployed  is  a  relief  pittance, 
or  forced  labor  and  conscription.  No  European 
democracy  or  ex-democracy  can  boast  of  an  effort 
even  approaching  the  work  relief  program  in  the  United 
States  and  therefore  the  visitor  from  Europe  cannot  but 
be  greatly  impressed  with  the  WPA.  As  he  learns  more 
about  the  program,  his  admiration  for  its  achievements  and 
his  sensitiveness  to  its  defects  increase  in  equal  measure. 
Its  accomplishments  are  plain,  but  why  should  there  be 
so  many  shortcomings  ? 

Again  and  again  he  is  told  that  the  weaknesses  are 
chiefly  due  to  an  excessive  measure  of  federal  control  over 
the  program ;  to  eliminate  the  shortcomings,  the  work  relief 
program  should  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
authorities.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  WPA  already  is 
decentralized. 

No  appraisal  of  the  part  played  by  local  authorities  in 
the  WPA  program  has  been  published  nor,  on  the  basis 
of  a  three-month  study,  will  this  article  attempt  a  thorough- 
going-review. But  perhaps  some  of  the  effects  of  the  new 
relief  bill  will  be  defined  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  program  under  the  old  legislation.  The  North 
Carolina  administration  will  be  used  as  an  example  because 
it  is  the  state  set-up  of  which  this  writer  has  most  firsthand 
knowledge.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  state 
administrations  differ  widely  in  background,  resources, 
methods,  and  in  the  special  problems  peculiar  to  the  various 
areas  of  American  life.  North  Carolina  in  general  may  be 
considered  fairly  typical  of  the  Southeast,  a  low  income 
region  where  the  unemployment  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  racial  problem. 

In  the  "Tarheel  State"  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  the  agency  for  determining  the  eligibility  of 
applicants  for  WPA  employment,  which  means  that 
workers  are  selected  by  county  and  city  relief  agencies, 
under  state  supervision.  Projects  are  initiated  and  sponsored 
by  local  groups,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  stated 
in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts.  Certification 
and  sponsorship  are  the  chief  vehicles  of  local  control, 


and  the  new  law  has  heightened  their  importance.  The 
principle  of  rotating  WPA  work  has  increased  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  local  relief  agencies.  Sponsors  have  to 
pay  an  increased  proportion  of  project  costs,  and  therefore 
have  increased  authority  over  the  program.  How  will  they 
use  their  authority?  How  have  they  functioned  in  the  past? 

Local  responsibility  has  in  a  way  promoted  a  boom  in 
neighborliness.  In  spite  of  the  policy  of  the  WPA  in  North 
Carolina  that  legal  residence  in  another  state  or  county 
does  not  limit  employment  of  an  applicant  who  is  other- 
wise eligible,  many  county  welfare  departments  seem  to 
regard  only  their  neighbors  of  long  standing  as  eligible 
for  WPA  and  public  assistance.  With  relief  funds  and 
policies  varying  from  county  to  county,  the  richer  com- 
munities seek  to  avoid  attracting  applicants  from  poorer 
places.  The  result  is  a  tendency  toward  competitive  lower- 
ing of  relief  levels  all  over  the  state.  Standards  are  further 
undermined  by  the  fear  of  local  welfare  departments  that 
there  is  more  "local  responsibility"  ahead.  They  are  afraid 
to  acknowledge  needs  which,  "if  WPA  is  over,"  they 
might  be  expected  to  meet  unaided.  Their  attitude  is  under- 
standable, for  many  local  communities  have  inadequate 
financial  resources.  The  inequality  of  funds  from  com- 
munity to  community  creates  a  chaotic  relief  picture. 

The  counties  have  to  match  all  federal  funds  for  public 
assistance.  But,  the  more  a  county  has  need  of  federal  aid, 
the  fewer  and  the  smaller  are  the  grants  it  is  able  to  match. 
Average  public  assistance  benefits  in  North  Carolina  are 
only  about  one  half  the  national  average — $9.50  a  month 
for  an  old  person  and  $5.71  per  child.  The  counties  have 
to  meet  the  total  bill  for  direct  relief.  Therefore  some  do 
not  give  any  cash  relief,  and  the  average  for  the  state, 
$5.39  per  month  per  family,  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
nation. 

Under  these  circumstances  WPA,  with  an  average 
monthly  wage  rate  of  $32.91  in  North  Carolina,  is  a  prince- 
ly institution.  In  many  places  in  this,  as  in  other  states,  it  is 
the  only  hope  of  those  in  need.  And  while  it  pays  the  recip- 
ients about  three  times  as  much  as  categorical  relief,  it 
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costs  the  local  authorities  only  about  twice  as  much  in 
cash,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  a  good  deal  of  material 
and  equipment. 

The  result  is  the  "run  around"  which,  to  an  outside 
observer,  is  so  tragic  a  feature  of  the  American  relief  pic- 
ture. Some  county  welfare  departments  are  eager  to  push 
on  to  WPA  everybody  in  need,  regardless  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  employment.  Others  try  to  prevent  anybody  from 
getting  on  WPA  for  fear  that  if  the  worker  falls  ill  or 
gets  the  "pink  slip,"  they  themselves  might  have  to  look 
after  him.  In  either  case,  eligibility  for  work  relief  is  likely 
to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  other 
forms  of  relief,  and  referral  to  any  type  of  assistance  be- 
comes a  gamble  instead  of  an  objective  decision.  In  North 
Carolina,  as  in  many  states,  there  are  mothers  and  aged 
people  on  WPA  who  would  receive  categorical  relief  if 
quotas  were  not  exhausted,  while  many  capable  working 
men  have  to  choose  between  meager  cash  relief  or  nothing. 
Between  October  1937  and  April  1938,  the  WPA  admin- 
istration in  North  Carolina  called  the  attention  of  county 
welfare  departments  to  6108  people  on  the  WPA  rolls 
who,  in  their  opinion,  were  potentially  eligible  for  cate- 
gorical aid.  Of  these,  383  were  accepted  and  actually  drew 
benefits.  The  remainder,  some  5000  men  and  women,  were 
shuttled  back  and  forth  among  the  various  relief  programs 
which  are  in  negative  competition  with  one  another.  In 
January  1939,  the  WPA  again  reviewed  the  rolls  and 
reported  that  there  were  6414  people  at  work  whom  they 
felt  might  be  found  eligible  for  categorical  relief.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  there  were  over  11,000  people  in  North 
Carolina,  certified  for  WPA  and  waiting  for  work,  who 
could  not  be  assigned  because  of  quota  cuts.  Of  these,  only 
about  a  thousand  could  have  been  assigned  to  an  alterna- 
tive form  of  relief.  Thus,  against  some  6000  who  might 
have  been  taken  off  WPA  by  other  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, there  were  some  10,000  who  should  have  been 
assigned  to  WPA  projects.  And  they  should  have  been 
assigned  without  delay  since,  in  the  months  of  waiting, 
surplus  commodities  were  their  only  means  of  subsistence. 
By  being  certified  for  WPA  they  are  in  theory  qualified 
for  home  relief  during  the  waiting  period,  but  in  practice 
many  of  them  do  not  get  it  because  of  insufficient  funds. 
By  the  time  they  are  actually  assigned  to  WPA  projects, 
deprivation  and  anxiety  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  health 
and  morale. 

THIS  is  a  source  of  the  general  complaint  that  WPA 
workers  are  "dead  wood."  The  program  is  made  the 
scapegoat  for  weaknesses  in  categorical  assistance  and  home 
relief  which  frequently  push  their  responsibilities  on  to 
WPA,  but  fail  to  do  their  share  for  those  certified  to  WPA 
but  not  assigned  to  projects.  At  present,  categorical  and  di- 
rect relief  are  bound  in  the  straitjacket  of  the  county  ex- 
chequer, while  their  local  tie-up  with  work  relief  is  a  drag 
on  WPA.  "Local  responsibility"  and  "local  contributions" 
have  thus  handicapped  the  scheme  of  a  diversified  assis- 
tance program  originally  designed  to  afford  appro- 
priate remedies  for  various  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

Local  control  also  tends  to  limit  the  choice  of  WPA 
projects.  Within  certain  limitations  laid  down  by  the  WPA, 
the  sponsors  and  co-sponsors  (state  and  local  authorities, 
and  local  organisations)  decide  on  the  projects  to  be 
undertaken.  The  sponsors  usually  contribute  to  the  non- 
lahor  costs  and  often  also  to  the  costs  of  supervision.  Con- 


struction projects  call  for  higher  sponsors'  contributions 
than  do  professional  and  service  projects,  but  the  more 
the  sponsors  pay,  the  greater  their  authority.  There  is 
much  less  occupational  diversity  in  construction  than  in 
non-construction  projects  and  the  lack  of  diversity  often 
results  in  hardship.  A  skilled  hosiery  worker,  for  instance, 
is  not  at  home  on  a  rough  outdoor  building  job.  His  inef- 
fectiveness with  carpenter's  tools  may  brand  him  as  a  loafer 
or  an  unemployable.  Yet  he  may  he  highly  efficient  if  he 
has  opportunity  to  apply  his  own  skills  or  to  develop  re- 
lated aptitudes. 

IN  theory,  the  WPA  does  not  operate  as  industry,  in 
terms  of  production,  but  in  terms  of  people  who  need 
jobs  in  order  to  live  and  to  preserve  their  skills.  The  WPA 
set  out  to  be  more  inventive  and  more  patient  than  the 
private  employer.  But  local  sponsors  tend  to  share  indus- 
try's point  of  view.  They  are  primarily  interested  in  secur- 
ing certain  material  assets,  not  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
workers.  Moreover,  the  projects  they  tend  to  favor  are 
not  always  those  most  urgently  needed  in  the  community 
or  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  greatest  number.  Thus,  in 
North  Carolina  the  WPA  has  built  armories  in  towns 
which  lack  adequate  sanitation,  school  and  library  build- 
ings. The  WPA  has  provided  swimming  pools,  some  oi 
them  in  Negro  districts,  but  most  municipalities  have  founc 
it  necessary  to  charge  a  10  to  25  cent  entrance  fee  for 
maintenance,  which  excludes  many  residents  who  most 
need  public  recreational  facilities.  The  WPA  has  laid  out 
playgrounds  in  slum  neighborhoods,  but  it  has  laid  out 
much  larger  playgrounds  across  the  railway  track  in  well- 
to-do  residential  quarters. 

WPA  workers  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  benefit 
from  the  projects  on  which  they  work.  To  the  degree 
that  their  WPA  work  meets  a  community  need,  the  sense 
of  their  own  social  usefulness  is  restored.  This  functions 
as  a  potent  incentive  to  good  workmanship,  yet  it  vanishes 
if  local  pressures  destroy  such  values.  For  example,  there 
can  be  little  satisfaction  for  Negro  workers  who  build 
a  swimming  pool  or  lay  out  a  playground  which  they,  their 
families  and  their  neighbors  will  never  be  permitted  to  use 

The  very  existence  of  many  a  project  depends  on  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  the  sponsors,  not  on  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed.  Projects  are  scarce  in  places  con- 
trolled by  groups  hostile  to  the  WPA.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  duchy  of  a  big  power  company  in  North  Carolina 
Equally  chary  of  sponsorship  are  counties  dominated  b\ 
landowners  or  industrialists  who  are  anxious  to  maintain 
a  large  labor  "pool."  On  the  other  hand,  employers  oi 
seasonal  labor,  such  as  the  big  tobacco  firms  in  North 
Carolina  or  canners  in  other  regions,  are  only  too  glad  to 
let  the  WPA  take  care  of  their  hands  during  the  off-season. 
Before  local  elections,  county  and  municipal  officeholders 
are  likely  to  sponsor  projects  which  are  very  much  in  the 
public  eye. 

The  responsibility  for  "Jim  Crowism"  in  the  WPA  must 
rest  with  the  local  welfare  agencies  and  sponsors.  There 
are  hundreds  of  unemployed  skilled  and  professional  Ncgn 
workers  in  the  South,  but  local  authorities  are  not  prepared 
to  set  up  projects  for  them.  Consequently,  they  are  placed 
in  the  ranks  of  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled.  Regional 
differentials  in  status  and  wages  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes are  thus  maintained.  In  North  Carolina,  the  propor- 
tion of  all  Negro  WPA  workers  to  all  whites  is  2  percent 
less  than  the  proportion  of  Negroes  to  whites  in  the  state 
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population,  that  is,  27  percent  as  compared  with  29  percent, 
ut  since  Negroes  make  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
:he  needy  unemployed  than  of  all  the  people  in  the  state, 
t  follows  that  they  are  seriously  under-represented  on  the 
WPA  rolls.  This  situation  is  undoubtedly  more  marked 
n  other  southern  states  than  in  North  Carolina. 

In  general,  the  larger  the  sponsoring  unit,  the  more 
srogressive  the  project.  Counties  and  small  towns  confine 
:hemselves  mainly  to  construction  work;  the  larger  cities 
andertake  a  wide  variety  of  projects.  In  the  arts,  the  fed- 
al  government  alone  has  been  responsible. 

In  the  main,  lack  of  funds  is  the  greatest  single  obstacle 
o  variety  in  projects.  The  poorer  the  community,  the 
jreater  the  hesitation  to  pioneer.  Such  communities  are 
:onstantly  worrying:  "What  will  we  do  if  WPA  ends? 

e  don't  dare  try  'frills'  which  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
inue  ourselves." 

The  supporters  of  the  new  law  maintain  that  they  have 
[mproved  the  situation.  They  have  established  a  fixed 
ponsor's  contribution.  While  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
aast  year  the  state  average  for  sponsors'  contributions 
was  23 .4  percent,  beginning  January  1,  1940,  this  average 
"nust  be  raised  to  25  percent.  Moreover,  already  burdened 
relief  agencies  throughout  the  country  will  have  to  tackle 
he  fresh  applications  of  650,000  WPA  workers  who  have 
aeen  on  the  rolls  eighteen  months  or  longer.  As  the  number 
and  the  scale  of  projects  decline,  local  welfare  officials 
will  be  more  than  ever  reluctant  to  certify  workers  to 
WPA,  because  those  that  WPA  cannot  provide  for  will, 
as  eligibles,  have  a  claim  on  local  relief.  This  reluctance 
will  increase  if,  in  the  forthcoming  readjustments  of  rates, 
outhern  WPA  wage  scales  are  raised  sharply  to  northern 
tandards,  for  officials  will  be  under  pressure  from  local 
employers  who  are  naturally  hostile  to  the  idea  of  work 


relief  which  pays  higher  wages  than  they  themselves  are 
prepared  to  pay.  [See  page  281.J 

North  Carolina  is  only  one  state  among  forty-eight. 
Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  reinforce  the  lessons 
of  North  Carolina's  experience :  that  local  control  is  the 
source  of  the  very  weaknesses  which  the  critics  propose 
to  remedy  by  increasing  local  control.  Here  is  a  vicious 
circle — -the  greater  the  difficulties  due  to  local  control,  the 
greater  the  demand  for  increased  decentralization.  To  this 
observer,  the  possibility  of  continuing  an  effective  work 
relief  program  depends  on  the  possibility  of  breaking  the 
circle.  And  the  obvious  way  to  do  this  would  seem  to  be 
to  increase,  not  minimize,  state  and  federal  control  of 
WPA.  For  WPA  is  essential  in  the  American  scene  of 
today.  This,  I  feel  sure,  would  be  the  considered  opinion 
of  anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  moral,  economic,  and 
political  effects  of  unemployment  in  Europe,  which  have 
been  neither  prevented  nor  substantially  mitigated  by  out- 
right relief.  To  an  observer  able  to  make  such  comparisons, 
WPA  looms  up  as  the  most  successful  device  anywhere 
adopted  to  alleviate  unemployment. 

The  present  article  has  analyzed  some  of  the  defects  of 
WPA.  The  epic  of  its  accomplishments  remains  to  be  re- 
corded. It  will  fill  not  a  few  pages,  but  many  volumes. 
In  North  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  WPA  was  the  improvement  in  the  lives 
of  casual  and  seasonal  workers.  These  odd-jobbers  and 
under-employed,  drifting  between  the  land  and  the  fac- 
tories, had  never  known  the  stability  and  the  living  stan- 
dard of  steady  work  before  WPA.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  experience  of  most  of  them,  white  and  Negro  workers 
are  paid  the  same  wages  for  equal  work.  And  a  Negro 
worker  told  me,  his  face  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  "The 
gover-'ment  is  the  best  boss  I  ever  had." 


"I'm  Not  Too  Old  for  Goings  On" 

By  ELEANOR  FEENEY 

District   Supervisor,    Old   Age   Assistance   Service,   Cook    County    Bureau    of   Public    Welfare,   Chicago 


f*]  HEERY  fires  and  candlelight  brought  out  the  glow 
of  the  copper  coffee  service  and  the  brilliant  colors 

^ — *  of  fall  flowers.  Cakes  and  coffee  were  being  served 
district  and  settlement  workers  to  175  friends  and 

eighbors  who  had  just  enjoyed  a  movie,  for  many  of  them 

heir  first  in  years.  They  had  come,  some  from  the  din 
and  confusion  of  crowded  homes  shared  with  children  and 
grandchildren,  some  from  the  lonely  four  walls  of  a  fur- 
nished room,  to  a  "theater  tea"  at  the  settlement.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  agreed  with  the  old  lady  who  said, 

'After  all,  I'm  only  eighty  and  I'm  not  too  old  for  goings 

En."  Their  economic  usefulness  over,   their  individualities 
>st  in   the  stream  of  oncoming  generations,   their  recrea- 
ional  needs  unrealized  and  unmet,  these  175  old  folk,  a 
handful  of  the  42,000  in  Cook  County,  111.,  who  are  re- 
ceiving old  age  assistance,  found  release  in  each  other  from 
loneliness  and  isolation. 

Before  the  social  workers  started  their  series  of  parties 
they  considered  long  and  earnestly  the  kind  of  recreation 
that  might  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  lonely  old  folk.  The 
first  party  had  as  its  focus  the  idea  of  occupational  therapy 
such  as  woodwork,  metalwork,  patchwork,  mending  or 
knitting.  The  guests  were  cool  but  polite  until  one  old  fel- 


low banging  his  fist  on  the  table,  said  for  all  to  hear,  "Hell 
no !  I  didn't  come  to  work !  I  came  to  be  amused !"  And 
amused  they  have  been  ever  since,  with  the  party-planners 
holding  fast  to  the  ideas,  first  that  the  entertainment  must 
offer  a  release  from  loneliness  and  isolation,  and  second, 
that  whenever  possible  the  old  folks  would  plan  it. 

Three  types  of  enterprise — recreation  if  you  like — de- 
veloped. A  number  of  settlements  offered  space,  facilities, 
and  the  cooperation  of  their  staffs  in  arranging  programs 
which  they  knew  that  their  aged  neighbors  desired ;  second, 
a  small  project  of  volunteer  visiting  to  shut-ins  was  devel- 
oped ;  third,  local  clubs  of  old  folks  were  organized  by  case 
workers  in  neighborhoods  which  were  not  near  enough  to 
a  settlement  to  profit  from  its  program. 

Naturally,  the  settlements  knowing  the  educational  and 
recreational  tastes  and  needs  of  their  neighbors,  offered  the 
most  widespread  facilities  and  reached  the  most  old  people. 
Beginning  in  September  with  a  "theater  tea,"  several  settle- 
ments have  had  monthly  parties  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Valentine's  Day  and 
Saint  Patrick's  were  the  occasions  for  special  celebrations 
usually  with  programs  that  left  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
promptu features.  Some  one  or  other  would  volunteer  the 
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information  that  Mary  Smith  could  sing,  or  that  in  1880 
John  Brown  was  South  Carolina's  best  known  harmonica 
artist;  or  that  John  O'Grady  in  the  next  block  was  none 
other  than  Monsieur  St.  Georges,  world-famed  magician. 
These  bits  of  information,  shyly  given,  led  to  entertaining 
features  at  party  after  party.  The  younger  neighbors  of 
the  settlements  became  interested:  "How  are  the  gran'paps 
tonight?";  "Do  we  give  up  the  dance  hall  so  the  old  folks 
can  Big  Apple  ?"  And  as  the  young  eyes  began  seeing 
grandparents  as  people  in  their  own  right:  "Have  you 
heard  my  gran'daddy  get  hot  on  the  harmonica?";  "My 
gran'ma  ain't  half  so  cross  as  she  used  to  be  since  she's 
been  cutting  up  at  these  parties." 

THE  Christmas  party  at  a  settlement  in  a  Polish  neigh- 
borhood made  a  big  hit.  The  program,  a  simple  play 
written  by  a  former  staff  member,  was  given  by  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  A  little  crippled  boy  wan- 
dered out  into  the  woods  on  Christmas  Eve  looking  for 
the  Christ  Child.  He  met  the  wood-folk  whose  quaint 
songs  cheered  him  on  his  way.  In  the  last  scene,  the  little 
boy  found  the  Christ  Child.  To  the  soft  strains  of  "Wsrod 
Nocnej  Ciszy" — the  favorite  Polish  Christmas  carol — 
Polish  carolers  came  down  the  long  central  aisle  of  the 
theater  carrying  the  Creche  to  the  child  waiting  on  the 
stage.  A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  of  old  folks,  and 
they  rose  to  their  feet  to  join  the  carolers  as  though  they 
were  back  through  the  years  in  their  home  villages. 

Spontaneous  participation  in  programs  of  this  kind  built 
a  solidarity  among  the  old  people  which  at  one  of  the  settle- 
ments soon  flowered  into  a  self-governing  group.  It  began 
with  a  discussion  by  half  a  dozen  or  so  oldsters  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  organizing  a  regular  club  to  which  one  might 
"belong,"  and  through  which  one  might  "do  something."  A 
committee  of  four  men  and  four  women  worked  up  a  ten- 
tative organization  plan  unique  in  its  proposal  for  two  presi- 
dents— a  man  and  a  woman — who  would  preside  at 
alternate  meetings.  It  also  proposed  a  visiting  committee  and 
the  establishment  of  a  flower  fund,  the  expenses  to  be  cov- 
ered by  monthly  dues  of  20  cents.  All  the  proposals  were 
warmly  approved,  especially  that  for  a  visiting  committee 
which  met,  without  precisely  voicing  it,  the  haunting  fear 
of  lonely  illness  or  death,  always  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  aged. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  old  people  participating 
in  these  programs  to  recognize  the  need  which  they  fill. 
The  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  is  touching,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  Polish,  German,  Yiddish,  or  with  a  New  Eng- 
land accent.  "It's  nice  to  have  some  place  to  go  to  meet 
people  of  your  own  age.  .  .  ."  "See  my  new  dress;  my 
daughter-in-law  bought  it  for  me  last  year  but  until  now 
I  haven't  had  any  place  to  wear  it.  .  .  ."  "It's  nice  to 
get  out  and  have  some  fun."  "Can  I  take  a  piece  of  cake 
home  to  Lovey?  Her  leg's  bad  and  she  couldn't  come  to- 
day. .  .  ."  "I  met  Katie  Long  here  today.  I  haven't  seen 
her  since  Pat  O'Flannagan's  wake  ten  years  ago."  The 
crowning  tribute  came  from  Jan  Derengowski  whose  awe- 
some waiting-room  technique  long  had  been  a  trial  to  many 
a  patient  case  worker.  Jan  came  to  the  district  office  the 
day  'before  the  Christmas  party,  marched  up  to  the  worker 
with  fire  in  his  eye,  pounded  on  the  desk  and  said :  "Where's 
my  invitation?  I  like  them  parties." 

Many  old  people  live  in  neighborhoods  not  readily  ac- 
cessible to  settlements  where  recreation  is  found  through 
long  established  card  clubs,  social  or  church  activities.  In 


such  places  the  workers  have  helped  the  old  people  to  re 
establish  broken  contacts  or  to  make  new  congenial  ones 
For  example,  there  is  the  Borrowed  Time  Club  which  WE 
started  in  1875  by  a  group  of  old  people  meeting  in  Father 
Robbins'  harness  shop,  and  named  from  Father  Robbins 
familiar  quotation — -"I  don't  owe  any  man  a  dollar,  but 
am  greatly  indebted  to  Father  Time."  The  club,  original!) 
limited  to  men,  admitted  women  for  the  first  time  in  1926 
The  only  entrance  requirements  are  "three  score  years  and 
ten"  and  the  recommendation  of  a  member.  The  club  nov 
has  grown  to  some  250  members  from  every  walk  of  life 
It  arranges  weekly  meetings;  arranges  for  space  in  certair 
parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  summer  for  club  member 
who  play  checkers,  croquet,  or  who  just  want  to  sit  an 
watch  the  world  go  'round:  maintains  a  visiting  committe 
and  a  flower  fund  for  the  sick. 

In  another  neighborhood  where  old  homes  have  bee 
turned  into  light  housekeeping  rooms  often  occupied 
lonely  old  people,  the  case  worker,  through  the  lo 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  obtained  quarters  in  a  convenient! 
situated  hotel  to  use  as  a  club  room.  All  the  old  ladies 
the  neighborhood  were  invited  to  the  first  party  for  whic 
interested  friends  supplied  refreshments  and  entertainmen 
The  old  ladies  turned  out  practically  en  masse,  and  ha 
such  a  good  time  that  they  decided  to  have  a  club  fo 
themselves.  The  club  sews  for  children's  homes  and  nurs 
ies  in  the  neighborhood,  thus  reestablishing  the  old  ladie 
sense  of  usefulness.  But  most  important  is  the  congenia 
companionship  that  it  offers. 

GROUP  recreation,  however,  does  not  meet  the  nee 
of  all  the  aged.  Many  old  folks,  separated  from  fa 
ily  and  friends  and  unable  to  leave  their  cubicle  room;. 
because  of  infirmities,  spend  long  solitary  days  wishing  for 
a  little  human  companionship.  Several  of  the  settlements 
blessed  with  trained  volunteer  visitors  who  underst 
thoroughly  the  policies  under  which  public  old  age  assii 
ance  functions,  recognized  this  need  of  their  neighbors  an 
offered  to  try  to  meet  it.  These  visitors  started  friend 
calls  to  deliver  a  magazine,  a  pot  of  flowers  or  a  glass 
jelly.  They  stayed  because  their  interest  was  captured 
what  it  meant  to  the  shut-ins  to  have  someone  to  talk  to 
about  the  past ;  someone  to  do  a  bit  of  shopping  for  them 
or  to  write  personal  letters;  someone  to  help  them  in 
trips  to  clinics  and  to  do  a  hundred  and  one  other  simple 
little  services.  One  volunteer  came  on  a  former  music 
teacher  mourning  over  the  discordant  notes  of  a  beloved 
old  piano,  the  only  relic  of  by-gone  days,  which  proved  to 
have  a  beautiful  tone  after  a  piano-tuner,  called  in  by  the 
volunteer,  had  put  it  in  order.  Another  volunteer  made 
friends  with  an  old  lady  who  had  been  a  skilled  weaver  in 
her  native  Norway  but  who,  because  of  failing  eyesig 
and  lack  of  materials,  had  sat  for  long  months,  years 
haps,  with  idle  hands.  The  case  worker  "found"  glass< 
for  the  old  lady  and  the  volunteer  "found"  materials. 
Encouraged  and  interested  this  old  lady  began  to  help  with 
weaving  classes  at  the  settlement  and  presently  forgot  her 
infirmities  in  the  joy  of  recovered  usefulness. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  value  to  the  old  people  of 
these  simple  efforts  to  widen  their  horizons  and  give  them 
back  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  going  world.  Of  course 
all  of  them  respond  to  friendly  overtures  in  the  same  wa 
but  as  the  programs  gradually  become  self-motivating  more 
and  more  of  the  old  people  find  in  them  an  expression  of 
their  individual  and  collective  need  for  "goings  on." 
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Not  Quite  a  Living 

By  JULES  BERMAN 

Rochester,  N.    Y.  Department   of  Public   Welfare 


R 


1CH  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief,  doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant-chief.  .  .  ."  In  recent  years,  the 
public  welfare  departments  of  our  large  cities 
have  dealt  with  almost  all  of  them.  But  it  is  the  last  of 
them,  the  "merchant-chief"  or,  more  exactly,  the  small 
business  man  who  can't  quite  make  a  living,  who  brings  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  the  relief  administrator. 

The  small  independent  grocer,  squeezed  by  the  chains; 
barbers,  painters  and  paperhangers,  victims  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  own  kind ;  small  contractors,  survivors  of  the 
building  booms;  owners  of  small  printing  presses,  under- 
bid by  modern  machinery ;  these,  and  many  others  who 
can't  quite  make  the  grade  to  self-support,  bring  their  trou- 
bles to  the  public  agency. 

In  the  old  days  small  business  men  simply  never  made 
an  application  for  relief.  The  very  timbers  of  the  old  poor- 
master  would  have  shivered  at  the  mere  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  If  a  barber  shop  ceased  to  be  profitable  the  owner 
would  do  the  best  he  could  to  make  a  living,  perhaps  in  an- 
other business  or  perhaps  by  working  for  another  barber. 
If  he  was  unable  to  support  his  family  he  might  event- 
ually come  to  the  relief  agency.  But  he  came  not  as  a  bar- 
ber with  insufficient  income,  but  as  a  man  out  of  work. 
The  depression  era  changed  all  this.  When  the  relief  rolls 
skyrocketed  in  the  early  '30s  a  new  category  of  relief  ap- 
plicant, symptomatic  of  the  strain  and  stresses  of  the  times, 
confronted  the  harassed  administrator. 

Today's  limited  job  opportunities  tempt  a  man  conduct- 
ing a  small  unprofitable  business  to  stick  to  it  rather  than  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  same  condition  has  brought 
about  a  mushrooming  of  marginal  business  activities. 
Thrown  out  of  regular  employment,  energetic  individuals 
have  set  up  small  businesses  on  a  shoestring  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  yield  at  least  partial  support  until  the  storm  blows 
over. 

Exploitation  of  disorganized  industries  is  a  tempting 
field  for  would-be  small  operators.  For  years,  the  rags, 
paper,  and  old  metal  business  was  in  the  hands  of  com- 
paratively few  dealers  working  directly  with  collectors  who 
had  their  regular  routes.  In  one  city,  junkmen  were  organ- 
ized in  a  union  consisting  of  approximately  fifty  members. 
At  the  present  time,  membership  is  considerably  less  and 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  "junkers" 
actually  working. 

The  dry  cleaning  business  offers  another  example  of 
uncurbed  exploitation.  A  dry  cleaning  sign  on  a  store  no 
longer  means  that  cleaning  is  done  there.  The  system  of 
the  large  dry  cleaning  companies  has  encouraged,  more  or 
less,  the  opening  of  small  independent  stores  around  the  city 
which  act  as  mere  pick-up  stations  for  business.  This  has 
created  opportunities  to  operate  a  shop  with  very  little 
capital,  even  if  pressing  and  other  services  may  be  per- 
formed. Those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  clothing 
factories  are  especially  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  dry  clean- 
ing shop. 

The  failure  or  semi-failure  of  such  ventures  into  busi- 
ness, sometimes  valiant,  sometimes  foolish,  brings  a  con- 


siderable number  of  people  to  the  relief  agency  for  help 
in  their  predicament.  Off  relief  today,  on  relief  tomorrow, 
their  income  always  difficult  to  ascertain  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  businesses,  they  put  up  to  the  agency  the 
difficult  question,  "Stay  in  business,  or  not?" 

The  very  basis  for  handling  this  new  relief  category  is 
questioned  by  many  community  groups.  Public  opinion  on 
the  subject  has  been  most  articulate  and  there  is  definite 
pressure  against  accepting  the  cases,  with  the  charge  fre- 
quently made  that  encouragement  of  marginal  business  oper- 
ators creates  unfair  competition  for  solvent  merchants. 
Minimum  subsistence  assured  by  a  regular  relief  grant  puts 
a  man  in  a  position  to  cut  prices.  In  shoe  repairing,  for 
example,  where  prices  usually  are  not  standardized,  price 
cutting  is  possible  and  is  almost  certain  to  draw  business 
away  from  the  self-supporting  shops.  Among  barbers,  where 
the  unions  enforce  a  uniform  price,  the  charge  is  made  that 
the  available  business  has  become  so  scattered  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  barber  to  make  a  decent  living. 

Countering  these  charges  is  the  opinion  among  the  tax- 
payers that  people  must  be  helped  to  become  self-support- 
ing. "Give  a  man  a  chance,  carry  him  along  for  a  while 
and  he  may  be  off  your  hands  for  good." 

THE  story  of  Angelo,  the  barber,  is  typical  of  a  whole 
range  of  cases.  Angelo,  after  a  long  struggle,  admits 
his  inability  to  support  his  wife  and  five  children  and  ap- 
plies for  assistance.  He  is  fifty-three  years  old  and  has  been 
a  barber  all  his  life.  He  is  proud  of  his  own  barbershop 
and  scorns  the  idea  of  ever  working  for  anyone  else.  The 
trouble  is,  however,  that  Angelo's  business  has  fallen  off. 
The  people  of  his  neighborhood,  once  steadily  employed, 
are  now  practically  all  dependent  on  home  relief  and 
WPA.  Even  people  on  home  relief  have  to  get  haircuts, 
but  they  don't  get  them  as  frequently.  And  since  the  unions 
enforce  a  standard  price  there  is  no  special  incentive  to  go 
to  any  one  shop.  Angelo  waves  his  hand  and  tells  of  all 
the  new  barbers  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  past  five  years. 
He  knows  that  none  of  them  is  making  a  living. 

An  investigation  of  Angelo's  business  shows  that  his  net 
income  is  around  $50  a  month,  which  leaves  a  big  deficit 
in  a  minimum  subsistence  budget  for  seven  people. 

The  implications  of  Angelo's  application  are  serious.  The 
only  skill  or  experience  this  man  has  is  barbering,  and 
apparently  he  is  a  good  barber.  However  he  is  of  the  old 
school;  his  methods  are  old-fashioned  and  he  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  change  them.  He  resents  any  suggestion  that  he 
give  up  his  independent  status  and  get  a  job — if  he  can — 
in  another  shop.  And  yet  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  his 
business  probably  never  will  return  to  normal.  The  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood  has  changed  permanently,  his  old 
customers  will  never  return  and  new  ones  will  not  come. 

Here  he  is,  then,  a  man  of  fifty-three  who,  in  all  human 
probability,  never  again  will  be  able  to  support  himself  by 
his  trade.  If  his  case  is  accepted  for  supplementary  relief 
he  will  become  a  permanent  relief  charge.  His  children  are 
still  too  young  to  be  employed,  and  experience  has  shown 
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that  children  who  grow  up  on  relief  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  remove  parents  from  the  rolls.  If  Angelo  is  pressed, 
perhaps  forced,  to  give  up  his  business  and  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere  matters  scarcely  will  be  improved.  Jobs 
for  men  his  age  in  any  field  are  not  easy  to  find  and  Angelo 
would  face  this  contingency  with  a  broken  spirit.  To  re- 
ject his  case  means  certain  suffering  for  his  family;  to  ac- 
cept it  means  granting  relief  for  years  to  come. 

The  story  of  Stephen,  a  cigar  maker,  is  typical  of  an- 
other range  of  cases.  Stephen  is  thirty-five  years  old  with 
a  wife  and  several  small  children.  He  is  an  experienced 
cigar  maker  who  sells  his  special,  Italian-style  cigars  to 
Italian  grocery  stores,  tobacco  shops  and  taverns.  A  study 
of  his  business  shows  that  his  income,  like  Angelo's,  amounts 
to  about  $50  a  month,  but  that  his  business  methods  are 
poor  and  his  records  careless.  His  competitors  charge  that 
he  is  a  violent  price-cutter  but  admit  that  he  is  a  good 
workman,  unquestionably  the  fastest  cigar  maker  in  the 
city.  Several  of  his  largest  competitors  say  that  they  will- 
ingly would  employ  him  at  a  good  weekly  wage. 

Now  what  should  be  done  about  Stephen?  He  is  deter- 
mined to  remain  an  independent  entrepreneur  but  he  can 
do  so  only  if  taxpayers'  money  is  used  to  help  support  his 
family.  He  is  a  young  man  and  has  many  good  working 
years  ahead  of  him,  but  he  is  not  a  good  business  man. 
To  accept  his  case  would  mean  subsidizing  a  price-cutter 
and  assuming  an  obligation  toward  his  family  which  might 
continue  for  many  years.  Refusal,  however,  would  force 
him  to  decide  whether  to  continue  his  unprofitable  busi- 
ness or  accept  work  with  one  of  his  competitors.  Accept- 
ance of  Angelo's  case,  refusal  of  Stephen's,  seems  almost 
inevitable. 

All  small  business  cases,  of  course,  are  not  so  simple ;  any 
number  of  factors  may  confuse  the  issue.  For  one  thing, 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  an  application  does  not  always  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  General  business  con- 
ditions often  are  an  overshadowing  factor.  When  job  op- 
portunities are  scarce  one  must  think  twice  before  refusing 
that  supplementary  relief  which  would  permit  a  man  to 
continue  his  business.  The  traditional  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none  and  the  refusal  of  supplementary  aid  may  bring 
on  the  necessity  for  full  relief. 

Whether  a  good  business  man  must  be  born  or  can  be 
made  is  a  moot  point,  but  the  fact  remains  that  some  peo- 
ple are  not  cut  out  for  business.  Even  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  small  business  applications  shows  that  many  people 
are  attempting  to  conduct  small  enterprises  for  which  they 
are  poorly  equipped.  Occasionally  their  near-failure  is  due 
to  lack  of  capital  but  more  often  it  is  due  to  lack  of  native 


business  ability.  The  problem  presented  in  their  applica- 
tions for  assistance  is  more  a  matter  of  vocational  adjust- 
ment than  anything  else.  Here,  however,  one  confronts 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  jobs  are  so  few  and  far 
between  that  in  looking  for  one  it  is  a  rare  luxury  to  be 
able  to  follow  one's  interest  and  ability. 

With  case  loads  in  public  relief  agencies  at  a  high  level, 
the  small  business  man  easily  can  be  so  "lost"  in  the  case 
load  that  enforcement  of  agency  policy  becomes  impos- 
sible. To  prevent  this,  the  temptation  is  to  set  up  a  policy 
for  such  cases  at  the  intake  unit.  But  this  practice  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  arbitrary  decisions  which  serve  the  best 
interests  neither  of  client  nor  community.  A  general  policy 
of  rejection,  for  example,  involves  the  agency  in  a  gamble. 
Will  refusal  to  supplement  mean  that  somehow  the  family 
will  get  by  without  relief,  or  will  it  cause  the  family  to 
drop  the  disqualifying  small  business  and  apply  for  full 
relief?  The  stakes  are  public  funds  and  human  lives. 

The  applications  of  small  business  men  are  case  work 
problems  and  should  be  decided  on  an  individual  basis.  In 
addition  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  applicant,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  general  business  conditions  and 
to  conditions  within  the  applicant's  own  line  of  work. 
Conditions  in  a  particular  business  do  not  always  follow 
the  general  business  index.  Shipments  of  scrap  metal  to 
Europe  depend  on  government  policies  and  international 
situations.  The  junkman's  business,  one  might  almost  say, 
is  made  or  broken  in  Washington,  with  little  reference 
to  business  conditions.  A  general  wave  of  prosperity  means 
nothing  to  ice  peddlers,  whose  customers  are  buying  me- 
chanical refrigerators. 

Individual  consideration  of  small  business  cases  should 
include  a  special  plan  for  decisions  on  acceptance  and  for 
supervision.  Perhaps  certain  workers  should  carry  these 
cases  exclusively.  Or  if  this  is  not  feasible,  the  cases  might 
be  carried  by  regular  workers  but  the  control  retained  by 
a  small  committee  of  interested  members  of  the  staff  who 
would  meet  periodically  to  review  them.  This  is  the  pro- 
cedure in  Rochester.  The  policy  of  the  agency  toward 
small  business  cases  should  vary  as  changes  in  the  general 
business  outlook  occur.  When  times  are  good,  their  relative 
proportion  in  the  case  load  should  diminish.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  depression  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  case  needs 
only  temporary  supplementation  or  whether  the  applicant 
is  temperamentally  unqualified  to  carry  on  his  business.  The 
acid  test  is  a  period  of  prosperity.  If  at  that  time,  cases 
accepted  on  a  temporary  basis  are  still  in  need  of  assistance, 
supplementation  of  the  business  should  cease  and  the  client 
thereby  be  forced  to  enter  the  active  labor  market. 


Casual  Notes 


While  Considering  a  Handbook  for  Administrators  and  Semi-Executives 

By  LOUIS  TOWLEY 


o 


NE  should  soon  forget  that  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance is  paved  with  good  intentions.  To  remember 
is  to  saddle  oneself  with  the  millstone  of  consistency. 


"PHILOSOPHY"  is  A  WORD  WITHOUT  WHICH  MANY  ADMIN- 
istrators  and  semi-executives  would  be  speechless.  Since  the 
consequent  wish  to  abolish  it  cannot  be  fulfilled,  brief  com- 


ment on  its  vernacular  meanings  are  of  some  use.  These 
meanings  include  "principle,"  "opinion,"  "purpose,"  "hu- 
mor," "inclination,"  "whim,"  "intention,"  "belief"  (in 
sense  of  opinion),  "reaction"  (popular  use),  "course  of 
action,"  "alternative,"  and,  rarely,  "philosophy."  (The 
word  is  confusing  in  the  last  meaning.)  The  use  of  "phil- 
osophy" in  any  of  these  meanings  or  their  synonyms  dis- 
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closes,  at  practically  no  cost,  a  pleasingly  serious  turn  of 
mind  and  hints  at  unplumbed  profundity  whose  depths  could 
be  sounded  if  there  were  but  time  and  if  the  hearers  could 
only  follow.  It  is  also  tactful  since  it  can  be  used  to  suggest 
the  fact  of  the  latter  condition.  In  its  jargon  meanings 
"philosophy"  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  stuffed-shirt  words.  It 
is  a  must  for  all  administrators  and  semi-executives  until  it 
is  thrown  back  at  them  by  the  underlings. 

WHEN  HOMELY  WEAKNESS  AND  SIMPLICITY  INDICATE  THE 
word  "explain"  in  a  statement  of  instructions  or  mere  ex- 
position, it  is  customary  to  use  the  word  "interpret."  (As 
in  "It  is  very  important  that  the  social  worker  interpret  the 
patient's  condition  to  himself  and  his  family,  since  many 
problems  often  arise.  If  the  social  worker  can  interpret  the 
need  of  the  child's  adhering  to  the  diet  and  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  child  and  his  family,  good  results  can  be 
expected.")  The  use  of  this  valued  word  gives  much  eclat 
to  the  sentence  and,  because  the  words  are  not  wholly  syn- 
onymous in  all  senses,  a  pleasing  confusion  results.  This 
fuzziness  in  expression  is  a  useful  means  of  conveying  a 
sense  of  depth  and  penetration  at  no  expense  of  thought. 

THE  USUAL  "INTERPRETATION  OF  STATISTICS"  CONSISTS 
in  taking  the  more  obvious  figures  and  main  headings  of  a 
table  and  embodying  them  in  a  sequence  of  sentences,  being 
extremely  careful  not  to  draw  or  indicate  any  embarrassing 
conclusions.  This  is  based  on  the  sound  principle  that  no 
one  ever  reads  tables  anyway. 

A  CERTAIN  BREEZY,  NONCOMM1TAL  INTEREST  CAN  BE   EX- 

pressed  by  saying  "Harya"  on  passing  or  meeting  any  em- 
ploye, or  even  a  stranger.  If  it  is  desired  to  give  a  dignified, 
aloof  impression,  this  vocable  should  be  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  "How  are  you?"  No  meaning  or  real  interest  in  the 
other  person's  welfare  is  normally  expressed  by  this  universal 
appendage  to,  or  substitute  for,  an  ordinary  greeting. 

"EMERGENCY"  is  THE  PASSWORD  TO  APPROVAL  OF  ANY 
project  or  principle,  provided  only  that  it  is  wild  enough. 
"In  thy  name  are  angels  let  to  do  what  devils  scorn  to 
favor."  The  "emergency"  point  of  view  is  valuable  if  proper- 
ly fostered.  It  dulls  criticism  and  annuls  analysis.  In  a  crisis 
what  man  would  dare  a  foolhardy  word  of  common  sense? 
He  would  be  a  mug,  if  not  a  mugwump. 

"PERSONALLY,"  IN  INTRODUCING  AN  OPINION,  is  A  GRACE- 
ful  way  of  expressing  a  universally  accepted  truth  and  get- 
ting credit  for  originality  and  courage. 

THE  WORDS   "I   MAY  BE  WRONG"  THROWN  IN   BEFORE  AN 

expression  of  opinion  really  mean  "but  you  darned  well 
know  I'm  not."  At  the  same  time  they  preserve  a  charming 
show  of  modesty  and  unobtrusive  authority.  They  must  be 
used  only  when  the  opinion  is  most  obviously  right,  thus 
leaving  the  hearer  speechless  and  laying  the  ground  for  un- 
questioned acceptance  of  a  later  questionable  opinion  not  so 
introduced.  (Caution:  Used  unwisely  this  device  can  be  dis- 
astrous. The  speaker  proved  wrong  is  shown  to  be  right 
only  in  his  thoughtless  doubt  of  himself.  The  spoken  doubt, 
when  justified,  leaves  a  broken  man.) 

WHEN  THE  WAY  is  NOT  CLEAR  FOR  AN  ADMINISTRATOR 
or  semi-executive  to  make  a  really  masterful  or  spectacular 
decision,  and  when  a  survey,  or  study,  or  other  question- 
naire device  is  not  practicable,  a  useful  weasle  is  to  call  for 
"a  further  breakdown  of  available  statistics."  This  is  vul- 
garly known  as  "putting  the  eight  ball  in  your  pocket"  and 


saves  more  faces  than  a  catcher's  mask.  (Note:  Although 
the  foregoing  is  the  common,  or  garden  use,  a  breakdown 
is  also  routinely  required  in  the  subdividing  of  simple  data 
into  indigestible  gobbets  of  information  such  as  "The  num- 
ber of  mothers  of  dependent  children  under  sixteen  whose 
foster  father  has  deserted  under  warrant  of  abandonment 
outstanding  three  months  and  who  are  living  in  a  house- 
hold not  their  own  but  eating  with  their  knife  at  a  table 
with  blood  relatives  none  of  whom  had  last  received  public 
assistance  within  the  year  preceding  acceptance  of  applica- 
tion from  the  recipient."  From  the  standpoint  of  the  under- 
lings, not  including  the  professional  statisticians,  a  break- 
down of  this  sort  precedes  the  nervous  type.) 

THE  INTRODUCTORY  PHRASE   "WELL,  TO  BE  FRANK  .   .   ." 

does  not  mean  that  the  speaker  previously  has  been  evasive 
or  subversive.  On  the  contrary,  it  heralds  (a)  a  platitude 
or  truism;  (b)  a  well-phrased  falsehood  or  half-truth;  or 
(c)  a  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  open  to  subjective  inter- 
pretation. The  latter  is  often  accompanied  by  a  rueful  look 
acknowledging  a  point  of  agreement  "but  what  can  I  do 
about  it?"  Used  very  effectively  by  the  smoother  operators. 

WHEN  A  PERSON  SAYS  PARENTHETICALLY  "I'M  THINKING 
out  loud  now,"  he  means  that  he  has  thought  it  out  before 
but  suspects  his  thinking  was  careless  and  wishes  therefore 
to  be  absolved  of  all  blame. 

WHEN  A  GRASS-ROOTS  OFFICE  RECEIVES  A  QUESTIONNAIRE, 
everyone  knows  that  the  main  office  wants  to  postpone 
decision  on  a  problem  involving  heat,  no  matter  what  is 
done.  When  the  returns  are  in,  insufficiency  of  data  forms 
a  happy  basis  for  further  postponement.  This  can  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  until  the  problem  solves  itself,  merges 
with  another  problem,  or  disappears  because  one  or  more 
sources  of  heat  are  dissipated. 

WHEN  IT  is  NECESSARY  OR  DESIRABLE  TO  OBSCURE  WHAT 
significance  might  otherwise  be  apparent  in  statistics,  the 
device  usually  employed  is  to  divide,  subdivide,  and  re- 
divide  until  the  component  parts  of  the  table  or  other 
matter  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  basic- 
cases  or  other  items  reported.  Methodology  can  contribute 
impressiveness  by  confusing  the  means  and  adding  compli- 
cations. If  too  much  significance  remains  easily  apparent, 
skilful  hands  can  qualify  to  the  vanishing  point.  Any  resi- 
duum visible  to  the  naked  eye  can  be  rendered  harmless  by 
the  phrase  "so  far  as  present  data  indicate."  This  is  called 
"refining  statistics."  Its  precedent,  as  pointed  out  many 
times,  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  scholastic  argument  over  the 
dancer  density  of  the  point  of  a  needle. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  BORNE  IN   MIND  THAT  ALMOST  ANY  ERROR 

involving  a  letter  or  other  typewritten  material  can  be  im- 
puted to  the  stenographer.  As  a  repository  of  vicarious  trans- 
gression, her  slim  shoulders  have  no  equal  in  the  modern 
world.  Indeed,  for  their  like,  one  would  have  to  go  back  in 
history — and  with  a  change  in  figure — to  the  professional 
breast-beaters.  Practically  any  mistake  can  be  passed  off  with 
a  rueful  smile,  or  an  angry  frown,  and  the  words  "That 
girl.  .  .  ."  One  example  will  suffice:  you  refer  to  a  board  as 
a  "known  partisan  body."  When  a  member  of  that  board 
comes  to  see  you  about  it,  you  need  only  explain  that  of 
course  what  you  really  dictated  was  "non-partisan."  Since 
one  refers  to  practice  and  the  other  to  theory,  no  one  but 
an  administrator  could  distinguish  between  them  anyway. 
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Senators,  Doctors  and  National  Health 

By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research  in  Medical  Economics,  Inc. 


FEDERAL  officials  prepared  a  National  Health 
Program.  A  National  Health  Conference  beat  a 
bass  drum  for  the  program.  Senator  Wagner's  Na- 
tional Health  Bill  put  the  federal  side  of  the  program 
before  the  1939  Congress.  Now  there  is  a  favorable  report 
by  a  committee  of  U.  S.  Senators. 

The  American  Medical  Association  through  its  official 
representatives  criticized  the  National  Health  Program 
and  opposed  the  Wagner  bill.  Now  the  Committee  of 
Physicians  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Care,  some- 
times called  the  "progressive  physicians'  group,"  has  just 
issued  a  statement  asserting  its  "sympathy  with  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Wagner  bill  and  with  the  program  of  the 
Technical  Committee,  upon  which  the  bill  is  based."  This, 
like  the  Senators'  report,  well  justifies  review. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor — including  such  diverse  personal  and  politi- 
cal points  of  view  as  those  represented  by  Senators  Murray 
of  Oregon  (chairman),  Taft  of  Ohio,  Ellender  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin — in  its  preliminary 
report  declares  that  it 

.  .  .is  in  agreement  with  the  general  purposes  and  objec- 
.tives  of  this  bill  .  .  .  wishes  to  give  this  legislation  additional 
study  and  to  consult  further  with  representatives  of  lay 
organizations  and  of  the  professions  concerned  .  .  .  [and] 
intends  to  report  out  an  amended  bill  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Senators'  report  is  thus  significant  politically.  Sweet 
political  harmony  appears  on  the  principle  of  federal  action 
to  aid  the  states  in  making  preventive  and  curative  medi- 
cine more  available  to  their  people.  The  committee  sub- 
stantiates its  conclusions  by  citing  facts  which  are  generally 
familiar  to  Survey  Midmonthly  readers.  In  twenty 
pages  it  summarizes  the  studies  and  conferences  out  of 
which  the  National  Health  Program  and  the  Wagner  bill 
developed.  "The  evidence  on  needs,  in  urban  and  in  rural 
areas,  is  overwhelming,  as  may  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
will  examine  the  record."  This  statement  of  the  Senators 
carries  a  sting  when  one  appreciates  that  it  was  made  after 
hearing  a  long  series  of  representatives  of  the  AMA  who 
proclaimed  that  the  amount  of  unmet  medical  need  in  the 
United  States  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  committee  report  quotes  testimony  from  leading 
representatives  of  labor  and  farm  organizations  affirming 
the  existence  of  unmet  medical  needs.  It  goes  on  to  outline 
the  "Principles  Underlying  the  Bill,"  based  on  federal 
aid  to  the  states  and  the  methods  of  federal-state  coopera- 
tive programs  which  have  already  worked  satisfactorily 
for  years  on  a  relatively  small  scale  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  itself  and  its  financial  pro- 
posals are  reviewed  in  detail.  No  satisfactory  summary  of 
the  bill  and  its  background  has  been  available  prior  to  this 
report,  and  everyone  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it 
a  source  of  succinct  information. 

The  elaborate  public  hearings  conducted  by  Senator 
Murray's  committee  produced  a  volume  of  testimony. 


Many  of  those  who  favored  the  measure  objected  to  some 
of  its  provisions  or  omissions,  had  amendments  to  propose, 
or  presented  issues  which  should  be  solved  through  amend- 
ment. The  committee  itself  concludes: 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  present  provisions  of  S.  1620  shows 
a  number  of  points  at  which  its  specific  purposes  can  be  more 
clearly  stated  and  its  provisions  improved.  .  .  . 

Some  misunderstandings  seem  to  have  arisen  and  criti- 
cisms have  been  expressed  concerning  parts  of  the  bill.  Some 
witnesses  have  assumed  that  it  would  bring  about  revolu- 
tionary or  dangerous  changes  in  medical  care.  We  think  these 
fears  are  unwarranted,  but  we  will  welcome  further  sug- 
gestions as  to  specific  amendments  which  may  safeguard  the 
objectives  of  the  bill.  Medical  science  has  reached  a  com- 
mendable status  in  this  country.  The  bill  should  encourage 
the  further  evolutionary  development  of  medical  science, 
teaching  and  practice. 

The  committee  has  received  the  assurances  of  many  lay 
and  professional  groups  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
further  information  and  suggestions.  We  expect  to  consult 
further  with  representatives  of  these  groups. 

We  do  not ...  at  this  time  have  solutions  for  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  developed  in  the  study  of  this  bill,  but  we 
are  confident  that  solutions  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with 
our  study  and  as  we  continue  to  receive  critical  advice  and 
assistance  which  we  welcome  from  public  and  professional 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  assured  us  of  their  co- 
operation. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  review  of  the  "Special  Problems 
Raised  in  the  Hearings,"  a  part  of  the  report  in  which 
the  committee  discusses  the  lines  along  which  the  bill  may 
well  be  amended.  The  much  criticized  administrative  de- 
centralization in  the  bill  as  presented  would  already  be 
diminished  by  the  first  effects  of  the  President's  reorgani- 
zation plan,  and  further  consolidation  of  coordination  of 
federal  health  activities  are  raised  by  the  committee  as 
issues  to  be  worked  out. 

The  Committee  of  Physicians,  on  its  part,  is  eager  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  medical  care  under  any  system. 
Professional  participation  in  administering  federal  and  state 
medical  programs  should,  they  urge,  be  centralized,  inti- 
mate and  authoritative.  "The  objective  should  be  to  provide 
in  every  community  a  unified  program  of  health  service 
and  medical  care  which  will  meet  the  standards  approved 
by  the  General  Health  Council." 

To  achieve  these  aims,  the  physicians'  committee  makes 
several  proposals  which  are  specific — perhaps  too  specific 
at  this  stage.  The  Wagner  bill  hearings  and  the  Murray 
committee  report  show  clearly  that  the  negative  attitude 
of  the  AMA  accomplished  nothing;  whereas  the  positive 
approach  of  the  Committee  of  Physicians,  even  when  criti- 
cal, received  earnest  consideration.  The  statement  of  this 
group  of  doctors  is  worth  studying  by  every  layman  who 
appreciates  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of 
medical  care  is  as  much  the  public's  need  as  it  is  the  physi- 
cians' desire.  Perhaps  the  main  achievement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Physicians  has  been  to  make  apparent  to 
important  popular  groups  that  there  are  physicians  who 
will  work  with  them  towards  a  common  goal. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Red  Gross  Preparedness 

EUROPEAN  war  clouds  hang  heavy  as  this  issue  goes 
to  press.  In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  its  moves  in 
case  all  peace  efforts  fail  and  Europe  plunges  into  the 
horrors  of  modern  warfare,  American  Red  Cross  officials 
state  that  two  immediate  steps  would  be  taken :  first,  co- 
operation with  the  State  Department  in  the  repatriation 
of  American  citizens;  second,  inquiry  of  the  International 
Committee  at  Geneva  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  at  Paris  as  to  whether  assistance  were  needed 
from  the  American  organization.  Further  action  by  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  United  States  would  be  predicated  upon 
the  replies  from  Paris  and  Geneva. 

The  statement  stresses  the  readiness  of  the  Red  Cross 
societies  in  all  countries,  as  compared  with  their  situation 
in  1914.  Today,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  3716  chap- 
ters which  in  turn  have  7133  branches  and  a  nationwide 
membership  support  of  5,700,000  men  and  women.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  fewer  than  300  chapter  organiza- 
tions, and  a  membership  not  exceeding  3000. 

The  A.R.C. — with  its  experience  in  giving  relief  on  an 
average  of  ninety  disasters  a  year  over  the  past  sixteen  years, 
and  in  such  services  as  civilian  relief,  first  aid  and  life  sav- 
ir.g,  public  health  nursing,  home  hygiene  instruction,  and  its 
aid  to  men  in  the  regular  armed  forces — is  prepared  to  go 
into  action  on  a  wide  national  front  within  a  few  hours. 
The  American  Red  Cross  also  has  enrolled  Nurses  Re- 
serve Corps  of  41,500  graduate  nurses  ready  for  emergency. 

The  International  Committee  with  headquarters  in 
Geneva,  the  guardian  of  the  Red  Cross  war  treaties,  has 
a  membership  of  sixty-three  nations,  the  Red  Cross  societies 
of  which  have  strong  financial  support  and  are  well 
organized.  The  committee  would  have  control  of  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  of  means  of  communication  between 
civilians  in  nations  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  in  guarding 
the  neutrality  of  the  Red  Cross  emblem  in  hospitals,  sani- 
tary corps,  dressing  stations,  hospital  ships,  airplane 
ambulances,  and  their  personnel. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  headquarters 
in  Paris,  is  composed  of  delegates  of  all  the  national 
societies,  and  has  a  twenty-year  history  of  work  in  disaster 
relief,  health  preservation,  and  similar  peace  time  co- 
operative movements  between  the  national  organizations. 

Adjusted 

THE  new  WPA  wage  scales  which  went  into  effect 
the  first  of  this  month  have  been  ingeniously  devised 
to  provide  a  real  boost  to  WPA  wages  in  those  regions 
in  the  South  where  they  were  farthest  below  standard, 
without  making  drastic  reductions  in  the  North.  The  net 
result  increases  the  average  rate  throughout  the  country 
by  $2.50  a  month,  which  is  considered  permissible  under 
the  terms  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  Act  of 
1939.  At  the  same  time  it  reduces  the  total  of  different 
wage  schedules  from  4000  to  sixty. 

Under  the  new  order  there  are  three  geographical  wage 
regions  within  which  there  are  five  classifications  of 
workers:  professional  and  technical,  skilled,  intermediate, 
unskilled  "A"  and  unskilled  "B".  Each  region  is  broken 


down  by  counties  into  four  population  classifications.  Most 
unfavorably  affected  of  any  section  is  geographical  Region 
I  where  wages  in  each  category  have  slid  down  two  to 
seven  dollars  a  month.  Those  workers  to  suffer  the  highest 
cut  are  the  ones  included  in  the  new  classification,  un- 
skilled "B".  These  are  persons  doing  unskilled  work  of  a 
routine  or  simple  nature  which  requires  little  or  no  formal 
education  or  previous  training  and  which  also  entails  no 
physical  danger.  Among  them  are  included  charwomen, 
elevator  operators,  flagmen,  water  carriers,  messengers  and 
the  like.  Whereas  formerly  they  received  $59.80  in  Region 
I,  they  now  receive  $52  a  month.  Unskilled  persons  doing 
work  of  a  more  strenuous  nature  come  under  classification 
"A"  and  receive  $57.20  a  month.  Professional  and  techni- 
cal workers  in  this  region  who  formerly  received  a  median 
wage  of  $97.50,  all  now  receive  $94.90  a  month. 

The  region  to  benefit  most  from  the  new  scales  is  Region 
III,  which  is  the  "nation's  number  1  problem,"  the  South- 
east. Here  unskilled  workers  in  cities  over  100,000  who 
formerly  worked  for  $40  a  month  have  been  given  raises 
of  approximately  $6  to  $10  a  month,  the  unskilled  "B" 
receiving  $46.80,  the  unskilled  "A",  $50.70.  In  the  rural 
areas  unskilled  workers  who  were  receiving  $26  a  month 
are  now  receiving  $31.20  or  $35.  The  new  scale,  according 
to  WPA  headquarters,  was  based  on  a  careful  study  of 
costs  of  living  in  the  areas  concerned. 

Democracy  at  Teachers  College 

THE  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy,  called 
by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  last 
month,  was  unable  to  formulate  a  specific  program.  The 
Congress  was  made  up  of  some  400  delegates  from  twenty- 
eight  "lay  organizations" — patriotic,  civic,  farm,  labor, 
racial,  but  with  business  groups  predominating.  These  were 
matched  by  an  equal  number  of  "educator-delegates."  The 
conference  met  in  sixteen  seminars,  each  presided  over  by 
a  member  of  the  Teachers  College  faculty.  At  the  final 
meeting,  the  Congress  presented  a  digest  of  seminar  dis- 
cussion. From  many  of  these  seminars,  notably  that  on 
"What  Shall  Be  Done?"  the  press  was  excluded.  Prof. 
Lyman  Bryson  announced  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  that 
the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  seminars  did  not  in  all 
cases  represent  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  participants. 
Only  two  concrete  proposals  were  brought  forward :  that 
the  organizations  represented  at  the  Congress  encourage 
"lay  conferences"  (state  and  local)  on  educational  policy; 
and  that  Dean  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College 
appoint  a  continuation  committee  to  consider  the  results 
of  the  Congress  and  a  permanent  organization. 

While  many  of  the  addresses  did  not  go  beyond  academic 
generalities,  there  were  forthright  expressions  of  the  demo- 
cratic point  of  view  and  its  responsibilities  by  such  speakers 
as  Charles  A.  Beard,  historian ;  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
former  president  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education ;  Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education ;  Alva  Myrdal,  Swedish  sociologist  ; 
and  Ernest  Bevins,  British  labor  leader,  who  warned: 

The  supreme  test  for  democracy  may  come  at  any  moment. 
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The  whole  world  has  been  driven,  in  order  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, to  adopt  a  war  economy.  Events  move  quickly  and  in- 
stead of  war  breaking  out,  peace  may  break  out,  and  the  com- 
bined ability  of  the  great  democracies  of  the  world  will  be 
needed  equally  in  that  event  to  secure  justice,  as  it  would  to 
resist  aggression  by  force. 

The  two  most  publicized  sessions,  the  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  the  final  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  gave  a  hearing  to  several  viewpoints  not  usually- 
included  in  the  spectrum  of  democracy.  The  most  widely 
quoted  dinner  speakers  were  Earl  Baldwin  of  Bewdley, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  who  made  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  Congress, 
and  Winthrop  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank  and  of  the  Lay  Council  of  Teachers 
College. 

Most  surprising  of  the  utterances  at  a  gathering  on 
Education  for  Democracy  was  the  Carnegie  Hall  speech 
of  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  president  of  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company,  who  warned  his  hearers  that  "too 
much  democracy"  is  the  greatest  "pitfall"  now  in  the  path 
of  the  American  Republic.  Mr.  Prentis  listed  as  the  major 
pitfalls  dug  in  recent  years  in  the  name  of  democracy: 
primary  elections;  direct  election  of  senators;  the  spread 
of  legislation  permitting  the  use  of  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall ;  the  delegation  of  sweeping  powers  to 
government  commissions;  the  administration  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  He  concluded: 

Hope  for  our  Republic  does  not  lie  in  more  and  more  democ- 
racy. It  hinges  on  the  resurgence  of  individual  patriotism  and 
religious  faith.  The  schools  and  churches  of  America  must  get 
into  action — and  that  right  early — if  we  are  to  keep  the  Re- 
public our  fathers  died  to  found  and  save. 

Whither  Writers'  Projects? 

WHEN  Congress  liquidated  the  Federal  Theater,  it 
was  understood  that  the  Writers'  Project  would  con- 
tinue; but  since  last  month,  when  WPA  Administrator 
Colonel  Harrington  discharged  Henry  G.  Alsberg  from 
the  position  of  national  director,  the  project  has  appeared 
to  be  in  danger  of  extinction.  Under  the  relief  act  passed 
in  June,  it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  project 
throughout  the  country;  apparently  this  reorganization 
was  proceeding  smoothly  until  the  change  in  the  middle  of 
August.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  director,  inexperienced 
and  with  little  known  of  his  administrative  or  literary  abil- 
ity, the  process  of  reorganization  came  to  a  halt.  Now  there 
seems  little  likelihood  that  the  project  will  survive  effect- 
ively in  many  states.  The  impression  seems  to  be  general 
that  the  administration  of  WPA  does  not  want  it  to  sur- 
vive in  its  present  form. 

This  impression  is  reenforced  by  the  fact  that  the  key 
editors  on  the  project's  Washington  staff,  responsible  for 
the  high  standards  hitherto  maintained  in  the  publications 
and  the  imagination  that  has  gone  into  the  planning  of  the 
work,  have  already  been  dropped  or  are  to  be  dropped 
shortly.  This  decapitation  of  the  project  threatens  to  result 
in  eventual  deterioration  of  the  publications  to  the  level  of 
booster  literature,  if  indeed  any  new  publications  are 
undertaken. 

The  general  public  may  not  for  some  time  become  aware 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  Writers'  Project  because, 
when  Mr.  Alsberg  was  discharged,  128  project  books  were 
on  the  presses  and  about  sixty-eight  manuscripts  were  read) 
to  go  to  press.  Meanwhile,  unless  the  picture  changes  radi- 


cally, the  manuscripts  still  in  work,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  six  hundred,  covering  many  and  varied  aspects 
of  American  life  and  including  a  number  of  local  guides 
and  regional  books,  may  never  be  completed,  or  at  any  rate, 
will  not  be  completed  in  the  manner  planned. 

Sidney  Howard 

WHEN,  late  in  August,  Sidney  Howard  was  acci- 
entally  killed  by  a  tractor  on  the  Massachusetts 
farm  which  he  loved  more  than  any  other  spot  in  the 
world,  the  American  theater  lost  its  most  creative  play- 
wright. In  Hollywood,  on  Broadway,  and  in  literary 
circles,  his  talent  and  influence,  and  his  constant  encour- 
agement to  young  writers,  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
appreciative  obituaries.  Yet  no  single  source  of  comment 
could  do  justice  to  the  career  of  a  man  of  such  versatile, 
but  sure,  powers.  By  fateful  coincidence,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  working  upon  a  dramatic  adaptation  of 
Carl  Van  Doren's  life  of  Franklin.  Like  Franklin,  How- 
ard was  an  original  American,  who  quested  after  the 
meaning  of  things — war  and  peace,  human  motivations, 
industrial  relations,  social  problems  and  social  reforms. 
Perhaps  the  achievement  of  which  he  was  prouder  than 
he  was  even  of  the  plays  that  gained  him  fame  and  fortune, 
was  his  bold  research  and  vivid  journalistic  documentation 
during  the  early  twenties,  on  labor  espionage.  That  ugly 
institution — professional  labor  spying — has  since  been 
studied  and  exposed  by  many  official  agencies.  But  when 
Sidney  Howard,  just  home  from  the  World  War,  em- 
barked on  his  inquiry,  working  with  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  and  published  his  findings 
in  a  sensational  series  of  articles  in  The  Neiv  Republic, 
he  was  a  pioneer,  one  of  a  small  group  which  included  his 
collaborator,  Robert  Dunn,  and  the  late  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  of  Boston,  who  had  made  preliminary  studies  in  the 
field.  There  were  physical  dangers  attached  to  the  assign- 
ment, and  risks  to  a  career,  for  commercial  magazines  had 
begun  to  avoid  muckraking  writers.  But  so  compelling  was 
the  ability  of  the  young  journalist  who  had  left  Baker's 
drama  class  at  Harvard  to  go  to  war,  and  who  emerged  in 
command  of  an  aviation  squadron,  that  even  Hearst  en- 
couraged him  to  expose  the  narcotic  traffic,  and  to  cover  the 
coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania.  These  experiences,  close  to  life 
as  it  is  lived,  contributed  to  the  realistic  liberalism  of  an 
unselfish  man.  Howard  was  president  of  the  Dramatists' 
Guild,  and  head  of  the  Playwrights  Company.  He  proved, 
by  example,  that  dynamic  American  culture  is  not  an  ivory 
tower  affair. 

New  General 

THE  election  of  George  Carpenter  to  succeed  Evange- 
line  Booth  as  general  of  the  Salvation  Army  indicates 
that  progressive  forces  are  still  in  ascendancy  in  the  Army's 
High  Council.  General  Carpenter  began  as  "printer's  dev- 
il" in  Australia  and  worked  up  through  the  Salvation  Army 
editorial  offices  to  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Australian  dis- 
trict and  eventually  to  Army  Commander  in  Canada.  Be- 
fore the  election,  the  High  Council  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  the  desire  that  the  new  general  should  make  no 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Army  without  the  "full- 
est possible  consideration  of  and  consultation  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Army."  Under  the  Army's  constitution 
the  general  has  autocratic  powers.  General  Carpenter  has 
promised  to  "use  them  democratically"  by  appointing  and 
consulting  an  advisor)'  council. 
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The  Social  Front 


Among  the  States 

DREMATURE  was  the  cheerful  note 
sounded  in  the  July  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  (page  219)  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania "social  legislation."  Gubernatorial 
veto  has  since  nullified  most  of  the  gains 
then  recorded,  among  them  the  Tallman 
civil  service  bill  and  the  bill  designed  to 
give  the  state  a  new  parole  system. 
Saved  from  the  wreckage  was  the  bill 
raising  the  juvenile  court  age  which  be- 
came law  with  the  governor's  signature. 
Also  approved  were  three  measures  of 
doubtful  value — the  Van  Allsburg  bill, 
the  Geltz  alien  registration  bill,  the 
Pierson  work  relief  bill.  The  alien  reg- 
istration act  requires  all  aliens  who  have 
come  to  this  country  since  1908  and  have 
not  filed  naturalization  papers  to  regis- 
ter with  the  state  annually  at  a  fee  of  $1. 
The  provisions  of  the  Pierson  act  re- 
cently began  to  operate  through  a  trial 
leaf-raking  project  at  Williamsport. 
Thirty  men  drawn  from  a  list  of  1414 
"primary  workers"  were  put  at  work  in 
the  city  park  "in  addition  to  regular 
(park)  maintenance  work  provided  for 
in  the  city's  budget."  All  were  drawn 
from  the  unskilled  labor  classification. 
Three  weeks  later,  at  this  writing,  there 
were  enough  projects  going  to  provide 
work  for  5200  relief  recipients — less 
than  3  percent  of  the  175,000  certified  as 
able  to  work  for  their  allowances. 

Advance — One  of  the  "forward" 
states  in  1939  legislation  was  Nebraska, 
where  the  recently  adjourned  legislature 
left  behind  several  modest  but  definite 
improvements.  Important  among  these 
was  the  act  authorizing  the  State  Board 
of  Control  to  set  up  a  merit  system  for 
the  selection  of  all  local  personnel  in 
the  public  assistance  administration. 
Public  assistance  itself  received  an  in- 
creased appropriation  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  have  the  effect  of  an  appropriation 
for  direct  relief.  Nebraska  has  no  state 
funds  for  general  relief,  but  since  the 
state  requires  no  county  contribution 
toward  the  categorical  programs,  theo- 
retically the  enlarged  appropriation 
should  leave  more  local  funds  for  direct 
relief.  A  new  fund  created  was  the  state 
boarding  home  fund  for  children,  the  first 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

New  Jersey — The  deadlock  in  New 
Jersey  over  relief  financing  finally  was 
broken  last  month,  the  eighth  in  the  bat- 
tle of  endurance  among  three  opposing 
legislative  factions.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  June  1939,  page  183.]  The  out- 
come was  something  of  a  compromise 


between  those  lawmakers  who  had  been 
holding  out  for  a  bond  issue  for  relief 
financing  and  those  who  wished  to  divert 
funds  already  available  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  advocates  of  new  taxes  get- 
ting nowhere.  The  total  appropriation 
finally  agreed  upon  for  the  1939-40  bi- 
ennium  was  $33  million  of  which  $21 
million  is  to  come  from  the  floating  of 
new  bonds  (if  a  referendum  to  be  held 
in  the  fall  approves),  $2  million  from 
the  diversion  of  grade  crossing  elimina- 
tion bonds,  $5  million  from  the  diversion 
of  highway  funds,  $3  million  from  the 
withholding  of  monies  from  the  sinking 
fund,  $2  million  from  borrowings  out  of 
the  teachers'  pension  fund. 

Of  this  money  $13,500,000  is  to  be 
used  for  this  year's  relief,  a  like  amount 
for  1940's  and  $6  million  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  1938  relief  and  general  fund 
deficits.  Recent  evictions  and  refusals  to 
honor  relief  vouchers  indicate  that  the 
agreement  was  reached  none  too  soon. 
Weary  were  landlords  and  grocers,  the 
state's  creditors  since  last  October,  of 
their  10J/2  months  role  of  "holding  the 
bag."  At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed 
commitments  amounting  to  $13  million 
were  outstanding. 

A  by-product  of  the  legislature's 
wrangling  was  the  demand  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  local  administration  of  relief. 


First  woman  dean  in  any  Jesuit  in- 
stitution in  this  country  and  possibly 
throughout  the  world  is  Anna  E. 
King,  well  known  authority  on  adult 
and  juvenile  delinquency.  Miss  King 
recently  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Service  at  Fordham 
University,  New  York,  where  for  the 
past  five  years  she  has  been  associate 
professor  of  case  work  and  director 
of  field  work  for  the  school. 


The  investigation,  now  underway,  has 
already  given  the  Trenton  set-up,  object 
of  many  bricks,  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
Another  legislative  action,  viewed  more 
hopefully  by  those  who  look  forward  to 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  "emer- 
gency" character  of  the  whole  New  Jer- 
sey relief  system,  was  the  blanketing  into 
civil  service  status  of  all  the  auditors 
for  the  State  Financial  Assistance  Com- 
mission. 

Not  Legal — The  stringency  of  the  Illi- 
nois residence  law  governing  relief  re- 
cipients [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Au- 
gust, 1939,  page  248]  was  somewhat 
lightened  by  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
attorney  general  abolishing  its  retroactive 
aspects.  Holding  that  the  law  cannot 
legally  be  retroactive,  the  ruling  estab- 
lished three  points:  that  the  act  does  not 
affect  those  on  relief  at  the  time  of  its 
passage;  that  it  does  affect  those  who 
have  since  applied  for  relief;  that  though 
it  provides  that  relief  funds  may  be  used 
to  pay  transportation  of  ineligible  appli- 
cants to  a  state  of  previous  residence, 
applicants  cannot  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  state. 

In  Connecticut — Disappointed  were 
social  workers  and  the  socially  conscious 
at  the  negative  attitude  of  the  recent 
Connecticut  general  assembly.  Among  the 
promising  measures  killed  were  bills  pro- 
viding for  full  participation  in  the  fed- 
eral ADC  program;  for  a  state  system 
of  juvenile  courts;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  paternity  for  children  born  out 
of  wedlock.  Also  defeated  were  jail  re- 
form and  adult  probation  bills.  But  in 
spite  of  the  assembly's  surly  mood  toward 
social  welfare  legislation  a  few  pro- 
gressive measures  managed  to  get  by. 
Among  these  were  changes  in  the  hous- 
ing law  to  permit  municipalities  to  par- 
ticipate more  freely  in  the  federal  pro- 
gram; raising  of  the  maximum  weekly 
old  age  allowance  from  $7  to  $9;  the 
abolition  of  county  health  offices  and  the 
transfer  of  their  functions  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  thereby  insuring 
more  adequate  services  throughout  the 
state;  the  legalizing  of  hospital  insur- 
ance, medical  service  corporations  and 
credit  unions.  The  latter  were  placed  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Bank- 
ing Department. 

• 

Trouble — Personnel  standards  in  state 
and  county  offices  of  Arkansas'  Public 
Welfare  Department  are  now  under  the 
scrutiny  of  three  representatives  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  to  determine 
whether  the  state  is  meeting  the  board's 
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requirements.  Already  the  investigators 
have  "suggested"  that  the  qualifications 
for  certain  positions  on  the  field  staff  be 
raised.  ...  In  Georgia  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  has  been 
informed  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
that  unless  the  state  makes  "adequate 
provision  .  .  .  for  the  eligible  aged,  the 
blind  and  the  dependent  children  .  .  . 
federal  funds  will  be  withheld."  The 
State  Welfare  Board  has  requested  the 
governor  to  call  a  special  legislative  ses- 
sion to  appropriate  the  required  funds. 
.  .  .  Ohio  has  not  given  up  the  fight  for 
the  $1,338,160  in  old  age  assistance 
funds  withheld  from  the  state  last  Oc- 
tober by  the  Social  Security  Board.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  December  1938, 
page  385.]  A  bill  directing  the  Treasury 
to  make  the  payment  passed  the  House 
but  was  lost  in  the  subsequent  rush  for 
adjournment.  Ohio  representatives  plan 
to  press  for  its  passage  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  Insurances 

HpHE  job  insurance  activities  of  the 
Social  Security  Board's  Bureau  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  the  job 
placement  activities  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  will  be  consolidated  in  the 
new  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Oscar  M. 
Powell,  executive  director  of  the  old 
compensation  bureau,  will  head  the  new 
agency.  The  board  sees  the  new  bureau 
as  "bringing  together  under  one  head  in 
Washington  two  closely  related  func- 
tions which  are  already  coordinated  in 
the  states."  [See  "Balance  Sheet  of  Un- 
employment Insurance,"  by  William  M. 
Leiserson,  Survey  Graphic,  March  1939.] 
In  the  bureau  there  will  be  a  division  of 
unemployment  compensation,  a  division 
of  employment  service,  and  a  division  of 
field  service.  The  last  named  will  be  the 
channel  through  which  the  new  bureau 
will  deal  with  state  job  insurance  and 
placement  agencies. 

The  Last  Two— When  on  July  1 
the  last  two  states,  Montana  and  Illi- 
nois, launched  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory and  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
job  insurance  in  force.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Board  estimates  that  about  27,- 
500,000  business  and  industrial  workers 
are  covered  by  these  measures.  Illinois 
paid  out  its  first  check  on  July  24.  It 
was  for  $16  and  was  sent  to  James  Jo- 
seph Sredl,  an  unemployed  machine  op- 
erator. The  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  between  $40  and 
$60  million  will  be  paid  out  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  about  half  to  Chicago 
workers,  the  balance  "down  state." 

Summer  Increases — A  summer  rise 
in  the  number  of  applications  for  social 
security  account  numbers  is  found  by  the 


board  to  represent  the  appearance  on 
the  labor  market  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  leaving  school  and  col- 
lege and  entering  employment.  The  in- 
crease is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  workers  not  previously  in  cov- 
ered occupations  take  such  seasonal  em- 
ployment as  work  in  canneries,  summer 
hotels,  recreational  centers,  and  so  on. 
In  June  435,004  account  numbers  were 
issued,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  third  over 
the  figure  for  May,  296,591.  As  of  July 
1,  there  were  44,727,520  established  old 
age  insurance  accounts. 

Lump  Sum  Payments — Under  the 
amended  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  board  on  August  9  stopped 
accepting  claims  for  lump  sum  old  age 
insurance  benefits  from  wage  earners 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Under  the 
changed  program,  these  workers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  draw  monthly 
benefits  for  life,  payable  January  1,  1940. 
The  board  estimates  that  about  485,000 
persons  past  the  retirement  age  will  be 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  next  year, 
and  that  such  payments  will  exceed  $110 
million  during  the  first  year.  The  total 
includes  not  only  payments  to  retired 
wage  earners,  but  also  the  additional 
benefits  provided  by  the  amendments  for 
wives  and  dependent  children  of  retired 
workers,  and  for  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  parents  of  workers  who  die. 
[See  page  267.] 

State  Revision — In  anticipation  of 
congressional  action  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature  passed  a  measure  in 
late  July  giving  the  commissioner  of 
labor  authority  to  reduce  the  tax  when 
the  balance  in  the  unemployment  fund 
reaches  $5  million.  ...  In  Nebraska, 
part  time  workers  in  regular  employ- 
ment may  now  file  claim  for  partial  ben- 
efits, under  amendments  to  the  state  law 
enacted  at  the  last  legislative  session.  .  .  . 
Representatives  of  industry  and  labor 
have  met  with  the  Alabama  director  of 
industrial  relations  to  discuss  proposed 
changes  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  to  simplify  the  payment  of 
benefits  and  to  ease  many  "burdensome" 
features  of  the  present  law.  .  .  .  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reports  that  a 
special  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
may  be  required  to  make  the  state  laws 
conform  to  changes  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  especially  with  respect  to  un- 
employment compensation. 

Record  and  Report — The  proceed- 
ings of  the  twelfth  conference  on  social 
security  held  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Security,  Inc.,  are  now 
available  in  book  form,  under  the  title 
"Social  Security  in  the  United  States, 
1939."  Price  $2  from  the  association, 
22  East  17  Street,  New  York.  Section 
topics  follow  those  of  the  conference  pro- 


gram :  Looking  Ahead  in  Old  Age  Secu- 
rity, A  Reconsideration  of  the  Old  Age 
Insurance  System,  Lessons  in  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  Integrating  Social  In- 
surance and  Relief,  Facing  Health  In- 
surance, Towards  the  Social  Security 
Goal.  The  volume  includes  a  statistical 
summary  of  old  age  pension  and  unem- 
ployment iinsurance  programs  in  this 
country. 

Youth  and  Education 

HPHE  "cellar  clubs"  of  New  York 
youth  are  not  breeders  of  crime,  but 
rather  "the  best  answer  that  many  young 
people  can  find  to  their  recreational 
needs,"  according  to  a  recent  study  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment. The  report,  "Rooms  of  Their 
Own,"  covers  twenty-eight  East  Side 
groups  located  near  the  settlement  with 
a  total  of  707  members.  These  groups 
of  young  people  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties  meet  in  unused  cellar 
rooms  for  games,  "swing  sessions,"  and 
sociability.  Some  of  the  club  rooms  have 
been  decorated  with  murals  and  fur- 
nished with  articles  bought  in  second- 
hand stores  and  repaired  in  settlement 
workshops.  The  New  York  City  police 
estimate  that  there  are  about  5000  cellar 
clubs,  and  that  150,000  young  people  find 
their  recreation  in  these  independent  cen- 
ters. For  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  a  Federation  of  East  Side  Clubs, 
with  a  code  of  conduct  including  such 
rules  as  these:  "The  use  of  profane  lan- 
guage is  prohibited";  "the  radio  must  be 
kept  down  at  all  times";  "club  rooms 
shall  be  kept  clean,  and  the  sanitary  code 
strictly  enforced";  "any  person  of  low 
character  must  not  be  allowed  as  guest 
in  clubroom."  The  settlement  report  sug- 
gests that  neighborhood  agencies  assign 
a  full  or  part  time  staff  member  "as  a 
combination  liaison  person,  club  visitor 
and  informal  adviser  to  such  groups." 

Backgrounds — A  study  of  the  4681 
students  who  have  benefited  from  the 
federal  student  aid  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  the  last  four 
years  made  by  Dorothy  G.  Johnson  and 
Malcolm  M.  Willey  and  published  in 
School  and  Society  gives  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  young  people  and  their 
backgrounds.  The  study  shows  that  from 
1934  through  1938-9,  almost  half  the 
FERA— NYA  students  (47.8  percent) 
were  from  families  of  three  or  more 
children;  11  percent,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  without  family  ties  and  entirely 
on  their  own.  Only  7  percent  were  from 
families  with  an  income  of  $2000  a  year 
or  more;  44.5  percent  came  from  homes 
with  $1000  or  less  a  year;  nearly  25  per- 
cent from  homes  in  the  $1000  to  $1500 
bracket.  Almost  20  percent  of  those  for 
whom  data  are  available  were  from  fam- 
ilies with  the  breadwinner  on  home  re- 
lief, work  relief  or  unemployed.  As  would 
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be  expected  in  Minnesota,  the  largest 
group  of  students  (18  percent)  came 
from  farm  homes;  the  next  largest  group 
from  the  homes  of  industrial  wage  earn- 
ers or  white  collar  employes.  The  largest 
number  of  cancellations  of  NYA  ap- 
pointments (27  percent)  was  for  pur- 
poses of  taking  another  job,  presumably 
paying  higher  than  the  maximum  of  $20 
a  month  permitted  under  NYA  regula- 
tions. As  the  report  points  out,  "That 
students  drop  the  NYA  appointments  to 
obtain  other  work  is  in  itself  evidence 
that  no  general  bad  habits  of  'depend- 
ency' develop  under  the  program— as  is 
sometimes  charged  by  the  critics."  The 
other  two  chief  causes  of  cancellations 
are  illness  (11  percent)  and  "financial" 
(10  percent),  "which  means  that  the  stu- 
dents are  not  able  to  supplement  the 
NYA  income  and  hence  must  cancel." 

Labor  Camps — A  full  description  of 
work  camps  for  young  people  abroad — 
purposes,  methods,  results — is  contained 
in  "Youth  in  European  Labor  Camps" 
by  Kenneth  Holland,  a  report  published 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  B.C. 
First  started  about  twenty  years  ago  in 
Bulgaria,  the  work  camps,  according  to 
Mr.  Holland,  are  making  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  needs  of  youth  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Though  the  camps 
in  various  countries  were  usually  estab- 
lished "to  provide  food,  work,  shelter, 
and  lessons  in  cooperative  living,"  Mr. 
Holland  found  that  in  Germany  and  in 
Poland,  while  the  camps  include  these 
original  purposes,  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  military  training.  The  Euro- 
pean study  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hol- 
land in  connection  with  the  American 
Youth  Commission  study  of  the  CCC, 
which  he  has  directed.  On  the  basis  of 
his  study,  Mr.  Holland  holds  that:  "If 
the  camps  throughout  the  world  are  to 
be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  they 
should  be  integrated  with  educational, 
vocational,  employment  and  adjustment 
activities  of  institutions  already  in  ex- 
istence." He  also  finds  that  "The  camp 
is  best  adapted  to  the  young  man  of  lim- 
ited social  and  economic  background 
who  has  not  adjusted  well  to  the  estab- 
lished school  system." 

Radio  Teaching— Four  thousand  pu- 
pils in  ten  New  York  City  junior  high- 
schools  participated  in  1938-9  in  an  ex- 
periment to  test  the  efficiency  of  radio 
instruction.  Half  the  number  heard 
broadcasts  on  health  sponsored  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  made 
up  of  thirty  weekly  dramatized  lessons. 
The  other  two  thousand  pupils  did  not 
have  this  supplementary  instruction.  In 
tests  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  Board 
of  Education  reports,  the  radio  group 
averaged  3  percent  higher  than  the  "con- 
trol group."  It  was  found  that  lessons  in 


individual  classrooms,  with  small  radios 
and  small  listening  groups,  were  more 
effective  than  broadcasts  before  larger 
groups  in  assembly  halls  or  auditoriums. 
The  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  the 
test  was  higher  in  classes  in  which  the 
teachers  had  the  use  of  a  radio  broadcast 
script  before  the  radio  lesson.  Best  re- 
sults were  obtained  where  teachers  gave 
both  a  preview  and  a  review  of  the  facts 
presented  in  the  broadcast. 

Teacher  Training — A  cooperative 
study  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
their  continuing  education  while  in  serv- 
ice will  be  undertaken  by  thirty-four 
colleges  and  school  systems  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  study,  set  up  by  the 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education, 
will  be  financed  by  General  Education 
Board  grants  amounting  to  more  than 
$500,000.  A  two-week  planning  confer- 
ence made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
participating  institutions  was  held  at 
Bennington  College  in  August. 

Youth   Administration — The    NYA 

has  announced  allotments  of  funds  pro- 
viding for  part  time  jobs  for  450,000 
students.  College  and  graduate  aid  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  10  percent  of 
the  college  enrollment  of  students  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-four  years  of 
age  as  of  October  1,  1938.  This  year, 
1650  colleges  and  universities  are  partici- 
pating in  the  plan,  and  25,500  secondary 
schools. 

Relief  and  WPA 

COMPARISON  of  administrative 
^  costs  with  those  of  other  cities  is  no 
indication  of  the  efficiency  of  relief  pro- 
grams, according  to  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association.  A  study  of  sixty- 
seven  cities  of  over  100,000  population 
showed  that  their  welfare  agencies  car- 
ried on  fifty-five  different  activities.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  varied  by  4  to  26 
percent.  One  variable  which  rendered 
such  percentages  useless  for  comparative 
purposes  was  difference  in  relief  stand- 
ards. Another  was  variation  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "administrative  expenses."  Many 
city  agencies  seemed  unaware  that  the 
certification  of  applicants  to  federal 
works  programs  bore  no  'relation  to 
"amount  of  relief  granted."  Only  a  few 
cities  made  a  breakdown  of  expenses  on 
the  basis  of  specific  activities. 

Dark  Outlook — Word  comes  from 
Chicago  that  the  situation  "hasn't  been 
so  black  since  early  depression  days." 
With  relief  families  receiving  only  65 
percent  "adequate"  allowances  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  August  1939,  page  248] 
24,000  persons  are  being  let  out  of  WPA 
because  they  have  been  on  the  rolls  for 
at  least  eighteen  months.  Only  2000  of 


these  are  veterans  who  can  be  reinsta- 
ted immediately.  In  spite  of  the  large 
numbers  of  relief  families  it  is  feared 
that  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration 
will  be  unable  to  fill  the  vacancies  be- 
cause so  many  clients  are  disqualified  by 
physical  unfitness  or  other  conditions. 
This  means  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
projects. 

Reflections  of  a  situation  in  which 
many  families,  fearing  eviction,  spend 
nearly  all  their  relief  allowances  on  rent, 
are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Clin- 
ics are  nearly  swamped  with  cases  of 
malnutrition.  Hull-House  has  found  it 
necessary  to  substitute  quiet  games  for 
the  baseball  and  handball  which  the  chil- 
dren are  too  weak  to  play.  Alarmed,  the 
city  council  has  asked  the  governor  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. There  is,  however,  little  expecta- 
tion of  an  additional  relief  appropria- 
tion unless  the  city  can  find  some  way 
of  assuming  a  larger  share  of  the  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

In  the  meantime  total  payrolls  in  Illi- 
nois are  25  percent  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago;  Chicago  department  store 
sales  are  7  percent  ahead  of  1938;  new 
automobile  registrations  are  71  percent 
higher  than  last  year. 

Not  Wanted — Residence  requirements 
for  relief  eligibility  continue  to  multiply 
though  their  elimination  has  been  recom- 
mended repeatedly  by  students  of  the  mi- 
grant problem.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
August  1939,  pages  252  and  258.]  Latest 
locality  which  would  cast  aside  the  family 
which  does  not  "belong"  is  the  nation's 
capital,  where  only  those  families  who 
have  been  self-supporting  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  a 
year  would  be  eligible  for  general  relief, 
according  to  a  new  policy  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  the 
District  Commissioners.  Funds  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relief  come  from  the 
federal  government. 

Surplus  Commodities  -  -  Jubilant 
over  the  "mechanical"  smoothness  of  the 
food  stamp  experiments  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  commodities  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  May  1939,  page  144]  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  their  extension  to  other 
areas.  Already  four  communities,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  shar- 
ing in  the  experiments;  and  plans  for  two 
more,  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  Pottawato- 
mie  'County,  Okla. — including  the  city 
of  Shawnee — are  underway.  Studies  of 
the  Rochester  experiment,  the  oldest  of 
the  lot,  show  that  participation  of  eligi- 
ble persons  has  increased  steadily  and 
that  food  sales  in  the  city  have  risen  be- 
yond the  amount  represented  by  blue 
stamp  purchases. 

The  Pottawatomie  plan  will  be  the 
first  to  operate  on  a  countywide  scale 
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and  will  differ  from  previous  experiments 
in  allowing  non-relief  families  with  week- 
ly incomes  under  $19.50  to  share  with  re- 
lief families  in  the  distribution  of  blue 
stamps.  These  will  be  given  to  them  in 
a  ratio  of  one  for  every  two  orange 
btamps  purchased.  Other  non-relief  fam- 
ilies, certified  as  eligible  for  relief  and 
without  funds  for  buying  the  orange 
stamps,  will  receive  the  blue  stamps  free. 
The  Shawnee  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  aid  in  the  investigation  of  the  low 
income,  self-supporting  families  who 
wish  to  participate.  All  participation,  as 
in  all  the  experiments,  will  be  entirely 
voluntary. 

Milk  or  Else — The  old  adage  that 
"you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you 
can't  make  him  drink"  evidently  does 
not  apply  to  children  and  milk  in  the 
eyes  of  Pennsylvania's  lawmakers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recently  enacted  Eckels 
Act,  now  being  put  into  effect,  milk  orders 
must  be  issued  to  all  relief  families  with 


dependent  children  or  containing  an  adult 
whose  physical  condition  requires  the  use 
of  milk  "and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  a 
charge  against  the  allowances  awarded 
to  the  applicant  for  assistance."  The  or- 
ders thus  to  be  deducted  from  the  family 
budget  will  cover  one  pint  of  milk  per 
day  per  child  under  sixteen  and  in  the 
case  of  an  adult  an  amount  "necessary 
for  his  physical  welfare." 

Swan  Song? — Any  vagueness  felt  as 
to  the  value  of  WPA  white  collar  proj- 
ects ought  to  be  dispelled  by  the  Report 
of  Accomplishments  of  the  Historical 
Records  Survey  in  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished just  prior  to  the  congressional  raid 
on  white  collar  projects.  In  its  three 
years  of  existence  the  survey  staff  has 
completed  fourteen  volumes  indexing  his- 
torical proclamations,  manuscripts,  let- 
ters, gazettes,  portraits.  Two  volumes 
which  analyze  the  present  county  and 
town  governments  in  Massachusetts  in- 
volved a  study  of  40,000  laws  covering 
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"What  Makes  Crime,"  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  No.  34,  presents 
in  popular  form  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  possible  prevention  of  crime.  The  author 
offers  no  panacea  for  the  elimination  of  the  criminal  whom  he  sees  as  a  product  of  many 
converging  influences — bad  neighborhood,  unhappy  home,  culture  conflict,  American 
money  madness.  Prevention,  he  believes,  cannot  wait  for  an  individualistic  society  to 
develop  into  a  cooperative  one;  must  be  slowly  promoted  through  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  building  of  recreation  centers,  the  establishment  of  child  guidance  clinics  to 
aid  parents  in  the  more  intelligent  handling  of  children  in  the  home,  the  use  of  greater 
understanding  and  skill  by  judges  and  probation  officers  in  dealing  with  first  offenders. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


three  centuries.  In  addition  to  these  ac- 
complishments the  project  assorted  the 
records  of  153  vaults  of  counties,  cities 
and  towns.  Since  its  inauguration  employ- 
ment on  the  project  has  ranged  between 
175  and  400.  Among  the  workers  were 
former  business  men,  lawyers,  an  au- 
thor, an  editor.  As  if  in  anticipation  of 
a  coming  storm,  at  least  half  the  report 
is  given  over  to  a  line  of  defense — lists 
of  prominent  persons  who  have  praised 
the  project's  work.  Among  these  were 
nine  college  professors,  five  from  Har- 
vard University. 

Clogging  the  Rolls — Single  persons 
are  threatening  to  monopolize  the  gen- 
eral relief  load  in'Missouri,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  made  by  the  St.  Louis 
Bureau  for  Men  and  reported  in  its  pub- 
lication, Men  of  St.  Louis.  The  study 
found  that  in  January  1938  unattached 
persons  accounted  for  not  quite  20  per- 
cent of  those  on  relief,  but  by  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  they  made  up  29  per- 
cent of  the  total  case  load.  It  also  showed 
that  the  trend  was  the  same  in  rural  and 
urban  areas.  Further  analysis  revealed 
that  the  growth  in  percentage  was  due  to 
the  large  number  of  family  cases  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  Though  a  representative 
of  the  Missouri  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion explains  the  slower  turnover  of  sin- 
gle person  cases  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  unattached  persons  on 
relief  are  unemployable,  Men  of  St. 
Louis  suggests  that  it  can  be  traced  to  the 
inexperience  of  case  workers  with  un- 
differentiated  case  loads  in  handling  sin- 
gle person  cases. 

In  Print — "Emergency  Relief  in  Michi- 
gan, 1933-1939,"  the  third  report  of  the 
State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Com- 
mission, is  full  of  facts,  figures  and  in- 
telligent reasoning  to  show  that  the  in- 
tegrated relief  program  thrown  'out  of 
the  state  by  referendum  last  fall  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1939,  page 
84]  is  necessary  for  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  relief.  The  report  also  exam- 
ines the  volume,  cost  and  economic  as- 
pects of  relief  in  the  state  and  the  social 
aspects  of  relief  recipients.  Charts  and 
tables  scattered  generously  give  a  stiff 
backbone  to  the  trends  mentioned  in  the 
text.  ...  A  valuable  bibliography  for 
persons  contemplating  research  in  relief 
problems  has  been  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Security  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  726  Jackson 
Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D..  C.  This 
has  been  prepared  in  response  to  requests 
for  references  bearing  upon  the  topics 
outlined  in  the  "Suggestions  for  Re- 
search on  Problems  of  Relief"  recently 
published  by  the  council.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  July  1939',  page  225.]  .  .  . 
"A  Public  Welfare  District  Office,"  by 
Eva  Abramson  is  a  study  of  central  of- 
fice-district office  relationship  and  of 
the  organization  of  a  district  office.  The 
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author  describes,  with  observations,  the 
central  and  district  office  set-ups  in  the 
welfare  department  of  a  "large  urban 
area"  which  anyone  familiar  with  the 
New  York  City  department  will  imme- 
diately recognize.  Though  brief,  the  de- 
scription gives  a  clear  view  of  the  intri- 
cate engine  necessary  to  keep  a  vehicle 
of  such  unwieldy  proportions  running 
smoothly.  Price  35  cents  from  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

Divers  Good  Causes 

DLIND  proofreaders  correct  the  work 
of  sighted  persons  in  an  NYA  proj- 
ect in  Illinois.  At  Herrin  and  at  Harris- 
burg  the  NYA  employs  a  total  of  some 
eighty  sighted  persons  to  transcribe  vol- 
umes of  fiction  and  non-fiction  into 
Braille.  The  transcribed  books  are 
checked  by  blind  workers  before  being 
bound. 

In  addition  to  the  NYA  project  there 
are  two  WPA  Braille  transcription  proj- 
ects in  Illinois.  One  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  employs  ten  sighted 
persons:  one  to  work  in  the'  institution's 
Braille  library;  two  in  the  printing  press 
and  bindery;  seven  doing  transcription 
work.  The  other  project,  in  Chicago,  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  State  Division 
of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind,  employs 
fifteen  blind  workers  who  transcribe 
books  from  the  old  Braille  system  to  the 
revised  Braille. 

On  the  Inside — Experience  with  ten- 
ants who  have  gone  into  debt  through 
installment  plan  purchase  of  household 
furnishings  for  their  new  homes  has 
prompted  the  Minneapolis  and  Detroit 
housing  authorities  to  sponsor  displays 
of  inexpensively  furnished  dwelling 
units.  Made  up  of  secondhand,  home- 
made and  low  cost  articles  the  demon- 
strations help  families  of  limited  income 
to  see  how  they  can  make  their  homes 
attractive  without  incurring  heavy  costs. 
At  the  Sumner  Field  Homes  in  Min- 
neapolis, equipment  for  display  units  was 
borrowed  from  the  Good  Will  Indus- 
tries and  from  private  homes.  Planned 
by  staff  members  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  home  economics  depart- 
ment, the  decoration  and  reconditioning 
were  done  by  seamstresses,  carpenters 
and  handicraft  specialists  from  various 
WPA  projects.  When  the  displays  were 
opened,  free  consultant  service  in  home 
furnishing  was  offered  to  the  tenants. 

Penny  Funerals — A  plan  for  a  penny- 
a-day  burial  insurance,  worked  out  by 
Maurice  Janklow,  New  York  attorney, 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  New 
-York  City  Affairs  Committee,  long  in- 
terested in  lowering  the  cost  of  dying. 
[See  "Dying  is  a  Luxury,"  by  Kathryn 
Close,  Surrey  Graphic ,  September  1938.1 


Under  the  plan,  the  purchaser,  regard- 
less of  his  age,  could  buy  a  policy  with 
a  face  value  of  $100  at  death,  for  one 
cent  a  day.  Since  the  policies  would  be 
issued  by  a  non-profit  corporation,  to 
the  $100  would  be  added  annual  divi- 
dends representing  the  corporation's  net 
earnings  minus  reserve  requirements. 
The  policy-holder  would  also  have  the 
benefit  of  an  undertaker's  services  at  re- 
duced rates,  the  undertakers  being  un- 
der contract  to  the  corporation  to  pro- 
vide standard  funeral  services  at  a 
lowered  price.  Embellishments  to  the 
funeral  could  be  added,  if  desired,  under 
a  limited-profit  guarantee.  It  is  expected 
that  the  dividends  of  a  policy  taken  out 
by  a  young  person  would  build  up  its 
face  value  so  that  it  could  finance  a 
"respectable"  burial.  An  older  person 
might  require  two  penny  policies  to  be 
assured  of  a  $200  funeral. 

Ceaselessly  Rocking — Two  genera- 
tions ago,  crusaders  in  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  were  using 
the  sitdown  strike.  They  carried  kitchen 
chairs  to  saloon  doorways,  and  sat  in 
them  until  the  menfolks  stopped  going 
in.  Their  Chicago  granddaughters  have 
made  effective  use  of  the  same  device 
this  summer  in  a  different  cause.  North 
Side  housewives,  objecting  to  the  smell 
of  a  nearby  garbage  dump  as  well  as  to 
the  rats  which  left  their  dump  head- 
quarters for  cozier  homes  in  North  Side 
basements,  staged  a  sitdown  strike  at 
the  corner  of  Narragansett  Street  and 
Fullerton  Avenue.  All  through  the  dog- 
days  they  sat  there  in  rocking  chairs,  dar- 
ing the  city's  trucks  to  unload  in  that 
spot.  After  a  number  of  trucks  had  come 
and  gone  without  dumping,  the  City 
Council  yielded  the  point  and  ordered  the 
garbage  carried  to  a  southern  dump  near 
the  city  limits. 

Good  Neighbor — "Responsible  groups 
in  the  community  can  make  their  own 
liberties  and  opportunities  secure  only  by 
working  together  to  secure  the  same  lib- 
erties and  opportunities  to  all  other  re- 
sponsible groups,"  said  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  accepting  the  honorary 
chairmanship  of  a  national  sponsoring 
group  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Committee 
on  the  Emigre  and  the  Community.  The 
committee,  which  developed  out  of  the 
New  York  City  Conference  on  the  Emi- 
gre and  the  Community  held  last  spring, 
has  been  formed  to  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  refugee  situation  and 
to  attempt  to  undermine  prejudices  and 
group  conflicts  in  community  life.  Spe- 
cifically its  plans  are  to  encourage  the 
interchange  of  experience  and  methods 
among  individuals  and  groups  dealing 
with  refugees  in  their  adjustment  to 
American  life;  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  refugee  as  a  potential  asset  to  the 
community  among  civic,  educational,  re- 
ligious, social  and  industrial  groups;  to 


encourage  community-wide  conferences 
on  the  subject  throughout  the  country; 
to  initiate  legislation  and  governmental 
policies  coticerning  refugee  immigration; 
to  serve  as  a  "non-sectarian  disseminat- 
ing agency"  for  spreading  information 
about  refugee  immigration  through  the 
press,  speakers,  radio  and  other  pub- 
licity channels.  Chairman  of  the  new  or- 
ganization is  John  L.  Elliott,  senior 
leader  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Eth- 
ical Culture;  executive  director,  Bart 
Andress,  former  publicity  director  of 
the  Child  Study  Association. 

Film — A  new  movie,  "Refuge,"  recent- 
ly had  its  premier  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief 
Campaign,  the  picture  dwells  on  the  con- 
structive aspects  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem— what  is  being  done  to  help  the  sick 
and  hungry  in  the  French  refugee  camps. 
As  photographers  are  no  longer  allowed 
near  many  of  the  French  border  towns 
or  in  the  camps,  most  of  the  film  was 
taken  secretly.  For  information  concern- 
ing showings  address  Spanish  Refugee 
Relief  Campaign,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Concerning  Children 

/CHILDREN,  though  politically  inar- 
ticulate,  managed  to  win  several 
favors  from  the  first  session  of  the  sev- 
enty-sixth Congress  through  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  amendment  rais- 
ing the  federal  contribution  to  ADC  pro- 
grams from  one  third  to  one  half  and 
broadening  the  act  to  cover  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
who  are  regularly  attending  school. 
Though  reduced  in  proportion  by  this 
change  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  old 
folks  competing  with  children  for  state 
favor  still  exists,  as  the  maximum  allow- 
ance toward  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  contribute  for  two  children — • 
$30 — is  less  than  the  maximum  for  one 
aged  person. 

Other  social  security  amendments  to 
favor  children  are  concerned  with  the 
expansion  of  the  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare and  crippled  children  services.  One 
extends  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  welfare  provisions  to  Puerto  Rico, 
hitherto  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
these  measures.  Under  another,  in- 
creased grants  to  the  states  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services  will  make  it 
possible  to  provide  demonstration  serv- 
ices of  medical,  nursing  and  hospital 
care  in  maternity  cases,  but  will  be  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
estimated  200,000  mothers  unable  to  pro- 
vide this  care  for  themselves.  Through 
a  third,  which  increases  the  grants  for 
crippled  children's  services,  some  of  the 
14,500  crippled  children  on  the  waiting 
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lists  of  state  agencies  may  finally  re- 
ceive care.  This  amendment  also  makes 
it  possible  to  extend  these  services  to 
children  crippled  with  heart  disease,  of 
whom  there  are  estimated  to  be  some 
200,000  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
nineteen  throughout  the  United  States. 

Vacations — Appalled  to  find  that  21 
percent  of  its  "clients"  were  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen, 
and  aware  that  the  limitations  of  its  own 
budget  resulted  in  inadequate  diets  and 
overcrowded  living  conditions,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Relief  Administration  late 
last  spring  determined  to  promote  the 
health  of  as  many  of  these  children  as 
possible  through  a  summer  camp  pro- 
gram. The  first  step  was  to  obtain  an 
opinion  from  the  attorney  general  as  to 
the  legality  of  spending  relief  funds  in 
such  a  manner.  Since  his  reply  was 
affirmative,  non-profit  camp  agencies 
throughout  the  state  were  approached. 
Many  opened  their  facilities  to  the  chil- 
dren, some  free,  some  at  reduced  rates. 
By  the  end  of  July  children  from  twenty- 
nine  counties  had  gone  to  camp  for 
periods  of  from  one  week  to  fifteen  days. 
Many  came  back  to  their  relief  diets 
with  at  least  a  temporary  gain  in  weight. 

Beginning  Early — Though  a  section 
of  Virginia  law  prohibits  sending  a  child 
to  jail  unless  he  is  "extremely  vicious 
and  unruly,"  in  1938  there  were  more 
than  2500  children  in  jails  throughout 
the  state. 

More  Lunches — Five  million  under- 
nourished school  children  will  receive 
free  lunches  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  this 
year,  if  plans  now  underway  are  carried 
through.  Farm  organizations,  educational 
groups  and  child  welfare  and  health  de- 
partments are  cooperating  with  the  FSCC 
in  the  expansion  of  the  program  which 
last  year  provided  lunches  for  800,000 
children  in  14,000  schools  in  low  income 
areas.  During  the  1938-39  school  terms, 
30  million  pounds  of  surplus  foods  were 
served  in  hot,  school  lunches.  Among  the 
fifty-four  commodities  used  were  dry, 
skim,  and  evaporated  milk,  citrus  fruits, 
whole  grain  cereals,  butter,  eggs. 

Convalescent  Care — A  year  ago  the 
Chicago  Junior  League,  looking  around 
for  a  new  project,  heeded  a  suggestion  of 
the  health  division  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  regarding  the  dearth  of 
convalescent  care  for  Chicago's  children. 
A  three-year  demonstration  project  ac- 
cordingly was  set  up  to  care  for  sick 
children  in  foster  homes  after  they  leave 
the  hospital. 

It  was  an  excellent  example  of  team- 
work among  several  agencies.  The  So- 
cial Service  Departments  of  two  hospi- 
tals, Cook  County  and  the  Children's 
Memorial,  agreed  to  select  the  children 


and  help  in  any  possible  way.  The  Chi- 
cago Orphan  Asylum  undertook  to  find 
suitable  homes  and  provide  case  work 
supervision  after  placement.  The  Junior 
League  promised  $5000  a  year,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  planning  and  super- 
vision. 

An  average  of  ten  children  daily  were 
given  convalescent  care  in  foster  homes 
during  the  first  year,  for  an  average  pe- 
riod of  eight  weeks.  Now  going  into  the 
second  year  the  project  has  been  bolstered 
by  the  aid  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
and  the  average  weekly  number  of  chil- 
dren has  been  increased  to  fourteen. 

The  Public's  Health 

OUMORS  of  serious  financial  difficul- 
ties in  New  York  City's  Associated 
Hospital  Service,  largest  of  hospital  pre- 
payment plans,  proved  unfounded  when 
the  service  recently  released  a  financial 
statement  showing  a  surplus  of  $568,043, 
a  reserve  of  $1,089,302  for  meeting 
claims.  But  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
financial  statement  came  the  announce- 
ment that  subscribers  on  renewal  dates 
will  receive  new  contracts  based  on  a 
recent  study  and  evaluation  of  the  plan's 
four  years  of  operation.  The  main  change 
in  the  contracts  will  be  a  reduction  of 
the  maximum  number  of  days'  care  from 
thirty  to  twenty-one.  The  33  1/3  percent 
discount;  on  hospital  charges  formerly 
allowed  for  stays  over  the  contract  pe- 
riod will  be  lowered  to  25  percent  and 
limited  to  sixty  days.  Payment  for  ma- 
ternity cases  will  be  limited  to  $5  per 
day  and  the  waiting  period  raised  to 
eleven  months — formerly  payment  of  full 
hospital  service  was  allowed  after  the 
patient  had  been  a  member  of  the  serv- 
ice plan  for  ten  months.  A  limitation  of 
$25  will  be  put  on  payments  for  the  use 
of  a  hospital's  operating  room,  $20  for 
laboratory  examinations,  $20  for  X-rays. 
No  tonsillectomy  cases  will  be  allowed 
before  six  months  of  membership  and 
hospital  care  will  be  limited  in  such 
cases  to  two  days  for  a  person  over  the 
age  of  twelve  and  one  day  for  a  child 
under  twelve.  On  the  liberalizing  side, 
the  new  hospital  service  contracts  make 
provision  for  ailments  known  to  the  pa- 
tient at  the  time  the  contract  is  taken 
out.  \Vhereas  formerly  payment  for  the 
care  of  such  cases  was  barred,  the  new 
contracts  will  allow  such  care  eleven 
months  after  the  patient  has  become  a 
member  of  the  service  plan. 

Danger — Smallpox,  lately  a  disease  of 
the  Northwest  [see  Survey  Midmnnthly, 
January  1939,  page  23],  has  been  spread- 
ing eastward.  Early  summer  brought  sev- 
eral outbreaks  to  upstate  New  York,  in 
origin  nearly  always  traceable  to  recent 
arrivals  from  another  locality.  The  dis- 
ease reached  epidemic  proportions  in  a 
county  penitentiary,  but  was  always  in 


a  mild  form.  A  more  virulent  type  re- 
cently appeared  in  New  York  City — 
the  first  case  in  seven  years.  The  victim 
was  taken  ill  two  days  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country  from  Portugal.  City  and 
state  health  authorities  have  broadcast 
an  urgent  appeal  for  all  persons  to  be- 
come vaccinated  who  have  not  had  posi- 
tive vaccinations  within  the  last  five 


Medical  Care  Plans — Washington's 
Mutual  Health  Service,  the  prepayment 
medical  plan  devised  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  Society  [see  Survey 
Mill  monthly,  January  1939,  page  19], 
this  summer  began  membership  enroll- 
ment and  will  start  services  as  soon  as 
there  are  5000  subscribers. 

In  New  York  State  a  plan  for  medi- 
cal indemnity  insurance  to  operate  un- 
der the  state's  new  insurance  code  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1939,  page 
254]  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Associated 
Medical  Service  of  New  York,  a  corpo- 
ration formed  to  inaugurate  the  plan. 
The  service  is  to  be  operated  by  16,000 
physicians  in  seventeen  counties  in  the 
southern  pa.rt  of  the  state.  It  will  pro- 
vide insurance  against  $150  to  $300  in 
annual  doctor  bills  at  a  cost  of  $12  to 
$24  a  year. 

Wholesale— So  far  the  lungs  of  28,000 
New  York  workers  have  been  X-rayed 
by  the  tuberculosis  service  project  of  the 
WPA.  Among  the  workers  were  15,000 
members  of  the  Furriers  Joint  Council, 
6000  members  of  the  Undergarment- 
Negligee  Workers  Union,  7000  members 
of  the  Dress  and  Waistmakers  Union. 
Primary  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
test  health  hazards  in  various  industries. 
Latest  lungs  to  he  subjected  to  the  X- 
ray  machine  belong  to  4000  members  of 
the  Knitgoods  Workers  Union  now  un- 
dergoing the  test. 

Ogre's  Return — No  alarmists  were 
those  who  warned  of  the  expected  up- 
ward trend  in  infantile  paralysis  inci- 
dence this  year.  [See  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly, January  1939,  page  17.]  Returning 
on  its  evident  two-year  cycle  the  disease 
has  struck  hardest  in  South  Carolina 
which,  as  early  as  May,  reported  seven- 
ty-one cases  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Though  the  number  of  cases 
declined  in  the  first  part  of  June,  be- 
tween the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle 
of  July  ninety-nine  cases  were  reported 
in  the  state.  In  this  period  the  incidence 
for  the  whole  country  was  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  last  year  with  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  Michigan  and 
California  also  suffering  heavily. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
incidence  was  no  more  than  seasonal. 
In  spite  of  the  total  increase  over  last 
year — the  lowest  in  a  decade — this  year's 
incidence  so  far  has  been  only  60  per- 
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cent  of  the  average  for  similar  periods 
between  1934-38. 

Of  all  the  recent  fund-raising  drives 
to  combat  this  dread  disease  1939's  has 
been  the  most  successful.  Net  gains  were 
$1,329,100.  Largest  proportion  came  from 
the  President's  birthday  balls  which 
brought  in  $1,136,455;  next  from  the 
"March  of  Dimes"  with  $217,602.  Other 
sources  netted  $96,972.  Expenses  of  the 
national  committee  were  $121,929. 

So  far  most  of  the  work  of  fighting  in- 
fantile paralysis,  technically  known  as 
poliomyelitis,  must  be  centered  on  re- 
search and  after-treatment.  No  wholly 
successful  preventative  is  known.  One 
of  the  most  hopefully  observed  pre-dis- 
ease  treatments  has  been  found  frequent- 
ly to  destroy  the  olefactory  sense  of  those 
submitted  to  it. 

Progress — While  the  deathrate  from 
disease  among  Panama  Canal  employes 
in  1938  was  three  times  as  high  among 
Negroes  as  among  whites,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Health  De- 
partment of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  rate 
of  hospital  admissions  was  twice  as  high 
for  whites  as  for  colored  persons.  In 
spite  of  this  anomaly,  statistics  included 
in  the  report  indicate  that  most  health 
progress  since  1906  has  been  made  among 
Negroes.  While  the  deathrate  among 
whites  in  1938  was  slightly  higher  than 
it  was  thirty-two  years  previously — 3.84 
per  thousand  as  compared  to  3.72  per 
thousand — among  Negroes  it  dropped  to 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  1906  rate— 9.54 
as  compared  to  47.76. 

The  Public  on  Tb— The  success  of 
one  public  health  educational  campaign 
is  reflected  in  the  results  of  a  Gallup 
Poll  testing  the  public's  knowledge  of 
-tuberculosis.  Though  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  persons  questioned  knew 
that  tuberculosis  was  caused  by  a  bacil- 
lus, 76  percent  knew  that  the  disease  was 
contagious,  86  percent  knew  that  it  was 
curable,  43  percent  knew  that  rest  was 
the  most  important  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  majority  of  persons  confused 
cause  with  "allies"  of  the  bacillus — 
rundown  condition,  malnutrition,  poor 
living  conditions — indicating,  according 
to  Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
"that  the  campaign  of  social  workers 
...  has  had  more  effect  than  the  cam- 
paign of  doctors  and  health  authori- 
ties  " 

Nursing  and  Nurses 

X/fASS  treatment  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
^  in  New  York  City's  municipal  hos- 
pitals in  spite  of  the  administrative  rou- 
tines necessary  in  such  a  large  organiza- 
tion as  the  city  Department  of  Hospitals, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
department's  division  of  nursing.  During 
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1938  a  special  effort  was  made  to  teach 
the  city's  nurses  to  regard  each  patient 
as  an  individual,  even  to  considering  food 
preferences  when  possible.  The  nurses 
were  particularly  instructed  to  watch 
out  for  patients  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment. 

The  most  disappointing  part  of  the 
report  was  that  dealing  with  the  nurses' 
own  health.  Though  the  year  was  the 
first  of  the  application  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  illnesses  among  nurses  noticeably 
increased.  This  was  in  the  face  of  the 
extension  of  nurses'  health  programs  to 
all  the  department's  hospitals. 

In  1938  the  department's  personnel  in- 
cluded 5062  graduate  nurses,  2091  at- 
tendants, 946  student  nurses,  359  affili- 
ate students,  47  practical  nurse  students, 
14  WPA  nurses  and  31  WPA  attend- 
ants. All  but  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
the  nurses  were  eligible  for  registered 
professional  nurses'  licenses.  Only  half 
the  attendants  were  eligible  for  practical 
nurses'  licenses. 

In-Service  Training — The  Indiana 
Welfare  Department's  division  of  medi- 
cal care  is  about  to  inaugurate  an  in- 
service  training  program  for  nurses  and 
attendants  in  state  hospitals.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  directed  by  the  division's 
new  supervisor  of  nursing,  Hazel  M. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  was  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hos- 
pital for  Crippled  Children  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa. 

Attendants — Cleveland  is  one  of  those 
cities  to  which  has  spread  the  realization 
of  the  usefulness  of  trained  nursing  at- 
tendants for  the  cure  of  mild  illnesses, 
for  aged,  chronic  and  convalescent  pa- 
tients, for  infants  and  young  children. 
There,  members  of  the  first  group  of 
nursing  attendants  trained  by  the  Fam- 


whose  nine-month  training  course  was 
conducted  by  registered  nurses,  also  have 
been  taught  cooking  and  housekeeping 
which  they  must  at  times  combine  with 
their  other  duties. 

Regulation — California's  new  nurse 
practice  •  act  will  become  effective  the 
middle  of  next  month.  The  law,  promo- 
ted by  the  California  State  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 
ary 1939,  page  54]  sets  up  a  board  of 
examiners  to  be  composed  of  five  nurses 
to  issue  licenses  to  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional nurses  and  to  supervise  the  reg- 
ulation and  accrediting  of  schools  of 
nursing.  No  school  unable  to  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  board  will  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  within  the  state. 

For  Self-Improvement — Two  plans 
are  being  considered  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  to  enable 
nurses  not  near  university  centers  to 
broaden  their  academic  background  as 
well  as  their  professional  knowledge. 
One  is  to  make  use  of  extension  courses 
offered  by  colleges  in  the  community.  The 
other  is  to  make  use  of  those  universi- 
ties which  offer  degrees  in  public  health 
nursing.  Already  Columbia,  Syracuse  and 
New  York  Universities  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  give  extramural  aca- 
demic instruction  where  local  facilities 
are  lacking  and  to  offer  professional 
courses  in  centers  where  a  demand  ex- 
ists. Nurses  will  be  urged  to  enroll  for 
the  academic  work  before  requesting  ex- 
tended training  in  public  health  nursing. 
Courses  will  be  open  to  hospital  as  well 
as  to  public  health  nurses  at  the  regular 
tuition  fee  of  the  participating  college  or 
university. 

Professional 


ily  Health  Association  are  now  in  the  CTUDENTS  of  social  work  are  used 
midst  of  their  first  six  months  of  service  '  as  "social  case  historians"  in  Michi- 
under  the  close  supervision  of  nurses  gan  at  the  three  state  prisons.  Working 
from  the  association.  The  attendants,  as  staff  members  of  the  prison  classifi- 
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cation  committee,  hut  without  pay,  those 
studying  to  become  parole,  probation  or 
juvenile  court  officers  thus  can  gain  first- 
hand experience  in  penal  problems  and 
work  with  prisoners  under  professional 
supervision.  The  student's  immediate  job 
is  to  secure  the  social  history  of  each 
inmate  being  studied  by  the  committees. 

Birthday  Present — The  recent  first 
anniversary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Day  Nurseries  was  celebrated  by  the 
publication  of  Volume  I,  Number  1,  of 
The  Day  Nursery,  a  new  periodical,  to 
appear  monthly  nine  times  a  year.  The 
initial  issue  was  devoted  to  addresses 
and  reports  from  the  association's  first 
annual  meeting.  Later  numbers  are  to 
include  "general  and  specific"  discussions 
of  practical  problems  confronted  in  the 
operation  of  a  day  nursery,  written  by 
experts  in  the  field. 

New  "Voice" — County  welfare  board 
members  in  Minnesota  now  have  their 
own  division  in  the  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  This  division,  created 
through  a  change  in  the  conference's 
constitution,  will  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  an  interchange  of  thought  on 
the  common  problems  of  welfare  boards, 
and  will  plan  its  own  program  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  conference. 
Its  formation  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
itiative of  welfare  board  members  who 
felt  the  need  of  a  "voice"  for  those  at 
work  "on  the  firing  line." 

Turn  About — On  the  theory  that  turn 
about  is  fair  play,  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  clergymen  in  Chicago  this 
year  have  collaborated  on  a  study  course 
for  social  workers  on  the  "Therapeutic 
Value  of  Religion."  The  discussion-lec- 
tures were  sponsored  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
and  the  Chicago  Church  Federation 
which  since  1934  has  offered  a  yearly 
course  to  clergymen  on  social  work  and 
social  agencies.  Over  300  social  workers 
have  turned  out  for  the  clergymen's  lec- 
tures which  covered  the  topics,  Patterns 
of  Religious  Experience,  Resources  of 
the  Church  for  Social  and  Personal  Ad- 
justment, The  Pastor  as  a  Counselor, 
and  Teamwork  between  the  Social 
Worker  ar>d  the  Minister. 

Conferences  -  "Nursery  Education 
Today  and  Tomorrow"  is  the  theme  set 
for  the  biennial  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion to  be  held  in  New  York,  October 
25-28.  Speakers  of  national  reputation 
in  the  field  will  describe  outstanding 
practices,  modern  theory,  and  current 
significant  research.  Discussions  will 
center  around  the  relation  of  nursery 
education  to  social  agencies,  housing 
projects,  family  life,  teacher  education, 
community  projects  for  young  children. 


San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  will  be  the  scene 
of  the  Eighth  Pan-American  Child  Con- 
gress, October  12-19.  An  International 
Exposition  of  Social  Hygiene,  Maternal 
and  Child  Welfare  and  Education  and 
an  Exposition  on  Child  Care  will  be  held 
simultaneously  with  the  congress.  .  .  . 
The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  will  hold  its  annual  con- 
ference in  New  York  City  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  October  26-28. 

People  and  Things 

'TpHE  Philadelphia  Morons  was  the 
colorful  title  chosen  for  the  only  so- 
cial workers'  baseball  team  in  histojy, 
according  to  Berkeley  G.  Tobey,  dis- 
trict secretary  for  New  York's  Commu- 
nity Service  Society.  The  team  was  or- 
ganized and  managed  by  the  late  Porter 
R.  Lee,  at  the  time  general  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  so- 
cial workers,  many  of  whom  have  since 
attained  distinction  in  social  work 
"although  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
world  of  sports,"  says  Mr.  Tobey. 

"Bill  Buck  of  the  Seypert  Institution 
was  catcher  and  Frank  D.  Witherhee  of 
Girard  College  was  pitcher  and  they 
were  a  mighty  good  battery  which  car- 
ried the  team  through  two  successful 
seasons.  Roy  Smith  Wallace,  Pennsylva- 
nia SPCC,  was  first  base;  Berkeley  G. 
Tobey,  Philadelphia  SOC,  second  base; 
("Spud")  J.  Prentiss  Murphy,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  third  base;  Alec  Wilson, 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Health  and 
Charities,  short  stop;  Porter  Lee,  Phila- 
delphia SOC,  center  field;  Karl  de 
Schweinitz,  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis 
Society,  right  field;  Ed  Sollenberger, 
Children's  Aid  Society,  left  field;  Alec 
Fleischer,  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis 
Society,  water  boy." 

Here  and  There — This  summer 
brought  news  of  several  stuffings  about 
in  positions  closely  connected  with  social 
work.  The  Civil  Service  Assembly  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  James  M. 
Mitchell  as  assistant  director  of  its  head- 
quarters office.  Mr.  Mitchell,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Michigan  Personal  Serv- 
ice of  the  Michigan  Municipal  League, 
is  filling  the  position  left  by  Henry  F. 
Huhbard,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. .  .  .  New  director  of  social  re- 
search of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Personal  finance  Companies  is  Thomas 
L.  Cotton,  whose  most  recent  connection 
has  been  with  the  New  York  WPA,  but 
who  has  had  a  long  professional  associ- 
ation with  social  work  of  various  kinds. 
.  .  .  John  D.  Newsom,  former  director 
of  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  in 
Michigan,  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Federal  Writers'  Program  of  the  WPA. 
.  .  .  Three  appointments  to  the  admin- 


istrative staff  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  were  announced:  Alan  John- 
stone,  former  counsel  for  the  Senate 
committee  to  investigate  unemployment 
and  relief,  as  general  counsel;  George 
Babcock  and  Foster  Adams,  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  re- 
spectively, as  management  engineer  and 
chief  of  the  research  and  statistical  sec- 
tion; Forrest  Allan,  previously  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  TVA,  as  chief  of 
the  information  division.  .  .  .  Lawrence 
A.  Oxley,  formerly  field  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  Negro  place- 
ment service  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Officers — New  president  of  the  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association  of  America  is 
Lawrence  M.  Williams  of  New  Orleans. 
New  vice-presidents:  Frances  Taussig, 
New  York;  Dr.  Julien  E.  Benjamin, 
Cincinnati;  Ralph  A.Uihlein,  Milwaukee. 
Under  a  recently  adopted  plan  the  first 
vice-president  becomes  ex-tifficiti  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Educators — Dr.  Edward  Benes,  for- 
mer president  of  Czechoslovakia,  has  re- 
ceived a  permanent  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  for  several  months  he  has  been 
guest  professor  on  the  Walgreen  Foun- 
dation. .  .  .  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain, 
vice-president  of  Survey  Associates,  re- 
cently received  an  M.  A.  degree  by 
decree  from  Oxford  University,  England, 
where  he  has  gone  to  serve  as  Eastman 
visiting  professor.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
mniitlily,  June  1939,  page  193.] 

This  month  Elizabeth  Reeve  Cutter 
Morrow  (Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow),  long 
a  close  friend  of  Survey  Associates,  will 
take  the  reins  as  interim  president  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Morrow,  who  will  occupy  the  posi- 
tion recently  vacated  by  the  retirement 
of  William  Allan  Neilson,  another  Sur- 
7  <  y  friend  and  contributor,  will  serve  un- 
til a  permanent  president  is  chosen  for 
the  college. 

Rechristened — The  Committee  of 
Catholics  to  Fight  Anti-Semitism  last 
month  changed  its  name  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Catholics  for  Human  Rights.  Said 
its  executive  secretary  in  announcing  the 
change,  ".  .  .  anti-Semitism  is  but  one 
facet  of  the  new  barbarism  which  in- 
cludes anti-Catholicism  and  all  other  se- 
lective hates." 

In  Public  Welfare — New  director  of 
the  California  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  to  serve  "for  an  interim 
period"  is  Martha  A.  Chickering  who  has 
received  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
the  University  of  California's  Curricu- 
lum of  Social  Service.  Dr.  Chickering 
will  be  aided  by  Charles  I.  Schottland, 
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named  deputy  administrator.  Mr.  Schott- 
land  is  on  a  six  months  leave  from  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Los  An- 
geles where  he  is  executive  secretary. 
To  bring  the  county  viewpoint  to  the 
state  set-up  there  will  be  Elizabeth  Bur- 
roughs, who  has  been  director  of  the 
county  relief  division  of  San  Francisco's 
Public  Welfare  Department.  Miss  Bur- 
roughs will  serve  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Chickering. 

New  York  City's  Department  of  Wel- 
fare recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  Hugh  R.  Jackson  as  director  of 
public  assistance.  Mr.  Jackson  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as 
associate  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Association.  .  .  .  Iowa's 
State  Social  Welfare  Board,  which  re- 
cently absorbed  the  program  of  the  for- 
mer Iowa  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, has  appointed  Virgil  Hall  to  serve 
as  administrator  of  the  coordinated  wel- 
fare programs.  Mr.  Hall  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  IERA  last  Febru- 
ary. Robert  E.  Bondy,  until  recently  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  this  month  be- 
gins duties  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's welfare  director. 

In  "Private"  Work— This  month  the 
staff  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Dorothy  Kahn,  once  pres- 
ident of  the  association  (1934-36)  and 
recently  resident  consultant  in  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  Miss 
Kahn  will  be  assistant  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  AASW's  program  relating  to  pub- 
lic welfare  service.  .  .  .  Terrance  L. 
Webster,  erstwhile  campaign  secretary 
for  the  Minneapolis  Community  Fund, 
is  now  executive  secretary  of  the  Colum- 
bus and  Franklin  County  (Ohio)  Com- 
munity Fund  and  director  of  the  Council 
of  Social-  Agencies.  He  succeeds  Charles 
A.  Jones,  who  resigned  to  become  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  American  Education 
Press,  Columbus.  .  .  .  Arthur  Green- 
leigh  has  traveled  across  the  continent 
to  take  up  duties  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Refugee  Service  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Greenleigh  was  formerly  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indigent  Relief  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif. 

Deaths 

CATHERINE  SANDERS,  general  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Service  Bureau,  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

RUTH  FRENCH  ADAMS,  director  of  in- 
take and  certification  with  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  Portland,  Me., 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  Miss  Adams  was 
also  known  for  her  work  in  the  social 
service  field  in  Montreal,  Washington, 
D.  (.'.,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  West- 
Chester  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


Rural  Life 

RURAL  PEOPLE  AND  THE  CHURCH,  by 
Thomas  Alfred  Tripp.  39  pp.  Volume  V, 
Number  S  of  Social  Action,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

A  study  of  rural  diversity,  poverty  and 
slums,  mobility  and  insecurity  of  tenure, 
isolation  and  other  problems,  ending  with 
an  appeal  to  the  church  to  assist  in  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  rural  America. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF 
RURAL  LIFE.  Compiled  by  Benson  Y.  Lan- 
dis.  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  15  pp.  Price  10  cents,  less  in 
quantity. 

Five  hundred  titles  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, classified  and  annotated,  all  inexpen- 
sive and  non-technical.  Includes  the  titles 
of  other  bibliographies  on  rural  life  or  re- 
lated interests. 

RURAL  YOUTH,  by  David  Cushman  Coyle. 
35  pp.  Published  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  Washington. 

RURAL  RELIEF    AND    RECOVERY,    by 

Rupert  B.    Vance.    32   pp.    Published   by  the 

Works  Progress    Administration,    Washing- 
ton. 

Numbers  2  and  3  in  a  series.  Social 
Problems  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  June 
1939,  page  188  for  Number  1)  "designed 
to  present  reliable  non-technical  informa- 
tion" on  current  problems.  Mr.  Coyle  pic- 
tures the  damming  up  of  rural  youth's 
opportunity  and  offers  suggestions  for  its 
release  through  educational,  recreational 
and  vocational  aid.  Mr.  Vance  distinguishes 
the  rural  relief  problem  from  that  of  urban 
relief  by  pointing  to  its  origin  in  land- 
waste  and  farm  mechanization  and  sug- 
gests that  the  answer  lies  in  a  permanent 
program  of  soil  conservation  and  crop 
control. 


Group  Work 

1938  YEARBOOK,  Park  and  Recreation 
Progress,  National  Park  Service.  Price  35 
cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Reports  by  park  officials  and  articles  by 
leaders  in  the  field  of  recreation,  not  in 
government  service,  including  studies  of 
selected  city  and  state  park  systems,  of 
state  park  legislation  and  of  various  camp 
programs. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  OUTLOOK  ON 
GROUP  EDUCATION,  by  Hedley  S. 
Dimock,  Charles  E.  Hendry,  Karl  P.  Zer- 
foss.  47  pp.  Price  35  cents,  from  Association 
Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ten  papers  covering  the  emergence  of 
group  education,  conditions  under  which  it 
is  likely  to  achieve  the  largest  fruitfulness. 
the  professional  status  of  the  group  leader 
and  training  for  his  work.  The  criteria  of 
group  education  offered  by  L>r.  Dimock, 
:is  tentative  suggestions  for  stimulating 
further  study  and  discussion,  are  almost 
axiomatic  in  simplicity  and  significance. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION"  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  GROUP  WORK.  Proceedings, 
Xew  York  and  Seattle  Conferences  and 
Second  Annual  Report.  64  pp.  Price  50 
cents,  special  rates  for  quantities,  from  the 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Three  papers  and  a  number  of  com- 
mittee reports  which  reflect  the  growing 
importance  of  group  work  in  modern  social 
development.  The  papers  are  "Group 


Work  and  Progressive  Education,"  by 
Arthur  L.  Swift,  director  of  field  work, 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  "Social 
Sciences  in  the  Service  of  Group  Work," 
by  Emory  S.  Bogardus  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California;  "Group  Work  and 
Large  Scale  Housing,"  by  Jean  Coman, 
community  relations  counselor  of  the  U.  S. 
Housing  Authority.  The  reports  indicate 
the  part  the  association  has  played  in  help- 
ing group  work  fit  itself  for  the  role  de- 
manded of  it  today. 

Health  and  Mental  Hygiene 

RESEARCH  IN  MENTAL  HOSPITALS: 
A  SURVEY  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  1936- 
1937.  151  pp.  From  the  committee,  50  West 
50  Street,  New  York. 

The  results  of  a  survey  to  determine  the 
research  activities  and  possibilities  in  pub- 
lic mental  institutions  finds  that  there  is 
a  "genuine  interest"  but  much  room  for 
development. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE. 53  pp.  From  Committee  on  Reli- 
gion and  Health,  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East 
22  Street,  New  York. 

A  report  of  a  conference  held  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  which  includes  discussion  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  modern  Chris- 
tian thought  about  man  and  personality 
reconstruction,  with  program  suggestions 
for  the  church.  It  also  considers  counseling 
by  the  pastor,  his  resources  and  limita- 
tions, and  the  nature  and  object  of  faith. 

TOWARD  A  HEALTHY  AMERICA,  by 
Paul  de  Kruif.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  31.  Price  10  cents  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York. 

A  digest,  with  accompanying  picto- 
graphs.  of  two  articles  which  formerly  ap- 
peared in  The  Country  Gentleman.  The 
author  presents  a  plan,  based  on  the 
mobilization  of  a  volunteer  health  army 
of  health  officers,  physicians,  laboratory 
workers,  engineers  and  nurses  under  local 
control,  state  supervision  and  federal  ad- 
visory leadership,  to  eliminate  malaria 
and  syphilis  ami  materially  to  reduce  the 
deathrates  from  pneumonia,  tuberculosis- 
cancer  and  other  causes. 


Miscellaneous 

THE  NEW  DEAL  IN  ACTION,  1933-1938, 
by  Arthur  Maier  Schlesinger.  Macmillan. 
69  pp.  Price  60  cents. 

A  bird's-eye  view  by  a  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Harvard  University  of  the  trend 
of  national  policy  during  the  last  five 
and  a  half  years.  The  spirit  is  one  of 
judicial  detachment.  The  story  is  car- . 
ried  through  the  November  elections  of 
1938.  Bibliography. 

IF  WE  SHOULD  BE  INVADED,  by  Jessie 

Wallace    Hughan.    22    pp.    Price  10    cents 

from   War    Registers    League,    171  West    12 
Street,  New  York. 

An  expansion  of  "Defense  Without  Arma- 
ment" first  published  in  the  friends'  In- 
telligencer. Imagining  the  United  States 
completely  disarmed  and  invaded  by  a  for- 
eign foe,  the  author  indicates  available 
measures  of  defense  and  evaluates  their 
chances  of  success  as  compared  with  those 
of  military  preparedness.  An  argument  for 
complete  disarmament  with  non-violent, 
non-cooperation  substituted  for  armed 
force. 
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Book  Reviews 


Not  Much  Affinity 

THE  REHABILITATION  OF  CHILDREN: 
THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHILD  PLACE- 
MENT, by  Edith  M.  H.  Baylor  and  Elio  D. 
Monachesi.  Harper.  550  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid 
of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'TpHE  introduction  tells  us  that  here 
"the  authors  have  combined  the  prac- 
tical realism  of  social  work  with  the  best 
empirical  procedures  of  the  sociologist." 
Though  intended,  it  seems,  as  a  synthesis 
between  two  fields,  sociology  and  social 
work,  the  two  authors,  one  in  either 
field,  do  not  seem  to  have  found  the 
formula  for  that  synthesis.  They  have 
not  succeeded  in  combining  empirical  so- 
ciology with  realistic  social  work  into  a 
harmonious  one.  This  is  a  most  difficult 
task  since  the  approach,  the  objectives, 
the  methods  and  techniques  of  the  two 
are  so  fundamentally  different.  "Recon- 
structing Behavior  in  Youth,"  published 
in  1931,  an  attempt  at  a  synthesis  of 
psychiatry  and  social  case  work,  was  a 
much  more  successful  effort  because  of 
the  affinity  of  the  two  fields.  That  volume 
like  the  present  is  based  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  experience  of  the  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Association  with  children  placed  in 
foster  family  homes,  and  Mrs.  Baylor  is 
co-author  of  both  books.  It  seems  strange 
that  there  is  no  reference  whatever  in 
"The  Rehabilitation  of  Children"  to  "Re- 
constructing Behavior  in  Youth."  One 
wonders  what  the  significance  of  this 
omission  might  be. 

THE   SOCIOLOGICAL  THESIS   IS   SET   FORTH 

in  tones  belligerent,  if  not  hostile,  to  social 
work.  It  charges  that  social  workers,  act- 
ing for  their  agencies,  tend  to  pervert  the 
truth  and  misrepresent  the  facts  for  the 
sake  of  meeting  the  budget;  that  they  de- 
ceive the  public  and  hide  their  own  short- 
comings in  professional  jargon;  that  they 
are  either  mistrustful  or  ignorant,  or 
both,  of  scientific  facts  and  methods,  par- 
ticularly when  these  are  discovered  and 
presented  by  outsiders;  that  they  are 
vindictive  toward  their  critics,  and  that 
rather  than  take  good  advice,  they  are 
guilty  of  gambling  with  other  people's 
lives.  Mrs.  Baylor,  behaving  all  too  gent- 
ly in  the  face  of  provocation,  emphasizes 
firmly  the  fundamentals  in  child-placing; 
challenges  threadbare  principles  and  out- 
worn practices,  and  makes  a  number  of 
effective  and  telling  points  on  behalf  of 
social  work  and  social  workers.  "The  Re- 
habilitation of  Children"  is  really  a  two- 
in-one  book  and  should  have  been  sepa- 
rated into  two  distinct  parts. 

The  book  is  based  on  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  617  case  records  of  children 
with  foster  family  home  experience.  The 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Association  is  rep- 
resented with  511  cases  and  the  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 


with    106.   The   two   sociological   conclu- 
sions in  brief  are: 

1.  That  there  is  a  direct   relationship 
between    favorable    or    unfavorable     re- 
sponse to   foster  family  care  and  certain 
measurable    factors    such    as    nationality 
and  cultural  background  of  the  parents, 
the  child's  interests,  habits  and  compan- 
ions. Two  factors  said  to  play  important 
roles   in  the  success  or   failure  in   foster 
family  care  are  religiosity  of  the  parents 
and    their    nativity.    Consistent    religious 
observance    and    confirmed    atheism    are 
presented  as  favorable  factors  alike.  It  is 
inconsistency  and  irregularity  of  religious 
observance  of   the  child's   parents   which 
seem  to  have  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
child's  response  to  foster  home  care.  As 
for  nativity,  children  of  southern  Europe 
and  South  America,  and  next,  children  of 
American  and  Canadian  parents  make  the 
poorest  showing;  children  of  Asiatic  par- 
ents the  best.  One  may  question  nativity, 
however,  as  a  measurable  factor  in  foster 
home   adjustment.   In   Boston   it  may  be 
the  south  European,  in   Philadelphia  the 
Negro,  in  Chicago  the  Pole,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  the  Asiatic.  The  experience  of 
one    city    and    of    one    agency    is    hardly 
broad  enough  for  a  general  deduction. 

2.  That  for  social  work  to  purge  and 
save  itself  from  waste,   recklessness  and 
hit-and-miss  practices,  it  must  adopt  the 
prognostic  or   prediction   table.   A  whole 
array  of  arguments  are  used  in  support 
of  this  proposal,  among  them:  "It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  successful 
insurance    organizations    guided    by    life 
tables  follow  the  same  principle  of  selec- 
tion of  risks."  Herein  lies  the  fundamen- 
tal  difference   in   approach.    Social   work 
attempts  to  meet  human  needs  regardless 
of  risk.  The  greater  the  human  need  the 
greater  the  responsibility  of  social  work 
toward  meeting  it.  Social  work  must  take 
risks  and  its  approach  must  be  based  on 
the    adage,    "While    there's    life,    there's 
hope." 

The  use  of  prediction  tables  by  social 
agencies  may  do  no  harm  except  to  en- 
courage superficiality  and  short-cut  meth- 
ods in  place  of  thoroughgoing  social  case 
studies,  but  they  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  essential.  There  is  not  a  case  worker 
worth  his  salt  who  cannot  prognosticate 
the  probable  outcome  of  a  case  on  the 
basis  of  a  good  social  case  study.  What 
social  work  needs  most  at  the  present 
time  is  not  prognostic  tables  but  better 
knowledge  and  greater  understanding  in 
connection  with  diagnosis  and  treatment; 
and  the  prognostic  table  does  not  throw 
much  light  on  either. 

All  the  cases  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Association  which  were  included  in  this 
study  had  also  been  evaluated  by  the 


clinical  method  by  the  staff  of  the  agency 
and  "the  two  methods  when  applied  to 
identical  cases  resulted  in  the  same  evalu- 
ation in  95.2  percent  of  the  cases."  This 
certainly  does  not  indicate  a  large  margin 
of  error  or  hit-and-miss  on  the  part  of  the 
social  case  work  method  even  if  we  con- 
cede complete  accuracy  to  the  sociological 
method. 

In  the  post-treatment  study  it  was 
found  that  67.4  percent  of  all  children  lo- 
cated had  made  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation:  in  de- 
tail— health  problems,  88.5  percent;  de- 
pendents, 84  percent;  behavior  problems, 
better  than  50  percent;  and  delinquents, 
42.5  percent.  The  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
showing  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  encour- 
aging. 

The  chapter  on  the  psychiatric  approach 
in  children's  work  should  be  quite  valu- 
able to  students  of  child  placing  work, 
although  it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  the 
separation  of  aims  and  methods  of  psychi- 
atric case  work  from  those  of  ordinary 
case  work. 

The  social  case  work  side,  even  though 
overshadowed  by  the  sociological  dis- 
course, is  well  presented.  Mrs.  Baylor, 
with  her  rich  experience  in  child  placing, 
knows  the  hazards  and  uncertainties  of 
foster  care  of  children.  And  she  is  on 
solid  ground  when  she  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  conserving  the  child's  own 
family;  the  importance  of  competent  staff; 
a  manageable  case  load ;  better  control  by 
the  child  placing  agency  of  the  total  case 
work  situation  including  the  child's  fam- 
ily; the  importance  of  continuity  of  su- 
pervision and  relationship  between  work- 
er and  child;  the  great  importance  of 
community  resources  and  attitudes  both 
constructive  and  destructive  in  connection 
with  child  care  and  development. 

JACOB  KEPECS 
Jewish  Children's  Bureau  of  Chicago 

Social  Transition 

CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN*  THE 
SOUTHERN  TEXTILE  STATES,  by  Eliza- 
beth H.  Davidson.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  302  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Surrey 
Midnwnthly. 

f~^  URRENT  effort  to  establish  effec- 
^^  tual  minimum  wage  regulation  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  South.  There,  in 
days  within  the  memory  of  a  number  of 
living  people,  nearly  one  third  of  the  op- 
eratives were  children  ten  to  fifteen  years 
old,  receiving  sometimes  as  little  as  10 
to  20  cents  a  day.  But  now,  though  the 
struggle  to  make  wage-hour  laws  work 
is  still  in  progress,  there  exists  a  weight 
of  public  opinion  against  child  labor 
which  is  part  of  a  general  feeling  for 
welfare  in  all  its  aspects. 

This  growth,  as  Miss  Davidson  points 
out,  has  been  linked  with  other  move- 
ments and  objectives,  with  the  gradual 
awakening  of  social  consciousness  that 


has  enveloped  and  challenged  the  old 
rugged  individualism  and  exploitation  of 
the  eighties.  It  has  gone  hand  in  hand, 
for  example,  with  the  movement  for 
public  education,  and  the  trend  toward 
promoting  health  service,  recreational 
activities,  and  the  proper  care  of  depend- 
ent children. 

Miss  Davidson's  careful  record  of 
child  labor  legislation  in  this  one  area 
shows  that  there  was  need  of  heroism 
and  consecration  at  the  start.  There  was 
no  widespread  demand  for  reform  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  in  Alabama 
in  1886 — on  the  other  hand,  a  strong 
oppositio'n  by  powerful  vested  interests 
fought  every  step,  crying  out  alarm  lest 
"infant  industry"  be  blasted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  too  high  wages,  invoking 
individual  liberty,  damning  reformers  as 
agents  of  the  hostile  North  and  East 
come  to  thwart  southern  enterprise.  The 
same  outcry  is  heard  today  in  the  demand 
for  southern  wage  differentials. 

The   volume    is    an   impressive    record 
of  a  period  of  social  transition,  exhaus- 
tively documented. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  TARLETON  COLLIER 

Wage  Fixing  by  Authority 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE:  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
SURVEY.  International  Labour  Office.  257  pp. 
Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'"TpHIS  complex  analysis  of  experiences 
in  the  fixing  and  administration  of 
wage  rates  by  agencies,  other  than  those 
of  employers  and  employes  directly  con- 
cerned, assists  in  throwing  light  on  new 
types  of  economic  adjustments  intended 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  those  mem- 
bers of  society  least  capable  of  maintain- 
ing wholesome  standards  of  living.  The 
study  is  confined  to  "wage  fixing  by  au- 
thority." This  brings  within  its  scope  the 
compulsory  decrees  of  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  but  omits  the  fair 
wage  clauses  of  public  contracts  and  ap- 
prentice regulations.  Less  than  half  the 
countries  having  minimum  wage  laws  are 
covered,  but  those  selected — Australia, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Peru  and 
the  United  States — because  of  long  ex- 
perience, extensive  scope  of  legislation  or 
varied  economic  backgrounds,  make  pos- 
sible an  enlightening  appraisal  of  these 
newer  plans  of  wage  adjustments.  The 
International  Labour  Office  expects  to 
follow  this  report  with  studies  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  in  other  countries 
and  with  a  survey  of  principles  and  ad- 
ministrative policies. 

Modern  minimum  wage  laws  have  va- 
ried antecedents:  Early  fair  wage  con- 
tracts for  public  works  often  suggested 
mandatory  legislation;  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrial nations  sought  remedies  for  the 
intolerable  exploitation  of  home  work- 
ers; New  Zealand  and  Australia  could 
not  make  their  compulsory  conciliation 
and  arbitration  laws  effective  without 


means  for  the  general  enforcement  of 
wage  agreements  between  organized 
groups  of  employers  and  employes;  Peru 
and  Australia  have  legislated  to  protect 
aboriginal  laborers.  The  public  learned 
during  the  World  War  of  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  planning  and  centralized 
control.  The  depression  of  1930-1933 
brought  demands  for  legislative  remedies, 
resulting  in  the  rapid  increase  of  mini- 
mum wage  laws  by  which  it  was  hoped 
to  protect  the  workers'  standard  of 
living.  It  has  been  a  haphazard  develop- 
ment without  the  guidance  of  clearly 
defined  principles  or  policies,  but  the 
movement  has  been  democratic  both  in  its 
aims  and  in  the  methods  devised  for  fix- 
ing wage  rates. 

The  present  report,  with  its  full  lists 
of  references  and  analytical  index,  sup- 
plies in  clearly  organized  form  the  com- 
plex details  of  the  experiences  of  nine 
countries  in  dealing  with  such  difficult 
problems  as  basic  wages  and  their  modifi- 
cations, the  size  of  the  workingman's 
family  for  which  wage  allowance  should 
be  made,  variations  which  should  be 
made  for  differences  in  skill  or  for  those 
who  are  handicapped,  methods  of  adjust- 
ment to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
extent  of  allowances  for  the  conditions 
of  the  business  or  for  the  general  eco- 
nomic state  of  the  country,  the  adjust- 
ment of  conflicting  jurisdictions,  the  types 
of  records  needed  for  enforcement  and 
numerous  other  intricate  questions  of 
scope  and  administration.  These  complex 
problems  must  be  dealt  with  when  fixing 
wages  for  home,  factory  and  maritime 
workers,  as  well  as  for  laborers  in  mines, 
transportation  and  agriculture.  At  pres- 
ent judges  and  administrators  are  guided 
chiefly  by  common  sense  and  local  experi- 
ences, but  this  and  subsequent  reports 
and  conferences  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  may  lessen  confusion  and 
standardize  procedures. 
Brookline,  Mass.  LUCILE  EAVES 

Neighbors  on  the  North 

THE  JAPANESE  CANADIANS,  by  Charles  H. 
Young  and  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  with  a  second 
part  on  Oriental  standards  of  living,  by  W.  A. 
Carrothers.  University  of  Toronto  Press,  To- 
ronto. 295  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

'"TpRACING  the  pattern  of  Japanese 
participation  in  the  social,  economic 
and  political  life  of  Canada,  the  Young- 
Reid  study  centers  in  British  Columbia 
where  over  95  percent  of  the  Japanese 
population  lives  and  where  the  provincial 
government  is  "muddling  through"  the 
adjustment  of  white-Oriental  relations. 
Its  companion  piece,  the  Carrothers 
study,  uses  government  tables  and  cryptic 
analysis  in  discussing  the  living  stand- 
ards of  Orientals,  particularly  the  im- 
migrant and  second-generation  Chinese, 
in  Canada. 

As  a  clear  though  not  complete  expo- 
sition of  the  status  of  Orientals  in  Can- 
ada, "The  Japanese  Canadians"  also 


sheds  light  on  the  difficulties  attending 
the  presence  of  Oriental  minorities  in 
the  United  States  and  in  South  America. 
The  Canada-Japan  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" is  often  cited  as  an  effective  and 
inoffensive  means  of  limiting  immigration 
from  Japan.  The  Young-Reid  study, 
however,  raises  the  question  whether  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  is  not  frustrated 
at  the  Canadian  end  by  an  internal  pol- 
icy which  denies  the  franchise  to  second- 
generation  Orientals  and  excludes  them 
from  industries  which  in  some  cases 
their  fathers  helped  to  found  and  de- 
velop. 

Mr.  Young  and  Mrs.  Reid  explode 
popular  myths  that  because  of  their 
birthrate  the  Japanese  threaten  to  over- 
run the  Dominion,  that  their  low  stand- 
ard of  living  makes  them  permanently 
unfair  competitors  in  the  Canadian  labor 
market,  and  that  their  social  organiza- 
tions are  directed  against  the  interests 
of  the  Dominion.  Quite  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors,  the  Japanese 
Canadians  have  a  commendable  record 
in  virtually  every  phase  of  social  and  . 
economic  activity.  Restrictions  against 
them  have  been  a  political  football,  a 
crusade,  or  an  economic  defense  measure, 
at  various  times  and  with  different 
groups.  A  quota  system  of  employment  is 
suggested  as  a  possible  means  of  allay- 
ing the  fear  of  Japanese  domination  of 
the  labor  market;  but  the  authors  hold 
out  little  hope  that  irrationality  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Japanese  Canadian  can 
be  easily  corrected.  JOHN  H.  OAKIE 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
San  Francisco 

Facts  About  Prisons 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  SYSTEM,  by  Fred 
E.  Haynes.  McGraw-Hill.  377  pp.  Price  $4 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

JUST  as  correct  diagnosis  must  precede 
wise  therapy,  so  careful  clinical  obser- 
vation must  come  before  sound  diagnosis. 
This  simple  rule  of  the  modern  physician 
indicates  the  value  of  Professor  Haynes' 
book — a  value  far  greater  than  that  of 
many  more  original  and  more  scholarly 
treatises. 

Drawing  freely  upon  published  reports 
of  the  American  Prison  Association,  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  the 
Osborne  Association,  and  Prison  Indus- 
tries Reorganization  Administration,  the 
author  has  assembled  in  comprehensive 
and  accessible  form  a  mass  of  material 
that  every  student  of  American  penology 
may  use.  Those  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  future,  those  who  want  to  help  cor- 
rect our  costliest  and  most  tragic  social 
failure,  will  find  in  this  single  volume 
reliable  information  that  heretofore  has 
been  available  only  after  elaborate  and 
painstaking  search. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  inmate  par- 
ticipation in  prison  management  are  es- 
pecially valuable.  Much  .  misinformation 
is  current  regarding  the  successes,  the 
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failures,  and  the  wise  limitations  devel- 
oped by  experience  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant device.  Professor  Haynes  deals 
with  the  subject  objectively,  marshaling 
evidence  which  should  be  most  helpful 
to  anyone  purposing  further  experiment 
in  this  direction.  Similarly,  his  chapter 
on  classification  of  prisoners  throws  a 
clear  light  on  a  subject  that  suffers  from 
over-simplification  at  the  hands  of  those 
without  experience,  and  often  seems  im- 
possibly complex  and  baffling  when  pre- 
sented by  experts. 

Probably  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  book  is  the  last  chapter,  somewhat 
sensationally  captioned  "Abolition  of  the 
Prison  System."  Here  the  author  dis- 
cusses sympathetically  and  intelligently 
the  devices  of  probation  and  parole,  the 
development  of  road  camps,  prison 
farms,  and  similar  modern  substitutes 
for  the  traditional  maximum-security 
fortress-prison.  Many  American  readers, 
trained  to  think  that  British  justice  com- 
bines rigorous  execution  of  harshly  re- 
pressive criminal  law  with  a  "treat-'em- 
rough"  method  of  controlling  prisoners, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  Eng- 
land immense  strides  in  another  direc- 
tion have  been  taken  with  astonishingly 
good  results.  "Thirty  prisons  have  been 
closed  since  1900,  and  the  number  of 
prisoners  during  the  same  period  has 
fallen  from  153,000  to  47,000  in  1935." 
I  may  add  that  the  new  criminal  jus- 
tice bill  no\v  pending  for  passage  in  Par- 
liament will  carry  still  farther  what  we 
should  regard  as  truly  revolutionary  re- 
forms, and  that  the  British  have  learned 
that  society  must  "abandon  the  supersti- 
tion that  loss  of  liberty  makes  people 
fit  for  liberty."  JOSEPH  N.  ULMAN 

Judge,  Supreme  Bench  af  Baltimore  City 

Criminology  for  Social  Workers 

CAUSES  OF  CRIME:  BIOLOGICAL  THEORIES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  1800-1915.  by  Arthur  E. 
Fink.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  309  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TpHIS  book  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  written  interestingly,  the  subject 
is  well  covered  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  is  excellent. 

It  can  particularly  be  recommended  to 
those  who  work  in  social  fields  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  criminology  or  psy- 
chiatry, but  who  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  modern  approaches  to  the 
treatment  of  crime. 

In  direct  and  non-technical  language, 
it  presents  the  problems  that  psychiatrists 
and  those  in  allied  professions  face  when 
they  attempt  to  be  useful  to  the  legal  and 
penal  authorities  in  the  treatment  of  the 
potential  or  actual  criminal. 

The  historical  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  the  various  factors  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  criminal  are  most  practical  as 
is  the  chapter  arrangement.  Noteworthy 
is  the  excellent  evaluation  of  the  con- 
tributions made  in  the  early  books  of  Dr. 
William  Healy  to  the  clarification  of  the 


confused  thinking  and  terminology  of  the 
early  period. 

This  book  represents  reading  suitable 
not  only  for  the  scientist  or  social  work- 
er casually  interested  in  the  subject.  Its 
condensed  historical  presentation  makes 
it  a  book  that  the  most  experienced  also 
will  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

However,  its  greatest  audience  should 
be  among  social  workers,  for  whose 
"must"  list  it  is  recommended. 

SAMUEL  W.  HARTWELL,  M.D. 
Child  Guidance  Laboratory 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lucky    Families 

THE  FAMILY  MEETS  THE  DEPRESSION, 
by  Wincna  L.  Morgan.  University  of  Minne- 
sota PrefS.  124  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

npHE  reviewer  questions  the  accuracy 
of  this  title,  for  the  book  is  not  a 
study  of  average  American  families  but 
of  a  very  select  group  of  331  families. 
While  the  families  described  are  "nor- 
mal" they  are  certainly  not  typical  nor 
average.  Furthermore,  they  seem  to  have 
passed  by  the  depression  rather  than  to 
have  met  it. 

Miss  Morgan's  study  was  based  on 
information  secured  in  1933  from  fam- 
ilies who  previously  had  answered  ques- 
tionnaires submitted  to  them  in  1927  by 
Ruth  Lindquist  in  a  study  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association.  The  present  work  is 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  extent  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
this  six-year  interval,  presumably  be- 
cause of  the  depression.  However,  many 
matters  are  discussed  that  seem  to  be  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  depression: 
for  example,  the  financial  arrangements 
between  husband  and  wife,  feeding  and 
other  child  care  problems,  the  effect  of 
time  on  the  relations  between  husband 
and  wife. 

Prior  to  the  depression  somewhat  less 
than  half  of  the  families  in  this  group 
received  incomes  of  $3500  a  year  and 
over.  In  1933  only  31  percent  remained 
in  this  class.  Practically  all  the  mothers 
were  college  graduates  with  home  eco- 
nomics training,  and  close  to  90  percent 
of  the  fathers  were  also  college  gradu- 
ates. Only  one  percent  of  the  marriages 
during  this  six-year  interval  resulted  in 
separation  or  divorce.  Two  thirds  of  the 
families  owned  their  homes.  Two  thirds 
were  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  or 
in  business. 

Unemployment  touched  the  group  but 
lightly.  At  the  time  of  the  study  only  1.8 
percent  were  actually  unemployed  and 
only  4.5  percent  were  unemployed  at 
any  time  during  the  six-year  period. 
However,  almost  half  of  the  families 
had  to  face  a  decrease  in  income  in 
1933;  about  a  third  recorded  no  change, 
and  11  percent  enjoyed  a  higher  income. 
The  depression  seemed  to  have  left  these 
families  in  pretty  much  the  same  situa- 


tion as  they  were  found  in  the  1927 
study. 

There  were  no  sacrifices  of  insur- 
ance nor  of  homes  nor  of  hired  help  in 
the  home.  There  was  apparently  no  need 
for  any  drastic  decrease  in  entertain- 
ment, in  recreation  nor  vacations.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  families  stated  that  the 
depression  had  had  no  particular  effect 
on  family  relations.  Forty  percent  felt 
that  it  had  helped  to  bring  the  family 
more  closely  together,  and  almost  a  third 
felt  that  they  had  been  able  to  arrive  at 
better  standards  of  value.  Only  9  per- 
cent felt  that  the  depression  had  had  un- 
favorable effects. 

A  homogeneous  group  such  as  this, 
well  above  the  average  in  education,  cul- 
ture and  tastes,  was  apparently  highly 
successful  in  weathering  the  storms  of 
the  depression  years.  Although  a  third 
of  the  families  indicated  that  they  were 
unable,  for  financial  reasons,  to  have 
more  children,  on  the  whole  they  report 
fewer  sources  of  worry  and  friction  in 
1933.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  "They 
had  little  worries  rather  than  major 
ones."  Happy  group,  which  had  more 
occasion  to  worry  over  church  or  club 
activities  than  how  to  meet  the  next 
month's  food  bill! 

This  study,  which  is  intended  largely 
for  students  of  home  economics,  will  im- 
press the  social  worker  as  somewhat  less 
vital  than  the  one  published  last  year  by 
Cavan  and  Ranck,  entitled  "The  Fam- 
ily and  the  Depression."  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  read  the  record  of  a  group 
of  families  which  was  not  subjected  to 
the  havoc  which  the  past  decade  has 
wrought.  The  book  contains  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  complete  bibliography  on 
family  life.  BENJAMIN  GLASSBERG 

Superintendent  Department  of  Outdoor 
Relief,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Scientific  Method 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKER:  A  STATISTICAL 
STUDY  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY,  by 
T.  N.  Whitehead.  Harvard  University  Press. 
2  vols.  265  and  172  pp.  Price  $5  the  set  post- 
paid of  Survey  Midniwtlify. 

'  I  (HE  Western  Electric  Company's  re- 
search in  the  attitudes  and  reactions 
of  various  groups  of  workers  is  well 
known  pioneering  in  the  adaptation  of 
scientific  methods  to  a  study  of  human 
relations  in  industry.  The  several  experi- 
ments which  were  carried  on  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  have  been  described  briefly 
in  earlier  publications.  "The  Industrial 
Worker,"  dealing  with  one  experiment 
only — the  Relay  Test  Group — describes 
in  precise  detail  the  setting  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  recording  of  data,  and 
statistical  methods  used  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  findings.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  the  set  consists  entirely  of  the 
statistical  findings  upon  which  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  first  volume  are  based. 

Professor  Whitehead's  careful  report- 
ing of  experimental  and  statistical  meth- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Superintendent  —  children's  institution  —  one 
hundred  children.  Person  experienced  in  ad- 
ministering child  care  program  desired.  Write 
qualifications  to  Mrs.  A.  Marshall  Bell,  Battle 
Ridge  Road,  Oakdale,  Pa. 


National  Jewish  Women's  Organization,  broad 
membership  and  program,  requires  Executive 
Director  immediately.  Must  be  capable  ad- 
ministrator, with  social  vision  and  under- 
standing of  community  problems.  Must  be 
able  to  work  with  professionals  and  volun- 
teers. Challenging  opportunity,  attractive 
salary.  7607  Survey. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Woman  of  background  and  education  wants  in- 
stitutional work  ;  child  care,  supervision.  Ex- 
perience :  case  work,  field  representative  and 
case  consultant ;  personnel  assistant.  Go  any- 
where, prefer  coast  location.  References. 
7602  Survey. 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

Trained  and  experienced  executive  in  field  of 
Settlement,  Community  Center,  Y.W.H. A. .Social 
Service  Bureau,  and  Jewish  Federation  work  in 
the  East,  West  and  South,  is  open  for  posi- 
tion. Changes  made  to  broaden  horizon  of 
social  work.  Capable  of  doing  pioneer  work. 
No  question  of  location.  7603  Survey. 

Woman  of  unusual  ability,  training  and  nine 
years  experience  in  child-caring  institutions, 
wants  administrative  position  in  an  institu- 
tion. 7605  Survey. 

Social  Worker,  alert,  trained  woman,  varied 
experience  with  race,  city  and  rural  problems, 
wishes  position.  Available  now.  7606  Survey. 

Wanted,  by  social  worker,  20  years  in  settle- 
ment, also  gift-shop  tea-house  experience, 
part  time  work  or  maintenance  with  some 
salary.  Connecticut  resident.  Available  any 
time.  7608  Survey. 


PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  BO  West  BO  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches ,  papers.  Re- 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  ttc-  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persona.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED    POSITIONS 
Hen  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our  confidential  system   (hiding  your  identity) 
works     for     you  ;     serves     to      increase     your 
salary ;    promotes    you     for    high-salaried    ex- 
ecutive   positions    at    moderate    cost ;    if    you 
have  earned  $2,600  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for   valuable   information.     No.    43    Executive's 
Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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BINDER  $l.§o 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send    orders   with   payment   to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


ods  is  invaluable  to  persons  concerned 
with  research  in  human  problems  in  in- 
dustry. The  findings  resulting  from  the 
experiment  are  of  consequence  to  a 
much  larger  group  of  employers  who  are 
confronted  with  individual  and  mass  em- 
ploye unrest,  and  to  many  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  the  individual  worker  to  an 
industrial  civilization.  Because  of  the 
possible  broad  interest  in  the  findings, 
one  regrets  that  they  are  not  given  more 
space  and  presented  apart  from  the  de- 
scription of  statistical  methods.  The  em- 
phasis on  methodology  discourages  any 
reader  who  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  research  techniques. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  result 
of  this  microscopic  observation  of  five 
workers  is  the  evidence  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  social  group  affect  work- 
er-productivity to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  physiological  conditions,  when  the 
latter  are  within  what  Professor  White- 
head  calls  "the  comfortable  range."  Oth- 
er findings,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
development,  maintenance  and  modifica- 
tion of  social  attitudes,  are  of  broad  soci- 
ological significance. 

This  book  reveals,  as  none  of  the 
shorter  descriptions  of  the  experiments 
have  done,  the  possible  extension  of  sci- 
entific research  methods  into  human  re- 
lationships with  greatly  increased  under- 


standing of  the  necessary  approaches  to 
a  solution  of  current  industrial  and  so- 
cial ills.  At  the  same  time,  one  fact  in 
particular  demonstrates  the  limits  of 
this  type  of  research  upon  industrial 
problems:  a  complete  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  test  room  near  the  end  of 
the  experiment  was  explained  by  two 
words,  "Laid  off."  HELEN  BAKER 

Industrial  Relations  Section 
Princeton    University 

Truth  About  Sweden 


DEMOCRATIC  SWEDEN,  edited  by  Margaret 
Cole  and  Charles  Smith.  Greystone  Press.  334 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

*~pHIS  cooperative  study  by  members 
*•  of  the  British  New  Fabian  Research 
Bureau  about  the  most  noted  Scandina- 
vian cooperative  commonwealth  is  the 
best  single  volume  about  Sweden  avail- 
able today.  Eighteen  chapters  by  almost 
as  many  authors  treat  in  detail  every 
aspect  of  national  life  under  three  ma- 
jor heads — government  and  politics,  the 
Swedish  economy,  social  conditions  and 
policy.  The  individual  studies  are  strictly 
factual.  Throughout  are  comparisons 
with  British  organization  and  policy 
which  the  American  reader  will  find 
stimulating  to  his  personal  analysis  of 
contrasts  and  similarities  with  his  own 
country,  too. 

The   first   section  includes   not   only   a 
descriptive   and   critical   account   of  gov- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMPNTHI.Y 
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ernmental  organization  and  party  pro- 
grams but  a  careful  analysis  of  trade 
union  structure  and  policies,  budgetary 
and  public  works  programs,  the  banking 
system  and  monetary  policy,  and  inter- 
national relations.  Here  emerges  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  how  government  can  blue- 
print an  integrated  "planned^  economy" 
based  on  control  over  standards  and  prac- 
tices. Swedish  experience  indicates  pretty 
conclusively  that  private  initiative  in  fis- 
cal affairs  works  effectively  within  'the 
framework  of  policy  determined  by  the 
state. 

The  same  generalization  applies  in 
the  economic  sphere.  Despite  the  remark- 
able growth  and  vitality  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  Sweden,  individualistic 
control  of  economic  life  still  predomi- 
nates. But  throughout  the  various  seg- 
ments of  industry  and  trade,  the  state 
sets  the  pattern  of  practice;  the  private 
entrepreneur  works  successfully  within  it. 

Social  aspects  of  Swedish  life  which 
receive  attention  are  especially  the  social 
services,  population  policy,  education,  the 
press,  and  radio.  Whereas  in  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  spheres  much  praise  has 
been  showered  on  this  "middle  way" 
country,  the  report  indicates  that  in  the 
social  field  there  is  no  uniform  "high." 
Some  services  are  excellent,  but  there 
are  still  grave  deficiencies.  Population  is 
declining,  and  abortion  is  frequent.  Edu- 
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National  Red  Cross 

Foundations 

THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered    through     National    Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices    in    San    Francisco,    St.     Louis     and 
Washington,    D.    C.     There    are    3711    local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services    of    the    Red    Cross    are:     Disaster 
Relief,   Civilian   Relief.    First   Aid    and    Life 
Saving,   Home   and    Farm   Accident    Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,    Junior    Red    Cross,    Nursing    Service, 

Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.—  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include  :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 

Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

Social  Agencies? 

Industrial   Democracy 

If  not  — 
why  not? 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 

LEAGUE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of      democracy      in      industry     through      its 
pamphlet,  research  and   lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.    Ex- 
ecutive   Directors,    Harry    W.    Laidler    and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 

Rates   are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 

tion,  Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 

cation  at  the  university  level  is  still  the 
prerogative  of  the  well-to-do;  very  little 
provision  for  subsidizing  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  has  been  projected. 
The  press  is  becoming,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, big-business  minded;  the  govern- 
ment-controlled radio  does  not  present 
any  conspicuous  excellences,  except  in  a 
few  educational  features. 

This  study  of  Sweden  is  an  important 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  what 
democracy  means  in  practice.  Were  de 
Tocqueville  alive  today,  he  might  very 
well  have  chosen  Sweden  rather  than 
America  for  his  study. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 

New  York 

Children  With  Children 

FAMILIAL  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS,  by  Clara 
Harrison  Town.  Foster  &  Stewart.  97  pp.  Price 
$2  postpaid  of  Suri'ey  Midmonthly. 

HP  HE  fact  that  feeblemindedness  oc- 
curs repeatedly  in  certain  families 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Town  during  her  experience  as  consult- 
ing psychologist  in  clinics  in  Lincoln, 
111.,  and  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
found  that  in  several  families  with  men- 
tally subnormal  children  the  condition 
had  existed  in  successive  generations. 

In  this  small  volume,  the  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
troversy of  heredity  against  environment 
but  sets  forth  in  tabulated  form  the  his- 
torical, social,  physical  and  behavior  data 
for  each  of  the  141  families  studied. 
Briefly  and  succinctly,  much  factual  ma- 
terial is  presented  to  show  that  the  fee- 
bleminded are  producing  feebleminded 


the  wisest  of  mothers.  "Children,"  to 
quote  the  author,  "sicken  and  starve  be- 
cause their  mothers  are  incapable  of  pre- 
paring their  food  properly;  babies  die 
because  their  feebleminded  mothers  do 
not  see  that  they  are  ill;  suffering,  squal- 
or and  starvation  of  body  and  spirit 
prevail  in  these  families." 

Beginning  with  the  family  least  af- 
fected with  feeblemindedness  and  its  ac- 
companying ills,  Dr.  Town  analyzes 
each  family  presented,  introducing  with 
cumulative  effect,  family  history  after 
family  history  revealing  the  dire  and 
manifold  difficulties  traceable  to  their 
subnormal  mental  state. 

These  illustrations  show,  to  both  the 
reader's  and  the  author's  distress,  how 
syphilitic,  feebleminded  parents,  still  in 
the  child-bearing  period,  are  allowed  to 
remain  at  large,  a  distinct  menace  to 
the  community. 

Dr.  Town  makes  a  very  ardent  plea 
that  all  public-spirited  persons  become 
cognizant  of  the  social  implications  re- 
vealed by  her  study  of  familial  feeble- 
mindedness. It  is  possible  that  because 
of  a  desire  to  further  individual  free- 
dom we  may  be  aiding  and  abetting  the 
procreation  of  the  hopelessly  helpless. 
The  book  is  challenging  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  the  human  race. 

EMILY  THORP  BURR 
Vocational  Adjustment   Bureau 

Up  from  the  Cradle 

EDUCATION  OF  YOUR  CHILD,  by  John 
Louis  Horn.  Stanford  University  Press.  208 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


The  nursery  school  and  kindergarten 
are  briefly  dispatched,  the  former  with 
"no  definitely  formulated  outcomes 
looked  for.  .  .  ."  For  the  kindergarten 
there  are  check  lists  for  general  out- 
comes, for  specific  standards  for  reading 
readiness,  and  for  formal  instruction  in 
numbers  to  be  used  by  parents  in  judging 
children's  progress. 

Standards  are  given  for  checking  chil- 
dren at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  elementary  grades  which,  according 
to  the  author,  "are  devoted  to  mastering 
the  basic  skills.  .  .  ."  Even  character 
development  is  reduced  to  habit  forma- 
tion and  habits  are  listed  so  that  parents 
may  check.  Nor  is  any  caution  sounded 
about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these 
check  lists  for  all  children  by  all  par- 
ents. The  only  individual  differences  in 
children  stressed  by  the  author  are  those 
which  are  represented  by  the  I.  Q.  This 
he  staunchly  maintains  to  be  constant 
throughout  life. 

Standards  become  less  exact  in  the 
section  on  highschool  and  college  since 
the  usual  elective  system  makes  for  less 
"uniformity"  than  in  elementary  school. 
Parents  are  given  a  critical  point  of  view 
about  the  curricula  existing  in  highschool 
and  college  and  some  advice  about  the 
selection  of  higher  education  for  their 
children. 

The  author  goes  on  record  as  opposed 
to  progressive  education.  Yet  he  gives 
only  brief  glimpses  of  what  he  conceives 
progressive  education  to  be.  Many  will 
disagree  with  his  definition.  Many  par- 
ents will  use  this  book  for  sizing  up  their 
children's  progress  in  school  and  for  ad- 


offspring.   Great   care   has   been   exerted      TN   this  book   for   parents   about  school      ministering  remedial  work  at  home.  Yet 
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to  record  only  facts  which  are  supported 
by  credible  and  convincing  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  mothers  who  are  them- 
selves mere  children  mentally  are  rearing 
and  caring  for  children,  many  of  whom 
present  problems  that  might  well  daunt 


education,  emphasis  is  on  school  sub- 
jects and  how  they  should  be  taught  and 
learned.    It   deals   with   the    range    from 
nursery  school  through  college  and  treats 
the    several    subjects    more    in    specific 
detail  than  in  principle. 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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there  will  also  be  those  who  will  want  to 
know  more  of  the  reasons  back  of  edu- 
cational procedures  than  this  brief  book 
gives  them. 

WINIFRED  E.  BAIN 
New  College,  Columbia  University 
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•  Mightier    than    armies    with    banners,    the 
quiet,    undramatic    forces    of    education    are 
the  safeguards  of  freedom,   tolerance,  human 
growth. — BEULAH   AMIDON   in   Over  Here. 

•  Education   is  a    weak   bulwark   for  democ- 
racy if  democracy  can't  deliver  the  goods  in 
the  form  of  jobs,  a  future,  or  just  plain  hope. 
— JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Our  Jobless  Youth: 
a  H'armng. 

•  The  inertia  of  school  systems  today   is  a 
far    more   serious    threat   to   democracy    than 
any  radical  ideas  which  a  few  teachers  may 
cherish. — ORDWAY    TEAD    in    Administration 
and  Freedom. 

•  From  the  first  grade,  whether  he  is  read- 
ing  stories  of  fairy  princesses,   Biblical   char- 
acters,   or    George    Washington,    the    Negro 
child   comes   in   contact  only  with  white   he- 
roes and  heroines. — GOULD  BEECH  m  Schools 
for  a   Minority. 

•  Current    discussions    of    educational    goals 
seem  to  me  to  have  reached  a  stage  of  utter 
confusion.  If  there  appears  any  tendency  at 
all,   it   seems   to   lead   in   the   direction   of   a 
scholastic     department     store.— EDUARD     C. 
LINDEMAN  in  The  Goal  of  American  Educa- 
tion. 

•  The    effective    reason    why    many    leading 
colleges   in   the   United   States   in   the   twen- 
tieth  century   do   not   admit  women   is   that 
the   English   colleges   of   the   fourteenth   and 
fifteenth    centuries    were    designed    to    train 
members  of  a  celibate  profession. — MAX  Mc- 
CONN  in  In  the  Current  of  Modern  Life. 


So  They   Said 


in 
SCHOOLS 

The  Challenge  of  Democracy  to  Education 

Survey   Graphic,   October   1939 

•  To  be  articulate  almost  automatically  des- 
tines  a   young   unmarried   woman   for   teach- 
ing.— JAMES  REID  PARKER  in  The  All-Ameri- 
can  Teacher. 

•  The    real    Battle   of    the    Colleges    is    not 
being  fought  out  in  any  stadium.  The  battle- 
ground is  the  minds  of  the  college  students. — 
JOHN  R.  TUNIS  in  New  Leaven  on  the  Cam- 
pus. 

•  Democratic  republics  started  from  a  faith  in 
the  intellectual  process;  they  do  not  continue 
if  the  faith  and  the   implied  disciplines  dis- 
appear.— SCOTT  BUCHANAN  in  Back  to  First 
Principles. 

•  But  can  patterns   of  forward-looking  edu- 
cation   be    devised,    Butterick    patterns    for 
mass  use  by  the  just  plain  folks  of  our  edu- 
cational    machine? — K.    N.     LLEWELLYN    in 
Yes,  It  Takes  Mass  Production. 

•  The   stimulation   of  youth   to   learning  de- 
mands  sympathy,   vivacity   and   devotion — a 
belief  that  the  task  is  worth  putting  into  it 
all  one's  energies. — WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 
in    Education    Can't    Be    Better    Than    the 
Teachers. 


•  Parents   all    over   the   country   must    learn 
about,   and   insist   upon,   better   schooling   for 
their  children  than  most  of  them  now  receive. 
— MYRON  M.  STEARNS  in  "Subjects"  or  Chil- 
dren. 

•  Adult    conditioning    may    be   sufficient    for 
a    dictatorship;    adult   education,   a   far   more 
complicated  matter,   is  alone  sufficient  for  a 
democracy. — ALVIN  JOHNSON  in   After  School 
and  College. 

•  We  must  prevent  the  first  bending  of  our 
next  generation  twigs  if  we  are  to  have  the 
strength  of  a  broad,  straight  forest  growth. — 
EUNICE  FULLER  BARNARD  in  Before  Reading 
and   Writing. 

•  The  issue  at  last  is  between  learning  and 
indoctrination.   The   difference   is   antipodal — 
between    being    encouraged    and    guided    in 
thinking,    and    being    commanded    what    to 
think,. — JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  in   The  Begin- 
nings and  the  Ends. 

•  Localism,  state  and  district,  is  the  finan- 
cial weakness  of  the  American  public  school 
system:    it  is   the  joker  which  tends  to  turn 
democracy's   noble   talk   of   "equality   of  op- 
portunity" into  a   wry   boast. — FARNSWORTH 
CROWDER  in  Crossroads  Schools. 


•  Probably  the  most  important  single  point 
that  will  have  to  be  understood  if  educational 
needs  of  the  future  are  to  be  met  is  that  the 
schools  alone  cannot  do  the  whole  job,  even  if 
they  become  different  kinds  of  schools. — W. 
CARSON  RYAN  in  Schools  for  Today — and 
Tomorrow. 
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FOOD 
STAMPS 


And  now  the  local  grocer  has 
joined  the  farmer  and  relief  client 
as  another  beneficiary  of  the  sur- 
plus food  program  (see  page  305). 
Above,  the  orange  and  blue  food 
order  stamps  are  put  into  use 
in  Dayton;  left,  entrance  to  the 
stamp  sales  office  in  Rochester 
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1914 -The  American  Red  Cross -1939 


IN  this  fall  of  1939  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been 
called  upon,  as  in  that  of  1914,  to  fulfill  its  humani- 
tarian purpose  of  ameliorating  suffering  due  to  war,  and 
of  serving  as  the  channel  by  which  the  American  people 
may  express  tangibly  their  sympathy  for  the  uncounted 
thousands  of  hapless  civilians  and  refugees  who  were  the 
first  victims  of  the  present  hostilities. 

The  call  of  1939  finds  the  ARC  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  1914  it  had 
about  one  hundred  chapters,  a  membership  of  less  than  20,- 
000  and  a  national  staff  of  only  twenty-five.  In  1939  it  has 
3716  chapters  with  some  7000  branches;  a  membership, 
senior  and  junior,  of  approximately  13,200,000;  a  paid  staff 
of  900  attached  to  the  national  office,  2500  to  chapter  offices. 
It  has  41,500  graduate  nurses  enrolled  in  its  reserve  corps 
and  a  list  of  some  10,000  other  seasoned  professional  work- 
ers, who  could  be  recruited  if  necessary. 

Within  six  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  the 
ARC  had  dispatched  thirteen  units  for  Red  Cross  service 
with  the  armies  of  eight  warring  European  countries — in 
all  42  surgeons  and  150  nurses,  with  complete  surgical 
equipment  and  hospital  supplies. 

In  the  six  weeks  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  the 
ARC  has  accepted  every  request  made  of  it  by  Red  Cross 
societies  in  the  war-stricken  countries,  has  appropriated 
$250,000  for  urgent  needs,  has  mobilized  its  chapters  to 
speed  up  the  production  of  surgical  supplies  and  garments 
for  refugees,  and  has  set  going  services  of  assistance  for 
repatriated  Americans  and  of  inquiry  and  information  for 
Americans  with  relatives  overseas. 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  outbreak,  however, 
have  made  possible  a  more  deliberate  approach  to  actual 
overseas  operations  than  that  of  1914.  Says  Norman  H. 
Davis,  chairman:  "Experience  in  the  last  war  showed  that 
there  was  considerable  confusion  and  duplication  of  effort 
in  administering  American  relief  in  Europe.  We  want  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  a  repetition  of  such  mistakes." 

Accordingly  the  ARC  is  proceeding  carefully  in  for- 
mulating a  war  relief  program  so  that,  as  Mr.  Davis  says, 
".  .  .  every  dollar  will  yield  maximum  service  in  its  mis- 
sion of  mercy." 

The  character  and  extent  of  ARC  relief  work  in  Europe 
will  hinge  largely  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties now  in  Geneva  assessing  the  whole  problem  created  by 
the  war,  particularly  that  of  refugees.  It  will  depend,  too, 
on  the  report  of  the  ARC  delegation  of  three,  headed  by 


Ernest  J.  Swift,  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  foreign  opera- 
tion, which  recently  left  for  Geneva  to  confer  with  sister 
Red  Cross  organizations  on  ways  to  make  the  relief  efforts 
of  neutral  countries  most  effective.  This  delegation  is  espe- 
cially concerned  with  establishing  channels  by  which  help 
can  be  gotten  through  to  those  peoples  who  need  it  most, 
notably  the  civilian  population  of  Poland,  and  the  destitute 
civilian  refugees  in  Rumania,  Lithuania  and  Hungary. 

At  this  writing  the  ARC  has  made  no  announcement  of 
plans  for  a  special  appeal  for  overseas  funds.  The  extent  of 
present  needs  is  known,  but  a  special  appeal,  if  it  is  made, 
probably  will  await  more  information  on  the  possibility  of 
organizing  machinery  for  meeting  them.  At  this  time  the 
use  of  American  personnel  overseas  is  not  contemplated. 
The  regular  Roll  Call  will  open  on  Armistice  Day. 

In  considering  and  framing  its  program  the  ARC  is 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  other  national  agencies 
concerned  with  overseas  work — the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
for  example — with  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
because  of  its  stake  in  maintaining  the  "home  front,"  and 
with  the  Department  of  State  because  of  the  diplomatic 
amenities  necessary  even  when  messengers  of  good  will  deal 
with  nations  at  war. 

By  reason  of  its  purposes  and  special  status  and  because 
it  is  required  by  law  to  submit  its  accounts  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  audit,  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
is  specifically  exempted  from  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  State  governing  the  solicitation  and  col- 
lection of  funds  for  use  in  belligerent  countries.  The  au- 
thority to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  was  con- 
ferred on  the  President  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  in 
May  1937.  On  September  5,  1939  it  was  delegated  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Organiza- 
tions seeking  funds  for  use  in  belligerent  countries  are  re- 
quired to  apply  to  the  Department  of  'State  for  registra- 
tions; to  file  information  covering,  among  other  things, 
their  methods  of  collection  and  distribution ;  and,  if  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  is  granted,  to  file  sworn  financial 
statements  every  month  thereafter.  Some  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  criteria  employed  by  the  department  in  granting  ceri 
tificates,  but  a  statement  is  anticipated  shortly  defining  re- 
quired standards  of  organization  and  operation.  By  this 
control  the  Department  of  State,  acting  for  the  President, 
hopes  to  avoid  "the  considerable  confusion  and  duplication 
of  effort"  that  occurred  when  American  good  will  went  in- 
to action  in  the  war  that  began  in  1914. 
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The  "New"  WPA 

What  It  Is ;  How  It  Works 

By  ELIAS  HUZAR 

Department  of  Government,  Cornell  University 


DURING  the  weeks  since  the  regular  session  of 
Congress  adjourned,  there  have  been  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  WPA,  and  more  changes  are  in 
process.  In  the  cross-fire  of  argument  and  criticism  arising 
out  of  the  reexamination  of  the  rolls,  staff  cuts,  liquidation 
of  projects,  "forced  turnover,"  many  people  are  uncertain 
as  to  what  is  being  done,  and  the  reasons  underlying  the 
reorganization.  In  this  confusion  of  thought  and  under- 
standing, it  might  be  helpful  to  examine  the  WPA  meas- 
ure itself,  as  it  was  enacted  in  June,  and  to  consider  some 
of  the  arguments  put  forward  when  its  provisions  were  in 
debate.  Such  a  review  should  make  clearer  the  present  pic- 
ture of  federal  unemployment  aid  by  means  of  work 
projects. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  Congress  appropriated  nearly 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration to  employ  an  average  of  2,050,000  people 
during  1939-1940,  a  reduction  of  one  third  from  the  two 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  spent  in  1938-1939  for  three 
million  jobs.  WPA  employment  declined  from  about  2,- 
500,000  in  June  1939  to  some  1,660,000  in  September;  it 
is  expected  to  rise  to  2,400,000  in  January,  and  to  fall 
again  to  1,500,000  in  June  1940.  Despite  the  widespread 
belief,  when  WPA  was  launched  in  1935,  that  the  program 
would  provide  jobs  for  all  needy  able-bodied  unemployed, 
Congress  never  has  appropriated  funds  enough  to  give 
work  to  all  employables  on  relief.  Dismissed  workers  with 
exhausted  resources  who  fail  to  find  other  jobs  now  will 
swell  local  relief  rolls  which,  in  June  1939,  already  car- 
ried about  a  million  persons  eligible  for  WPA.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  must  be  spread  over  the  full  year;  but 
since — barring  a  war  boom — "unforeseen  and  unpredictable 
developments"  almost  certainly  will  invalidate  optimistic 
assumptions  of  reemployment,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  in  January  to  vote  additional  funds. 
If  these  appropriations  are  made,  they  will  increase 
WPA  employment  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year, 
though  they  will  have  no  effect  on  the  drastic  cuts  made 
in  the  first  half. 

Under  the  1939  law,  WPA  continues  to  apportion  funds 
among  the  states  at  its  discretion,  since  the  Senate  rejected 
a  House  formula  to  distribute  employment,  45  percent  on 
the  basis  of  population,  45  percent  according  to  unem- 
ployment, 10  percent  "to  meet  unusual  local  conditions." 
A  "scientific  and  humane"  formula  for  this  apportion- 
ment would  be  desirable,  if  only  to  end  charges  of  favor- 
itism to  states  politically  "doubtful."  Population,  how- 
•ever,  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  unemployment,  while  data 
on  the  latter  are  unsatisfactory,  as  is  information  about  the 
financial  resources  of  state  and  local  governments.  And 
agreement  on  weighting  is  difficult  to  secure. 

To  prevent  alleged  "relief  racketeering"  by  some  states 
and  communities,  Congress  has  limited  national  contribu- 
tions in  any  state  to  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
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cost  of  all  non-federal  projects  approved  after  January  1, 
1940.  Sponsors'  contributions  on  some  projects  and  in 
some  communities  may  be  less  than  25  percent,  but  on 
others  they  will  have  to  be  more,  in  order  to  reach  the 
average.  Local  contributions  have  been  increasing  since 
WPA  was  inaugurated  ;  but  participation  has  varied  wide- 
ly among  states,  from  12  percent  in  Ohio  to  nearly  38  per- 
cent in  Nevada  for  the  period  July  1,  1938,  through  April 
30,  1939,  during  which  the  national  average  was  18.9  per- 
cent. Industrial  states,  with  heavy  unemployment  and  high 
wage  rates  which  reduce  the  ratio  of  sponsors'  contributions 
to  total  costs,  are  hardest  hit  among  the  thirty  or  so  states 
which  must  contribute  more  than  they  did  during  the  pe- 
riod cited.  Some  flexibility  is  permitted,  however,  by  WPA 
authority  to  use  up  to  $7  per  man  per  month  for  purposes 
other  than  relief  wages,  all  of  which  are  paid  from  national 
funds. 

/^'HARGES  of  political  abuse  of  WPA  continue  to  be 
^^  made,  though  they  are  fewer  than  in  past  (or  next) 
election  years.  Congress,  skeptical  of  self-scrutiny  by  WPA 
officials  who  "found  themselves  'not  guilty,'  "  managed 
to  curtail  "politics"  considerably,  but  failed  to  bring  WPA 
under  the  merit  system.  It  rejected  the  recommendations 
of  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  WPA  commissioner,  for  pass 
examinations  for  present  staff  members,  and  open  com- 
petitive tests  for  new  ones;  and  it  reenacted  requirements 
that  the  Senate  should  approve  appointments  of  adminis- 
trators receiving  $5000  or  more  a  year,  and  that  admin- 
istrative and  advisory  appointees  should  be  bona  fide  citi- 
zens of  the  state  in  which  they  are  employed,  "so  far  as 
not  inconsistent  with  efficient  administration."  Congres- 
sional concern  with  "subversion"  resulted  in  a  provision 
which  required  supervisory  employes  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  administrative  employes  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  another  which  forbids  payment  of  a  salary  to 
anyone — administrator  or  relief  recipient- — who  advocates 
or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  which  advocates  over- 
throw of  the  government  through  force  or  violence. 

The  functions  of  intake  and  certification  continue  to 
be  performed  mainly  by  local  public  welfare  agencies  to 
which  WPA  has  delegated  authority.  It  may  refuse  such 
certifications  and  supersede  local  agencies  as  it  has  done  in 
five  states,  as  well  as  supplement  their  work  as  it  has  in  sev- 
eral others.  WPA  exercises  a  further  check  in  carrying  out 
a  new  legislative  mandate  to  make  periodic  investigations  to 
eliminate  from  its  rolls  those  not  in  actual  need,  each  case 
to  be  reviewed  not  less  frequently  than  once  every  six 
months. 

Although  the  ratio  of  overhead  to  total  costs  tends  to 
increase  as  the  number  of  relief  cases  decreases,  Congress 
limited  administrative  expenses  to  $50  million,  about  3.4 
percent,  compared  with  about  $73  million,  or  3.3  percent, 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  But  while  new  duties,  notably 
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periodic  review  of  need,  are  imposed  on  WPA,  reduced 
funds  require  the  dismissal  of  about  12,500  of  the  33,000 
administrative  employes  who  were  on  WPA  payrolls  last 
June.  The  danger  of  impaired  efficiency  is  obvious  and  al- 
ready has  been  demonstrated. 

Certain  restrictions  and  priorities  are  established  by  law 
for  WPA  employment.  Preference  now  must  be  determined, 
"as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs." 
Where  "needs"  are  the  same,  employment  goes  first  to 
needy  citizen  war  veterans,  and  then  to  "other  American 
citizens,  Indians,  and  other  persons  owing  allegiance." 
Aliens  continue  to  be  ineligible.  Colonel  Harrington  has 
objected  that  the  "relative  needs"  provision  is  "very  diffi- 
cult to  administer"  because  review  of  relief  rolls  is  neces- 
sary before  expanding  or  contracting  employment ;  because 
a  formula  of  need  is  difficult  to  devise ;  because  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  workers  changes  continually ;  and  because 
project  operations  suffer  from  dismissal  of  key  workers 
whose  distress  may  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  less  important 
employes.  The  Senate  rejected  a  WPA-supported  proposal 
to  bar  from  the  rolls  any  persons  eligible  for  social  secur- 
ity benefits  for  which  funds  are  available.  WPA  wants  to 
use  its  limited  funds  for  the  able-bodied  unemployed.  It  does 
not  accept  applicants  who  receive  social  security  benefits, 
and  it  believes  that  to  take  those  eligible  for  them  retards 
enactment  of  state  social  security  legislation.  The  difficulty 
remains,  however,  that  work  relief  wages  are  higher  than 
social  security  benefits,  and  the  90,000  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children  and  the  43,000  workers  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  on  WPA  rolls  (June  1939)  are  reluctant  to 
move  to  the  lower  level. 

Approximately  a  million  people  certified  in  June  1939 
as  eligible  for  work  relief  have  been  compelled  by  insufficient 
WPA  funds  to  remain  on  local  relief  rolls  where  bene- 
fits are  smaller  than  relief  wages.  At  the  same  time,  16.7 
percent  of  WPA  workers  in  March  and  April  1939  had 
been  on  the  rolls  over  three  years,  and  30  percent  over  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  average  duration  of  relief  employment 
for  all  WPA  employes  was  12.5  months.  Of  those  on  the 
rolls  for  eighteen  months  or  more,  differences  among  states 
ranged  from  12.2  percent  in  Maine  to  52.2  percent  in  New 
York.  A  larger  proportion  of  old  than  young,  of  urban 
than  of  rural,  of  white  collar  than  of  construction,  and 
of  women  than  of  men  workers,  have  been  employed  for 
long  periods. 

TO  "unfreeze  career  workers"  and  to  "give  other  peo- 
ple a  chance"  without  voting  more  funds,  Congress  es- 
tablished a  system  of  rotation.  Anyone  who  has  been  on 
WPA  more  than  eighteen  months  must  be  removed,  veter- 
ans only  excepted.  If  after  thirty  days  he  is  certified  as  still 
in  need  of  relief,  he  becomes  eligible  for,  but  is  not  auto- 
matically given,  reemployment.  He  must  wait  for  vacancies 
created  either  by  further  removals  under  this  provision,  or 
by  relief  workers  who  have  obtained  private  employment. 
However,  the  reduction  of  the  WPA  program  by  a  million 
jobs  cancels  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  openings.  Many 
critics  consider  this  forced  turnover  unjustified  because 
most  WPA  workers  are  willing  to  take  private  employment, 
as  an  average  monthly  turnover  of  125,000  between  July 
1938  and  April  1939  demonstrates,  and  because  arbitrary 
dismissals  disrupt  project  operations.  Further,  the  provision 
is  held  to  be  inhumane  because  it  provides  only  the  veterans' 
exception,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  availability  of  pri- 
vate employment,  of  need,  of  dependence,  of  local  relief 


funds,  or  of  the  presence  on  direct  relief  of  eligibles  to  re- 
place the  more  than  700,000  workers  who  already  have 
been  dismissed. 

Although  Colonel  Harrington  testified  that  buildings 
were  among  the  most  useful  and  efficient  projects,  and 
Mayor  La  Guardia  of  New  York  predicted  that  cities 
would  be  compelled  "to  go  back  to  leaf  raking,  or  creat- 
ing artificial  projects,"  legislators  seeking  larger  local  con- 
tributions, unions  demanding  employment  for  members 
not  on  relief,  and  contractors  opposed  to  WPA  construc- 
tion, succeeded  in  limiting  federal  contributions  for  local 
building  projects  to  $52,000 — a  provision  which  will  not 
relieve  the  national  treasury  greatly  since  non-labor  ex- 
penditures already  are  limited  by  law.  The  Federal  Thea- 
ter Project,  which  employed  about  7100  people,  has  been 
abolished.  Its  officials  promised  improvements  in  its  admin- 
istration, drama  critics  praised  its  productions,  and  actors 
applauded  development  of  popular  interest  in  the  stage,  but 
Congress  thought  the  project  was  "subversive"  and  too  ex- 
pensive. State  agencies  have  been  found  to  sponsor  most 
of  the  music,  writing,  art,  and  historical  records  projects, 
which  in  June  employed  about  25,000  workers.  Funds  may 
not  be  used  as  heretofore  to  operate  projects  sponsored 
solely  by  WPA. 

A;L  relief  employes  of  WPA  now  must  work  a  standard 
month  of  130  hours.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
including  permission  to  reduce  hours  and  earnings  of  work- 
ers without  dependents.  Colonel  Harrington  believes  that 
efficiency  is  increased  by  this  provision,  since  the  previous 
practice  of  having  men  of  different  skills  work  different 
numbers  of  hours  at  prevailing  rates  of  pay  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  stagger  operations  effectively.  The  administrator 
also  believes  that  relief  employes  will  be  stimulated  to  seek 
better  paying  private  employment  and  that  "chiseling"  will 
be  reduced,  because  skilled  workers  now  must  work  full 
time  instead  of  being  free  part  of  the  month  for  private 
employment,  perhaps  at  substandard  wages  which  depress 
the  pay  of  non-relief  workers.  WPA  has  discharged  em- 
ployes who  refused  to  work  under  this  provision  which,  they 
argued,  required  them  to  accept  rates  of  pay  below  union 
scales  in  private  employment.  Local  officials  are  disturbed, 
also,  'because,  with  federal  non-labor  costs  limited,  the  in- 
crease in  man  hours  worked  per  month  will  increase  the 
demand  for  materials,  the  costs  of  which  must  be  met  by 
local  treasuries.  Without  adequate  materials  the  quality 
of  projects  or  the  productivity  of  workers  will  decline. 

One  final  important  change  under  the  new  WPA  law 
is  the  requirement  that  monthly  earnings  "shall  not  be  va- 
ried for  workers  of  the  same  type  in  different  geographical 
areas  to  any  greater  extent  than  may  be  justified  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  living."  As  in  the  past,  relief  wages 
continue  to  vary  with  the  skills  of  the  workers,  the  geo- 
graphical section,  and  the  degree  of  urbanization  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  However,  within  geograph- 
ical regions,  the  practice  of  adjusting  earnings  to  standards, 
as  well  as  to  costs  of  living,  has  been  abolished  by  this  new 
provision.  The  present  wage  schedule  which  must  "not  sub- 
stantially affect  the  current  national  average  labor  cost," 
increases  that  cost  about  $2.50  a  month  from  the  average 
of  about  $53  before  September  1939.  Substantial  increases 
have  been  made  in  the  low  range  southern  states,  while  in 
the  higher  wage  regions  the  old  schedule  continues,  with 
some  reductions.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  September  1939, 
page  281.] 
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...And  What  It  Has  Left  Behind 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


IN  late  September,  WPA  rolls  stood  at  1,732,960,  an 
increase  of  72,960  over  the  beginning  of  the  month 
when,  at  1,600,000,  they  reached  the  low  point  of  the 
contraction  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress  analyzed  by 
Elias  Huzar  in  the  preceding  article.  In  mid-September 
Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  WPA  commissioner,  said  that  since 
January  1  the  rolls  had  been  reduced  by  some  1,300,000 
persons.  By  comparing  Social  Security  Board  figures  for 
the  June  enrollment  it  appears  that  on  September  6  ap- 
proximately 703,400  persons  had  been  separated  from 
WPA  since  the  new  law  became  effective.  The  September 
enrollment  is  expected  to  rise  by  midwinter  to  about 
2,400,000. 

Of  the  703,400  "separations"  since  July  1,  the  great  bulk 
were  thirty-day  layoffs  under  the  eighteen-months  clause 
of  the  new  law.  Most  of  the  quota  cutting  had  been  done 
earlier  in  anticipation  of  congressional  action.  However,  as 
Mr.  Huzar  has  pointed  out,  the  general  lowering  of  WPA 
quotas  due  to  the  reduced  appropriation  made  these  tech- 
nical layoffs  tantamount  in  most  instances  to  dismissal. 

When  the  mass  firing  imposed  on  WPA  by  Congress  got 
under  way  in  July  there  was  a  sharp  flare-up  of  protests, 
punctuated  by  strikes  in  a  few  large  cities.  But  by  early 
September  the  "purge"  of  WPA  had  been  completed,  pub- 
lic interest  had  turned  in  other  directions  and  the  700,000 
seemed  to  have  slipped  down  into  that  economic  twilight 
zone  where  forgotten  people  mysteriously  exist. 

To  explore  that  twilight  zone,  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  700,000,  Survey  Midmonthly  addressed  an  in- 
formal inquiry  to  some  twenty  persons  in  as  many  cities, 
persons  in  whose  judgment  the  editors  have  confidence  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  as  far  as  anyone  may,  what 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Since  early  this  year  WPA  employment  in 
Fulton  and  DeKalb  counties  has  been  reduced  from  16,000  to 
8800,  with  further  reduction  expected.  Beyond  a  few  early 
sporadic  demonstrations  there  has  been  little  protest  against 
the  layoffs.  "The  public  seems  to  be  entirely  indifferent."  About 
5000  project  workers  were  affected  by  the  eighteen-months 
rule  and  public  relief  agencies  are  swamped  with  applications, 
most  of  them  for  recertification  and  for  "emergency"  aid. 
Private  agencies,  without  adequate  funds  to  meet  even  "nor- 
mal" needs,  likewise  are  swamped.  Because  of  quota  restric- 
tions it  seems  "extremely  unlikely"  that  WPA  will  be  able 
to  reinstate  many  of  these  people,  "over-aged,  women  or  un- 
skilled," and  probably  not  even  10  percent  of  them  will  be 
able  to  get  private  employment  even  with  the  industrial  pick- 
up in  the  area. 

Social  workers  say:  "In  some  mysterious  way  people  are 
getting  by,  but  they  are  undergoing  a  process  of  slow  starva- 
tion with  no  means  of  making  themselves  heard  by  those  who 
control  relief  appropriations." 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Before  WPA  layoffs  began,  the  situ- 
ation already  was  critical  with  upwards  of  5000  heads  of  fam- 
ilies certified  for  many  months  but  unassigned  to  projects. 
With  the  layoffs  came  hundreds  of  new  relief  applications 
every  day.  There  are  no  local  relief  funds  and  the  only  assist- 
ance available  is  surplus  commodities.  WPA  is  beginning  to 
make  replacements,  but  the  prospect  is  slight  that  these  will 
reduce  greatly  the  reservoir  of  accumulated  certifications. 


has  become  of  this  economically  lost  battalion  and  what 
effect  WPA  cuts  have  had  on  current  relief  situations. 

To  summarize  the  returns  from  this  inquiry  is  to  say 
that  in  general  no  one  knows  the  answers  to  the  questions 
it  raised.  Figures  account  for  relatively  few  of  the  700,000. 
''The  rest  must  be  getting  by;  at  least  we  don't  hear  of 
them."  Relief  agencies  report  a  rise  in  applications,  but 
"not  nearly  as  great  as  was  expected."  What  the  winter 
may  bring  is  anyone's  guess,  but  it  now  appears  unlikely 
that  even  half  of  the  laid  off  workers  will  ask  for  relief 
this  fall.  However,  a  severe  winter,  a  downward  turn  in 
the  rising  curve  of  private  employment  would  change  the 
picture.  Places  with  meager  relief  resources  say:  "These 
people  have  not  applied  for  relief  because  they  know  there 
is  practically  none."  Places  with  more  adequate  resources 
say:  "Apparently  their  long  WPA  employment  has  given 
them  a  little  cushioning." 

Most  of  Survey  Midmonthly's  correspondents  report  a 
pick-up  in  private  employment  ranging  from  "slight  but 
hopeful"  to  "marked."  To  this  "probably"  is  due,  they  say. 
the  fact  that  so  little  has  been  heard  of  the  people  laid  off 
WPA.  For  the  most  part,  the  correspondents  have  observed 
only  casual  and  short-lived  public  sympathy  for  the  predica- 
ment of  these  people  and,  after  the  first  flare-up,  an  almost 
total  lack  of  organized  support  from  other  groups.  The 
sharp  public  reaction  against  the  WPA  strikes  of  mid- 
summer apparently  carried  over  into  communities  where 
they  did  not  occur  and,  says  one  correspondent,  "definitely 
destroyed  any  constructive  efforts  to  resuscitate  WPA." 

Although  certain  general  outlines  emerge  from  these 
observations  in  various  places  a  clearer  picture  is  developed 
by  summarizing  them  one  by  one. 


Evidence  of  growing  distress  is  seen  in  the  increase  of  evic- 
tions, of  patients  at  the  pellagra  clinic  and  the  children's  hos- 
pital, in  irregular  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

The  city  is  facing  a  greatly  reduced  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  relief  situation,  critical  as 
it  is,  will  break  through  the  surface  of  public  apathy  and  the 
tragic  docility  of  the  relief  population.  Private  employment  is 
showing  a  slight  improvement,  but  "it  holds  no  prospect  for 
the  thousands  who,  while  they  wait  for  WPA  assignment, 
continue  to  live  in  ways  that  no  one  but  they  can  know." 

Boston,  Mass. — Public  reaction  to  WPA  layoffs  was  rela- 
tively slight.  In  August  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
had  a  sharp  rise  in  applications  chiefly  for  recertification,  not 
for  relief.  By  September  the  closing  of  cases,  due  to  jobs  in 
private  industry  and  WPA  replacements,  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  cases  accepted.  While  there  have  been  instances  of  hard- 
ship, "it  is  safe  to  say"  that  there  has  been  "no  actual  suf- 
fering." Private  employment  is  improving  and  "the  impression 
is"  that  it  is  absorbing  the  WPA  people  and  before  long  will 
affect  the  relief  load. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Since  July  1,  WPA  has  laid  off  upwards 
of  5000  persons.  During  that  time,  the  Erie  County  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  has  accepted  for  relief  1920  cases  for- 
merly on  WPA.  The  marked  increase  in  private  employment 
"probably  is  taking  up"  the  rest.  The  public  was  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  WPA  strikes  and  "the  fact  that  apparently  there 
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had  been  no  acute  suffering  has  brought  a  lot  of  'I  told  you 


Chicago,  111. — The  great  majority  of  former  WPA  workers 
"seem  to  have  had  to  apply  for  relief."  However,  because  of 
drastic  intake  policies  imposed  on  public  agencies  by  financial 
stringency,  many  of  them  are  ruled  ineligible.  'Presumably 
they  "are  getting  along  on  their  own  inadequate  resources 
and  those  of  their  relatives."  Those  who  have  been  accepted 
for  relief  sink  into  the  relief  population  which  for  the  third 
successive  month  has  existed  on  allowances  35  percent  below 
minimum  subsistence  budgets. 

The  public  did  not  evince  great  concern  about  the  layoff 
though  it  seems  worried  about  the  relief  situation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  "so  large  and  complex  that  most  people  above  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  relief  seem  to  feel  toward  it  as  they  do  toward 
the  ravished  populations  of  China  and  Poland — it's  terrible 
but  there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  it." 

Family  society  and  settlement  workers  report  that  the  WPA 
layoff  has  added  to  a  relief  situation  "already  shocking." 
"There  is  suffering.  There  is  lack  of  food.  There  is  much  dis- 
tress and  anxiety.  So  great  is  the  overcrowding  of  the  relief 
offices  that  long  waits  are  inevitable.  The  people  feel  their 
utter  helplessness  and  endure  with  unbelievable  patience.  They 
can  see  no  way  out." 

The  present  pick-up  in  industry  is  counted  on  in  many 
quarters  to  "take  care  of  relief."  But  "it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  employment  line  touches  the  relief  line." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — About  2500  workers  were  dropped  by 
WPA  between  July  1  and  August  15.  About  2  percent  of  the 
number  are  said  to  have  secured  private  employment  at  pay 
somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  WPA;  from  12  to  15  per- 
cent to  have  found  part  time  work;  about  66  percent  to  have 
applied  for  relief.  The  rest  dropped  out  of  sight.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  Public  Welfare  Department  assumed  that  the 
last  WPA  pay  check  would  permit  families  to  live  for  a  while 
and  refused  them  any  consideration  until  after  their  "estima- 
ted time  of  need."  As  a  result  there  was  considerable  dis- 
tress, alleviated  only  in  part  by  the  efforts  of  the  private  fam- 
ily agencies.  The  net  result  of  the  layoffs  seems  to  have  been  a 
transfer  of  some  1600  employable  cases  from  WPA  to  relief, 
with  relief  funds  inadequate  for  the  increased  load. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — WPA  layoffs  were  made  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  public  indifference  and  with  little  evidence  of 
resentment  from  the  persons  most  affected.  Of  the  16,000 
laid  off,  about  13.000  applied  to  the  public  agency  for  recer- 
tification and  3200  for  relief.  About  15  percent  of  the  relief 
applicants  were  accepted.  By  late  September,  applications 
had  dropped  sharply  and  there  was  increasing  evidence  of 
much  private  employment. 

Interviews  with  applicants  for  recertification  seem  to  have 
yielded  abundant  evidence  that  the  men  laid  off  WPA  were 
making  every  effort  to  find  work  in  private  industry.  They 
considered  themselves  as  out  of  a  job,  not  as  candidates  for 
relief.  Their  rush  for  prompt  recertification  seemed  due  less 
to  a  desire  to  get  back  on  WPA  than  to  having  WPA  as  an 
anchor  to  windward  if  private  work  failed.  "The  pick-up  in 
employment  came  at  a  lucky  moment.  Without  it  there  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  suffering  since  the  relief  organiza- 
tion was  not  geared  or  financed  to  take  on  much  more  of  a 
load  than  it  did." 

Relief  rolls  swelled  from  about  18,000  in  the  early  sum- 
mer to  about  28,000  in  mid-September.  Local  funds  have  not 
been  increased,  but  liberalization  in  the  use  of  surplus  com- 
modities is  "helping  the  situation."  However,  "another  re- 
lief crisis  seems  imminent  and  inevitable." 

Denver,  Colo. — Some  98  percent  of  those  laid  off  under 
the  eighteen-months  requirement  have  been  recertified  for 


WPA,  but  very  few  have  been  reinstated  and,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  funds,  only  about  40  percent  have  been  accepted 
for  relief.  "What  is  happening  to  the  other  60  percent  no  one 
seems  to  know."  The  general  public  favored  the  WPA 
"purge"  and  there  is  slight  evidence  of  sympathy  toward  those 
unable  to  get  either  relief  or  reinstatement.  Funds  for  gen- 
eral relief  are  so  limited  that  grants  amount  to  only  40  per- 
cent of  minimum  budget  requirements.  Unless  more  funds 
are  found  "there  will  be  serious  suffering  during  the  winter 
months." 

Des  Moines,  la.— About  2000  of  the  6000  on  WPA  were 
laid  off.  The  one-day  strike  that  ensued  cost  all  WPA  work- 
ers a  good  deal  of  public  sympathy.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  layoffs  applied  for  recertification,  but  only  a  few  are 
being  reinstated.  In  a  number  of  acute  cases,  direct  relief  has 
been  given.  "The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  people  have 
found  private  employment  or  are  'getting  along.'  "  No  imme- 
diate relief  crisis  is  anticipated.  "The  public  seems  to  think 
that  the  'war  boom'  will  solve  unemployment  and  relief  and 
automatically  edge  out  WPA." 

Houston,  Tex. — WPA  layoffs  occurred  against  a  back- 
ground of  no  general  public  assistance  for  employable  cases. 
The  men  who  came  under  the  eighteen-months  clause  at  first 
took  the  layoff  as  a  vacation,  "but  had  a  rude  awakening 
when  they  found  that  reinstatement  was  neither  prompt  nor 
certain."  Those  who  applied  for  relief  got  a  month's  issue  of 
surplus  commodities.  Since  July  15,  the  county  board  has  drawn 
on  a  small  private  fund  for  acute  emergencies  among  destitute 
employables  and  aliens  barred  from  county  aid.  "This  has 
helped  the  emotions  of  the  case  workers  and  some  of  the  ap- 
plicants," and  will,  "it  is  optimistically  hoped,"  demonstrate 
to  responsible  officials  the  need  for  a  more  flexible  policy  on 
eligibility.  "But  it  seems  unlikely  that  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  layoffs  can  do  anything  but  wait  for  doubtful  WPA  rein- 
statement. How  do  they  live  ?  You  tell  me." 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — WPA  enrollment  in  August  was  1751 
below  the  July  total  of  9759.  Township  relief  cases  totaled 
9166  in  August,  an  increase  of  519  over  July.  The  trustees 
are  accepting  for  relief  all  cases  "believed  by  them"  to  be  in 
need.  Private  agencies  supplement  where  need  is  acute.  Re- 
instatement on  WPA  will  be  a  slow  process,  but  "so  far  we 
are  getting  by  with  little  trouble." 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — WPA  layoffs  in  August  numbered 
about  2500,  though  since  January  there  has  been  a  continuous 
reduction  totaling  about  7000.  The  situation  was  complicated 
by  an  August  1  ruling  of  the  state  relief  office  requiring  local 
offices  to  eliminate  all  families  with  any  employable  member. 
This  ruling  served  to  bar  WPA  layoffs  from  relief  and  cre- 
ated "the  most  depressing  and  acute  situation  since  the  onset 
of  the  depression."  The  situation  now  is  being  mitigated 
slightly  by  the  fact  that  WPA  is  expanding  a  little  and  making 
some  replacements  and  a  few  reinstatements.  There  is  some 
hope  that  the  drastic  state  ruling  may  be  modified  in  certain 
extreme  cases.  Moreover,  employment  conditions  seem  to  be 
picking  up  with  a  fair  prospect  of  continuous  improvement. 
"But  none  of  these  factors  will  solve  the  problem.  They  only 
temper  its  sharpest  edge." 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Aside  from  irritation  over  strikes 
and  disorders  in  midsummer,  the  general  public  appears  indif- 
ferent to  the  changes  the  new  WPA  law  imposed.  The  strikes 
resulted  in  some  eighty  federal  indictments  now  in  various 
stages  of  litigation.  During  the  first  half  of  September,  appli- 
cations at  the  Department  of  Public  Relief  were  50  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  August,  with  most  of  the  increase 
attributed  to  WPA  reductions.  However,  the  actual  case  load 
increased  by  only  2  percent,  indicating  a  high  rate  of  turnover 
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due  to  improvement  in  private  employment.  "It  seems  prob- 
able that  a  large  part  of  the  WPA  reduction  soon  will  be 
absorbed." 

New  York  City— About  60,000  WPA  workers  were  laid 
off  under  the  new  law,  25,000  of  them  on  August  31.  The 
great  majority  were  due  to  the  eighteen-months  clause.  With 
the  lowering  of  the  city's  quota,  reinstatement  must  depend 
largely  on  turnover  on  WPA  rolls.  White  collar  workers  were 
the  largest  single  group  affected  by  the  cuts.  Since  turnover 
on  these  projects  is  small  and  few  new  ones  are  in  prospect, 
the  possibility  of  reinstatement  is  not  bright.  Large  numbers 
of  these  people  are  said  to  be  turning  to  the  private  social 
agencies  for  advice  in  their  predicament. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  WPA  cuts,  the  Welfare  De- 
partment registered  a  sharp  increase  in  applications  for  relief 
due  less  it  seemed  to  acute  need  than  to  anxiety  for  reinstate- 
ment. Private  relief  agencies,  settlement  houses  and  the  like, 
were  beset  by  anxious  people  able  to  tide  over  for  a  time  but 
hopeless  of  the  future.  The  Welfare  Department  has  put  on 
150  additional  investigators  and  has  revised  its  routines  to 
speed  up  procedures  of  application  and  investigation.  In  late 
September,  it  still  had  23,000  applications  pending,  not  all  of 
them  however  of  ex-WPAers.  Since  early  September  the  num- 
ber of  applications  has  been  falling,  not  rapidly  but  steadily. 
Figures  are  not  yet  conclusive,  but  authorities  believe  that  a 
check-up  in  midwinter  will  show  that  less  than  half  of  those 
laid  off  WPA  by  reason  of  the  new  law  will  have  made  con- 
tact with  the  relief  agency.  They  have  no  explanation  for  the 
other  half  beyond  a  pick-up  in  private  employment.  "How- 
ever, any  one  of  a  dozen  unpredictable  factors  may  change 
this  situation  overnight." 

Public  relief  officials  and  social  workers  hold  that  it  was 
not  so  much  what  was  done  in  "purging"  WPA  as  the  way 
it  was  done,  that  created  hardship  and  confusion.  They,  like 
many  others,  criticize  the  indiscriminate  method,  dictated  by 
the  eighteen-months  clause,  that  forced  the  layoff  of  great 
numbers  of  men  with  large  families  and  nothing  to  fall  back 
on,  while  it  left  on  the  rolls  great  numbers  with  few  if  any 
dependents  and,  "as  everyone  knows,"  a  margin  of  resources. 
"We  don't  object  to  rotation,  but  we  do  object  to  rotation 
without  consideration  of  degree  of  need." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — From  an  under-quota  WPA  enroll- 
ment of  18,000,  between  5000  and  6000  were  laid  off.  Advance 
estimates  indicated  that  probably  90  percent  of  the  persons 
affected  would  apply  for  relief.  This  proportion  had  not  yet 
been  reached.  The  under-quota  state  of  WPA  permitted 
prompt  replacement  from  eligibles  on  relief  so  that,  while 
there  has  been  a  large  turnover  on  relief  rolls,  no  substantial 
increase  is  attributed  to  WPA  policy.  Improved  private  em- 
ployment has  operated  to  turn  the  trend  of  the  case  load 
downward. 

This  situation  is  general  throughout  the  state.  During  the 
week  of  September  17  the  case  load  for  general  assistance 
reported  by  the  state  department  increased  by  2466  WPA 
cases  and  decreased  by  1752  cases  due  to  private  employment. 
The  net  gain  of  714  cases  halted  a  downward  curve  of  several 
weeks  duration. 

Richmond,  Va. — The  community  seems  to  have  a  real 
interest  in  the  "dispossessed"  WPA  workers,  but  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  to  do  about  them  and  no  local  groups  have 
"come  out"  in  their  behalf.  The  public  relief  agency  has  had 
many  new  applicants,  but  appointments  for  interviews  are 
fully  a  month  behind,  even  with  the  help  of  workers  from  the 
private  agencies.  In  cases  of  "emergency  and  actual  suffer- 
ing" immediate  needs  are  met.  There  is  no  indication  of  a 
relief  crisis  "more  acute  than  usual." 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  "purge"  of  all  relief  families  with  one 
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employable  member  was  coincident  with  the  WPA  layoff. 
There  were  no  demonstrations  in  the  city  and  no  particular 
expressions  of  sympathy  except  from  groups  such  as  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  which 
long  have  protested  inadequate  relief.  The  WPA  layoff  served 
to  make  more  so  a  situation  already  acute.  "It  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  suffering,  but  there  are  many  authen- 
ticated instances  of  extreme  privation.  Poverty  is  not  new  to 
these  people  and  they  are  'getting  by'  as  they  have  in  other 
crises,  appealing  to  churches,  settlement  houses,  schools,  even 
to  the  police,  picking  up  food  where  they  can  find  it.  The 
fact  that  they  are  inarticulate  and  make  no  forceful  protest 
blurs  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  and  makes  it  easy  for  the 
public  to  believe  that  'everything  is  all  right.'  " 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Following  the  midsummer  announce- 
ments of  impending  layoffs  there  were  strikes  on  practically 
every  project  in  the  city  and  county.  The  strikers  were  or- 
derly, "but  seemed  to  lack  leadership  and  to  be  confused  as 
to  their  objectives." 

The  most  helpless  group  caught  in  the  layoff  are  the  white 
collar  and  semi-professional  people,  many  of  them  middle- 
aged,  with  little  education  and  no  special  skills.  With  slight 
prospect  of  private  employment  "they  are  lost,  unable  to  think 
except  in  terms  of  getting  back  on  WPA." 

Public  relief  agencies  have  had  a  "sizeable  increase"  in  ap- 
plications, many  representing  an  effort  for  recertification  rath- 
er than  acute  need.  While  relief  is  still  maintained  at  a  rela- 
tively high  standard,  intake  policies  have  been  tightened  and 
acceptance  is  reluctant.  Thus  far  there  is  no  indication  of  suf- 
fering through  lack  of  food  and  shelter,  but  relief  funds  are 
running  low  and  the  local  tax  situation  is  serious.  Hope  is 
seen  in  a  slowly  rising  employment  index  and  in  the  activities 
of  the  mayor's  committee  to  find  jobs  for  men  laid  off  WPA. 
"But  there's  a  long  cold  winter  ahead  and  the  fuel  bins  are 
empty." 

Seattle,  Wash. — Until  the  WPA  layoffs,  the  King  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  doing  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate job  of  covering  relief  needs.  Applications  have  increased 
sharply,  however,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  largely  of  per- 
sons laid  off  under  the  eighteen-months  clause.  Although  2000 
applicants  have  been  recertified,  replacements  are  proceeding 
slowly.  The  situation  is  constantly  changing  with  many  fac- 
tors involved. 

Toledo,  Ohio — WPA  policies  have  aggravated  an  already 
serious  relief  situation,  but  are  not  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  When  about  2000  were  laid  off  WPA,  relief  rolls 
immediately  increased  by  about  1000,  but  not  all  can  be  at- 
tributed to  WPA.  What  became  of  the  other  WPA  people  is 
not  known.  "Business  has  picked  up  and  we  hope  they  got 
jobs."  When  the  130-hour  month  went  into  effect,  large  num- 
bers of  skilled  younger  men  left  WPA  rather  than  work 
longer  hours  for  the  same  wages.  "Few  projects  now  can  be 
considered  in  which  skilled  trades  are  required." 

The  relief  crisis  became  acute  after  a  proposed  special 
tax  levy  for  relief  purposes  was  voted  down.  On  September 
22  the  city,  unable  to  meet  its  share  of  relief  expenditures, 
discontinued  relief.  "No  solution  is  in  sight." 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  layoffs  "were  accepted  quietly," 
the  workers  confident  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  they 
"would  go  right  back  to  work."  Their  first  jolt  came  when 
they  found  that  "it  wasn't  like  that";  their  second  when  they 
found  how  long  they  must  wait  before  they  could  be  consid- 
ered for  relief.  To  staff  limitations  in  the  public  department 
are  attributed  the  large  number  of  applicants  awaiting  inter- 
view and  investigation.  Probably  a  third  of  them  are  from 
WPA.  "An  increasing  number  of  evictions  would  indicate  that 
there  is  actual  suffering." 
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Stamps  to  Move  the  Surplus 
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SELDOM  has  any  governmental  relief  scheme  released 
the  flood  of  newsprint  that  greeted  the  "stamp  plan" 
for    distributing   surplus    commodities.    [See    Survey 
Midmonthly,  May  1939,  page  144.] 

The  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  was  embarked 
upon  back  in  1933  in  the  effort  to  benefit  the  farmer  and 
keep  up  farm  prices  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  cer- 
tain foods  which  were  being  produced  in  excess  of  effective 
market  demands.  The  method  of  distribution-in-kind  with 
which  the  nation  has  become  familiar  [see  "The  Federal 
Bread  Line,"  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1939]  has  had 
the  secondary  purpose  of  giving  a  more  adequate  food 
allowance  to  families  receiving  relief  or  earning  WPA 
wages;  but  it  left  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trade 
clean  out  of  the  picture.  The  food-stamp  plan  was  under- 
taken early  last  spring  for  the  further  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing a  third  class — the  middleman  and  shopkeeper — along 
with  the  farmer  and  the  relief  recipient. 

Briefly,  the  new  plan  channels  the  purchase  of  food 
by  relief  recipients  through  the  shops  of  retail  grocers,  by 
means  of  scrip  of  two  kinds :  orange  stamps  exchangeable 
for  any  sort  of  food ;  blue  stamps  exchangeable  for  only 
such  commodities  as  are  currently  listed  as  surplus  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 

Participation  by  relief  clients  in  the  food-stamp  plan  has 
been  voluntary,  but  the  surplus  commodity  distribution  cen- 
ters have  been  closed  in  the  cities  adopting  the  stamp  plan, 
so  that  the  only  way  their  relief  recipients  can  secure  sur- 
plus commodities  is  by  conforming  to  the  regulations  laid 
down.  Those  who  receive  assistance  in  cash- — whether  as 
general  relief  or  categorical  assistance — must  purchase,  with 
part  of  their  allowance,  orange  stamps  amounting  to  not 
less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $6  per  month  for  each  person 
in  the  family.  This  is  in  order  to  assure  that  each  family 
continues  to  purchase  the  amount  of  food  normally  con- 
sumed, and  does  not  substitute  surplus  goods  therefor. 

With  each  purchase  of  orange  stamps,  customers  receive 
in  addition  and  as  a  gift,  blue  stamps  up  to  one  half  the 
value  of  orange  stamps  bought.  Each  stamp  has  a  face  value 
of  25  cents ;  and  in  order  to  make  re-purchases,  customers 
must  return  the  empty  covers  of  stamp  books  previously 
bought. 

The  system  differs  somewhat  in  the  case  of  the  WPA 
worker,  who,  instead  of  buying  his  own  orange  stamps, 
may  sign  an  order  authorizing  the  WPA  to  furnish  him 
stamps  within  his  individual  minimum-maximum  range, 


and  to  deduct  this  amount  from  his  pay-check.  Orange 
plus  blue  stamps  and  check  are  then  delivered  in  the  same 
pay  envelope. 

In  cities  where  general  relief  is  given  in  the  form  of 
grocery  orders,  still  another  modification  is  necessary.  Since 
the  client  handles  no  cash,  he  cannot  buy  orange  stamps ; 
and  the  procedure  is  to  give  him,  in  addition  to  his  food 
order,  blue  stamps  amounting  to  the  minimum,  or  $2  per 
month  per  person  in  family.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio 
of  2:1  between  normal  consumption  and  surplus  consump- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  under  the  order  system. 

The  few  communities  which  continue  to  issue  relief  in 
kind  from  municipal  food  depots  are  "out  of  luck"  when  it 
comes  to  getting  on  the  food-stamp  roll,  as  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  recently  learned.  For  the  new  plan  to  work  satis- 
factorily, food  distribution  must  be  channeled  entirely 
through  the  grocery  stores. 

Once  the  client  is  equipped  with  stamps,  he  can  use  them 
exactly  like  cash,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions.  He  can 
"trade  about"  as  he  pleases  (though  not  in  hucksters'  wag- 
ons and  market  stalls).  Grocers  are  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting any  stamps  for  tobacco  or  liquors,  and  from  accept- 
ing blue  stamps  in  exchange  for  other  than  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Grocers  may  apply  the  stamps  they  collect  toward  their 
wholesalers'  bill,  deposit  them  in  their  own  bank,  or  secure 
cash  redemption  for  them  directly  from  the  FSCC.  This 
agency  already  has  the  cash  in  hand  for  which  it  sold  the 
orange  stamps;  in  redeeming  blue  stamps,  it  draws  upon  the 
funds  hitherto  used  to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus 
commodities. 

The  plan  has  been  put  into  operation  in  the  following 
cities:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  May  16;  Dayton,  O.,  on  June 
5;  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  July  5;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  August 
1 ;  Des  Moines,  la.,  on  August  23. 

Use  of  stamps  in  these  five  cities  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  those  actually  receiving  relief.  The  sixth  region 
to  be  approved — Shawnee,  a  town  in  a  rural  Oklahoma 
county — is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  different  experiment,  where 
not  only  the  relief  population,  but  any  family  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $19.50  a  week  will  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate. Applications  have  been  received,  and  investiga- 
tions are  now  being  made  in  Shawnee  to  determine  what 
"non-reliefers"  are  eligible. 

Observation  of  the  plan  in  Rochester  and  Dayton  during 
late  August  showed  it  to  be  giving  general  satisfaction.  In 
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Rochester,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  had 
adopted  cash  relief  more  than  a  year  ago,  refused  to  revert 
to  a  policy  of  controlling  the  amounts  its  clients  spent  for 
food  by  issuing  orange  stamps  in  place  of  the  food  allow- 
ance. This  forced  back  on  the  FSCC  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting up  a  stamp-selling  bureau.  In  Dayton,  which  gives 
general  relief  as  orders,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  assumed  the  burden  and  expense  not  only  of  distribut- 
ing the  stamps  to  its  own  clients,  but  of  selling  them  to 
WPA  workers  and  recipients  of  categorical  assistance  from 
county  agencies  as  well. 

Clients  liked  the  new  plan  because  they  knew  they  were 
getting  a  wider  choice  of  surplus  commodities  than  in  the 
old  days,  and  believed  that  they  were  securing  a  greater 
quantity.  This  conviction  was  sustained  by  figures  col- 
lected in  Rochester  by  a  local  paper,  showing  that  while, 
during  the  month  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  sur- 
plus commodities  were  distributed  through  the  commissary 
to  a  value  of  $14,685,  those  sold  for  blue  stamps  during 
the  first  month  of  operation  amounted  roughly  to  $43,000. 

MANY  found  it  less  troublesome  and  expensive  to  buy 
stamps  than  to  go  to  the  commissary  as  in  the  old 
days  and  transport  commodities  home.  Surprisingly  little  re- 
luctance was  expressed  toward  public  identification  as  relief 
recipients  through  producing  stamps  at  the  store.  The  abil- 
ity to  trade  about  in  any  store  was  felt  to  give  the  client 
a  defense  against  any  tradesman  who  might  try  to  exploit 
him.  In  both  cities,  the  week-by-week  statistics  showed  an 
increasing  proportion  in  all  categories  of  eligible  persons 
actually  purchasing  stamps. 

In  Rochester,  5343  recipients  of  direct  relief  and  WPA 
wages,  or  40.3  percent  of  those  eligible,  participated  during 
the  first  two  weeks ;  while  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  7254,  or 
62.8  percent  of  those  eligible  were  participating.  In  Day- 
ton, the  corresponding  numbers  and  percentages  were  4725 
(61.2  percent)  and  5623  (72.8  percent). 

The  social  agencies  concerned  seemed  to  believe  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  clients  were  participating  than 
the  figures  actually  showed.  Reasons  for  voluntary  non- 
participation,  so  far  as  obtained  were: 

Some  families,  particularly  large  WPA  families,  felt  un- 
able to  purchase  orange  stamps  at  one  time  up  to  the  mini- 
mum amount  required.  (In  Dayton,  this  difficulty  had  been 
adjusted.) 

Some  persons  (old  people  in  boarding  homes,  single  men) 
did  not  cook  and  so  could  not  use  stamps. 

A  few  clients  who  always  had  been  on  cash  relief  refused 
to  publicize  their  need  by  using  stamps,  or  felt  that  ''it  wasn't 
worth  50  cents  a  week"  to  them. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  grocers  were  enthusiastic 
to  a  man  about  the  plan.  In  both  Rochester  and  Dayton 
they  have  set  up  units  to  assist  the  FSCC  by  self-policing 
the  obvious  opportunities  for  petty  graft  which  the  plan 
contains.  Very  few  complaints  of  this  sort  proved  to  have 
foundation.  However,  the  real  power  to  control  the  situ- 
ation is  felt  by.  the  grocers  themselves  to  rest  with  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  fact  that  the  regulations  of  the 
FSCC  have  the  force  of  federal  laws  is  well  understood. 
As  one  grocer  put  it,  "You  don't  monkey  with  Uncle 
Sam  over  a  pint  of  peanuts." 

Early  in  August,  grocers  in  Rochester  announced  in- 
creased business  of  8  to  10  percent  over  that  done  in  the 
weeks  just  previous  to  the  installation  of  the  stamp  plan. 
Blue  stamp  sales  accounted  for  only  3  percent  of  the  in- 


crease, however,  and  no  explanation  has  been  made  of  the 
added  increase.  The  items  included  on  the  surplus  list 
have  moved  in  varying  degrees:  from  May  16  to  July  15, 
$123,000  worth  of  blue  stamps  were  expended  in  Roches- 
ter for  surplus  commodities  according  to  the  following 
percentage  distribution:  butter,  32  percent;  eggs,  30;  cit- 
rus fruits,  24;  flour,  8;  dry  beans,  3;  prunes,  2;  cornmeal, 
0.5. 

Social  workers  in  the  main  agreed  with  their  clients  that 
more  and  better  foodstuffs  were  now  being  consumed  than 
under  the  earlier  plan.  Some  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary paper-work  had  been  imposed  on  local  staffs,  and 
that  local  communities  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the 
expense  of  stamp  selling.  Others  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  and  permanence  of  the  plan,  pointing  out  that 
"the  government  sets  up  these  plans  and  takes  them  down 
again  so  fast  that  the  local  agency  is  apt  to  get  its  gears 
stripped  in  the  process."  But  the  general  attitude  seemed  to 
be  gratification  that  clients  were  getting  "the  breaks,"  even 
if  it  proved  to  be  only  temporarily.  "After  all,"  said  one 
Rochester  worker,  "if  the  clients  like  this  system  better 
than  cash  relief,  who  are  we  to  tell  them  what  they  ought 
to  like?" 

In  addition  to  the  six  regions  already  mentioned,  an- 
nouncement was  made  on  September  26  that  Springfield, 
111.,  would  be  the  next  city  approved.  Dozens  of  other  mu- 
nicipal hats  are  in  the  ring,  including  that  of  New  York 
City.  Whether  much  further  expansion  is  on  the  cards 
may  fairly  be  doubted. 

MUCH  speculation  is  current  about  the  survival  of  the 
whole  surplus  commodity  scheme  in  a  world  at  war. 
Might  not  surpluses  of  food  be  expected  to  melt  like  snow 
before  the  fierce  demand  for  them  in  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries? And  if  it  becomes  possible  to  sell  surpluses  in  a  war 
market,  will  this  not  put  a  sudden  period  to  their  free  dis- 
tribution at  government  expense? 

Some  rather  astonishing  statements  bearing  on  this  point 
were  ascribed  to  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch.  "By  the  time 
war  buying  shows  any  sizeable  increase,"  they  are  quoted 
as  saying,  "American  production  could  be  expected  to  have 
expanded  sufficiently  to  meet  the  extra  demand  in  the  case 
of  most  crops."  This  seems  tantamount  to  saying,  "What- 
ever demand  arises,  we  expect  an  artificial  surplus  to  be 
maintained." 

Further  on  in  the  dispatch  the  statement  is  made  that  in 
the  case  of  "luxury"  foods,  the  situation  is  apt  to  be  aggra- 
vated instead  of  relieved,  since  belligerents  will  reserve  ship- 
ping space  for  necessities.  Does  this  mean  that  the  list  of 
surplus  commodities  available  for  stamps  (which  this  month 
includes  butter,  eggs,  pears,  apples,  lard,  dried  prunes, 
raisins,  dry  beans,  snap  beans,  onions,  wheat  flour,  and 
cornmeal)  eventually  will  be  restricted  to  whatever  is  too 
expensive  and  perishable  to  be  shipped  overseas  ? 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  marked  changes  may  be 
effected  within  a  few  months.  As  the  list  of  surplus  items 
dwindles,  some  dissatisfaction  may  be  expected  to  develop 
among  relief  recipients.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  order  for  the 
scheme  to  work,  one  third  in  monetary  value  of  the  foods 
consumed  by  each  relief  family  must  be  chosen  from  com- 
modities currently  listed  as  "surplus."  As  this  one  third 
comes  to  consist  of  fewer  and  fewer  items,  two  devices 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  plan  are  relied  upon 
to  keep  the  surpluses  moving.  One  is  the  insistence  on  regu- 
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lar  purchase  of  stamps  at  each  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
period,  on  penalty  of  possibly  being  declared  ineligible  to 
participate  in  the  stamp  plan  in  the  future ;  the  other  is 
the  demand  that  empty  stamp  books  be  returned  before 
new  books  can  be  purchased.  The  potentially  coercive  use 
of  these  devices  is,  of  course,  not  apparent  when  a  diverse, 
cheap  and  palatable  list  of  commodities  is  available  as  has 
been  the  case  thus  far. 

The  stamp  plan  is  a  most  ingenious  device  for  serving 
divers  economic  aims  of  the  administration.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous improvement  on  any  method  of  food  distribution  yet 
developed.  It  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  both  big  and  little 
business,  as  well  as  farmers,  labor,  and  the  unemployed. 


If  there  is  a  "catch,"  it  lies  far  back  in  the  area  of  price 
maintenance  through  government  expenditures,  and  not  in 
the  local  application  of  the  plan. 

If  the  stamp  plan  were  to  sweep  the  country,  be  ex- 
tended to  low  income  groups  as  well  as  to  relief  recipi- 
ents, and  include  other  consumption  goods  than  food  as 
has  been  contemplated,  then  far-reaching  changes  might 
come  about  in  our  monetary  system  and  in  our  entire  na- 
tional economy.  But  this  scarcely  seems  likely  to  happen 
with  world  conditions  as  they  are.  In  any  case,  the  stamp 
plan  furnishes  a  colorful  chapter  in  the  history  of  public 
assistance ;  and  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  American 
good  will,  imagination,  and  practical  organizing  ability. 


A  State  Conference  Examines  Its  Anatomy 


By  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 


FOR  a  long  time  people  have  been  asking  questions 
about  the  New  York  State  Conference  on  Social 
Work :  what  it  is  made  of ;  what  are  the  human  ma- 
terials that  constitute  it;  what  group,  if  any,  "bosses"  it; 
how  has  it  changed,  if  it  has,  during  the  past  ten  strenuous 
years  when  almost  everything  has  pulled  away  from  for- 
mer moorings.  The  conference  secretary,  Mary  B.  Hoi- 
singer,  did  not  know  the  answers,  but  she  herself  was  so 
curious  that  during  the  past  summer  she  took  time  out  from 
her  other  duties  to  try  to  find  them. 

Considerable  information  was  available  about  the  mem- 
bership of  the  conference  and  about  the  registrants  in  its 
annual  round  of  training  institutes;  what  was  lacking  was 
information  on  the  performers,  on  the  persons  who  actually 
have  managed  and  produced  the  conference  and  institute 
programs.  Some  people  seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  pub- 
lic welfare  officials  had  become  the  proprietors  of  the  con- 
ference, with  its  management  and  programs  largely  given 
over  to  them.  Other  people  thought  that  in  the  conference, 
case  work  interests  have  overshadowed  other  branches  of 
social  welfare  service.  Many  upstate  people  believed  that 
social  workers  from  New  York  City  dominated  the  scene, 
while  the  city  folk  thought  that  the  upstate  members  were 
usually  on  top.  Everyone  thought  that  things  had  been 
changing  one  way  or  another.  All  sorts  of  generalizations 
were  made  with  no  data  to  sustain  or  disprove  them. 

Mrs.  Holsinger  decided  to  get  that  data.  It  was  a  nice 
little  technical  problem  to  devise  a  way  to  answer  some  of 
these  questions,  but  she  contrived  a  method  that  is  com- 
prehensible by  even  the  least  statistically  minded  person. 
The  principal  requirement  was  to  establish  a  definition  and 
classification  of  the  jobs  or  assignments  or  chores  performed 
by  the  conference  participants.  Mrs.  Holsinger  decided  to 
call  a  year's  service  as  an  officer  or  a  committee  member,  a 
unit  of  service;  a  paper  delivered  or  other  scheduled  appear- 
ances on  the  program  of  the  conference  or  of  a  regional 
meeting  was  also  a  unit.  Work  of  officers  and  committee 
members  was  classified  as  planning;  participation  in  confer- 
ences or  institute  programs,  as  execution. 

Using  this  method  of  analysis  she  examined  the  affairs 
of  and  participants  in  the  conference  for  the  last  ten  years, 
that  is,  from  1929  through  1938.  This  is  what  she  found: 

Two  thousand  and  ninety  different  persons,  almost  all  New 


Yorkers,  either  from  New  York  City  or  upstate,  had  helped 
in  producing  the  conferences  held  during  those  years.  Of  these 
596  had  given  one  unit  of  service  in  the  planning  division;  584 
had  given  one  unit  in  the  executive  division.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  participants  524  were  laymen. 

Three  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  had  given  two  units 
in  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  the  divisions;  223  had  given 
three  units;  107  had  given  four  units;  266  had  given  five  or 
more  units.  Two  devoted  souls  had  given  over  fifty  units 
apiece — an  annual  average  of  five  or  more. 

Altogether,  the  2090  persons  had  given  5332  units  of 
services ;  2008  of  these  were  planning  services  given  by  per- 
sons who  did  not  appear  on  conference  programs ;  999  were 
program  appearances  by  people  who  served  neither  as  com- 
mittee members  nor  as  officers;  but  2325  units  were  given 
by  persons  who  served  on  committees  or  as  officers  as  well 
as  on  programs. 

EVERY  county  in  the  state  was  represented  in  the  2008 
planning  services.  New  York  City  showed  only  225 
units;  Albany  County  only  78.  Among  the  999  program 
performances  from  people  who  gave  that  sort  of  service 
exclusively,  354  came  from  New  York  City  and  145  from 
Albany.  All  but  ten  of  the  sixty-two  counties  also  provided 
such  units.  Of  the  2325  units  given  by  people  who  were 
participants  in  both  kinds  of  service,  New  York  City  had 
608  units  and  Albany  County,  516.  Again  all  but  ten  coun- 
ties— but  not  the  same  list — provided  people  for  this  dual 
kind  of  service.  Only  four  of  the  fifty-seven  counties  out- 
side New  York  City  had  had  no  program  performer. 

In  none  of  the  types  of  service  did  the  units  coming  from 
New  York  City,  which  number  1187  out  of  the  5332  total, 
approach  New  York  City's  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  state  or  its  proportion  of  the  social  welfare  person- 
nel of  the  state.  Units  of  service  of  all  types  given  by  per- 
sons from  Albany,  the  state  capital,  number  739,  or  about 
one  seventh  of  the  whole  number  given.  It  would  seem 
that  neither  New  York  City  nor  the  capital  had  been  un- 
duly prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  conference.  Erie  Coun- 
ty (Buffalo)  rendered  342  units;  Monroe  County  (Roch- 
ester), 409;  Oneida  County  (Utica),  182;  Onondaga 
County  (Syracuse),  244;  and  Westchester  County,  146. 

When  Mrs.  Holsinger  tabulated  the  types  of  agencies 
with  which  the  people  giving  these  5332  units  of  service 
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were  associated,  she  herself  was  surprised.  Public  welfare 
officials,  state,  county  and  municipal,  were  responsible  for 
1665  or  about  one  third  of  the  total  work  units;  562  of 
these  units  came  from  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare and  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
The  many  other  tax  supported  state  and  local  agencies 
supplied  799  units  of  which  334  were  from  probation, 
parole,  children's  court  and  correction  officials.  Federal 
agencies  furnished  sixty-five  units.  Remembering  the  num- 
ber of  New  York  social  workers  who  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  last  ten  years,  that  hardly  seems  enough  units 
from  them — to  say  nothing  of  federal  officials  of  other  orig- 
ins. Personnel  of  voluntary  agencies  supplied  1855  units 
and  lay  persons,  948.  Thus  a  total  of  2529  assignments 
were  conferred  on  officialdom  in  all  of  its  bailiwicks  and 
2803  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Family  service  agencies  had 
registered  with  301  units,  bureaus  of  Catholic  charities 
with  238,  schools  of  social  work  with  137,  councils  of  social 
agencies  with  132,  State  Charities  Aid  Association  with 
101,  Salvation  Army  with  14,  to  choose  a  few  specific  cases. 
Some  contribution  of  service  had  come  from  all  other 
branches  of  social  work. 

Has  the  balance  between  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
changed  during  these  last  ten  years?  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Holsinger  segregated  the  figures  for  the  first 
and  the  second  five  years.  In  the  first  period,  the  ratio  be- 


tween units  emanating  from  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
(including  laymen)  stood  at  40  to  60,  and  in  the  last  five 
years  at  approximately  50-50.  Even  a  person  pessimistic 
about  the  fate  of  voluntary  social  work  can  hardly  take 
alarm  at  that  change,  especially  when  it  is  recognized  that 
in  New  York  State  so  many  of  the  public  welfare  officials 
have  been  recruited  from  the  voluntary  agency  staffs  and 
have  been  good  conference  participants  because  of  this 
breadth  of  experience  and  length  of  perspective. 

Mrs.  Holsinger's  figures  answer  many  other  significant 
questions,  but  enough  have  been  cited  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  during  this  last  decade  the  New  York  State 
Conference  on  Social  Work  has  "belonged"  to  the  whole 
of  the  social  welfare  forces  of  the  state.  Its  platform  and 
its  committees  have  been  open  to  2090  persons  of  all  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs,  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  with  all  de- 
grees of  public  responsibility.  It  has  come  as  near  to  being 
truly  representative  of  the  people  who  have  been  building 
the  agencies  of  social  welfare  throughout  the  state,  as  we 
can  well  conceive.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  pic- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  character  of  this  representation  is 
not  to  continue.  In  any  event,  trends  will  be  easily  observ- 
able from  year  to  year  and  if  they  appear  to  be  getting  out 
of  hand  in  any  way,  they  can  be  redirected.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  conference  has  not  been  a  sociological  accident 
in  the  past  and  need  not  be  in  the  future. 


Training  Schools  That  Train 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


"We  get  the  failures  of  social  work." 

THIS  brief  sentence,  spoken  by  the  superintendent  of 
a  state  school  for  juvenile  delinquents  was  intended 
not  as  a  description  of  her  young  wards  but  as  an 
indictment  of  a  community  attitude  which  regards  the  insti- 
tution as  a  last  resort  after  every  other  form  of  attempted 
rehabilitation  has  failed.  In  her  voice  was  an  edge  of  re- 
sentment for  those  who  disregard  the  institution  as  a  posi- 
tive instrument  for  rehabilitation. 

Last  year  the  Osborne  Association,  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  study  and  improvement  of  conditions 
in  correctional  institutions,  published  a  report  of  its  sur- 
vey of  thirteen  juvenile  training  schools  in  the  West  North 
Central  States.  The  survey  was  essentially  an  unprejudiced 
fact-finding  study  which  noted  admirable  conditions  where 
they  existed,  but  the  findings  brought  to  light  situations  in 
certain  institutions  inconceivably  inhumane  and  backward, 
revealing  that  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  "schools'" 
were  run  like  prisons  with  the  repressive  disciplines  of  some 
of  the  worst  of  them.  The  Osborne  report  gives  backing  to 
the  community  worker  who  argues,  "Given  such  situations 
isn't  it  our  duty  to  keep  children — no  matter  how  delin- 
quent— out  of  institutions?" 

But  what  of  those  juvenile  institutions  that  have  been 
the  trail-blazers,  developing  the  standards  on  which  the  Os- 
borne Association  based  its  study?  Should  they  too  be  dis- 
regarded as  instruments  of  rehabilitation  ? 

With  this  question  in  mind  I  visited  four  juvenile  train- 
ing schools  in  two  eastern  states,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey.  They  were  schools  administered  by  leaders  in  the 
institutional  field.  In  them,  if  in  any,  would  be  evident  the 
latent  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  training  school  as  any- 


thing more  constructive  than  a  human  dumping  ground. 
My  purpose  was  to  see  for  myself  the  methods  employed 
in  progressive  juvenile  institutions,  and  to  observe  the 
trends  they  indicate. 

First  impact  to  hit  my  shoulder  chip — an  idea  that  public 
institutions  are  outmoded — was  the  realization  that  these 
four  institutions  are  schools,  boarding  schools,  with  a  twenty- 
four-hour-day  educational  program.  In  spite  of  their  dif- 
ferences— and  they  are  as  different  as  the  personalities'  that 
direct  them — each  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the 
education  of  the  individual  child.  Education  is  the  crux  of 
every  phase  of  the  school's  program  whether  academic,  vo- 
cational, recreational  or  disciplinary. 

TO  term  the  institutions  "boarding  schools"  is  not  to 
imply  a  degree  of  "softness."  Their  superintendents 
have  not  let  theory  rob  them  of  realism.  They  know  that 
each  child  has  brought  with  him  an  individual  problem  of 
such  proportions  that  it  has  prevented  him  from  making  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  society.  Therefore,  their  schools 
are  boarding  schools  plus,  with  the  plus  representing  a  pro- 
gram of  individual  treatment  unduplicated  in  any  school 
for  normal  children.  They  also  know  that  each  child,  be- 
cause of  his  instability,  is  a  potential  danger  to  himself  and 
every  other  child.  Therefore  they  insist  on  discipline  and  a 
program  of  constant  activity.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
most  noticeable  difference  between  the  training  school  and 
the  ordinary  school.  Even  while  comparing  the  amazing  sim- 
ilarity between  the  physical  setting  of  one  of  these  schools 
and  my  own  college,  I  was  aware  of  something  lacking. 
This,  I  presently  realized,  was  the  absence  of  idle  groups  of 
girls  lolling  under  trees  or  strolling  casually  about  the  cam- 
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pus.  In  these  schools  every  pupil  is  busy  at  an  appointed 
task,  either  in  the  classroom  or  on  a  work  assignment. 

While  these  institutions  are  educational,  their  emphasis 
on  individuality  gives  their  program  a  social  work  approach. 
In  both  states  the  child's  legal  commitment  is  until  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  His  length  of  stay  in  the  school  is  deter- 
mined by  periodic  classifications  in  which  his  progress  in 
school  work,  vocational  training,  and  conduct  is  consid- 
ered, and  in  which  psychological,  physical  and  emotional 
conditions  are  important  factors.  These  classifications  also 
are  used  to  determine  any  changes  in  the  child's  program 
within  the  school.  Interim  classifications  may  be  made  on 
the  proposal  of  any  staff  member  who  feels  that  the  child's 
program  is  in  need  of  revision,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
child  himself.  The  child's  whole  training  program,  the 
choice  of  his  academic  grade,  his  vocational  classes,  his  work 
assignment,  and,  generally,  his  cottage  placement  are  deter- 
mined by  these  classifications.  The  studies  are  not  employed 
as  a  means  of  lumping  the  children  into  types,  but  are 
strictly  individual  analyses  which  derive  the  rather  mislead- 
ing name  "classification"  from  the  fact  that  they  are  used 
as  a  basis  of  planning  for  the  child. 

Three  of  the  schools  I  visited  follow  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing each  new  child  in  quarantine  for  a  specified  period. 
During  this  period,  observations  and  tests  are  made  upon 
which  the  first  classification  is  based.  The  one  institution 
which  does  not  use  the  quarantine  system  places  the  child 
in  a  cottage  at  once  on  the  theory  that  too  many  adjust- 
ments only  add  to  the  child's  confusion. 

THESE  schools  are  built  on  cottage  plans.  In  the  cot- 
tages the  children  live  in  small  groups  which  attain 
something  of  the  family  atmosphere.  In  them,  too,  the  child 
finds  a  center  for  his  loyalty.  Two  of  the  institutions — one 
in  each  state — make  a  very  definite  effort  to  have  the  cot- 
tage serve  as  a  center  around  which  a  child  can  develop  a 
sense  of  belonging,  a  sort  of  family  pride.  Competition  be- 
tween the  cottages  is  based  not  only  on  athletic  rivalry,  al- 
though this  is  an  important  source  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  children,  but  also  upon  honors.  In  one  girl's  school  the 
school  banner — awarded  in  bi-monthly  assemblies  attended 
by  all  the  children — goes  to  that  cottage  with  the  highest 
honor  score,  the  score  being  an  evaluation  of  such  things 
as  neatness  of  the  cottage,  general  deportment  of  its  group, 
lack  of  friction  and  other  factors  requisite  to  a  harmonious 
family  life.  "Banner  day"  is  not  something  superimposed 
by  the  staff.  The  children  display  a  real  interest  in  whether 
or  not  their  cottage  has  a  chance  for  the  banner  and — par- 
ticularly on  "banner  eve" — are  keenly  aware  of  their  cot- 
tage's score. 

In  one  of  the  boy's  schools,  a  flower  show,  to  be  hence- 
forth an  annual  event,  offers  another  focus  for  cottage 
pride.  Cottages  are  judged  on  their  general  landscaping 
and  horticultural  achievements.  All  spring  and  summer  long 
digging,  planting  and  weeding  goes  on.  In  the  fall  when  the 
gala  day  arrives  the  boys  are  rewarded  not  only  with  the 
realization  of  the  beauty  they  have  helped  to  create  but 
with  the  personal  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say:  "Our 
cottage  had  the  best  glads"  .  .  .  "Our  cottage  got  a  prize  for 
its  coxcomb  arrangements."  And  there  are  enough  prizes 
and  ribbons  for  every  cottage.  This  sense  of  attachment, 
which  is  difficult  to  establish  in  a  congregate  institution,  is 
held  to  be  extremely  valuable  in  restoring  the  stability  of 
children  whose  homes,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  such  as 
to  inspire  anything  but  pride. 


In  the  Connecticut  institutions  cottage  assignment  is 
based  mainly  upon  the  classification  studies.  Children  never 
are  grouped  according  to  their  offenses  but  according  to 
where  it  seems  likely,  with  their  particular  mental  and  emo- 
tional qualities,  they  can  make  the  best  adjustment.  If  ex- 
perience shows  that  a  particular  cottage  atmosphere  is  seri- 
ously hampering  a  child's  adjustment,  either  because  of 
incongeniality  with  the  cottage  parents  or  with  the  other 
children,  a  change  is  made.  In  these  two  Connecticut  in- 
stitutions there  is  no  separation  of  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren and,  it  is  said,  practically  no  trouble  on  the  score  of 
race  prejudice.  The  only  difficulty  arising  from  the  absence 
of  racial  separation  is  the  cropping  up  of  occasional 
"crushes,"  the  white  children  for  the  Negroes,  though  these 
also  occur  among  children  of  the  same  race.  If  these  crushes 
appear  to  have  homosexual  origin  the  offenders  are  sepa- 
rated. 

IN  the  New  Jersey  institutions,  white  children  and  Ne- 
groes have  a  separate  cottage  life,  but  they  mingle  for 
all  the  school  activities.  Authorities  emphasize  as  an  advan- 
tage the  fact  that  this  separation  enables  them  to  employ 
high  grade  Negro  workers  to  supervise  the  colored  children 
in  their  home  life.  This  advantage,  however,  is  only  fol- 
lowed up  in  one  of  the  schools,  and  there  it  is  offset  to 
some  extent  by  other  factors.  Although  the  school's  popu- 
lation is  50  percent  colored,  there  are  fewer  cottages  for 
the  Negroes  than  for  the  whites,  which  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  cottage  assignments  for  the  Negro  children 
with  as  much  regard  for  the  classification  studies  as  can 
enter  into  the  white  children's  assignments. 

At  one  of  the  boy's  schools  visited,  there  is  an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  the  grouping  of  children  found  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally unstable,  who  would  be  miserable  in  any  part 
of  the  school  set-up.  This  takes  the  form  of  "an  institution 
within  an  institution,"  called  "the  hamlet."  The  hamlet  is 
a  group  of  attractive,  frame  "doll-houses" — quite  half  a 
mile  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  Here  some  twenty  boys, 
who  at  the  big  school  would  be  plagued  by  their  compan- 
ions because  of  some  speech  defect,  physical  disfigurement, 
or  "queerness,"  or  who  for  some  other  reason  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  along  with  other  boys,  have  their  own  cot- 
tage, their  own  schoolhouse,  their  own  shops.  They  have 
separate  work  assignments  and  mingle  with  the  boys  at  the 
school  proper  only  at  entertainments  in  the  auditorium. 

Segregation  has  a  meaning  within  institutions,  far  more 
formidable  to  the  children  than  racial  segregation  or  classi- 
fied grouping.  It  is  punishment  segregation,  practiced  in 
only  one  of  the  four  institutions  that  I  visited.  The  prob- 
lem of  discipline,  difficult  in  any  school,  is  intensified  in 
schools  where  every  child  is  a  problem  child.  All 
four  schools  have  eliminated  completely  the  theory  that 
training  schools  are  institutions  of  punishment.  However, 
they  recognize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  discipline  with- 
in the  institution  and  the  value  of  inculcating  the  habit  of 
obedience. 

To  accomplish  this  the  schools  employ  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods. The  institution  which  practices  punishment  segregation 
has  abandoned  an  old  prison-barred  segregation  unit  and 
uses  the  ground  floor  of  the  hospital  instead.  This,  the  school 
authorities  maintain,  impresses  the  boys  with  the  idea  that 
incorrigibility  is  a  form  of  sickness,  thus  deflating  the  im- 
portance of  being  "tough."  The  other  institutions  use  "pun- 
ishment clothes"  and  rescind  privileges.  None  of  the  insti- 
tutions has  corporal  punishment  in  any  form. 
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One  of  the  girls'  schools  practices  an  interesting  form  of 
self-government.  Here  the  focus  of  the  whole  training  pro- 
gram is  to  fit  the  girls  to  become  citizens  in  the  outside 
world.  Each  cottage  has  a  self-government  council,  consist- 
ing of  a  president,  a  vice-president  and  three  other  officers, 
all  girls  in  good  standing  elected  by  their  cottage  compan- 
ions. The  officers  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  cottage  prob- 
lems and  parliamentary  methods  with  the  self-government 
supervisor,  a  staff  member  who  devotes  full  time  to  the 
work.  At  periodic  intervals  each  cottage  holds  a  self-gov- 
ernment meeting  to  consider  what  shall  be  done  to  girls 
with  "reports."  The  cottage  president  presides,  and  the 
girls,  after  careful  study  of  offenses  and  skillful  interpola- 
tions by  the  self-government  supervisor,  assign  the  penal- 
ties. The  school  authorities  believe  that  this  system  im- 
presses on  each  girl  her  responsibility  to  the  group,  a 
responsibility  which  they  hope  she  will  carry  into  the 
community.  Though  the  three  other  schools  reject  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  grounds  that  children,  often  essentially  cruel, 
are  not  capable  of  judging  one  another,  authorities  of  this 
school  maintain  that  the  careful  supervision  by  their  self- 
government  adviser  eliminates  any  possible  unfairness. 

Outstanding  is  the  impression  a  visitor  receives  at  any 
of  these  four  schools  of  the  easy,  pleasant  relationship  be- 
tween the  children  and  the  staff.  In  one  school,  with  180 
girls,  each  member  of  the  staff  including  the  superintendent 
knows  every  child  personally.  In  all  the  schools,  no  one  is 
too  busy  to  stop  and  say  a  friendly  word  to  any  passing 
child.  In  turn  the  children's  greetings  appear  frank  and 
spontaneous.  That  the  relationship  is  not  superficial  on  the 
part  of  the  children  was  indicated  by  the  cottage  party 
given  for  a  favorite  staff  member  on  the  night  of  my  visit. 
That  it  is  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  staff  members  is  indi- 
cated by  their  willingness  to  devote  one  night  a  week  of 
their  "spare"  time  to  conducting  hobby  clubs. 

"AN  institution  is  only  as  good  as  its  staff,"  says  an  au- 
-il.  thority  in  the  field.  The  theories  offered  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  heads  of  the  institutions  visited  would  fill  a  book. 
But  underneath  them  all  were  two  fundamentals.  First,  the 
staff  member  must  be  a  specialist  in  the  field  in  which  he  is 
employed ;  if  a  teacher,  he  must  have  a  state  teacher's  cer- 
tificate ;  if  a  parole  officer,  he  must  be  a  trained  or  experi- 
enced social  worker;  if  a  carpenter,  he  must  have  skill  at 
his  trade.  Second,  in  addition  to  his  special  qualification, 
each  staff  member  must  have  the  patience,  insight  and  judg- 
ment necessary  to  get  along  with  difficult  children.  The 
carpenter  and  plumber,  under  whom  the  children  are  as- 
signed to  work,  need  these  characteristics  as  much  as  the 
classroom  teacher.  Said  one  of  the  superintendents:  "The 
first  test  in  the  final  selection  of  a  staff  member  rests,  of 
course,  on  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent;  the  second, 
and  by  far  the  hardest,  in  the  judgment  of  the  children." 
The  children  put  every  new  staff  member  through  a  severe 
ordeal,  practically  hazing.  Only  when  he  has  passed  an 
indefinable  test  do  they  relent. 

In  any  consideration  of  institutions  it  is  evident  that  their 
progress  or  stagnation  hinges  on  the  question  of  qualified 
personnel  in  the  policy  forming  staff.  In  those  middlewest- 
ern  states  where  certain  schools  were  "exposed"  by  the 
Osborne  Association,  the  appointment  of  superintendents 
was  largely  political.  This  resulted  not  only  in  lack  of 
qualified  direction  in  the  schools  but  also  in  a  lack  of  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  administration  necessary  to  long 
term  planning.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  talk  to  any 


of  the  superintendents  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
schools  without  catching  a  sense  of  competence  and  under- 
standing of  the  job.  These  superintendents  were  in  every 
instance  selected  by  a  lay  board  which  serves  without  com- 
pensation and  with  terms  long  enough  to  overlap  the  terms 
of  several  governors.  One  of  them  is  an  educator  recruited 
from  the  academic  world ;  two  are  social  workers,  one  from 
the  family  field,  the  other  from  a  public  welfare  dep'art- 
ment ;  one  is  an  institution  career  man  who  worked  his  way 
up  from  other  staff  positions.  Their  backgrounds,  personali- 
ties and  methods  differ,  but  their  philosophies  are  essentially 
the  same. 

AAj  of  them  are  searching  for  answers  to  the  same  ques- 
tions: granted  that  a  good  institution  exists — and  these 
superintendents  believe  in  their  work — what  is  its  place 
in  the  community?  Must  training  schools  for  delinquent, 
but  otherwise  normal,  children  be  crowded  with  mental 
defectives  because  other  institutions  are  full?  Are  various 
"try-outs,"  to  "save"  a  child  from  commitment,  good  for 
the  child?  One  superintendent  told  of  many  children  say- 
ing on  their  arrival  at  the  school:  "I'm  glad  to  be  some 
place  I  can  stay  for  a  while." 

Another  question  which  keeps  hammering  at  these  men 
and  women  who  believe  in  the  institution  as  a  constructive 
force  is  how  to  extend  their  tested  experience  and  policies 
to  the  places  where  they  are  sorely  needed,  how  to  leaven 
what  the  Osborne  study  indicates  is  a  pretty  sodden  lump. 
They  are  not  too  patient  with  social  workers  "on  the  out- 
side" who  look  down  their  noses  at  the  mention  of  institu- 
tions, without  differentiating  between  them  or  really  know- 
ing much  about  their  philosophy  or  methods.  Is  it  not  the 
obligation  of  community  social  workers,  these  superintend- 
ents ask,  to  inform  themselves  about  the  institutions,  to  de- 
velop public  confidence  in  the  good  ones  and  to  aid  in 
strengthening  the  poor  ones? 

"Social  workers  in  this  day  and  age  show  little  aware- 
ness of  the  opportunity  for  professional  careers  afforded  by 
juvenile  institutions,"  said  a  public  welfare  official.  "Good 
superintendents  are  practically  impossible  to  find.  About 
the  only  way  to  get  one  is  by  robbing  some  other  institution. 
Civil  service  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  selecting  per- 
sons with  the  nice  balance  of  educational  background,  so- 
cial philosophy,  practical  experience,  administrative  com- 
petence and  personal  characteristics  which  these  responsible 
positions  require.  Most  schools  of  social  work  have  little 
concern  for  educating  and  training  students  for  this  field, 
although  its  needs  are  evident.  How  can  our  institutions 
measure  up  to  social  work  standards  unless  social  workers 
themselves  take  a  part  in  shaping  their  policies  and  prac- 
tices? How  can  they  progress  in  their  social  standards  if 
they  are  ignored  ?" 

My  visit  to  the  four  training  schools  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  convinced  me  that  there  is  ample  reason  for 
pondering  these  questions.  What  I  saw  was  not  perfect — 
few  machineries  for  dealing  with  human  beings  are.  But  I 
did  see  institutions  within  which  the  potentialities  of  each 
human  being  are  regarded  as  well  worth  an  effort  toward 
development;  institutions  where  policies  are  based  on  the 
dignity  of  every  child,  no  matter  how  "hopeless"  he  has  ap- 
peared to  others.  These  schools  are  demonstrating  that 
conditions  deplored  by  the  Osborne  Association  need  not 
exist;  they  are  proving  that  the  training  school  can  be  a 
constructive  social  force,  an  instrument  for  individual 
rehabilitation. 
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Prospecting  for  Social  Security 

By  VIRGINIA  STARKWEATHER 

Welfare   Department,    White   Pine    County,   Nevada 


PROSPECTING  for  social  secu- 
rity in  White  Pine  County,  Ne- 
vada, is  pretty  rudimentary;  we 
have  no  rich  vein  of  aroused  civic 
consciousness  to  open  up,  no  developed 
social  resources  to  tap.  Some  people 
imply  that  we  lack  any  chance  for  sal- 
vation. A  sister  of  one  of  our  clients 
wrote:  "I  haven't  heard  from  my 
brother  in  fifteen  years,  but  White  Pine 
County  is  just  where  I'd  expect  him 
to  be — out  where  gambling,  drinking 
and  everything  is  wide  open." 

On  our  Main  Street  we  have  seven- 
teen saloons  and  gambling  houses,  as 
well  as  a  red-light  section.  We're  wild 
west  and  typically  frontier.  We  work 
hard  and  we  play  hard ;  we  drink  and 
we  gamble.  We  throng  Main  Street  on 
Saturday  night  and  pay  days,  trying  to 
forget  that  we're  poor  and  insecure. 
Our  town  is  wide  open,  and  when  we 
ride,  we  ride  high.  It's  the  limit  or 
nothing,  or,  as  we  say,  "Chicken  today 
and  feathers  tomorrow."  Gambling  and 
prostitution  are  legal ;  all  gambling 
debts  must  be  paid.  Up  until  1937, 
however,  it  was  illegal  to  give  any  form 
of  public  relief.  Someone  has  said  that 
pioneers  have  horse  sense,  card  sense, 
and  money  sense,  but  not  a  particle  of 
social  sense — and  that  surely  describes 
us,  all  the  way  'round. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY  MAY  BE  NO- 
where  to  many  of  you,  but  without 
crowding  we  can  tuck  between  our 
county  lines  all  of  Rhode  Island,  Dela- 
ware and  Connecticut.  We're  high 
among  beautiful  mountains,  but  we 
work  under  them,  in  the  mines,  for  our 
living.  We  have  the  largest  man-made 
copper  pit  in  the  world.  Seventy  percent 
of  our  taxes  come  from  two  mining  cor- 
porations and  the  railroads.  The  latter 
now  employ  2753  of  our  men.  Housing, 
living,  health  and  working  conditions 
are  excellent  for  the  skilled  and  regular 
employes  of  the  mining  companies,  but 
for  the  casual  and  migratory  workers 
they  are  not  adequate  for  decency.  The 
fact  that  there  is  little  permanency  of 
residence  in  mining  camps  makes  prop- 
erty owners  reluctant  to  build  houses 
to  rent.  The  workers  themselves  do  not 
have  the  cash  to  build  homes. 

It  has  been  said   that  there  are  no 


slum  conditions  in  the  West.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  East  and  the  West  is  that 
we  have  more  fresh  air  in  the  West. 

Ely,  our  county  seat,  has  schools, 
churches,  lodges  and  civic  clubs  and 
many  forms  of  social  activity  highly 
beneficial  for  the  people  who  partici- 
pate in  them.  But  many  of  the  casual 
and  migratory  workers  do  not  have  any 
contact  whatever  with  these  things. 

ONE  GROUP  CERTAIN  TO  NEED  PUBLIC 

aid  are  the  men  who  are  trying  to  mine 
on  a  small  scale.  Their  income  always 
is  uncertain  and  generally  small.  Their 
families  often  lack  the  simplest  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  since  they  live  in  iso- 
lated, remote  places,  the  element  of 
distance  'makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
get  such  social  service. 

There  are  168  farms  in  White  Pine 
County;  the  farmers  largely  Spanish 
and  French  Basque.  Deeply  in  debt, 
because  of  unwise  expansion  or  invest- 
ments or  because  of  drought  and  low 
commodity  prices,  a  large  number  of 
these  farmers  have  been  forced  on 
WPA.  Distances  make  any  service  to 
them  arduous  and  expensive.  Doctors 
charge  a  dollar  a  mile  for  day  visits; 
$1.50  a  mile  for  night  calls.  If  a  body- 
lives  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  out  in 
the  country,  the  chances  are  he'll  prob- 
ably die  without  the  help  of  a  doctor; 
and  that's  not  meant  to  be  funny,  be- 
cause that's  really  about  the  way  it 
works  out.  Things  being  as  they  are, 
doctors  usually  aren't  called  unless  it's 
a  dying  matter.  When  sickness  over- 
takes our  people  the  situation  is  pretty 
tragic.  As  one  old  miner  said:  "There's 
just  one  thing  to  do  when  a  fellow  gets 


Survey  Midmonthly  will  welcome  from 
workers  "at  the  grass  roots"  brief  ac- 
counts, such  as  this,  of  the  setting  in 
which  they  function.  This  vivid  portray- 
al of  White  Pine  County,  Nevada,  was 
one  of  four  such  word  pictures  presented 
at  a  session  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Buffalo.  In  Miss 
Starkweather,  Nevada  had  its  first  rep- 
resentative on  a  National  Conference 
program.  In  appreciation  of  this  dis- 
tinction the  state  chipped  in  on  the  ex- 
penses of  her  trip  to  Buffalo. 


sick,  either  get  married  or  go  to  a  hos- 
pital." But  in  White  Pine  County- 
women  are  scarce  and  hospitals  scarcer. 
Our  two  major  health  hazards  are 
tuberculosis  and  silicosis,  both  of  which 
call  for  education  in  prevention,  rather 
than  for  medication. 

But  I  have  been  asked  what  the  so- 
cial security  program  is  accomplishing 
in  White  Pine  County.  Specifically,  it 
is  giving  a  small  measure  of  security  to 
146  old  people  under  the  old  age  as- 
sistance plan.  A  public  health  nursing 
service  has  been  set  up  in  the  state, 
with  a  nurse  to  each  of  the  seven  dis- 
tricts. The  nurse  in  our  district  covers 
an  area  of  15,000  square  miles.  Impos- 
sible as  her  job  might  seem,  a  marked 
improvement  in  general  health  condi- 
tions has  resulted  from  her  efforts. 

NEVADA  HAS  NOT  YET  AVAILED  HER- 
self  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
part  of  the  social  security  program.  We 
feel  pretty  desperate  about  the  plight  of 
our  children  whenever  we  allow  our- 
selves to  think  about  them.  We  have 
one  state  orphans'  home.  Mothers'  pen- 
sions and  any  aid  to  dependent  children 
are  left  to  the  county.  Resources  for  the 
care  of  tuberculous  and  feebleminded 
children  are  practically  nil.  Our  com- 
munities are  not  educated  to  the  value 
of  foster  home  care  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. Aid  to  the  blind  is  still  a  county 
responsibility.  We  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  our  present  social  welfare  efforts 
are  not  the  outgrowth  of  any  commu- 
nity sense  of  social  responsibility, 
though  we  see  signs  of  a  budding  of 
that  sense. 

It  is  apparent  that  social  security  in 
White  Pine  County  is,  as  yet,  more  a 
well-intentioned  gesture  than  an  ac- 
complished fact.  We  are  still  in  the 
prospecting  stage;  but  rough  as  our 
product  may  be  and  unskillful  and  ex- 
perimental as  our  professional  efforts 
may  be,  we  are  encouraged  and  moti- 
vated by  the  vision  of  something  bet- 
ter, just  as  the  prospecting  miner  al- 
ways has  before  him  a  vision  of  the 
final  rich  strike.  We  are  not  too  credu- 
lous, however,  and  we'd  trade  our  stake 
in  Utopia  for  present  aid  for  our  de- 
pendent children,  for  our  mothers,  for 
the  blind,  and  for  more  health  services. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 


You  Can't  Push  the  McGuires" 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


ttiy  yriss  THOMAS, 

,  V/  I  Eva's  come  back." 
-^-  '  •*•  From  the  conster- 
nation on  the  secretary's  face 
and  from  the  stricken  way  Miss 
Thomas  said  "Eva!!"  Miss 
Bailey  recognized  a  bombshell. 
Only  a  bombshell,  she  was  sure, 
could  have  broken  in  on  the 
hour  which  Miss  Thomas  had  safeguarded  for  her.  Miss 
Bailey  had  traveled  long  miles  for  that  hour,  for  the  chance 
to  hear  at  first  hand  the  story  of  how  child  welfare  services 
were  sending  down  delicate  but  promising  roots  in  a  "stern 
and  rockbound"  New  England  community.  But  now  Eva, 
whoever  she  might  be,  was  back.  The  hour,  probably,  was 
gone,  but  in  its  place  was  the  chance  to  see  Miss  Thomas 
in  action. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  worried  secretary  came  Eva, 
her  weedy,  thirteen-year-old  body  shaken  with  sobs  that 
broke  into  wails  at  sight  of  Miss  Thomas:  "I  won't  stay 
there.  I  want  my  mother.  I  want  my  gramma.  I  want  to 
go  ho-ome." 

Miss  Bailey  suffered  for  Miss  Thomas.  This  was  no 
scene  for  "company,"  but  obviously  there  was  nothing  for 
Miss  Thomas  to  do  but  deal  with  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  dry  handkerchief  and  a  gulp 
of  water,  Eva  quieted  down.  She  couldn't  sta-and  the  sum- 
mer camp  .  .  .  the  girls  were  mean  to  her  .  .  .  the  lady 
picked  on  her.  .  .  .  "Don't  sco-old  me." 

"Why  should  I  scold  you?"  Miss  Thomas  was  as  calm 
as  a  June  day.  "You  wanted  to  go  and  then  you  wanted 
to  come  home  and  here  you  are.  How  did  you  get  here? 
Hitchhike?  (A  hang-dog  nod  from  Eva.)  Well,  run  along 
home  now." 

"But,"  Eva  hesitated,  "Ain't  you  coming  with  me?  Ain't 
you  gonna  tell  my  mother?" 

"Why  no.  You're  the  one  who  wants  to  see  her.  So  run 
along  and  see  her." 

Miss  Thomas,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  slightly  de- 
flated Eva,  made  a  brave  attempt  at  recovery,  "Now,  where 
were  we?  Oh  yes — the  selectmen.  .  .  ." 

"Oh  let  the  selectmen  go,"  said  Miss  Bailey  hastily, 
"tell  me  about  Eva." 

Eva,  it  seemed,  was  the  not-quite-yet  problem  child  of  a 
family  that  for  three  generations  had  nonchalantly  defied 
every  town  standard  of  decency.  "They're  called  'the  Mc- 
Guires,' though  an  old  man  is  the  only  one  of  the  name. 
No  one  knows  how  many  of  them  live  in  that  tumbledown 
old  house  on  the  river.  There's  Great-grandsir  McGuire, 
who  still  gets  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  another  disrepu- 
table old  man  who  may  be  either  a  brother  or  a  cronie ; 
there's  Great-grandsir's  daughter,  she's  Grandma,  a  scan- 
dal in  her  day,  whose  old  'boy  friends'  keep  turning  up  for 
indefinite  stays;  there's  one  of  her  ex-husbands  who  lives 
in  the  barn  with  an  alleged  cousin  and  a  feebleminded 
young  woman,  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  ex's  daughter. 
And  then  there's  Mrs.  Benson,  Eva's  mother." 

Miss  Thomas'  tone  told  Miss  Bailey  that  here  was  the 
rub.  "She's  the  most  cheerful  and  plausible  human  that 


With  this  article  Survey  Midmonthly  renews 
a  series  of  articles  long  familiar  to  its  readers 
in  which  "Miss  Bailey,"  traveling  about  the 
country,  turns  seasoned,  experienced  eyes  on 
social  work  at  the  grass  roots.  Coming: 
"Almost  Everybody  Knows  Best";  "Home  Is 
Where  the  Law  Says  It  Is." 


ever  lived.  When  her  husband 
was  committed  to  a  veteran's 
hospital  five  years  ago  she  and 
her  three  children  came  home, 
promptly  followed  by  a  'boy 
friend,'  equally  cheerful  and 
plausible.  He  works  just  enough 
to  get  by,  but  the  old  folks  and 
children  adore  him  and  Mrs. 

Benson  says  she  may  marry  him  if  she  gets  a  divorce.  The 
children  are  perfectly  normal  kids. 

"When  I  came  here  last  year  to  'demonstrate'  child  wel- 
fare services  in  a  community  that  only  faintly  suspected  it 
needed  them,  'the  McGuires'  were  laid  in  my  lap  with,  in 
effect,  'Now  let's  see  you  do  your  stuff.' 

"Of  course  there  was  no  case  record  of  the  family  but 
the  townspeople  told  me  plenty.  All  through  the  generations 
this  family  had  been  periodically  'on  the  town.'  No  one 
knew  what  the  cost  had  been  in  food,  medical  and  institu- 
tional care,  in  'birthing'  and  burying.  And  now  the  town 
saw  a  fourth  generation,  Mrs.  Benson's  children,  coming 
along.  'Somebody  ought  to  do  something.'  " 

"And  you  were  that  somebody?"  put  in  Miss  Bailey. 
"Well,  wasn't  I  ?  The  Social  Security  Act  says :  '.  .  .  for 
the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent  and  neglect- 
ed children  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,' 
and  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  State  Welfare 
Department  have  put  me  here  to  do  that  job.  If  the  Ben- 
son kids  don't  need  protection  and  prevention,  who  do? 

"TTROM  the  beginning,  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear — 

A  only  it  hasn't  stayed  clear — that  the  morals  and  the 
way  of  life  of  this  family  were  no  responsibility  of  mine 
except  as  the  children  were  affected.  My  problem  was  how 
to  get  at  the  children,  how  to  'protect  and  prevent'  in  that 
particular  family  setting.  It  was  up  to  me,  and  me  alone. 
Our  people  don't  want  children  to  suffer  cold  and  hunger, 
but  beyond  that  we're  not  very  concerned.  And  as  for  the 
McGuires,  the  town  was  ag'in  them,  root  and  branch. 

"I  suppose  I  could  have  barged  in,  gone  to  court  and 
removed  the  children  from  the  home.  But  I  was  not  sure 
that  the  community  would  stand  behind  me — people  are 
funny;  they  shrink  from  going  to  court  and  swearing  to 
things  that  for  years  they've  talked  about  as  facts — and  I 
was  far  from  sure  myself  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Miss  Bailey  knew  that  feeling.  Even  now,  after  her  years 
in  social  work,  she  was  "far  from  sure"  of  herself  in  any 
action  that  involved  the  lives  of  other  people. 

"But  you  had  to  make  a  start?" 

"Yes,"  went  on  Miss  Thomas,  "and  Eva  seemed  to  be 
the  place  to  make  it.  She's  coming  to  an  age  when  the  way 
of  life  in  that  house  on  the  river,  let  alone  its  appalling 
dirt  and  disorder,  certainly  is  not  good  for  her. 

"Don't  think  I  didn't  try  to  do  something  about  the 
home,  especially  its  sodden  poverty.  But  that  meant  more 
relief  from  the  town  and  I  was  up  against  a  stone  wall.  I 
had  to  concentrate  somewhere,  so  I  concentrated  on  Eva. 
Her  best  chance  I  thought  would  be  in  a  simple  decent  home, 
in  another  community,  where  she  could  work  for  her  keep 
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and  go  to  school.  By  luck  I  knew  of  a  home  tnat  filled  the 
bill  and  that  agreed  to  take  her. 

"Now,  of  course,  I  wanted  some  backing  for  my  neat 
little  scheme  from  townspeople  who  had  had  Eva  and 
her  tribe  on  their  minds — and  necks — long  before  I  came 
on  the  scene.  So  I  went  to  the  selectmen,  the  minister,  the 
school  teacher  and  so  on.  They  listened,  and  that  was  about 
all.  It  would  be  a  good  trick  if  I  could  do  it. 

"Then  I  went  to  the  house  on  the  river.  I'd  been  there 
frequently  before  and  knew  as  many  of  the  tribe  as  you 
could  lay  a  finger  on  at  any  one  time,  but  at  the  first  faint 
suggestion  of  doing  something  about  Eva  I  found  myself 
facing  a  mass  meeting.  Even  the  dogs  joined  in. 

"We  didn't  get  very  far  that  first  session,  or  the  second, 
but  little  by  little  my  proposal  took  hold.  Eva,  at  first  in- 
different, began  to  see  herself  as  a  heroine. 

"AND  Miss  Bailey,"  Miss  Thomas  leaned  over  the  desk 

~L\-  in  her  earnestness,  "you  can't  imagine  the  solidarity 
of  that  family.  It  wasn't  just  a  front  against  a  hostile  com- 
munity; these  people  stood  together  because,  after  their  own 
fashion  they  loved  one  another.  Yes,  I  mean  love.  Back  of 
all  the  sordidness  was  an  unshakable  family  bond  and  a  sort 
of  harmony  and  ease  in  everyday  life  that  I  couldn't  believe. 
You  have  to  take  that  into  account,  don't  you?" 

Miss  Bailey,  remembering  her  life-long  preachments  on 
family  strengths,  agreed  that  you  did,  and  added,  "You 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  waiting  and  listening,  didn't  you?" 

"Did  I!!  And  don't  forget  that  I  felt  the  townspeople 
around  in  a  sort  of  cool,  aloof  circle,  watching  the  perform- 
ance. There's  no  privacy  to  case  work  in  this  town.  Be- 
lieve me  I  know  now  what  is  meant  by  the  need  for  train- 
ing and  insight.  I  needed  a  lot  more  than  I  have. 

"Well,  the  upshot  was  that  the  McGuires  agreed,  un- 
doubtedly by  the  discussion  method,  to  let  Eva  'go  away  to 
school,'  as  they  put  it,  and  finally  the  great  day  came  when 
all  clean  and  combed  and  twittery  she  climbed  into  my  lit- 
tle car  after  a  leave-taking  like  a  bride  starting  on  her 
honeymoon.  When  I  got  home  that  night  I  felt  like  Han- 
nibal after  he  crossed  the  Alps. 

"As  I  let  myself  into  the  office  next  morning,  the  phone 
was  ringing.  Yes,  you've  guessed  it.  It  was  Mrs.  Cope,  the 
foster  mother.  Eva  had  eaten  a  good  supper,  helped  with 
the  dishes,  settled  herself  in  her  little  room  and  gone  to 
bed.  And  now  she  was  gone,  bag  and  baggage,  and  what 
should  Mrs.  Cope  do  about  it.  Have  you  ever  had  a  brick 
like  that  fall  on  your  head?" 

Miss  Bailey's  nod  sent  Miss  Thomas  on  with  the  story. 

"Before  I  could  decide  what  to  do  first,  in  walks  Eva, 
full  of  tears  and  dust  and  homesick  misery.  She'd  climbed 
out  the  window  and  walked  and  wept  through  the  night, 
until,  at  daylight  she  got  a  hitch  into  town.  All  I  knew  to 
do  with  her  was  to  clean  her  up  a  little  and  take  her  home. 
To  my  surprise  and  certainly  to  hers,  her  welcome  was  not 
enthusiastic.  Seeing  that  her  people  took  with  a  grain  of 
salt  her  story  of  Mrs.  Cope's  'meanness,'  I  pulled  out  to 
let  the  family  work  it  out  by  themselves. 

"The  next  day  Mrs.  Benson,  always  cheerful,  came  in 
to  tell  me  that  Eva  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  Copes. 

"That  time  Eva  lasted  two  days;  the  third  time — yes, 
the  long-suffering  Copes  consented  to  a  third  try — she  lasted 
only  one.  The  town  had  plenty  to  talk  about. 

"Perhaps  at  that  point  I  should  have  given  up  my  plan 
for  Eva,  certainly  it  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  any  for- 
warder. But  curiously  enough  the  McGuires  didn't  want 


to.  We  agreed,  however,  that  she  mustn't  go  back  to  the 
Copes.  Perhaps  a  summer  camp,  with  a  lot  going  on,  might 
be  a  less  dislocating  change  for  her.  Anyway  we  all,  in- 
cluding a  perennially  penitent  Eva,  agreed  to  try  it,  and  by 
hook  and  crook  I  wangled  her  into  the  camp  in  the  woods 
that  the  state  American  Legion  supports.  Two  days  ago 
I  took  her  there  and  today  she's  back.  Oh,  wait  a  minute, 
I  must  let  the  camp  know  she's  here." 

Miss  Thomas  hung  up  the  telephone  with  a  resigned 
headshake,  "The  same  old  story.  She  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented, but  this  morning  she  wasn't  there.  They've  been 
hunting  for  her.  And  now,  what  would  you  do?" 

Miss  Bailey  hadn't  the  slightest  idea.  She  and  Miss 
Thomas  agreed  that  a  plan  was  only  good  if  it  worked 
and  this  one  hadn't.  To  come  dramatically  home  had  be- 
come an  act  for  Eva  and  to  take  her  back  to  camp  would 
only  give  her  a  further  chance  to  stage  it.  Miss  Thomas 
thought  it  might  not  be  so  simple  this  time  for  Eva  to 
square  herself  with  her  family.  They  were  getting  tired 
and,  in  their  way,  a  little  ashamed  of  her  performance. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Thomas  thoughtfully,  "that  the 
McGuires  will  have  to  work  this  out  their  own  way,  with 
me  standing  by  until  I'm  wanted.  Certainly  that  house- 
hold is  no  place  for  a  thirteen-year-old  girl,  but  someway 
...  a  family  strength  is  there  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
build  on  for  Eva  and  for  the  other  children.  I  don't  believe 
you  can  help  them  by  bucking  it,  but  what  to  do  next." 

"Why  do  anything  right  away?"  countered  Miss  Bailey. 
"Why  not  practice  watchful  waiting?  The  family  now  is 
seeing  Eva  as  a  person  and  is  having  some  slight  stirring  of 
responsibility  toward  her.  That  plan  of  yours  wasn't  a 
washout  if  it  has  accomplished  that  much.  Sit  tight  for 
awhile ;  keep  in  with  the  family ;  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  want  advantages  for  Eva,  but  let  them  make  the  next 
move.  You'll  not  get  anywhere  pushing  the  McGuires." 

"T)UT  the  townspeople,"  faltered  Miss  Thomas,  only 

-D  slightly  comforted,  "I  can  just  hear  them,  'Can't 
see  as  that  new-fangled  social  worker  can  do  any  more 
than  the  town's  been  doin'  for  forty  years.'  " 

"I  wouldn't  let  that  worry  me  tdb  much.  You  can't  push 
the  town  either.  But  I  always  have  found  it  a  good  idea 
to  beat  a  story  on  its  rounds.  If  I  were  you  I'd  put  on  my 
hat  and  run,  not  walk,  with  the  story  to  the  selectmen  and 
the  minister  and  the  others  you  consulted  in  the  first  place. 
But  keep  your  chin  up ;  show  them  that  you  haven't  pulled 
down  your  sail,  but  are  just  making  a  new  tack." 

This  visit,  Miss  Bailey  told  herself  as  she  walked  down 
the  street  to  where  her  car  was  parked,  hadn't  turned  out 
the  way  she  had  anticipated.  Few  of  her  visits  did.  She  had 
ccme  expecting  to  hear  more  or  less  formally  about  how 
the  new  federally  sponsored  child  welfare  services  were 
taking  form  in  this  tradition-bound  community.  Instead 
she  had  been  let  in  on  a  case  which  held  all  the  elements 
with  which  this  or  any  other  case  work  service  must  reck- 
on, whatever  its  setting.  Here  were  habitual  poverty  and 
deep-rooted  community  mores,  family  strength  and  family 
weakness  and  a  new  generation  growing  up  with  no  foot- 
ing at  all  in  the  "American  way  of  life." 

As  Miss  Bailey  turned  the  key  in  her  car  she  figura- 
tively took  off  her  silly  new  fall  hat  to  the  young  women, 
and  men  too,  who,  armed  with  sound  principles,  courage 
and  common  sense  were  doing  a  job  as  pioneer  as  if  they 
moved  about  in  covered  wagons.  "They're  carrying  the 
torch — God  bless  'em." 
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Warnings 

WELL  worth  emphasis  are  remarks  made  by  Col.  F. 
C.  Harrington,  Work  Projects  commissioner,  in  a 
recent  radio  address.  Sticking  pins  in  the  inflated  dreams  of 
those  Pollyannas  who  can  see  the  "bright"  side  of  the  Euro- 
pean war — -an  expected  employment  boom  in  this  country — 
he  pointed  out  that  war  goods  production  can  be  counted  on 
to  reduce  our  total  employment  only  by  about  one  sixth. 
This  would  not  even  be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  600,000 
new  workers  entering  the  labor  market  each  year  in  excess 
of  older  workers  leaving.  Aware  that  even  a  slight  boom 
will  increase  the  ever  present  pressure  to  eliminate  WPA, 
the  commissioner  reminded  his  audience  that  only  a  negli- 
gible number  of  the  1,300,000  released  from  WPA  during 
the  past  year  have  as  yet  been  absorbed  by  private  industry. 
He  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  two  million  workers 
now  on  WPA  and  the  600,000  new  workers,  there  are  ap- 
proximately eight  million  unemployed  in  the  country.  Said 
he:  "Provide  real  jobs  for  WPA  workers  and  you  can  have 
them  and  welcome.  But  do  not  ask  us  to  dismiss  any  more 
workers  because  of  predicted  jobs  to  come  from  the  Euro- 
pean war." 

Colonel  Harrington  also  warned  against  relying  on  a 
war  boom  which  can  be  followed  only  by  "economic  dislo- 
cation." He  maintained  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  public 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  this  country — low  cost  hous- 
ing, flood  control,  conservation — which  could  be  made  into 
WPA  projects  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  unemployed 
but  of  business  and  industry.  "Our  democracy  will  be  more 
secure  if  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  this  country 
is  grounded  on  the  making  of  things  for  our  own  citizens  to 
use  and  enjoy — and  not  on  the  misfortunes  of  Europe." 

Student  Finances 

• 

OTUDENTS'  opinion  as  to  methods  of  financing  their 
^  education  is  set  forth  in  a  report  submitted  to  President 
Butler  of  Columbia  University  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker- 
man  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  It  is  based  on  a 
poll  taken  by  Professor  Elmo  Roper  of  the  Journalism 
faculty,  covering  a  cross-section  of  students  in  fifteen  uni- 
versities. 

Replies  from  questionnaires  and  personal  interviews  in- 
dicate that:  the  largest  group,  about  42  percent,  prefers 
part  time  employment;  over  32  percent,  scholarships;  about 
14  percent,  loans  from  the  university  or  from  private 
sources;  only  7  percent,  state  or  federal  aid.  To  a  second 
question :  "Are  there  any  of  these  forms  from  which  you 
think  students  should  not  receive  financial  assistance?"  the 
report  states  that  5  percent  oppose  part  time  work ;  24 
percent,  government  aid ;  27  percent,  loans.  The  report  in- 
cludes no  definition  of  "part  time  work"  nor  of  "govern- 
ment aid,"  and  does  not  state  whether  definitions  accom- 
panied the  questions. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  the  inquiry,  this  report  of  its 
findings  is  apt  to  mislead,  since  it  is  at  no  point  related  to 
the  current  situation.  It  implies  that  "government  aid" 
could  be  provided  only  in  the  form  of  "doles"  and  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  last  year  more  than  88,000  young  people 


were  able  to  remain  in  college  or  university  through  gov- 
ernment aid — part  time  employment  financed  by  National 
Youth  Administration  grants.  This  year,  an  increased  ap- 
propriation will  mean  an  enlargement  of  this  program.  At 
Columbia  University,  where  in  1938-9  there  were  4173 
students  in  the  NYA  age  group  (sixteen  to  twenty-four), 
the  NYA  quota  was  375.  Applications  exceeded  this  figure. 
The  report  fails  to  give  student  opinion  on  government 
aid  in  the  form  of  part  time  employment;  nor  does  it  make 
clear  the  differences  in  opinion,  or  even  whether  any  dif- 
ference in  student  opinion  exists,  as  between  wages  for  part 
time  work  from  this  source  and  part  time  wages  paid  by  the 
fraternity-house  steward,  the  college  book  store,  or  the 
Kampus  Klothes  Shoppe. 

Footnote  to  War 

OECENT  headlines  have  tended  to  obscure  the  plight 
•Iv  of  the  refugees  from  Spain  who  are  now  crowded 
into  military  and  civilian  camps  in  France.  They  number 
315,000,  another  10,000  in  Algeria.  Seventy  thousand  of 
them  are  children;  167,932  are  former  Spanish  Republican 
soldiers  now  in  special  French  military  concentration 
camps.  The  rest  are  women  and  older  men.  To  date,  less 
than  twenty  thousand  have  been  settled  in  Latin  America, 
although  there  is  the  prospect  that  between  now  and 
November  twenty  thousand  more  may  follow  them.  Those 
who  are  left  behind  are  living  in  frightful  squalor  in  the 
temporary  camps  and  upon  the  meager  subsistence  which 
France  has  provided.  Urgent  cables  have  been  received 
by  the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  which,  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  in  other  countries,  is  attempting  to  raise  funds  for 
food,  medical  care  and  other  immediate  necessities  in  the 
camps.  Few  of  the  refugees  can  safely  return  to  Spain ; 
indeed,  their  number  is  daily  increased  by  newcomers  who 
manage  to  flee  from  the  present  Spanish  government.  The 
United  States  quota  of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Cam- 
paign is  a  million  dollars.  The  campaign  committee  an- 
nounces that  100  chapters  are  functioning  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  drive  for  funds,  spurred  on  by  cables 
stating  that  if  support  is  not  immediately  forthcoming,  the 
French  government  will  return  50,000  to  Spain  despite 
the  treatment  which  they  expect  there. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Workers  Committee  to 
Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  decision  was  taken  to  continue 
actively  as  a  participating  organization  in  the  present  relief 
campaign. 

Government  Employes'  Union 

TWO  hundred  delegates  attended  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers 
of  America  meeting  in  New  York  City  as  this  issue  goes  to 
press.  Among  the  problems  scheduled  for  discussion  are  in- 
creases in  the  "static  wages"  of  public  employes  to  cover 
wartime  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  and  the  extension  of 
social  security  and  labor  legislation  to  include  workers  in 
the  public  service. 

The  union  was  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
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Organizations  in  July  1937.  At  that  time,  it  included  ten 
locals  and  had  8000  members.  It  now  has  231  locals,  and 
more  than  50,000  members.  Since  its  establishment,  the 
union  has  functioned  under  policies  formulated  with  the 
guidance  of  the  CIO.  Its  leaders,  Abrain  Flaxer,  presi- 
dent, and  Henry  W.  Wenning,  secretary-treasurer,  were 
appointed  by  the  parent  organization.  At  this  writing,  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  are  drawing  up  a  permanent  con- 
stitution, and  will  then  proceed  to  the  election  of  national 
officers  and  executive  board  members. 

One  of  the  chief  addresses  at  the  convention  was  given  by 
William  Hodson,  New  York  City's  commissioner  of  wel- 
fare. Mr.  Hodson  listed  four  basic  rights  of  civil  service 
employes  as  the  right  to  organize,  to  seek  redress  of  griev- 
ances, to  know  specifically  the  standards  of  performance 
expected  of  them,  and  protection  against  unjust  dismissal. 
He  described  the  "staff  relations  unit"  and  the  "impartial 
hearing  board,"  through  which  his  department  seeks  to  im- 
plement these  principles.  He  added : 

So  long  as  persons  are  added  to  the  public  payroll  or  taken 
therefrom  by  reason  of  political  changes  or  to  satisfy  the 
whims  of  elected  or  appointed  officials  who  hold  power  for  the 
moment,  there  can  never  be  a  real  career  service,  because  a 
career  should  rest  upon  ability  to  do  the  work  at  hand  and 
should  not  be  jeopardized  by  considerations  which  are  wholly 
extraneous  to  good  performance.  Security  of  tenure  should  be 
the  reward  of  efficient  discharge  of  duty  which  neither  per- 
sonal prejudice  nor  partisan  advantage  can  destroy. 

In  the  Same  Boat 

DOGS  and  humans  vied  for  attention  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  American  Humane  Association  where 
proposals  were  made  for  keeping  track  of  both.  One  speak- 
er suggested  that  the  association  set  about  tagging  some 
300,000  persons,  "many  of  them  gypsies,"  who  roam  the 
country  today.  Another  felt  that  society  would  benefit  by 
the  "noseprinting"  of  dogs  which  somehow  would  save 
them  from  theft.  The  dog-lover  had  his  plan  worked  out  in 
far  greater  detail  than  the  "gypsy"  tagger  who  seemed 
somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  catch  his  taggees.  A  possi- 
bility which  apparently  did  not  occur  to  him  would  be  for 
the  agencies  concerned  with  humans  to  borrow  dog-catch- 
ers from  those  concerned  with  animals. 

The  Army  and  the  CCC 

WHILE  youth  abroad  is  mobilized  for  war,  thousands 
of  young  Americans  are  being  mobilized  for  peace 
and  conservation  in  the  1502  camps  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  But  with  the  outbreak  of  European  war, 
the  question  of  providing  military  training  for  CCC  en- 
rollees  is  being  increasingly  agitated.  Outwardly,  at  least, 
the  Corps  is  more  completely  civilian  than  it  hitherto  has 
been.  Until  a  few  months  ago  army  officers  administered 
the  camps.  But  when  last  spring  a  "rider"  on  an  unrelated 
act  of  Congress  extended  to  army  reserve  officers  on  active 
duty  the  same  death  and  disability  benefits  as  those  accruing 
to  the  families  of  regular  army  men  killed  or  disabled  on 
duty,  civilians  superseded  army  officers  as  camp  administra- 
tors. Pacifist  groups  were  elated  by  the  result  of  the  "rider," 
though  they  played  no  part  in  its  passage. 

Proponents  of  optional  military  drill  for  the  300,000 
CCC  enrollees  argue  that  it  would  be  purely  voluntary; 
that  it  would  give  these  young  men  opportunity  to  lay  the 
groundwork  of  a  military  education ;  and  that  to  have  a 
large  body  of  youth  partly  prepared  in  case  of  need  would 


be  a  national  asset.  Critics  hold  that  one  of  the  great  values 
of  the  Corps  has  been  the  emphasis  on  creative,  not  destruc- 
tive, activities,  and  that  to  include  drill  on  any  basis  would 
be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  universal  military  training  in 
this  country. 

Robert  Fechner,  CCC  director,  insists  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  Corps  will  continue  to  be  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
jobless  young  men,  and  the  conservation  of  the  country's 
natural  resources. 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  CCC  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  military  training  in  the  Corps.  Public  opin- 
ion will  undoubtedly  be  the  factor  that  determines  whether 
or  not  the  enrollees  turn  from  tree  planting,  erosion  con- 
trol, trail  making,  to  the  manual  of  arms  and  bayonet  drill. 

Tourist,  1939 

TIME:  the  month  of  September,  1939.  PLACE:  England, 
the  High  Seas,  and  the  U.S.A.  A  glimpse  of  the  world  of 
today  as  seen  through  the  experiences  of  one  American 
traveler.  ...  A  steady  stream  of  children  being  evacuated 
in  England.  For  three  days  mothers  grimly  holding  onto 
their  smiles  as  they  send  their  boys  and  girls  away.  The 
declaration  of  war,  and  these  same  women  bidding  goodbye 
to  their  men  in  uniforms  setting  out  for  an  unknown  des- 
tination. The  English,  and  foreigners,  too,  calm,  hastening 
to  obey  orders  to  secure  gas  masks  at  once.  A  sudden  air 
alarm  followed  by  anti-aircraft  shooting.  Nightly  blackouts. 
Advice  given  here  and  there  to  a  confused  American.  .  .  . 
Ten  days  later,  embarkation  on  an  American  ship,  the  for- 
tunate holder  of  a  ticket  calling  for  a  cot  in  a  hastily  im- 
provised dormitory  in  the  bar.  .  .  .  Two  "peaceful"  days  at 
sea  on  a  ship  carrying  twice  its  normal  capacity  of  passen- 
gers. Suddenly  an  S.O.S.  .  .  .  250  miles  away  was  a  British 
freighter  attacked  by  a  submarine.  A  quick  decision  by  the 
captain  to  retrace  his  course  .  .  .  the  rescue  of  a  crew  of 
thirty-two  who  have  spent  twelve  hours  in  two  life  boats. 
A  helping  hand  in  collecting  clothes  for  this  new  type  of 
refugee.  .  .  .  Another  "peaceful"  week  on  the  ocean.  No 
blackouts,  but  searchlights  playing  on  the  American  flags 
flying  from  the  mast  and  painted  on  both  sides.  Passengers 
adjusted  to  the  lack  of  ordinary  comforts,  nerves  less  tense 
because  of  "what  might  happen."  America,  at  last,  and  the 
plunge  into  professional  preoccupation  with  immediate 
human  problems  resulting  from  the  new  war. 

When  Bertha  McCall,  of  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association,  got  to  her  desk  the  morning  after  she  landed 
from  her  "vacation,"  she  found  it  piled  high  with  inquiries 
from  relatives  and  friends  of  the  rescued  seamen  and  from 
a  host  of  other  folk  who  turn  to  Travelers  Aid  for  help. 
Here  was  an  English  woman  who  wanted  to  get  her  four 
children  to  San  Francisco  kinfolk  "for  the  duration,"  while 
she  herself  hurried  home  to  drive  an  ambulance ;  here  was 
a  telegram  from  the  Middlewest:  "Please  meet  and  take 
care  of  my  grandmother.  She  was  on  the  Athenia." 

Four  days  after  landing,  Miss  McCall  was  back  at  the 
dock,  meeting  and  helping  to  take  care  of  "my  grandmoth- 
er" and  150  other  survivors  of  the  Athenia.  Said  she,  "All 
in  the  day's  work  of  a  travelers'  aider." 

• 

IN   A   SPECIAL    ELECTION   ON    NOVEMBER   7    CALIFORNIANS 

again  will  vote  on  "$30  every  Thursday  or  ham  and  eggs 
for  the  seniors,"  a  scheme  for  old  age  pensions  defeated  last 
year  by  an  unimpressive  majority.  The  issue,  fiercely  deba- 
ted, is  expected  to  bring  out  an  all-time  high  of  voters. 
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Among  the  States 

PERSISTENCE  has  proved  its  value 
in  Wisconsin  where  social  workers 
last  spring  refused  to  give  in  to  dis- 
couragement when  much  of  the  state's 
hard  won  welfare  set-up  was  swept 
away.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1939,  page  84.]  Last  month,  after  a  strug- 
gle which  lasted  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, another  reorganization  bill,  backed 
by  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  new  act  establishes  a  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  under  a  seven- 
man,  non-partisan  board  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
The  department's  director  will  appoint 
heads  of  the  four  divisions:  public  assist- 
ance, including  general  and  categorical 
relief;  child  welfare;  mental  hygiene; 
corrections.  All  other  staff  members  will 
be  under  civil  service.  A  three-man  parole 
board  will  consist  of  the  director  and  the 
heads  of  the  divisions  of  mental  hygiene 
and  corrections.  To  pave  the  way  for 
this  set-up  the  act  abolishes  the  old  public 
welfare  department,  the  pension  depart- 
ment, the  departments  of  mental  hygiene 
and  correction,  the  board  of  control  and 
the  old  parole  board. 

Toward  Efficiency— In  Rhode  Island, 
a  merger  of  state  unemployment  relief 
and  social  security  staffs  is  under  way. 
Coordination  is  expected  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency in  handling  the  enlarged  case 
loads  resulting  from  WPA  layoffs.  By 
the  new  plan  the  state  will  be  divided 
into  nine  districts  under  four  supervis- 
ors directing  unemployment  relief,  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Alien  Restrictions — Just  who  will 
be  left  "holding  the  bag"  is  a  question 
demanding  the  attention  of  public  and 
private  agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
tightened  residence  and  citizenship  re- 
quirements have  been  incorporated  into 
the  revised  public  assistance  law.  Study 
of  the  law  makes  it  apparent  that  there 
will  be  many  persons  within  the  state 
whose  ineligibility  for  relief  will  be  un- 
related to  need.  In  addition  to  imposing 
a  state  residence  requirement  of  two 
years  for  all  relief  applicants,  the  law 
bars  aliens  from  relief  unless  they  have 
filed,  since  1937,  declarations  of  intention 
to  become  citizens.  Moreover,  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940  only  those  alien  applicants 
who  have  filed  declarations  of  intention 
between  January  1,  1938  and  January  1, 
1940  will  be  eligible  for  general  assist- 
ance. Though  the  provisions  are  not 


retroactive  they  apply  to  reopened  as  well 
as  new  cases. 

Already  the  Pennsylvania  county  as- 
sistance boards  are  finding  that  delays 
by  the  U.  S.  immigration  authorities  in 
issuing  certificates  of  intention  threaten 
to  eliminate  many  persons  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  relief  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  International  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh  has  prepared  a  memorandum 
indicating  other  points  where  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  appear  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  federal  law.  Aware  of  the 
situation,  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  has  implied  that  the  relief 
problem  raised  by  the  revised  law  can 
only  be  met  by  private  agencies  and  has 
suggested  that  they  must  re-define  their 
function. 

Old  Folks  at  Home — A  farewell  to 
poor  farms  is  in  order  in  Arkansas  where 
an  experiment  is  under  way  to  transfer 
institutional  inmates  eligible  for  old  age 
pensions  to  private  homes  under  state 
supervision.  Though  the  experiment  is 
now  being  confined  to  one  county,  it  is 
planned  to  make  it  statewide.  Approxi- 
mately 400  of  the  710  persons  now  living 
on  county  poor  farms  would  be  affected. 
In  Vermont  one  third  of  the  poor- 
houses  or  town  farms  have  been  discon- 
tinued since  the  inauguration  of  the  old 
age  assistance  program  late  in  1935.  In 
1936  there  were  thirty-six  city,  town  or 
district  poorhouses.  There  are  now  twen- 
ty-six. However,  the  old  age  assistance 
case  load  faces  reduction  as  the  state 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for 
1940  are  $25,000  less  than  for  1939. 

No  More  Liens — A  new  amendment 
to  the  Ohio  old  age  assistance  law  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  state  to  return  liens 
valued  at  $15  million  to  old  age  as- 
sistance recipients  who  request  them. 
According  to  the  law  the  state  no  longer 
can  mortgage  the  property  of  an  OAA 
recipient.  Upon  his  death,  however,  the 
state  can  put  in  a  claim  against  his  prop- 
erty up  to  the  amount  paid  him  in  grants. 

Paternity  Tests — A  recent  law  signed 
by  Governor  Moore  made  New  Jersey 
the  fourth  state  to  authorize  the  ordering 
of  blood  tests  in  cases  of  disputed  pa- 
ternity. Other  states  where  the  tests  may 
be  used  as  legal  evidence  of  non-paternity 
are  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 
Under  the  New  Jersey  law  the  tests 
must  be  made  by  qualified  physicians  ap- 
pointed by  the  court. 

Time  Study — Eight  Alabama  counties 
are  participating  in  a  sample  study  to 
measure  the  percentage  of  time  spent 
by  workers  on  the  various  programs 


administered  by  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments. The  conclusions  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  allocating  administrative 
costs  "until  such  a  time  as  there  is  a 
change  in  program  or  in  administrative 
set-up." 

In  Print — A  revised  compilation  of  the 
social  security  laws  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Security  to  take  into 
account  changes  made  by  the  last  legis- 
lature. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  June 
1939,  page  183.]  From  the  Department, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Child  Welfare 

PREPARATIONS  for  next  year's 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
in  a  Democracy  continue  as  its  organiz- 
ing group  enters  the  sixth  month  since 
its  first  general  session  last  April,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  Within  that  period  a  staff  has 
been  assembled  by  the  conference's  re- 
search director,  Philip  Klein;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  initial  session  have  been 
published;  small  groups  of  conference 
members  have  met  to  discuss  such  specific 
subjects  as  housing  in  relation  to  child 
welfare,  relief  and  social  security,  health 
and  medical  service,  recreation,  social 
protections,  guidance  and  care.  Through- 
out the  group  discussions  certain  points 
were  followed  as  a  guide:  the  nature  of 
the  democratic  life;  the  needs  of  children 
and  standards  of  care;  opportunities  and 
services  available  for  meeting  these  needs 
in  various  regions,  economic  strata  and 
population  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try; difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining 
desirable  opportunities  and  services;  spe- 
cific proposals  for  action. 

Last  Summer  —  Nearly  400  Negro 
children  enjoyed  camp  life  last  summer 
as  the  result  of  the  persistence  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Urban  League  and  the  co- 
operation of  other  social  agencies  in  the 
city.  The  camp  used  was  one  of  several 
developed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
to  serve  the  residents  of  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  A  year  ago,  when  an  individual  in 
the  community  promised  to  finance  a 
camp  program  for  Negro  children,  the 
Urban  League  spoke  for  the  use  of  one 
of  the  government  sites.  When  the  finan- 
cial promise  failed  to  materialize,  the 
league  called  in  the  cooperation  of  the 
YMCA,  the  YWCA  and  two  neighbor- 
hood houses.  Together,  the  five  agencies, 
through  a  special  soliciting  campaign, 
raised  enough  money  to  carry  out  the 
program.  The  project,  named  the  James 
Weldon  Johnson  Camp,  was  operated  for 
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four  twelve-day  periods  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  each  period  the  camp  enter- 
tained a  minimum  of  ninety-two  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  never  before  had 
had  such  an  outing. 

Homes  vs.  a  "Home" —  Another 
children's  institution  scheduled  for  the 
auctioneer's  block  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  January  1939,  page  24]  is  the 
Marion  County  (Indianapolis)  Colored 
Orphans  Home  in  Indiana.  Since  the 
County  Welfare  Department  took  over 
the  operation  of  the  institution  April  1, 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  all  ninety- 
eight  children  have  been  made  elsewhere. 
The  majority  have  been  placed  in  foster 
homes  or  reestablished  in  their  own 
homes,  but  some  of  the  older  charges 
(there  were  six  over  twenty-one)  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  CCC  or  aided  by  the 
NYA.  In  a  survey  made  at  the  time  the 
plans  were  begun,  no  court  records  of 
commitment  were  found  for  half  the 
children.  No  more  than  five  of  the  group 
were  found  to  be  full  orphans,  but  in 
many  cases  all  contacts  with  relatives 
had  been  lost. 

From  Coast  to  Coast  — Latest  news 
in  the  spread  of  child  guidance  facilities 
concerns  the  recent  grant  made  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  to 
Stanford  University's  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  San  Francisco.  The  university 
will  receive  $10,000  a  year  for  three 
years  to  finance  a  child  guidance  clinic 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  school's 
departments  of  psychiatry  and  pediatrics. 

Cooperation — This  month  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  experiment  in  mutual 
ajd  between  two  agencies  for  children  in 
Michigan.  At  Ann  Arbor,  services  of  the 
psychiatrist  of  the  Michigan  Child  Guid- 
ance Institute  have  been  made  available 
to  the  Michigan  Children's  Institute  in 
return  for  board  and  lodging  for  some 
of  the  children  brought  from  out  of  the 
city  for  examination  at  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Institute.  The  arrangement  will  be 
reviewed  for  appraisal  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Rural  Guidance — Organization  of 
Oregon's  traveling  child  guidance  clin- 
ics, pioneers  in  extending  child  guidance 
to  rural  areas,  is  described  in  an  arti- 
cle by  Allan  East  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Commonwealth  Review. 
Created  by  a  legislative  act  in  1937  the 
program  was  begun  with  a  biennium 
appropriation  of  $24,000.  Administra- 
tion was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School  which 
divided  the  state  into  districts,  each  with 
a  small  urban  community  as  a  district 
center.  From  these  centers  emanate  re- 
quests for  help  in  organizing  child  guid- 
ance services  and  their  extension  to 
surrounding  rural  areas  as  well  as  for 
surveys  to  determine  the  need  of  such 


services.  Though  the  state  staff  includes 
two  part  time  psychiatrists,  a  full  time 
psychiatric  social  work  supervisor  and  a 
part  time  medically  trained  speech  special- 
ist, the  needed  psychological  medical  and 
case  work  services  are  mobilized  local- 
ly. In  spite  of  limitations  as  to  staff  and 
funds  the  program  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced results  comparable  to  those  of 
clinics  in  large  cities.  The  degree  of  co- 
ordination of  agency  effort  possible  in 
small  communities  is  pointed  to  as  large- 
ly contributory  to  the  program's  success. 
Reprints  of  the  article,  "Child  Guidance 
Clinics  in  Small  Communities  in  Ore- 
gon," are  obtainable  from  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Against  Crime 

T  ARCENY,  which  constituted  nearly 
58  percent  of  all  criminal  offenses 
committed  in  the  first  half  of  1939, 
reached  a  higher  figure  during  that  pe- 
riod than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
any  preceding  year,  according  to  recent 
reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. Its  net  increase  over  the  first 
half  of  1938  was  more  than  3  percent. 
All  other  offenses  against  property,  how- 
ever, showed  a  decided  decrease— robbery 
dropping  11  percent;  auto  theft,  8  per- 
cent; and  burglary,  2  percent.  The  total 
offenses  against  persons  also  decreased, 
though  rape  increased  \l/2  percent  over 
last  year.  Of  the  288,107  persons  arrested 
during  the  period,  nearly  half  had  previ- 
ous criminal  records. 

The  same  reports  show  that  the  Pa- 
cific states  have  the  highest  rates  of 
crimes  against  property;  the  East  South 
Central  and  West  South  Central  states, 
the  highest  in  crimes  against  persons. 
Lowest  rates  in  offenses  against  property 
were  reported  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states;  lowest  in  offenses  against  persons, 
from  New  England. 

Paradox — Officials  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Welfare  are  already  begin- 
ning to  talk  of  reduced  maintenance  costs 
for  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  prison's  present  popu- 
lation is  the  highest  on  record.  Cause  of 
the  optimism  is  the  decrease  in  the  com- 
mitments in  the  fiscal  year  1939,  con- 
tinuing a  downward  trend  begun  in  1936. 
The  evident  paradox  between  trend  of 
commitments  and  prison  population  can 
be  explained  partly  by  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  parolees  and  an  increase  in 
parole  defaulters,  and  partly  by  the  fact 
that  prisoners  in  Illinois  penitentiaries 
are  serving  longer  terms  than  those  in 
any  other  state. 

Case  Work  in  Jails  —  Classification 
and  case  work,  gradually  becoming  a  ma- 
jor concern  of  state  and  federal  prison 
administrators,  are  urged  as  a  program 
for  county  jails  by  Leon  T.  Stern,  secre- 


tary and  director  of  research  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commitee  of  Penal  Affairs, 
through  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Jail  Association  Journal.  Pointing 
out  that  the  jails  are  full  of  petty  of- 
fenders, the  criminals  of  the  future,  Mr. 
Stern  maintains  that  they  are  the  logical 
places  to  begin  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Sixteen  points  are  recommended  for 
a  case  work  department:  routine  investi- 
gation of  new  men  for  the  information 
of  the  warden;  referral  of  inmates  with 
personality  problems  to  physicians  or 
psychiatrists;  assistance  in  the  transfer  of 
unsuitable  inmates  to  other  institutions; 
referral  of  inmates  discovered  to  be  with- 
in the  juvenile  court  age  to  the  juvenile 
court  or  appropriate  social  agencies;  as- 
sistance to  the  warden  in  work  assign- 
ments through  vocational  studies  of  in- 
mates; action  as  liaison  agent  for  coop- 
eration between  warden  and  inmates; 
recognition  of  personal  difficulties  which 
might  lead  to  disciplinary  infractions;  as- 
sistance in  solving  social  or  personal  prob- 
lems of  prisoners  arising  within  the  jail; 
assistance  in  planning  leisure  time  life  of 
inmates;  assistance  to  inmates  in  their 
contacts  with  relatives;  personal  visits 
for  prisoners  which  can  help  with  difficult 
family  relationships ;  assistance  of  dis- 
charged prisoners  through  the  marshal- 
ling of  community  resources;  pre-parole 
investigation  and  reports;  contact  when 
necessary  with  agencies  giving  voluntary 
legal  services;  case  recording. 

PIRA  Reports — Similar  to  its  recom- 
mendations made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Alabama  penal  system  [see  Survey 
Midrnonthly,  August  1939,  page  249]  are 
those  reported  by  the  Prison  Industries 
Reorganization  Administration  for  the 
prisons  of  Florida  and  Indiana,  following 
its  two  most  recent  surveys.  Though  the 
PIRA  found  the  Florida  system  to  be 
"soundly  planned"  its  report  recommends 
three  major  changes:  the  establishment 
of  unified  administrative  control  in  place 
of  the  present  dual  system  for  administer- 
ing the  convict  road  force  and  the  insti- 
tutions; the  development  of  a  modern 
classification  and  training  program;  the 
creation  of  an  efficient  adult  probation 
and  parole  system.  At  present  there  is  no 
adult  probation  law  in  Florida  and  the 
use  of  parole,  which  is  loosely  adminis- 
tered, is  largely  as  "executive  clemency." 
On  the  right  side  of  the  Florida  ledger, 
the  PIRA  puts  the  present  prison  farm 
at  Raiford  for  combining  a  minimum  of 
repressive  features  with  a  maximum  of 
industrious  activity. 

For  Indiana,  where  a  probation  system 
already  exists,  the  PIRA  recommends 
its  wider  use  and  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Department  of  Probation  with  the 
Department  of  Welfare  so  that  field  in- 
vestigation, probation  and  parole  services 
may  be  more  closely  coordinated.  Recom- 
mendations for  Indiana  also  include: 
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unified  control  of  the  state's  penal  and 
correctional  institutions;  the  development 
of  conservation  and  forestry  as  a  prison 
industry;  adequate  psychiatric  assistance. 
In  both  reports  the  PIRA  stresses  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  merit  sys- 
tem for  institutional  employes. 


Housing 


DUBLIC  housing  progress  suffered  a 
major  blow  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives refused  just  before  adjourn- 
ment of  the  last  regular  session  to  call 
up  for  vote  the  $800  million  bill  for  low 
cost  housing  previously  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Regardless  of  what  motivated 
this  action,  the  present  "breathing  spell," 
says  the  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials,  should  be  put  to  good  use ; 
by  local  authorities  for  careful  study  of 
their  own  situations ;  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  for  ironing  out 
internal  problems;  by  all  housers  for 
promoting  further  public  education. 

According  to  USHA  figures,  average 
costs  per  dwelling  unit  of  fifty-three 
projects  under  construction  in  July  were 
$484 — 14.1  percent  below  original  esti- 
mates. These  total  savings  could  supply 
2800  additional  low  rent  homes.  By  mid- 
August,  eighty-eight  projects  comprised 
of  37,494  dwelling  units  were  in  the  con- 
struction stage,  with  downward  trends  in 
cost  continuing. 

Fireworks — Spectacular  revelations  as 
to  various  rackets  which  infest  the  build- 
ing industry  and  which  may  hold  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  de- 
cent shelter  were  made  during  the  sum- 
mer in  the  course  of  hearings  conducted 
by  Thurman  Arnold,  assistant  U.  S.  at- 
torney general.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
quiry into  building  conditions  in  ten 
cities,  made  for  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee,  grand  jury  investi- 
gations of  various  groups  in  the  industry, 
both  capital  and  labor,  are  expected. 

Happy    Compromise — The    USHA 

has  modified  its  ruling  as  to  annual  in- 
comes of  families  eligible  to  the  2540 
dwelling-unit  Red  Hook  project  in 
Brooklyn,  in  which  the  first  apartments 
were  occupied  in  June.  While  adher- 
ing to  a  maximum  family  income  of 
$1399  for  large  families,  Washington  has 
raised  the  lower  income  limits  for  those 
occupying  2^  to  4j^  rooms  from  a 
range  of  $762-$! 191  to  $962-$1372. 
Whether  or  not  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority's  contention  that  families 
with  incomes  up  to  $1900  should  be 
eligible  for  5yi  and  (jl/2  room  apart- 
ments is  justified,  the  new  scale  should 
ease  the  situation  since  there  are  com- 
paratively few  large  apartments.  For 
the  smaller  apartments  the  scale  is  only 
$60  to  $80  below  the  maximum  annual 


income  suggested  by  the  local  authority. 
One  question  icmains  unanswered: 
Where  should  final  decisions  rest  on 
such  matters,  provided  legal  require- 
ments are  met? 

At  Last — The  first  nationwide  count 
of  houses  in  this  country  will  be  a  part 
of  the  regular  1940  census.  Classified 
according  to  type,  facilities,  age,  state 
of  repair,  number  of  occupants,  value, 
rental  and  mortgage  status,  this  tabula- 
tion will  yield  pertinent  data  on  which 
to  base  a  policy  as  to  the  place  of  both 
public  and  private  activity  in  a  housing 
program. 

Current  Events — A  weekly  four-page 
leaflet,  Public  Housing,  published  by 
USHA  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  to  report  the  progress  of  the  250 
local  housing  authorities  and  to  dis- 
tribute information  from  the  authority's 
fourteen  divisions,  made  its  bow  last 
summer.  Price  $1  a  year  domestic;  $1.50 
foreign,  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 


Fach  liras. 

GLADYS  LA  FETRA 

To  the  man-sized  job  of  managing 
a  housing  development  of  2540 
apartments  goes  Gladys  La  Fetra, 
since  1935  head  of  the  housing 
division  of  New  York  City's  Wel- 
fare Department.  Miss  La  Fetra, 
experienced  in  practical  real  estate 
management,  is  well  known  for  her 
activities  in  behalf  of  more  and 
better  housing.  She  has  recently 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
country's  largest  housing  develop- 
ment, Red  Hook  Houses,  Brooklyn 
project  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority. 


FHA  et  A I — Since  private  home  fi- 
nancing through  mortgages  insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  be- 
came effective  in  1935,  about  half  a  mil- 
lion families  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  service.  Today  an  average  of  3000 
homes  weekly  are  being  built  under 


FHA's  supervision,  virtually  all  single 
family  houses  with  an  average  value  of 
approximately  $5500. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  plans 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  private  hous- 
ing on  another  front  via  the  newly  cre- 
ated Division  of  Industrial  Economics. 
A  committee  of  specialists,  Robert  L. 
Davison,  James  Hughes  and  Robinson 
Newcomb,  is  studying  the  possibilities 
in  that  "no  man's  land"  of  residential 
construction,  homes  for  families  with 
$1200-$2000  incomes. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

r  T  NDER  the  New  York  minimum 
wage  law,  cost-of-living  studies  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  recommending 
minimum  wage  rates  for  women  work- 
ers. Twenty-one  towns  and  cities  are 
now  being  visited  by  field  workers  of 
the  State  Labor  Department  to  price  the 
goods  and  services  which  experts  on 
housing,  medical  care,  clothing,  recreation 
and  nutrition  have  declared  essential  for 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  women 
workers  in  New  York.  This  is  the  third 
of  these  annual  cost  of  living  surveys. 
The  1938  study  disclosed  that  a  woman 
wage  earner  living  as  one  of  a  family 
needed  $1059.68  for  health  and  mainte- 
nance, while  a  working  woman  living 
alone  needed  $1160.75.  Wage  averages 
for  women  workers  in  the  state  are  sub- 
stantially below  these  figures,  and  no 
wage- board  has  so  far  recommended  min- 
imum wages  at  these  verified  cost-of- 
living  levels. 

Homework — California  has  put  into 
effect  its  new  homework  law,  prohibiting 
industrial  homework  in  manufacturing 
foodstuffs  or  beverages,  children's  cloth- 
ing, toys  and  dolls,  tobacco,  drugs,  ban- 
dages and  other  sanitary  goods,  fireworks 
and  explosives,  and  any  other  article 
which  is  injurious  to  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  industrial  homeworkers,  or  which 
"renders  unduly  difficult  the  maintenance 
or  the  enforcement  of  labor  standards." 
Enforcement  is  delegated  by  the  law  to 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare.  No 
homework  will  be  permitted  until  the 
employer  has  obtained  from  the  division 
a  permit,  for  which  an  annual  fee  of 
$50  must  be  paid. 

Why  Women  Work — Information 
buried  in  the  census  data,  showing  the 
proportion  of  women  gainfully  employed 
and  why  they  work,  is  presented  in  a  new 
Women's  Bureau  bulletin,  "Employed 
Women  and  Family  Support,"  by  Mary 
Elizabeth  Pidgeon  and  Margaret 
Thompson  Mettert.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington. The  1930  data  cover  more  than 
58,000  gainfully  employed  women  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
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Richmond,  Va.  The  sample  included  a 
wide  range  of  occupations.  From  one 
half  to  three  fifths  of  the  women  were 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty- 
five;  out  of  every  ten,  six  were  single, 
two  married  and  living  with  their  hus- 
bands, two  separated,  widowed  or  di- 
vorced. Ten  percent  of  the  women  in 
Bridgeport  and  Fort  Wayne,  nearly  14 
percent  in  Richmond  were  the  sole  sup- 
port of  a  family.  One  third  combined  the 
job  of  homemaker  with  a  wage  earning 
job  outside  their  own  homes.  Well  over 
half  the  single  women  lived  in  their  par- 
ents' home;  about  7  percent  were  the 
sole  support  of  their  parents;  "frequently 
the  household  included  not  only  depend- 
ent parents  but  small  children  also  de- 
pendent on  their  earnings." 

Washington  Conference — The  Sixth 
National  Conference  on  Labor  Legisla- 
tion has  been  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  13-15.  All  state  governors 
have  been  invited  to  send  representatives. 

Over  Forty — As  a  contribution  to 
current  discussion  of  the  employment 
problem  of  middle-aged  workers,  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company  has  made 
an  analysis  of  the  ages  of  employes  in 
its  ten  plants.  Of  the  men  laid  off  dur- 
ing the  1937  business  "recession,"  8.6 
percent  were  over  forty.  Since  June  1938, 
"30  percent  more  older  men  have  been 
added  than  were  laid  off  during  the  pre- 
ceding general  recession."  As  of  July  1939, 
34  percent  of  the  firm's  wage  earners 
were  men  over  forty,  ranging  from  12.5 
percent  in  the  plant  at  Monsanto,  Tenn., 
to  66  percent  in  the  plant  at  Camden, 
N.  J.  According  to  the  last  census  fig- 
ures, 42.5  percent  of  the  total  male 
population  of  the  country  is  over  forty. 

Longshoremen — Greenwich  House,  a 
settlement  on  New  York  City's  lower 
West  Side,  publishes  a  report  of  a  hous- 
ing study  covering  278  longshoremen  and 
their  families  living  in  the  settlement 
neighborhood.  The  men  work  on  the 
nearby  North  River  docks.  "Longshore- 
men and  their  Homes,"  by  Elizabeth 
Ogg.  Price  10  cents  from  Greenwich 
House,  27  Barrow  Street,  New  York. 
The  study  showed  that  about  half  the 
men  are  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
fifty;  68  percent  earn  between  $400  and 
$1200  a  year;  48  percent  have  families 
of  from  four  to  six  persons.  Though  va- 
rious studies  have  shown  that  satisfac- 
tory housing  cannot  be  obtained  in  New- 
York  City  for  less  than  $30  a  month, 
72  percent  of  the  group  paid  less  than 
this  sum.  The  result  is  substandard  hous- 
ing. Almost  half  the  families  pay  less 
than  $23  a  month  rent.  Of  these  homes, 
95  percent  have  no  central  heating,  90 
percent  '  lack  bathrooms,  75  percent 
do  not  have  private  toilets,  52  percent  do 


not  have  hot  water.  Even  where  rents 
of  $23  or  more  are  paid,  55  percent  of 
the  homes  have  no  central  heating,  45 
percent  lack  bathrooms,  22  percent  do 
not  have  private  toilets,  15  percent  have 
no  hot  water.  Given  the  hiring  methods 
of  the  industry,  this  report  emphasizes 
the  need  for  adequate  housing  near  the 
docks  and  pleads  for  a  public  housing 
project  for  longshoremen. 

Workers'  Education — Cuts  in  the 
WPA  program  have  resulted  in  a  greatly 
limited  program  of  workers'  education 
under  WPA  auspices.  At  its  peak,  in 
1937,  the  workers'  education  classes  had 
an  enrollment  of  75,000  in  thirty-five 
states,  and  had  more  than  900  teachers, 
drawn  from  WPA  rolls.  In  twenty-five 
states  there  were  full  time  supervisors  of 
workers'  education.  There  was  a  staff  of 
eight  in  the  Washington  office,  and  as 
many  as  six  field  representatives.  Today, 
there  are  no  field  representatives,  and  the 
headquarters  staff  is  reduced  to  a  direc- 
tor and  one  secretary.  Only  sixteen  state 
supervisors  are  left.  A  recent  ruling  for- 
bids the  holding  of  WPA  workers'  edu- 
cation classes  in  union  halls.  A  number 
of  unions  are  protesting  the  reduction  in 
the  workers'  education  program. 

Record  and  Report — The  Industrial 
Relations  Section  of  Princeton  University 
has  issued  two  more  of  its  admirable 
studies  of  current  industrial  problems: 
"Company  Plans  for  Employe  Promo- 
tions," by  Helen  Baker;  "The  Seniority 
Principle  in  Union-Management  Rela- 
tions," by  Frederick  H.  Harbison;  each 
75  cents  from  the  university.  .  .  .  The 
National  Research  Project  on  Reemploy- 
ment  Opportunities  has  brought  together 
a  selected  bibliography,  "Industrial 
Change  and  Employment  Opportunity." 
From  the  Publications  Section,  WPA, 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  A  survey  of 
employment  and  unemployment  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1938  is  sum- 
marized in  Special  Renort  No.  7,  pre- 
pared by  Gladvs  L.  Palmer,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  industrial  research  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Assistance. 

Self  Help  and  Co-ops 

TLJAVING  started  as  long  ago  as  1931 
with  small  groups  organized  by  the 
unemployed  as  self-help  barter  associa- 
tion, [see  Surrey  Midinnnthly  August 
1939,  page  252]  California  now  has  initia- 
ted state  financed  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  "everything  in  the  average  relief 
budget  that  can  be  economically  produced 
on  the  basis  of  consumer  demand."  This 
excepts  homes  and  public  utilities.  A  citi- 
7ens  committee  on  relief,  appointed  by 
Governor  Culbert  L.  Olson,  has  drafted 
a  plan  for  state  created  co-ops  to  produce 


and  sell  goods  to  persons  on  relief.  Each 
unit  will  be  comprised  of  450  persons 
from  relief  ranks  and  fifty  others — this 
in  the  interest  of  attracting  special  capa- 
bilities "not  always  found  among  relief 
clients" — designated  as  "working  mem- 
bers," and  drawing  their  pay  in  cash  or 
products.  Some  5000  associate  members 
of  each  unit  will  be  privileged  to  pur- 
chase goods  from  it  at  prevailing  prices, 
receiving  dividends  in  products  if  the 
profits  permit.  Central  warehouses  will 
provide  storage  for  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  and  will  act  as  clearing 
houses  for  the  local  units.  The  state, 
through  the  relief  administration,  will 
handle  accounting,  credits,  purchases  and 
materials.  How  much  the  program  will 
cost  the  state,  how  many  clients  will 
benefit,  how  many  units  can  be  operated 
and  how  much  they  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce, are  as  yet  unanswerable  questions. 

Go-ops  and  War — The  present  cata- 
clysm in  Europe  inspired  the  Cooperative 
League  of  New  York  to  look  back  at  the 
record  to  discover  what  happened  to 
co-ops  in  the  various  countries  through- 
out the  world  in  1914  and  the  years 
ensuing.  Food  speculators  were  in  full 
swing  and  prices  went  soaring.  The 
co-ops,  pledged  not  to  raise  prices  unless 
actual  scarcity  compelled,  increased  in 
popularity.  So  many  people  applied  for 
membership  that  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
the  numbers  and  to  build  up  inventories 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Then  govern- 
ments intervened,  prices  were  fixed  and 
dealers  were  compelled  to  maintain  them. 
It  was  expected  that  the  stream  of  new 
members  and  customers  in  the  co-ops 
would  fade  away.  Figures  prove  other- 
wise. During  1915,  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  Austria's  various  national  whole- 
sale societies  had  a  sales  increase  over 
1914  of  13  percent;  Scotland,  21  per- 
cent; Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  about 
45  percent;  and  Hungary  52  percent. 
The  French  Cooperative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety almost  tripled  its  business  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  while 
after  three  and  a  half  years  English  co- 
operative membership  and  sales  had 
reached  a  point  which  necessitated  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Western  Canada, 
India,  Ceylon  and  West  Africa  for  the 
production  of  wheat,  tea  and  cocoa.  The 
British  co-ops  led  the  campaign  against 
profiteering,  urged  their  government  to 
regulate  prices,  and  when  prices  were 
established  by  price  fixing  boards  pro- 
tested that  these  prices  were  too  high 
for  a  reasonable  profit.  The  English  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society. now  has  a 
total  membership  of  2,710,000  and  its 
sales  amount  to  $300  million  a  year. 

Go  and  See — The  annual  tour  of 
Nova  Scotia  Cooperatives  and  the  An- 
nual Rural  and  Industrial  Conference 
on  cooperation  and  adult  education  held 
at  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  in  late 
August,  attracted  more  than  a  hundred 
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interested  Americans.  Unhappily,  Dr.  M. 
M.  Coady,  director  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  inspirer  and  leader  of  the 
"Antigonish  Movement,"  was  miles  away 
in  a  New  York  hospital,  having  man- 
aged, however,  to  finish  his  keynote  ad- 
dress, "Masters  of  Their  Own  Destiny," 
before  keeping  his  appointment  with  the 
surgeon.  American  visitors  found  the  co- 
operative movement  progressing  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  other  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada,  and  prospering  in  Newfound- 
land, where  there  are  consumer,  market- 
ing and  producer  co-ops  and  a  land 
settlement  program  along  cooperative 
lines.  Some  20,000  fishermen  and  farm- 
ers in  the  Placentia  Bay  region  are 
forming  regional  co-ops.  Their  financial 
agent  and  manager  is  Mary  Arnold, 
founder  and  manager  of  cooperative  cafe- 
terias in  New  York  and  for  the  past 
two  years  director  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing for  Cape  Breton  miners.  In  Nova 
Scotia  new  stores  are  being  built,  and 
consumer,  producer,  marketing  and  hand- 
icraft associations  are  being  formed. 
Through  their  credit  unions,  some  700  in 
number,  the  people  have  already  saved 
nearly  a  million  dollars.  More  than  1000 
clubs  are  now  engaged  in  the  study  of 
cooperation  as  basic  to  democracy. 

Music,  Too — W  i  t  h  o  u  t  emphasizing 
best  sellers  or  using  book  premiums   as 
a  bait,  the  Cooperative  Book  Club,   118 
East   28    Street,    New   York,    is    quietly 
distributing  books  at  wholesale  prices  to 
clubs,  study  groups  and  retail  co-ops  in 
every   state   of   the   union   and   in   many 
foreign   countries.   A    request   for   infor- 
mation concerning  CBC  services  recently 
arrived   from    far   away  Australia.   The 
CBC   is   trying  to  stimulate  book  sales, 
especially  in  rural  communities.  Operat- 
ing economically  it  sets  aside  a   reserve 
for   contingencies    and   then    returns   the 
surplus  to  its  members  in  proportion  to 
the    amount    of    their    purchases.    This 
"patronage  fund"  for  the  first  year  was 
15  percent.  Reader's  Observer,  published 
monthly,    with    book    news    and    recom- 
mendations of  the  editors,  is  sent  free  to 
members.   [See  Survey  Graphic,  Septem- 
ber  1939,  page  547.]    It  is  now  possible 
to  secure  phonograph  records  as  well  as 
books,  the  co-op  paying  postage  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  purchase  price.  The  new 
president    of    the    club    is    Prof.    Henry 
Pratt  Fairchild,   New   York  University, 
succeeding  Prof.  Harry  Overstreet,  for- 
merly of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  who  has  resigned  all  administrative 
work  to  give  his  entire  time  to  writing. 

In  Print — The  Public  Affairs  and 
Workers'  Education  Division  of  the  Utah 
WPA,  Salt  Lake  City,  has  published  a 
"Handbook  of  Cooperative  Health  As- 
sociations"; also  manuals  on  both  con- 
sumers' and  producers'  cooperatives  and 
on  cooperative  accounting  and  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  Experts  of  the  Farm  Credit 
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Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  have 
produced  a  series  of  pamphlets  covering 
farm  credit  administration  co-ops  in  Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Colo- 
rado.  Free  on   request.  Studies  of  other 
states  may  be  expected  later.  Also,  avail- 
able   from   the   same   office   are   booklets 
on    farmers'    co-ops    covering    problems 
of   marketing,   purchasing,   insuring,   fin- 
ancing. Ask  for  "You  and  Your  Co-op," 
naming    the    farm    commodity    and    the 
problem  in  which  you  are  interested.  .  .  . 
Based  on  the  hearings  held  by  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  in 
Washington     at     which     an     exhibit     of 
tomato  juice  stole  the  show  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly    August     1939,    page    254], 
and  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
Washington    conference    of    local,    state 
and   federal   weights   and   measures   offi- 
cials,    Consumers'     Guide     for     August 
prints  an  article  "Calling  Cans  to  Order." 
From      Consumers'      Council      Division, 
AAA,  Washington,  D.C. 


Professional 

"OOCIAL  Work  As  a  Career,"  re- 
O  cently  published  by  the  Institute 
for  Research,  Chicago,  is  one  in  a  series 
of  answers  offered  to  "youth's  inevita- 
ble question,  "  'What  shall  I  be?'  "  Price 
$1  from  the  institute,  537  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  The  monograph 
defines  the  field  of  social  work  in  gen- 


T.  LESTER  SWANDER 
After  ten  years  in  New  Jersey,  in 
community  chest  and  other  social 
work,  T.  Lester  Swander  pulled  up 
his  roots  in  the  late  summer  and 
betook  himself  to  Corpus  Christ!, 
Tex.,  to  head  that  city's  newly 
formed  chest.  Says  he:  "Here  is  a 
growing  city  with  increasing  social 
problems  and  few  social  agencies; 
with  institutions  and  traditions  still 
flexible;  with  leadership  that  vis- 
ions a  balanced  and  adequate  pro- 
gram of  community  services.  I 
like  my  new  job." 


eral  but  clear  terms.  It  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory   of    social    work,    outlines    the    per- 
sonal     qualifications      and      educational 
equipment   desirable   in   a   social   worker, 
and  discusses  types  of  positions  available 
and   the    relatively   low   salaries   offered. 
Also  included  are  paragraphs  on  the  "at- 
tractive and  unattractive"  sides  of  social 
work.  Among  the  former  are  listed  the 
satisfaction  derived   from  the  work,  the 
lack   of   monotony,   the   wide   variety   of 
positions.    Unattractive    are    the    routine 
desk  duties,  the  lack  of  security  of  ten- 
ure,   the    depressing   nature    of   the   job. 
The  production  of  the  "Careers"  series 
is  under   the  direction  of  the-  institute's 
editorial  board  consisting  of  Charles  A. 
Prosser,   director   of   the   Dunwoody   In- 
stitute; Edwin  A.  Lee,  professor  of  edu- 
cation, Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity;   Robert    L.    Cooley,   director    of 
the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School;  Paul 
H.   Douglas,   professor  of  industrial  re- 
lations,   University    of    Chicago.    Edito- 
rial director  is  John  A.  Lapp,  formerly 
head    of    the    department    of    social    sci- 
ences,   Marquette    University. 

Symposium  on  Freud— "The  influ- 
ence of  Sigmund  Freud  upon  Psycholog- 
ical Science,  Social  Science  and  Mod- 
ern Thinking"  is  the  scheduled  title  for 
the  November  issue  of  the  American 
Jtnirnal  of  Sociology.  Plans  involve  a 
symposium  on  the  subject  by  authorities 
in  the  psychological  and  social  sciences 
in  line  with  the  present  movement  to 
integrate  the  viewpoints,  methods  and 
findings  of  cultural  anthropology,  psy- 
chology, psychiatry  and  sociology. 

New  Association — Boys'  clubs  staff 
members  in  seven  Indiana  cities  have 
organized  as  the  Boys'  Club  Workers 
Association  of  Indiana.  Quarterly  meet- 
ings will  be  held.  First  president  is  Rus- 
sell L.  Bratton  of  Greenfield. 

Group  Health  Course — Vocational 
training  for  persons  interested  in  seeking 
administrative  positions  in  group  health 
organizations  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Cooperative  Medicine,  5  East 
57  Street,  New  York,  as  a  part  of  the 
fall  program  of  the  Rochdale  Institute. 
The  thirteen-week-course,  which  began 
this  month,  covers  the  fundamentals  of 
group  health  organization,  business  ad- 
ministration, medical  administration  and 
planning  health  conservation  programs. 

Conferences — The  annual  meeting 
and  round  table  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association  will  be 
held  December  6-10  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Empha- 
sis in  the  program  will  be  on  state  and 
local  relationships.  .  .  .  The  next  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May 
13-16,  1940.  .  .  .  The  eighth  Pan- 
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American  Child  Congress,  announced 
for  October  12-19  in  Costa  Rica,  has 
been  postponed  on  account  of  conditions 
created  by  the  European  war.  Hopes  are 
entertained  that  it  may  be  held  sometime 
next  year.  .  .  .  The  sixty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  is  being  held  in  Pittsburgh 
this  month,  October  15-20.  .  .  .  The 
Child  Study  Association  will  hold  a  two- 
day  institute  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in 
New  York,  November  17  and  18.  The 
association's  periodical,  Child  Study,  will 
appear  as  a  quarterly,  in  the  future.  .  .  . 
A  conference  on  the  problems  of  con- 
valescent care  will  be  held  November  9- 
10  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, 2  East  103  Street,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  academy's  committee  on  pub- 
lic health  relations  in  cooperation  with 
the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation.  For 
details,  query  the  academy. 

The  Public's  Health 

CMRST  among  social  workers'  organ- 
izations to  arrange  for  a  prepayment 
medical  care  plan  for  its  members  is  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  Social  Service 
Employes  Union.  Service  is  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  Civic  Medical  Center  of 
Chicago,  a  group  practice  organization 
of  specialists  which  also  has  a  contract 
with  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union.  The 
social  service  employes  signed  a  two- 
year  contract  with  the  center.  Annual 
payments  will  vary  in  rate  for  indi- 
viduals, married  couples  and  families 
with  children. 

Cancer  Control — Federal  appropria- 
tions for  cancer  research  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939-40  amount  to  nearly  25  per- 
cent more  than  for  1938-39,  according  to 
the  National  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  The 
bulletin  praises  the  wisdom  that  re- 
frained from  earmarking  any  of  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  radium,  leav- 
ing the  decision  to  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Council. 

At  present  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute still  has  1300  milligrams  of 
radium  to  be  allotted  for  loan  through- 
out the  country.  So  far  the  institute  has 
recommended  that  8*^  grams  of  gov- 
ernment-owned radium  be  allocated  to 
hospitals  in  twenty  states  and  Hawaii. 
According  to  government  regulations, 
hospitals  receiving  the  radium  cannot 
charge  patients  for  its  use.  Approval  of 
applications  for  loans  is  based  on  the 
hospital's  need  and  the  adequacy  of  staff 
and  facilities. 

One  region  which  is  looking  forward 
to  a  government  radium  loan  is  Puerto 
Rico  where  the  Puerto  Rican  League 
Against  Cancer  has  been  active  since 
1938  in  coordinating  a  cancer  control 
program.  Through  the  league's  efforts, 
legislation  recently  was  enacted  creat- 


ing a  cancer  institute  and  approving 
$200,000  for  a  building  and  equipment, 
but  no  appropriation  actually  was  made. 
Private  funds  have  been  raised  for  X- 
ray  equipment  in  addition  to  a  gift  of 
fifty  milligrams  of  radium  for  a  free 
emergency  clinic.  Fifty-five  towns  have 
reported  candidates  for  hospitalization 
and  treatment. 

Legal  Protection — E  p  i  1  e  p  s  y  last 
month  became  a  reportable  'disease  in 
California  when  the  results  of  recent 
legislative  action  went  into  effect.  The 
step  was  taken  not  only  to  protect  the 
epileptic  himself  but  also  to  protect 
others.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  last 
legislature,  health  authorities  had  be- 
come increasingly  shocked  at  the  num- 
ber of  epileptics  with  automobile  licenses 
obtained  through  denial  of  the  disease. 
Since  it  was  illegal  for  health  officers 
to  inform  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  De- 
partment of  such  cases,  the  authorities 
successfully  pushed  for  a  law  making  the 
disease  reportable.  Physicians  are  now 
under  legal  obligation  to  report  every 
patient  with  epilepsy  to  the  local  health 
officer,  who  must  send  the  report  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  It  is  then 
made  available  to  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Department. 

Hearing  Week— An  intensive  program 
of  public  education  is  planned  by  the 
American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing and  170  local  organizations  for  Na- 
tional Hearing  Week,  October  22-29.  The 
program  will  emphasize  the  large  prev- 
alence of  hearing  difficulties,  the  necessi- 
ty of  discovering  incipient  cases  of 
deafness  in  children,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  persons  afflicted  with  a 
marked  degree  of  hearing  loss. 

Courts  and  Medicine -The  fight  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and 
organized  medicine  entered  its  final  stages 
last  month  when  the  department  re- 
quested the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  recent  decision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  dismissing  the 
anti-trust  indictments  against  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  its  co-de- 
fendants. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Au- 
gust 1939,  page  247.]  ...  A  court  ruling 
on  the  other  side  of  the  medical  battle 
was  just  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  This  affirmed  a  decision  of  a 
lower  court  that  Washington's  Group 
Health  Association  is  not  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  and  therefore  is  not 
subject  to  laws  regulating  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  Indemnity  Groups — Rules  for 
the  certification  of  medical  expense  in- 
demnity organizations  in  New  York 
State  under  the  new  insurance  law  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1939,  page 
254]  recently  were  announced  by  the 


State  Board  of  Social  Welfare.  The  law 
authorizes  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  and  the  State  Department 
of  Insurance  to  approve  or  disapprove 
certificates  of  incorporation  of  groups 
seeking  to  set  up  as  medical  expense  in- 
demnity organizations.  Accordingly  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  for- 
mulated the  following  requirements:  in 
any  medical  indemnity  corporation  the 
board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  no 
less  than  seven  and  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  persons  of  good  community  stand- 
ing, at  least  one  third  of  whom  are  li- 
censed physicians,  one  third  laymen; 
the  plan  shall  be  open  to  every  physician 
in  the  territory  to  be  served,  but  mem- 
bership of  a  physician  who  does  not  con- 
form to  professional  ethics  may  be 
terminated  by  the  corporation  after  due 
hearing  before  the  county  medical  so- 
ciety; there  shall  be  free  choice  of  phy- 
sician by  subscribers,  subject  to  the 
physician's  acceptance. 

Group   Work 

XTOVEMBER  1  is  the  deadline  for 
manuscripts  submitted  as  candidates 
for  the  book,  "The  Practice  of  Group 
Work,"  to  be  published  next  spring  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Group  Work.  The 
association  has  invited  leaders  and  super- 
visors in  all  types  of  organizations  en- 
gaged in  recreation  and  informal  educa- 
tion to  submit  descriptions  of  groups  in 
action.  These  may  deal  with  the  group 
work  process  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  specific  activity  or  in  the  growth 
of  an  individual  participant.  Manuscripts 
will  be  reviewed  by  a  special  committee 
with  selections  made  in  a  way  to  insure 
a  representative  range  of  content  and 
emphasis.  Through  this  volume  the  asso- 
ciation hopes,  it  says,  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  documentation  of  practices  il- 
lustrating what  is  being  done  to  attain 
the  objectives  of  group  work  in  relation 
to  the  development  and  adjustment  of 
the  individual;  the  development  of  group 
integration  and  achievement;  the  devel- 
opment of  social  attitudes,  and  the  effect- 
ing of  social  action.  For  details  address 
the  association,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Education — The  College  of  Education 
of  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  has  a  new 
regulation  requiring  all  persons  admitted 
to  the  college  to  have  had  one  hundred 
hours  of  supervised  field  work  in  an 
agency  engaged  in  group  work.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Council  oi 
Social  Agencies  in  Detroit  to  set  up  plans 
for  the  training  of  supervisors  and  for 
some  1300  students  who  are  interested 
in  volunteering  for  group  leadership.  The 
plan  is  being  coordinated  by  Elise  Hatt 
Campbell  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School. 
An  experiment  in  the  field  of  profes- 
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.  American    Red     (Jro.ss 


Opening  next  month,  the  annual  roll  call  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  in  this  country  the  Red  Cross 
still  has  important  peacetime  duties  to 
perform.  Family  home  services,  public 
health  nursing,  home  and  farm  accident 
prevention  programs,  life  saving  and  first 
aid  lessons  are  only  a  few  of  its  construc- 
tive services  which  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  scene.  That  it  is  in- 
dispensable in  times  of  disaster  was  effec- 
tively demonstrated  after  the  floods  and 
storms  of  recent  years.  This  year's  roll 
call  will  extend  from  November  11  to  30. 

sional  education  for  group  work  was 
inaugurated  this  past  season  at  the  sum- 
mer camps  for  New  York  children  pro- 
moted by  the  publication,  Life.  New 
York  University  designated  L.  B.  Sharp, 
director  of  the  camps,  as  a  member  of  its 
staff  and  agreed  to  accord  academic  credit 
to  students  working  in  the  camps  under 
his  supervision  and  instruction.  The 
Board  of  Education  entered  into  the  ex- 
periment by  considering  the  camps  as  a 
"laboratory"  and  sending  selected  chil- 
dren to  them. 

Proceedings — Available  now  are  the 
proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  held  last  June  in  Jamestown 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Included  with  re- 
ports, resolutions,  and  the  record  of  dis- 
cussion are  outstanding  papers  presented 
at  the  different  sessions.  From  the  federa- 
tion, 147  Avenue  B,  New  York,  price  50 
cents. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work  has  published  an 
84-page  report,  "Group  Work:  1939," 
which  includes  four  papers  presented  at 
its  Buffalo  meetings,  the  complete  reports 
of  four  study  commissions  and  of  all 
standing  committees  for  the  year  1939. 


Price  50  cents  from  Association  Press, 
New  York.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  published  the  proceedings  of  its 
annual  convention.  Much  of  the  material 
holds  special  interest  for  other  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  group  work.  Price  $3 
from  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Coming — The  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  announces  two  regional  con- 
ferences of  its  boys'  and  girls'  work  divi- 
sion: eastern,  at  South  End  House,  Bos- 
ton, October  13-15;  midwest,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  November  11-12. 

In  Practice — Group  workers  and  the 
group  work  method  were  much  in  evi- 
dence at  a  number  of  institutes  and  con- 
ferences held  during  the  past  summer, 
notably  those  concerned  with  cooperation. 
At  Milltown,  Wis.,  for  example,  young 
people  from  cooperative  societies,  pre- 
dominantly rural,  came  together  for  help 
and  experience  in  the  practice  of  coopera- 
tion in  recreation.  The  whole  project  was 
an  experience  in  group  work  with  the 
group  itself  framing  the  whole  program 
and  selecting,  assigning  and  evaluating 
the  instructors.  Leadership  was  furnished 
by  Neva  L.  Boyd  and  the  faculty  of  the 
sociology  department  of  Northwestern 
University. 

Neighborhood  Studies — Reports  of 
three  studies  made  earlier  in  the  year  by 
the  survey  department  of  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  265  Henry  Street,  New  York, 
are  now  available.  They  are  "A  Dutch- 
man's Farm"  [see  Survey  Graphic,  June 
1939,  page  389],  the  human  and  real 
estate  setting  of  a  New  York  slum  clear- 
ance, low  rent  housing  project,  44  pp. 
price  25  cents;  "Rooms  of  Their  Own," 
concerning  cellar  clubs,  80  pp.  price  50 
cents  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Septem- 
ber 1939,  page  284]  ;  "Can  We  Renovate 
the  Slums,"  facts  about  fifty-four  remod- 
eled tenements  on  New  York's  lower 
east  side,  10  pp.  price  10  cents. 

In  "Longshoremen  and  Their  Homes," 
Elizabeth  Ogg  tells  the  story  of  a  housing 
case  study  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Greenwich  House,  27  Barrow  Street, 
New  York.  The  analysis  of  the  problems 
presented  and  the  solutions  proposed  have 
much  general  interest. 

In  Print  — Sponsored  and  commended 
to  local  groups  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Group  Work,  the 
Association  Press  has  just  brought  out 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman's  new  monograph, 
"Planning  for  the  Leisure  of  a  Demo- 
cratic People."  (Price  50  cents.)  Mr.  Lin- 
deman,  using  some  of  the  material  of  his 
highly  popular  addresses  at  the  Buffalo 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  discusses  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  leisure  and  planning  and 
makes  a  strong  cnse  for  federal  partici- 


pation in  recreation.  .  .  .  From  material 
developed  in  a  seminar  for  group  workers 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Pittsburgh  Federa- 
tion of  Social  Agencies,  Joseph  P.  Ander- 
son prepared  for  The  Federator,  the 
federation's  publication,  a  summary  state- 
ment, "Group  Work  Agencies  Face  the 
Problem  of  Supervision."  Reprints  from 
the  federation,  519  Smithfield  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Better  send  postage.  .  .  . 
The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  released  the  report  of  the 
study  of  its  130  social  agencies  organized 
by  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
and  made  last  spring  under  the  direction 
of  Roy  Sorensen.  The  report  contains  an 
extended  evaluation  of  agencies  engaged 
in  group  work.  Price  $1  from  the  council, 
1020  McGee  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Training  Course — United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses  of  New  York  City  is 
launching  on  October  16  an  intensive  six 
weeks  in-service  training  course  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions  for  settlement  staff 
and  board  members.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude: settlement  method,  administration 
and  program;  the  neighborhood;  work 
with  groups  and  with  individuals;  the 
arts;  integrating  public  and  private  recre- 
ational programs;  public  welfare  pro- 
grams; housing;  Iribor  and  industry;  con- 
sumer education.  The  "faculty"  includes 
specialists  in  the  various  fields  as  well  as 
such  settlement  leaders  as  Helen  Hall, 
Mary  K.  Simkhoviteh,  Albert  J.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Grace  M.  Gosselin.  For 
details,  consult  United  Neighborhood 
Houses,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

People  and  Things 

A  N  all  day  open  house  and  a  great 
**  meeting  in  Grant  Park,  Chicago, 
addressed  by  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen, 
marked  Jane  Addams  Memorial  Day  on 
September  6.  The  celebration  commem- 
orated not  only  the  seventy-ninth  anni- 
versary of  Miss  Addams'  birth  but  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  founding  of 
Hull-House.  John  A.  Lapp  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge. 

A  special  issue  of  tributes  to  a  great 
woman  comprised  the  August  edition  of 
The  Child,  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  The  issue  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  discussions  of  the  achievements 
of  the  late  Grace  Abbott.  Frances  Per- 
kins, Katharine  Lenroot,  George  W. 
Norris,  William  Green,  Sidney  Hillman, 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  are  only  a  few 
of  the  national  figures  who  contributed 
to  the  collection  of  memories  and  per- 
sonal appraisals  of  the  former  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  social 
work  educator.  Included  were  consider- 
ations of  Miss  Abbott  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, a  friend  of  labor,  a  crusader,  an 
administrator,  a  humanitarian,  an  edu- 
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cator  and  the  host  of  other  capacities  in 
which  she  served.  In  none  were  her 
abilities  found  wanting. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica is  planning  a  memorial  service  for  its 
late  executive  secretary,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cars- 
tens,  to  be  held  at  2:30  P.  M.,  October 
21,  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Tapped — In  the  course  of  reorganiz- 
ing its  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Rhode  Island  has  tapped  Glen 
Leet  for  su- 
pervisor of  re- 
search and  sta- 
tistics in  the 
department  and 
also  for  secre- 
tary of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Com- 
mittee to  Reor- 
ganize Public 
Welfare  Laws. 
Mr.  Leet  has 
been  in  Wash- 
ington for  sev- 
eral years  past, 
as  representative  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  as  editor  of  the 
Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Leg- 
islation, and  last  winter,  incidentally,  as 
Survey  Midmonthly's  correspondent  at 
the  capital  city. 

Consultant — The  many  friends  and 
former  students  of  Bertha  C.  Reynolds, 
for  years  associated  with  the  Smith  Col- 
lege School  for  Social  Work,  and  recent- 
ly with  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
she  now  is  offering  her  services  as  a 
consultant  in  staff  development  in  various 
areas  of  social  case  work.  For  details 
address  her  at  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

Honored — "Because  he  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  housing,  public  health  pro- 
grams, libraries,  'personal  service,"  rec- 
reation, employment  bureaus,  immigrant 
aid,  juvenile  protection  .  .  .  and  a  host 
of  other  major  civic  movements,"  Sidney 
Teller,  executive  director  of  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  was 
recently  awarded  the  Outlook  Floral  Sa- 
lute. The  salute  is  awarded  weekly  by 
the  American  Jewish  Outlook,  Pitts- 
burgh publication,  as  an  honor  for  out- 
standing civic  service. 

Group  Workers  — Group  work  is 
represented  on  the  staff  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  De- 
mocracy by  Charles  E.  Hendry,  who  has 
been  appointed  an  associate  research  di- 
rector, and  Irma  Ringe,  formerly  admin- 
istrative assistant  for  the  Division  of 
Recreation  of  WPA.  Mr.  Hendry  and 
Miss  Ringe  will  be  responsible  for  pre- 
paring the  specialized  report  on  recre- 


ation  and  group  work.  .  .  .  Margaret 
Svendsen,  whose  work  at  the  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago  and 
whose  recent  activities  in  the  field  of 
group  therapy  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention, is  chairman  of  the  new  study 
commission  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Group  Work  on  "Inter- 
Personal  Aspects  of  Group  Work."  The 
commission  includes  representative  psy- 
chiatrists, clinicians,  case  workers,  edu- 
cators, sociologists  and  group  workers. 
.  .  .  Joe  Hoffer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  the  chairman 
of  an  informal  organization  which  brings 
together  the  group  work  secretaries  in 
local  Councils  of  Social  Agencies.  He 
also  is  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
to  develop  study  outlines  and  materials 
for  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work. 

About  Nurses — The  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing 
has  a  new  assistant  director,  Anna  C. 
Gring,  former  nursing  field  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Red  Cross.  .  .  . 
Ruth  G.  Taylor,  for  the  past  three  years 
public  health  nursing  consultant  for  the 
Pacific  coast  territory  under  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  International 
Health  Division,  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. .  .  .  Kathryn  Trent  has  resigned 
as  director  of  the  division  of  public 
health  nursing  for  the  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Health,  to  become  supervisor 
of  the  southern  region  of  the  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America. 

Retired — Settlement  workers  every- 
where will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  re- 
tirement from  active  service  of  Frances 
Ingram,  for  thirty-four  years  the  vig- 
orous, resourceful  and  beloved  head  resi- 
dent of  Neighborhood  House,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Miss  Ingram,  now  head  resi- 
dent emeritus,  promises  to  devote  her- 
self to  regaining  her  health  impaired 
this  past  year  by  illness. 

Public  Service— The  WPA  has  an- 
nounced several  changes  in  staff,  among 
them  the  transferral  of  Bruce  Uthus 
from  the  Chicago  headquarters  of  Region 
IV,  where  he  was  regional  director,  to 
the  national  office  in  Washington;  the 
transferral  of  George  H.  Field,  former 
regional  director  at  the  New  Orleans 
headquarters  of  Region  VI,  to  Chicago, 
to  take  Mr.  Uthus's  place;  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lawrence  Westbrook,  once  as- 
sistant administrator,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Field  in  New  Orleans.  Another  WPA 
appointment  makes  Earl  Vincent  Moore, 
director  of  the  University  of  Michigan's 
School  of  Music,  special  consultant  on 
music.  Mr.  Moore  fills  a  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  Nicolai  Sokaloff,  who  has  re- 
signed to  resume  his  profession  as  con- 


ductor. .  .  .  Albert  L.  Miller,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  has  been 
appointed  NYA  administrator  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  succeeds  Fran- 
coise  Belle,  who  will  continue  with  the 
District  NYA  in  an  important  admin- 
istrative capacity.  .  .  .  The  new  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Housing  created 
by  the  last  New  York  legislature  has  as 
its  first  incumbent,  Edward  Weinfeld, 
New  York  City  attorney,  who  was  on 
the  committee  that  drew  up  the  amend- 
ments to  the  housing  law  at  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention. 

New  Jobs  • — David  K.  Bruner  suc- 
ceeds Hasseltine  B.  Taylor  as  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Mr.  Bruner 
was  until  recently  a  faculty  member  of 
the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  .  .  .  Mar- 
garet C.  Lewis  and  Cecile  H.  Hardy  are 
the  two  new  health  and  safety  advisers 
added  to  the  national  staff  of  the  Girl 
Scouts.  .  .  .  The  Welfare  Federation  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Howard 
G.  Matson  to  succeed  its  former  execu- 
tive secretary,  T.  Lester  Swander  (see 
page  320).  Mr.  Matson  was  formerly 
with  the  Judson  Center  in  New  York 
and  the  Dennison  Settlement  in  Boston. 

Deaths 

LUCY  BURTON  BUELL,  aged  eighty,  not- 
ed for  a  life  devoted  to  settlement  work 
— in  early  years  at  the  College  Settle- 
ment, New  York;  later  in  Cleveland  at 
Goodrich  House  which  she  organized; 
and  finally  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Neigh- 
borhood House,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
where  she  was  director  for  several  years. 

JOHN  McMiLLAN,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  in  London  after  a  long 
illness.  Commissioner  McMillan  was 
well  known  to  American  social  workers 
in  Chicago  and  New  York,  having  head- 
ed, in  the  course  of  his  career,  the  Army's 
central  and  eastern  territories. 

ELIZABETH  ERSKINE,  for  thirty-five  years 
associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty,  Phil- 
adelphia; for  the  past  sixteen  years  as  its 
secretary. 

LILLIAN  AMIRAUX,  since  1930  head  work- 
er of  East  End  Neighborhood  House, 
Cleveland,  for  the  seven  preceding  years 
headworker  of  College  Settlement,  New 
York.  Miss  Amiraux,  for  the  year  be- 
fore her  death,  had  been  working  closely 
with  the  Cleveland  Housing  Authority 
on  plans  for  a  housing  project  in  her 
neighborhood  which  would  develop  com- 
munity resources  not  only  for  tenants  of 
the  dwellings  but  also  for  their  neighbors. 
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Book  Reviews 


Background  of  History 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED:  VOL- 
UME I — HISTORY,  by  Merle  Frampton  and 
Hugh  Grant  Rowell.  World  Book  Company. 
227  pp.  Price  $2.40  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly, 

COMPARING  the  treatment  of  the 
handicapped  in  ancient  times  with  its 
underlying  philosophy  of  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  our  modern  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped  seems  amazingly 
progressive. 

In  this  volume  the  authors  tell  the 
historical  story  of  the  treatment  and  care 
of  the  handicapped,  emphasizing  those 
factors  in  the  past  which  influence  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  second  vol- 
ume will  discuss  the  philosophy  under- 
lying the  care  and  education  of  the  han- 
dicapped, dealing  specifically  with  the 
problems  and  trends  of  the  present  and 
possible  developments  for  the  future. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  sections. 
The  first  outlines  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped  from  primitive  to  modern 
times;  the  others  deal  with  special 
groups,  such  as  the  visually  defective, 
who  even  in  ancient  Egypt  received  spe- 
cial care  and  attention;  the  acoustically 
handicapped;  those  with  speech  defects; 
the  crippled;  tuberculars  and  cardiacs; 
the  mentally  handicapped  and  the  socially 
handicapped.  This  last  section  is  contrib- 
uted by  Sanford  Bates.  A  final  chapter 
indicates  some  of  the  basic  needs  which 
should  be  faced  in  order  that  the  handi- 
capped may  no  longer  remain  a  class 
apart,  but  be  considered  as  individuals 
with  abilities  and  assets  which  outweigh 
their  limitations. 

The  book  with  the  attached  bibliogra- 
phy is  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
general  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
should  prove  valuable  to  workers  in  the 
field  who  are  responsible  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  the  handicapped. 

EDYTH  KNOX 

Supervisor    of    Handicapped   Placement 
New  York  State  Employment  Service 

Consumer  Finance 

CREDIT  UNIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  by 
Joseph  L.  Snider.  Harvard  University  Press. 
N2  pp.  Price  $'2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

\/f ADE  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Pollak  Foundation,  Professor  Sni- 
de r's  book  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  a 
study  of  Massachusetts'  credit  unions. 
However,  in  order  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  the  place  of  the  credit  unions  in 
the  small  loan  field,  he  wisely  devotes  the 
larger  part  of  two  chapters  to  the  per- 
sonal finance  companies  and  to  the  small 
loan  departments  of  commercial  banks 
which  also  supply  credit  to  the  small 
borrowers  of  the  state.  The  credit  union 
movement  in  the  United  States,  it  should 


be  noted,  got  its  start  in  Massachusetts, 
and  this  study  has,  therefore,  special 
value  to  the  student  of  consumer  finance. 
Massachusetts  has  both  state  and  fed- 
eral credit  unions.  In  1909,  the  state 
authorized  the  incorporation  of  credit 
unions,  and  in  1926  required  them  to  take 
out  charters.  The  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  was  passed  in  June  1934.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  approximately 
seven  times  as  many  state  as  federal 
credit  unions  and  the  assets  of  the  state 
unions  are  approximately  sixty-seven 
times  as  large.  Although  there  are  some 
differences  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  they  operate,  in  the  main 
the  two  kinds  of  unions  function  alike. 

Barring  the  depression  years,  the 
growth  of  credit  unions  in  Massachusetts 
since  1909  has  been  rapid  and  steady. 
In  1910  the  loan  balance  of  the  credit 
unions  stood  at  $1743;  in  1937,  at  $12,- 
979,187.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the 
growth  of  the  personal  finance  companies 
which  were  authorized  in  1911  and  in 
1937  had  a  loan  balance  of  $20,750,000. 
Both  types  of  lending  agencies  have  made 
these  gains  in  spite  of  competition  in 
later  years  from  the  commercial  banks, 
three  fourths  of  which,  Professor  Snider 
estimates,  are  now  definitely  engaged  in 
making  small  loans  on  the  installment 
plan,  with  some  $5,500,000  invested  in 
them.  This  reviewer  can  do  no  more  than 
point  out:  first,  that  the  small  loan  field 
has  come  to  be  a  very  large  one,  due 
chiefly  to  our  changing  economic  life; 
second,  that  small  loan  borrowers  are  by 
no  means  all  alike.  Experience  has  shown 
that  more  than  one  kind  of  agency  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  small  loan 
service.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Sni- 
der, the  credit  union  gives  the  best  service 
of  all  to  the  borrower,  and  he  believes 
that  it  has  not  as  yet  taken  over  all  the 
small  loan  business  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  it. 

Professor  Snider  holds  that  certain 
conditions  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
a  credit  union.  If  the  union  is  of  the 
occupational  type,  as  are  nearly  all  the 
federal  unions,  the  plant  should  employ 
at  least  one  hundred  persons.  A  union 
should  have  the  support  of  the  manage- 
ment; employment  should  be  steady,  and 
there  should  be  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  employes.  He 
stresses,  too,  the  great  importance  of 
good  management  in  the  making  of  loans 
and  in  the  investment  of  idle  funds. 
Credit  unions  run  by  labor  unions 
have  not  been  particularly  successful. 
From  1929  to  1937,  the  number  of  com- 
munity unions  have  dwindled;  those 
founded  on  racial  lines  also  suffered  a 
decline  in  numbers.  The  occupational 
groups  have  grown  rapidly. 


The  personal  finance  companies  are 
given  credit  for  bringing  about,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  consumer  credit  field,  but 
Professor  Snider  thinks  that  the  credit 
union  and  the  commercial  bank  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  bring  about  an- 
other significant  advance.  It  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  at  this  point  a  word  should 
be  said  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
which,  by  recognizing  the  need  for  small 
loans  and  by  calling  attention  to  the  cost 
of  making  them,  freed  this  entire  business 
from  the  shackles  of  ignorance. 

Professor  Snider  calls  attention  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  rate  which 
certain  lending  agencies  charge,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  loan  is  repaid  in  install- 
ments. It  would  have  been  somewhat 
clearer  if  he  had  stated  that  it  is  this 
practice,  plus  the  method  of  deducting 
in  advance  the  interest  on  the  entire 
amount  for  the  full  length  of  the  con- 
tract, that  doubles  the  nominal  rate  of 
charge.  In  discussing  the  volume  of  com- 
mercial personal  hank  loans,  he  adds  the 
number  of  those  not  on  an  installment 
basis  to  those  which  are.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  loans  which  are  not  on 
an  installment  basis  are  not  the  result  of 
the  entry  of  the  bank  into  the  consumer 
credit  field.  Banks  have  always  made 
many  loans  of  this  size.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  can  be  considered  personal  small 
loans  of  the  consumer  type. 

Without  doubt  this  book  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  growing  literature  on 
consumer  finance.  Unprejudiced  factual 
studies  of  this  kind  help  to  evaluate  at 
their  true  worth  the  various  agencies 
which  are  supplying  consumer  credit. 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  Louis  N.  ROBINSON 

Review  and  Defense 

ORGANIZED  PAYMENTS  FOR  MEDICAL 
SERVICES.  135  pp.  Price  50  cents. 

FACTUAL  DATA  ON  MEDICAL  ECONOM- 
ICS. 67  pp.  Price  50  cents.  Both  prepared  by 
and  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Eco- 
nomics, American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

T~*HE  first  of  these  two  pamphlets  pre- 
sents  a  review  and  defense  of  the 
progressive  action  of  medical  societies  in 
relation  to  new  plans  for  medical  care. 
A  large  number  of  "plans"  are  described, 
some  those  of  local  or  state  governments 
for  the  home  care  of  the  indigent,  in  which 
medical  societies  have  taken  certain  part; 
others,  of  voluntary  health  insurance, 
group  hospitalization,  and  so  on,  for  per- 
sons of  small  means.  Among  them  are  a 
few  of  the  plans  which  have  been  at- 
tacked by  local  medical  societies,  but  the 
Group  Health  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  is  not  mentioned. 

The  pamphlet  is  editorial  in  tone 
rather  than  a  report  of  facts  and,  even 
in  the  sections  in  fine  print  which  for- 
mally describe  existing  "plans,"  the  note 
of  comment  and  opinion  is  frequently 
included.  Some  of  the  "medical  society 
plans"  described  are  not  yet  in  effect. 
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The  document  affords  the  reader  access 
to  an  important  body  of  facts,  and  a 
fuller  understanding  than  can  be  had 
from  any  other  .single  source,  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  governing  authorities  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  towards 
the  actual  conduct  of  new  experiments  in 
this  field. 

"Factual  Data  on  Medical  Economics" 
is  a  compilation  of  charts,  tables  and  de- 
scriptive material,  prepared  early  in  1939, 
covering  such  matters  as  the  number  and 
distribution  of  physicians,  hospitals  and 
hospital  beds,  vital  statistics,  sickness 
insurance.  The  interpretative  paragraphs 
should  be  utilized  with  caution  as  some 
of  them  are  more  editorial  than  factual. 
The  small  percentage  of  the  population 
having  enough  income  to  be  required  to 
file  income  tax  returns  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  health  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  'primarily  an  economic 
and  not  a  medical  problem."  Most  of  the 
comments  on  the  data  concerning  hos- 
pitals are  written  with  reference  to  pend- 
ing legislation.  The  material  on  German 
sickness  insurance  follows  lines  familiar 
to  those  who  have  read  previous  AMA 
publications.  A  remarkable  concluding 
chart,  "Medical  Service  and  Economic 
Status,"  appears  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a  medical-economic  problem  in  all  in- 
come groups  under  $3000  a  year. 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 
Committee  on  Research  in  Medical 
Economics,  Inc. 

Tool  of  Democracy 

COOPERATION  AS  A  WAY  OF  PEACE,  by 
J.  P.  W.  Warbasse.  Harper.  Ill  pp.  Price  $1 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

tpOR  many  years,  Dr.  Warbasse  has  been 
•  the  prophet  and  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican cooperative  movement.  His  "Con- 
sumers' Cooperation"  long  has  been  the 
textbook  for  cooperators  in  this  and  other 
countries.  "Cooperation  As  a  Way  of 
Peace,"  is  not  so  much  a  new  book  with 
new  ideas  as  an  enlargement  of  the  au- 
thor's previous  argument  for  cooperation 
and  an  explanation  of  basic  need  for  the 
cooperative  spirit  and  organization  of  so- 
ciety before  any  lasting  peace  can  be  se- 
cured. Having  stated  that  most  wars  are 
economic  in  origin,  he  goes  on  to  show 
how,  just  as  our  national  troubles  are 
caused  by  the  profit  motive  in  business 
and  its  political  servants,  so  in  interna- 
tional affairs  the  same  forces  are  active 
in  promoting  war. 

In  the  twenty-three  chapters  of  this 
half-sized  book,  a  good  many  more  than 
twenty-three  ways  are  discussed  in  which 
cooperation  is  related  and  imperative  to 
a  state  of  peace.  Dr.  Warbasse  is  uncom- 
promising in  his  opposition  to  profit  econ- 
omy and  damns  wholeheartedly  all  the 
economic  and  political  hierarchy  which  is 
working  against  cooperation  and  democ- 
racy. 

Dr.  Warbasse  is  probably  the  best  of 
American  writers  on  cooperative  theory 


and  I  believe  few  people  would  dispute 
with  him  the  soundness  and  intrinsic  good 
sense  of  his  argument.  To  some  people, 
however,  it  may  seem  that  many  of  his 
statements  are  too  sweeping,  and  that  his 
light  and  uncompromising  dismissal  of 
certain  other  forces  for  peace  is  unjusti- 
fied. In  answer  to  this,  one  can  only  say 
that  the  present  book  is  based  on  the 
premises  established  at  some  length  in 
"Consumers'  Cooperation,"  where  one 
can  read  a  discussion  of  many  points 
which  in  this  book  are  taken  for  granted. 
"Cooperation  As  a  Way  of  Peace" 
should  not  only  take  its  place  on  the  book- 
shelf of  every  good  cooperator  but  should 
be  required  reading  for  all  Americans 
who  desire  peace  but  can  find  no  active 
outlet  for  their  energies. 
New  York  ELIOT  D.  PRATT 

New  York's  Way 

EDUCATION  WITHIN  PRISON  WALLS, 
by  Walter  M.  Wallack,  Glenn  M.  Kendall, 
and  Howard  L.  Briggs.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 


pp.     Price 
monthly. 


, 
$2.25     postpaid 


University.     187 
of     Survey     Mid- 


/~\NE  of  the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the 
^^^  American  prison  has  been  its  lack 
of  adequate  educational  work.  Only 
eleven  years  ago  not  a  single  complete 
and  well-rounded  educational  program 
was  encountered  by  Austin  H.  MacCor- 
mick  in  his  survey  of  all  the  prisons  and 
reformatories  in  the  country.  It  is,  there- 
fore, gratifying  to  find  that  in  New 
York  State  an  intelligent,  far-reaching 
program  has  been  established,  which  al- 
ready is  well  beyond  the  probationary 
stage. 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  a  series 
on  education  in  correctional  institutions. 
Originally  written  by  the  director  of  the 
division  of  education,  Dr.  Walter  M. 
Wallack,  and  assistant  directors,  Glenn 
M.  Kendall  and  Howard  L.  Briggs,  as  a 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1936-1937,  it 
sets  forth  authentically  the  philosophy, 
aims,  and  procedures  of  the  educational 
program  in  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Correction.  It  reviews  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  program  from 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  Prison  Administration  and 
Construction  in  1930,  and  the  creation,  in 
1933,  of  the  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  the  Educational  Problems  of  the  Penal 
Institutions  for  Youth.  These  commis- 
sions, popularly  known  as  the  Lewisohn 
Commission  and  the  Engelhardt  Commis- 
sion, respectively,  were  responsible  for 
the  revolutionary  reorganization  of  edu- 
cation in  the  New  York  department. 
They  included  in  their  membership  lead- 
ing penologists,  social  workers,  and  edu- 
cators who,  in  addition  to  obtaining  funds 
for  experimental  projects,  sponsored  the 
new  law  establishing  correctional  educa- 
tion, and  aided  in  securing  budgetary  in- 
creases, higher  standards  for  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  and  increased  personnel. 

As  the   authors  state,  education  com- 


NEW 
BOOKS 


Major  Social 
Institutions 

By 
CONSTANTINE  PANUNZIO 

Written  by  a  man  renowned  for 
his  many  and  widespread  contri- 
butions to  the  practical  solution 
of  contemporary  social  problems, 
this  new  book  provides  an  unusual- 
ly interesting  and  realistic  intro- 
duction to  sociology.  Through  a 
systematic  study  of  social  insti- 
tutions as  they  function  today,  it 
gives  the  student  a  sound  basis 
both  in  the  fundamental  theory 
and  in  the  salient  data  of  so- 
ciology. #3.50 


Social  Control 

By  L.  L.  BERNARD 

This  new  study  of  the  existing 
methods  and  practices  of  social 
control  is  outstandingly  compre- 
hensive and  realistic.  The  social 
controls  are  classified  as  either 
exploitive  or  constructive.  Under 
the  former  the  author  discusses 
force,  reprisals,  intimidation,  graft, 
censorship,  etc.  Particularly  inter- 
esting is  the  material  on  construc- 
tive social  controls  which  covers 
non-violent  coercion,  regimenta- 
tion and  standardization,  ethical 
controls  and  education  as  well  as 
law  and  custom.  $4.00 


Race,  Language 
and  Culture 

By  FRANZ   BOAS 

In  this  book  are  collected  for  the 
first  time  the  author's  general  pa- 
pers dealing  with  fundamental 
problems  of  anthropology.  They 
cover  such  topics  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  anthropometric  data  and 
their  variation  in  changed  environ- 
ment, the  relation  between  race 
and  culture,  the  significance  of 
historical  and  psychological  ele- 
ments in  the  development  of 
culture,  the  relation  between 
language  and  culture.  To  be  pub- 
lished in  December. 

#5.00  (probable) 
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prehends  all  the  experiences  which  the 
institutions  can  bring  into  the  lives  of  in- 
mates. Part  of  the  task  of  the  educational 
program  is  to  coordinate  these  activities 
into  a  meaningful  process  directed  to- 
ward improving  attitudes  and  social  be- 
havior patterns  and  in  developing  mar- 
ketable skills.  Four  case  histories  are  pre- 
sented to  make  graphic  the  superiority  of 
an  individual  approach  which  takes  in- 
ventory of  the  limitations  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  inmate  in  order  to  utilize  them 
in  the  training  process.  The  statistics 
which  cover  every  aspect  of  the  work  are 
well  handled,  as  are  the  other  exhibits, 
prepared  for  those  concerned  with  the 
practical  working  out  of  a  program. 

JAY  BECK 

Director,   Social   Investigation    Unit 
Department   of  Correction 
New  York  City 

After  Six  Years 

LABOR  ECONOMICS  AND  LABOR  PROB- 
LEMS, by  Dale  Yoder.  McGraw-Hill.  669  pp. 
Price  $'3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

'  I  'HIS  second  edition  of  Professor 
Voder's  book  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally in  form  and  content  from  the  first 
edition  published  in  1933.  There  are  now 
nineteen  chapters  instead  of  twenty,  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  have  been 
changed,  and  an  appendix  containing  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  has  been 
added.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  six  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition 
should  not  have  caused  far-reaching 
changes  in  a  book  such  as  this.  The  ma- 
terial on  unionism  is  still  highly  concen- 
trated, little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
AFL-CIO  struggle,  and  no  light  is  shed 
on  the  personalities  "behind  the  news." 
The  role  of  government  and  the  policies 
of  management  are  relatively  neglected. 
The  scholarship  evident  throughout  the 
book  well  might  have  been  directed  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  relative  importance 
of  labor  problems.  The  time  has  passed 
for  a  labor  book  to  devote  only  two 
chapters  to  trade  unions,  their  nature, 
membership,  policies,  and  practices. 
New  York  University  EMANUEL  STEIN 

Approach  to  Objectives 

CHARACTER  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOC- 
RACY, by  S.  R.  Slavson.  Association  Press. 
226  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Mid- 
monthly. 

'  I  'HIS  book  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
*•  two  sections:  the  first  dealing  pri- 
marily with  a  theory  of  character  devel- 
opment in  a  setting  of  modern  cultures; 
the  second  outlining  techniques  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  education  as  the  author 
sees  them.  Of  particular  interest  is  a 
careful  analysis  of  these  objectives,  rather 
over-generalized  in  the  text,  and  the  re- 
view of  the  agencies  and  methods  cur- 
rently employed  in  approaching  them. 
Throughout  the  book  runs  the  author's 
justifiable  though  not  always  well  pointed 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  group  in 


character    education    in    any    democracy. 

Most  of  this  reviewer's  confusion  over 
this  book  can  be  traced  to  the  author's 
wholesale  attempt  to  bring  psychoana- 
lytic concepts  into  the  group  picture, 
willy-nilly,  and  to  the  frequent  presenta- 
tion of  conclusions  not  always  logically 
(syllogistically)  consistent  with  the  pre- 
mises. I  found  most  disconcerting,  too, 
the  references  to  "certain  psychologists," 
and  "certain  psychological  theories,"  to 
which  no  more  specific  reference  is  made. 
Frequently  the  author  uses  such  refer- 
ences as  straw  men  to  be  knocked  over 
with  amazing  ease,  or  as  support  for  his 
own  arguments.  In  no  case,  however,  is 
the  reader  given  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  data  to  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
which  seems  to  me  a  remarkably  undemo- 
cratic educative  procedure. 

One  group  of  readers,  the  semanticians, 
may  derive  special  pleasure  from  this 
book.  For  them  it  should  constitute  a 
word-book  in  which  Stuart  Chase's 
"blah"  can  be  substituted.  Mr.  Slavson 
starts  with  such  tidbits  as  "Education  .  .  . 
must  vitalize  the  personality  for  creative 
living,"  and  ends  with  "The  truly  strong 
never  abuse  their  strength." 
Cleveland,  Ohio  DAN  L.  ADLER 

Pioneer  Experience 

MANAGING  LOW  RENT  HOUSING.  Based  on 
lectures  and  discussions  at  the  Management 
Training  Institute,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  June  13-24, 
1938.  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials. 
289  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

'TPHE  material  on  which  this  volume  is 
•*-  based  was  presented  in  the  form  of 
lectures  and  discussions.  It  suffers  some- 
what from  translation  into  another  me- 
dium, but  it  remains  the  first  published 
document  dealing  almost  entirely  with 
management  of  public  housing.  The  dis- 
cussions go  far  afield,  which  is  under- 
standable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
audience  which  participated  in  the  insti- 
tute represented  managers  and  potential 
managers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  varying  backgrounds,  interests,  and 
experience. 

The  rapid  growth  of  government  hous- 
ing and  change  in  the  field  is  readily 
noted  in  this  volume.  To  compare  the 
recent  policies  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  with  those  set  forth  by 
their  staff  members  in  the  lectures  last 
year  reveals  almost  complete  reversal. 
For  example,  one  of  the  Authority's  staff, 
speaking  of  selection,  said:  "Our  problem 
is  concerned  with  families  of  low  income 
who  need  housing  and  whose  incomes 
permit  them  to  be  considered  as  self- 
sustaining."  The  USHA  this  month  set 
maximum  allowable  incomes  of  tenants 
on  admission  below  the  statutory  limits, 
and  announced  that  these  were  to  be  en- 
forced even  if  it  meant  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  that  only  families  receiving 
public  assistance  would  be  eligible. 

•  This  book  must  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
ferred to  either  as  gospel  or  as  a  text- 


book. If  it  is  read  as  a  record  of  the 
experiences  and  opinions  of  some  of  the 
people  engaged  in  the  pioneer  develop- 
ment of  public  housing  management,  it 
may  serve  to  stimulate  'the  practices  of 
others  now  entering  the  field. 

MAY  LUMSDEN 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 

The  Divorce  System 

MATRIMONIAL  SHOALS,  by  Royal  D.  Rood. 
Detroit  Law  Book  Company.  424  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

TN  an  effort  to  argue  against  the  "rebel- 
lion against  marriage"  that  lessens  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  women  and 
children,  the  author  uses  the  record  of 
a  case,  in  which  he,  as  attorney,  repre- 
sented four  minor  children,  as  the  basis 
of  a  general  attack  upon  the  divorce  sys- 
tem which  wrecks  "the  only  real  source  of 
security  which  women  and  children  have 
ever  known."  Many  questions  of  interest 
to  social  workers  are  raised,  including 
the  extent  to  which  they  and  allied  groups 
"seek  to  keep  themselves  in  employment 
by  encouraging  the  destruction  of  the 
family." 

The  development  of  marriage  laws  and 
regulation  by  court  practices  is  presented 
through  an  abstract  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions laws  of  Michigan  from  1838  to  date. 
Regarding  divorce  as  a  phase  of  trial 
marriage,  he  shows  the  costs  to  the  state, 
city  and  family,  of  this  dysgenic  status 
which  promotes  the  idea  that  "marriage 
is  a  thing  to  be  avoided."  There  is  con- 
siderable legal  data  concerning  the  di- 
vorce mill  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
social  worker,  "Friend  of  the  Court,"  for 
its  continued  grinding. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Philosophy  and  Treatment 

CRIME   AND   SOCIETY,   by  Nathaniel  F.   Can- 

Vi^  Holt  459  pp-   Price  $3'  Postpaid  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

TN  a  remarkable  performance  of  author- 
ship, Professor  Cantor  gives  us  at 
once  a  sound  book  for  the  student  and 
persons  unfamiliar  with  the  problems 
of  crime  and  its  treatment,  and  a  wealth 
o)  information  for  those  who  have  la- 
bored long  in  the  field.  After  having  vis- 
ited several  hundred  American  and  for- 
eign prisons,  he  might  have  given  merely 
an  authoritative  compendium  of  prison 
data.  Instead  he  has  given  us  a  brilliant, 
penetrating,  contemporary  work,  shot 
through  with  the  new  and  modern  philos- 
ophy for  the  understanding  of  delinquent 
behavior  in  terms  of  the  treatment  of  the 
individual  offender  plus  an  analysis  of 
all  our  machinery  for  dealing  with  him. 
This  is  no  hash  of  theories  old  and  new, 
but  an  illumination  of  both  new  and  old 
approaches.  That  the  treatment  of  the 
offender  must  occur  in  a  living  setting 
is  the  focus. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  emphasis  is  on  the  individual  and 
on  the  modern  psychological  approach  to 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Thoroughly  experienced  worker,  executive  in 
boy's  work  field,  with  ingenuity  and  imagi- 
nation, organizing  ability,  college  graduate, 
high  record  of  performance.  7588  Survey. 

College  graduate,  capable,  good  organizer  and 
executive  in  boy's  work  field,  with  deep  un- 
derstanding and  sincerity,  long,  unusual  and 
successful  experience.  7613  Survey. 

House  mother  children's  institution,  by  German 
woman,  38,  trained  orthopoedics,  home- 
making ;  settlement  experience  children's  ac- 
tivities. Has  car,  licensed  driver.  7611  Survey. 

Boys  Worker  desires  position  with  Settlement 
or  Institution.  Broad  experience  in  Settlements 
and  camps.  Executive  ability.  Age  31,  single. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Available  now.  7612  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORK  DIRECTOR.  Seven  years  experi- 
ence in  Settlement  Houses  and  private  insti- 
tutions. Gradute  Boy  Scout  Training  Courses. 
Specialized  in  Junior  Boy  Work.  Executive 
ability  to  handle  volunteer  workers.  Available 
now.  7577  Survey. 

Trained  and  experienced  executive  in  field  of 
Settlement,  Community  Center,  Y.W.H.  A.,  Social 
Service  Bureau,  and  Jewish  Federation  work  in 
the  East,  West  and  South,  is  open  for  posi- 
tion. Changes  made  to  broaden  horizon  of 
•ocial  work.  Capable  of  doing  pioneer  work. 
No  question  of  location.  7603  Survey. 

Educated  young  woman,  speaks  foreign  lan- 
guages, proficient  in  all  sports,  wishes  posi- 
tion (in  New  York)  as  governess,  companion 
or  Hungarian-German-Roumanian  stenogra- 
pher. Willing  to  stay  in  nights  with  children. 
7610  Survey. 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

Hunter  student,  graduate  division,  sociology 
major,  reformatory,  settlement  house  experi- 
ence, wants  part  time,  research,  typing  job. 

7614   Survey.  
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PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  18.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Use    1,000,000    volume    University    Library! 
Quotes,   sources,    formulae,   bibliographies.    60c 
page.     Research,    translation    arrangements. 
Wallach,  P.  O.  Box  ill,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you ;  serves  to  increase  your 
salary ;  promotes  you  for  high-salaried  ex- 
ecutive positions  at  moderate  cost :  if  you 
have  earned  $2,500  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for  valuable  information.  No.  43  Executive's 
Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Beautiful  assorted  Christmas  Greeting  folders 
with  envelopes — fifty  for  $1.50.  Highest  grade 
$3  for  50.  Scripture  text  Christmas  folders  40 
for  $1.85.  Your  name  printed  on  each  or 
omitted.  Order  early  for  printing.  Nichols 
&  Company,  Rockmart,  Georgia. 


BINDER  $1.50 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send   orders  with  payment  to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


the  treatment  of  delinquency.  Highlights 
are  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the 
prisoner's  point  of  view  and  the  case 
approach  as  interpreted  and  amplified  in 
two  appendic&s  by  Herbert  H.  Aptekar, 
one  of  them,  "The  Psychological  Treat- 
ment of  the  Delinquent  by  the  Profes- 
sional Case  Worker." 

Professor  Cantor  clears  away  much 
underbrush  in  penetrating  phrases. 
"Strictly  speaking  'crime'  is  not  causal; 
it  is  defined  by  society.  What  is  caused  is 
the  behavior  that  happens  to  be  defined 
as  crime."  Again  he  says,  "Much  of  the 
confusion  caused  in  coping  with  crime 
and  prisoners  is  due  to  the  lack  of  in- 
tegration among  all  of  the  agencies  deal- 
ing with  these  problems."  From  his 
suggested  lines  of  integration  comes  a 
flowing  picture  of  crime  and  its  treat- 
ment as  something  that  is  happening  and 
must  be  dealt  with  on  a  dynamic  level. 

The  book  has  pattern  rather  than  a 
stereotyped  form  of  organization.  It  be- 
gins with  "Perspectives"  and  a  definition 
of  terms  and  methods  used  in  criminal 
research.  Then  follow  present  practices 
of  criminal  justice  and  the  treatment  of 
offenders  by  the  police,  the  prosecutors, 


the  courts,  and  on  through  probation, 
imprisonment  and  parole.  Conflicts  are 
pointed  out  between  traditional  ideas  un- 
derlying our  practices  and  more  recent 
points  of  view  and  changes  are  suggested 
in  the  criminal  law,  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  treatment  of  offenders 
if  these  conflicts  are  to  be  removed.  In 
the  last  part,  limitations  are  outlined  with 
a  discussion  of  the  dilemma  of  crime  con- 
trol and  crime  prevention. 

Here  is  an  illuminating  and  most  sat- 
isfying book  for  the  student,  the  layman, 
the  sociologist,  the  lawyer  and  the  social 
worker.  LEON  T.  STERN 

(Committee  on  Penal  Affairs 
Pennsylvania  Public  Charities  Association 

Fun  at  a   Party 

CLUB  PARTIES,  by  Katharine  Cochran  Dewar. 
Foreword  by  Robert  Brycc  Walker.  24  pp. 
Order  direct  of  the  publishers,  Bone  and  Hulley, 
35  Dundas  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

TN  the  winter  of  1927-28,  the  American 
settlements  entertained  Miss  Dewar, 


then  warden  of  Birmingham  Settlement, 
England.  On  her  round  of  settlements 
in  the  East  and  Middlewest  and  as  far 
south  as  New  Orleans,  she  became  the 
center  of  gala  occasions  and  is  still  re- 
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membered  as  the  English  lady  who  told 
wonderful  stories  and  was  so  much  fun 
at  a  party.  Later  she  became  the  warden 
of  Harkness  House  at  Bells  Hill,  Lan- 
arkshire, in  the  depressed  area,  where 
long  unemployed  miners  were  induced  to 
organize  means  of  recreation  and  educa- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  community. 
Out  of  this  variety  of  experience,  Miss 
Dewar  has  given  to  her  American  friends 
as  well  as  to  her  colleagues  in  England 
a  charmingly  illustrated  "party  book"  full 
of  suggestions  for  simple,  gay  games  and 
refreshments  at  limited  cost,  all  of  which 
will  help  to  bring  "variety  into  drab 
lives."  Many  of  these  suggestions  are 
particularly  adapted  to  English  ways 
where  "tea  and  a  bun"  take  the  place  of 
our  omnipresent  ice  cream,  but  Amer- 
ican club  leaders  or  neighbors  will  get 
from  them  hints  at  ways  in  which  nov- 
elty, color  and  care  can  make  simple  and 
ordinary  things  seem  truly  party-like. 
Those  who  know  Miss  Dewar  will  find 
between  the  lines  her  own  gay  spirit  as 
well  as  her  deep  and  innate  consideration 
of  those  with  whom  she  has  lived  and 
worked.  LILLIE  M.  PECK 

National  Federation  of  Settlements,  Inc. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National   Red   Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.  C-,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
Rates    are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director  ;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Jobs   and   Workers 

INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY:  A  SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.  WPA  National  Research 
Project,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  254  pp. 

Material  cited  covers  general  back- 
ground and  changes  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction, organization  and  structure  of 
industry,  the  location  of  industry,  labor 
supply,  working  conditions,  dislocation  of 
employment  opportunity  as  an  accompa- 
niment of  industrial  change,  attitudes  of 
labor,  and  so  on. 

JOBS  AFTER  FORTY,  by  Beulah  Amidon. 
32  pp.  Public  Affairs  'Pamphlet,  No.  35. 
Published  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  Price  10 

cents. 

A  popularly  written  discussion  of  fig- 
ures and  studies  that  show  that  "what 
was  once  the  'prime  of  life'  has  become  a 
period  of  increasing  employment  handi- 
caps for  workers  in  both  factory  and 
white  collar  jobs."  Like  all  other  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlets,  lucidly  illustrated  with 
pictographs. 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  STENO- 
GRAPHIC WORKER,  11  pp.  THE  OC- 
CUPATION OF  THE  DENTAL  ME- 
CHANIC, 7  pp.  THE  OCCUPATION  OF 
THE  CARPENTER,  8  pp.  THE  OCCU- 
PATION OF  THE  CABINETMAKER,  10 
pp.  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE 
NURSE,  11  pp.  OCCUPATIONS  IN 
MUSIC,  15  pp.  National  Occupational  Con- 
ferences, 551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price  10  cents  each;  less  in  quantity. 

Content  of  the  various  occupations, 
preparation  necessary,  entrance  and  ad- 
vancement, trend  of  employment,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  Bibliography. 

AMERICANS  AT  WORK:  THE  SOCIAL 
WORKER.  24  pp.  Produced  by  the  CBS 
Department  of  Education.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price  10  cents. 

One  of  a  series  of  "documentary"  broad- 
casts presented  last  spring  by  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  with  the  co- 
operation of  its  adult  education  board. 
In  a  dramatization  intending  to  give  pop- 
ular appeal  to  social  work  as  a  career, 
the  social  worker's  role  is  oversimplified 


The  Pamphlet  Shelf 

and  implications  of  professionalism  are 
slighted.  A  sentimentalized  case  story 
with  a  "love"  angle  presents  the  human 
interest. 

Economics 

FAIR  TRADE,  by  Edgar  H.  Gault.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  54  pp.  Price  $1. 

An  explanation,  in  simple,  non-technical 
terms,  of  the  Michigan  Fair  Trade  Law 
and  its  effects  on  business,  especially  on 
cutrate  drug  prices,  and  on  the  general 
public. 

CONSUMER  CREDIT,  by  N.  M.  Reeder.  20 
pp.  Single  copies  free  from  the  New  York 
Association  of  Personal  Finance  Companies, 
60  East  42  Street,  .New  York. 

A  discussion  of  the  social  need  of  small 
loan  agencies,  containing  numerous  ref- 
erences for  further  study. 

FREEDOM  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  SYS- 
TEM, by  rriedrich  A.  Von  Hayek.  Public 
Policy  Pamphlet  No.  29.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  37  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

What  are  the  relations  between  the  de- 
cline of  the  free  market  in  economics  and 
the  growth  of  arbitrary  power  in  politics? 
A  distinguished  aid  to  insight  into  the 
no  man's  land  between  economics  and 
politics. 

Social  Welfare 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CASE  WORK 
NOTEBOOK.  30  pp.  Published  by  Social 
Work  Today,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  25  cents. 

Four  articles  on  case  work  and  its  ap- 
plication under  a  social  system  which 
produces  individual  breakdowns,  by  Fern 
Lowry,  Jacob  Hechler,  Herbert  Aptekar 
and  Rose  Max.  All  formerly  appeared 
in  Social  Work  Today. 

LOCAL  COMMUNITY  FACT  BOOK,  1938, 
edited  by  Louis  Wirth  and  Margaret  Furez. 
Prepared  for  the  Chicago  Recreation  Com- 
mission, with  the  assistance  of  various  co- 
operating agencies.  From  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library,  City  Hall,  Chicago. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  former  handbook 


for  civic  and  social  agencies  in  the  sev- 
enty-five local  communities  within  the 
city  of  Chicago.  A  gold  mine  of  reliable 
information  offered  as  a  basis  for  dealing 
more  effectively  with  local  problems. 

CHANGING  ASPECTS  OF  URBAN  RE- 
LIEF, by  F.  L.  Carmichael  and  R.  Nas- 
simbene.  93  pp.  From  the  WPA  Division  of 
Research,  Washington. 

The  report  and  statistical  data  of  a 
survey  made  in  1935  of  the  relief  pop- 
ulation of  thirteen  cities.  The  material 
covers  the  period  when  FERA  was 
dropped  in  favor  of  the  WPA  and  brings 
out  significant  contrasts  between  direct 
and  work  relief. 

Miscellaneous 

WHAT  PRICE  MILK?  by  Caroline  Whit- 
ney. Published  by  Caroline  Whitney  Mem- 
orial Fund,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  79  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

Where  milk  comes  from;  the  farmer 
and  his  problems;  farm  organizations; 
the  distributors;  unfair  trade  practices; 
milk  control  laws.  Compiled  from  the 
papers  of  Mrs.  Whitney  after  her  death, 
based  on  her  personal  research  studies. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION.  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Conference  on  Education  and  the  Excep- 
tional Child.  69  pp.  From  Irene  S.  Seipt, 
director  of  the  Child  Research  Clinic  of  the 
Woods  Schools,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Children  with  physical,  mental  or  en- 
vironmental handicaps,  their  problems  and 
possible  solutions  of  these  problems,  dis- 
cussed in  their  more  scientific  aspects. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  THE  U.  S. 
TODAY.  A  SURVEY  ON  THE  RESTRAINTS  ON 
RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM.  48  pp.  Published  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  31 
Union  Square  West,  New  York.  Price  10 
cents. 

A  review  of  the  laws  and  prejudices 
which  have  prevented  the  attainment  of 
complete  religious  freedom  throughout  the 
country  with  illustrations  of  their  effect 
on  individuals  who  have  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions. 
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•  The    new    war    has    old 
KIRCHWEY  in  The  Nation. 


causes.— FREDA 


•  It   is   not  employers   who   create   employ- 
ment.   It    is    consumers. — WILLIAM   HARD    in 
Reader's  Digest. 

•  A    winter    or    two   ago   the   cost    of   crime 
went  up  a  billion  dollars  every  time  a  lunch- 
eon    club    met. — AUSTIN    H.    MACCORMICK, 
New  York,  to  the  American  Prison  Congress. 

•  The   successful    politician    is   one   who,   by 
shrewd  insight  and  skilful  propaganda,  antici- 
pates the  inevitable. — PROF.  FRANK  H.  HAN- 
KINS,  Smith  College,  in  American  Sociological 
Review. 

•  Well,    I    can   tell   you    this,   that   the   red 
card   of   the   Communist   Party  wouldn't   be 
nearly   red   enough   for   me   if   I    had   to   go 
to  work  in  a  factory  at  the  age  of  eleven. — 
LADY  NANCY  ASTOR  in  the  House   of  Com- 


•  By  the  giving  of  relief  we  cannot  hope  to 
cure  unemployment  .  .  .  but  we  can  at  least 
attempt   to   undo  or   prevent   the   secondary 
blights   produced   by  it. — EDWIN  J.   COOLEY, 
director,   San  Francisco   County  State   Relief 
Administration,  to  the  California   Conference 
of  Social  Work. 

•  To    arouse    a    high    pitch   of   ecstasy    by 
promising  universal  plenty  through  some  sud- 
den change  of  social  and  political  organization 
is  a  waste  of  resources,  because  the  capacity 
for  giving  time  and  effort  to  solid  develop- 
ment  is   destroyed   by   surges   of   emotion. — 
ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN  in  Antioch  Notes. 


So  They  Say 


•  All    nations    are    righteous    in    their    own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  their 
people. — Christian   Century. 

•  In  my  time  children  were  really  educated. 
— NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  president,  Co- 
lumbia University  in  "Across  the  Busy  Years." 

•  The  millennium  for  morons  is  here,  but  not 
even   the   morons   enjoy  it. — PROF.   EARNEST 
ALBERT  HOOTEN,  Harvard  University  in  "Twi- 
light  of  Man." 

•  My  wife  is  soon  to  become  a  mother  but 
what  I  would  rather  have  is  work. — A  relief 
client  to   the  Indiana   State   Department   of 
Public   Welfare. 

•  Don't   let   me    believe   there   is    a   girl   in 
Smith  College  with  a  soul  so  dead  that  she 
does    not    appreciate   her   good    fortune — her 
chance  to  achieve  an  education  in  a  land  of 
peace  and  freedom. — MRS.  DWIGHT  W.  MOR- 
ROW, acting  president,  Smith  College,  to  the 
student  body. 

•  It  is  realized  that  impartiality  in  the  sense 
of    absolute    immunity    to    the    influence    of 
special  sympathies,  experiences,  or  habits  of 
thought  is  impossible;  objectivity  in  the  sense 
of  not  distorting,  selecting  or  concealing  facts 
in  the  interest  of  a  preconceived  theory,  or  a 
partisan    case,    should    be    possible. — MORRIS 
LLEWELLYN    COOKE.    in    the    American    Fed- 
erationist. 


•  Song  of  the  new  war:  K-k-karry,  k-k-kash 
and  karry. — F.  P.  A.,  newspaper  columnist. 

•  We  have  not  attained  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, but  for  150  years  we  have  been  pursuing 
it, — WILLIAM  PICKENS  in   Opportunity. 

•  There   isn't   any    way   to   administer   less 
money  than  is  needed  in  a  way  to  meet  the 
needs. — CLARA  PAUL  PAIGE,  director  of  fam- 
ily services,  Chicago  Relief  Administration. 

•  Schools  can  deal  with  the  conditions  which 
give  meaning  to  love  of  one's  land,  but  they 
cannot  give  pupils  a  sense  of  true  patriotism. 
— EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  overstate  how  Britain  irri- 
tates   these    [German   and   Russian]    upstart 
governments.    The    British    have    a    way    of 
stirring    up    all    the    inferiority    complexes. — 
ANNE  O'HARE  McCoRMicK,  New  York  Times, 
to  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

•  The  White  Race,  hitherto  flattering  itself 
by  claims  of  supremacy  as  of  divine  right,  has 
yet  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  fundamentally 
superior,  or  even  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
world.    Its   survival   at   all   is   by    no   means 
guaranteed. — JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  in  Survey 
•Graphic. 

•  It  is  a  disheartening  fact  that  when  any 
chief  executive  of  a  city  or  state  throws  out 
the   grafters,   prosecutes   the   crooks   and   in- 
sists upon  plain  simple  honesty  in  the  con- 
duct of   public   affairs,   it  becomes   news   all 
over   the   country. — WILLIAM   HODSON,   com- 
missioner of  welfare,  New  York  City. 
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When  You  Work  for  the  Government 


By  WILLIAM  HODSON 

Commissioner  of  Welfare,  New  York   City 


MANY  battles  have  been  fought  over  the  question 
of  whether  the  activities  of  government  should  be 
sharply  restricted  to  the  narrowest  possible  range 
of  services  or  whether  governmental  activity  should  be 
more  freely  expanded  to  meet  the  new  and  changing  needs 
of  the  people.  During  the  past  decade  the  tide  has  been 
running  strongly  toward  the  latter  policy.  Congressional 
legislation  has  extended  the  operations  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment into  many  hitherto  unoccupied  areas  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  same  trend  is  noted  in  the  states  and  locali- 
ties. Social  security,  housing,  securities  regulation,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  are  relatively  new  governmental  responsibilities,  to 
cite  a  few  random  examples,  and  they  have  their  counter- 
parts, in  varying  degrees,  in  the  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  development  has  been  dramatized  and  speeded  up 
by  the  depression  with  its  vast  unemployment  and  destitu- 
tion, but  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. Whatever  the  difference  of  opinion  may  be  about 
the  methods  or  the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  few 
will  deny  that,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  he  has  changed 
the  thinking  of  the  country  as  to  the  varied  ways  in  which 
government  can  serve  the  American  people.  This  will  be  his 
contribution  after  specific  measures  about  which  there  is 
controversy  have  been  forgotten.  There  has  long  been  a 
growing,  if  somewhat  inarticulate,  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people  that  "something  ought  to  be  done"  about  our 
problems  and  that  perhaps  government  could  do  some  of 
the  things  that  needed  to  be  done.  But  these  things  must  be 
well  done  if  they  are  to  be  effective  and  the  issue  is  whether 
a  free  people  can  achieve  the  efficiency  necessary  to  accom- 
plish results  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  problem 
and  the  extent  of  the  effort  made  to  solve  it.  The  issue  is 
not  efficiency  alone,  time  is  of  the  essence  as  we  have  been 
reminded  lately.  Too  many  problems  that  are  too  long 
unsolved  may  engulf  us  and  destroy  our  liberty. 

Our  government  may  be  one  of  "laws  and  not  of  men," 
but  men  must  do  the  work.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  reported  a  few  years  ago 
that  in  1935  there  were  three  and  a  quarter  million  per- 
sons employed  by  all  the  governmental  units  in  the  coun- 
try at  total  salaries  and  wages  of  four  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  The  figures  probably  are  larger  today  and  will 


continue  to  grow.  These  governmental  employes  are  the 
people  who  carry  on  the  vital  services  necessary  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  country.  They  represent  every  pro- 
fessional skill  and  every  vocation  from  the  humblest  un- 
skilled worker  to  the  head  of  the  nation.  They  determine 
whether  our  children  are  well  taught,  whether  the  sick 
are  properly  cared  for,  whether  our  roads  are  securely 
built,  whether  our  lives  and  property  are  safely  maintained. 
In  a  larger  sense  they  share  in  the  determination  of  whether 
free  government  can  be  made  to  work.  In  brief,  they  are 
very  important  people  upon  whose  imagination,  efficiency 
and  character  much  depends.  The  question  is  how  may  the 
community  be  assured  of  getting  the  best  possible  service 
from  its  servants.  There  are  many  answers  to  that  question, 
but  I  suggest  that  none  is  more  important  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  employer-employe  relationship. 

THIS  relationship  in  governmental  service  has  many 
things  in  common  "with  the  same  relationship  in  pri- 
vate industry,  but  there  are  some  points  of  difference.  With- 
out attempting  to  offer  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  basic 
rights  of  workers,  let  me  suggest  three,  for  discussion  here, 
whfch  apply  to  workers  wherever  they  are  employed : 

1.  The    right   to   organize   unions   or    associations   of   their 
own  choosing. 

2.  The  right  to  seek  redress  of  grievances  through  organ- 
ized negotiation  with  their  employers. 

3.  The  right  to  protection  against  unjust  dismissal. 

The  particular  methods  by  which  these  rights  can  best  be 
promoted  through  employe  organization  will  not  always  be 
the  same  in  government  employment  as  in  private  employ- 
ment. For  example,  the  approach  on  matters  of  personnel 
obviously  will  be  different  in  those  areas  of  government 
work  covered  by  civil  service. 

We  cannot  make  public  service  a  career  and  surround 
it  with  the  sanctity  of  a  public  trust  so  long  as  persons  are 
appointed  and  dismissed  by  reason  of  political  changes 
or  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  elected  or  appointed  officials.  A 
career  service  must  rest  upon  ability  to  do  the  task  as- 
signed in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  personal  prejudice  and 
partisan  advantage  are  allowed  to  destroy  security  of  tenure 
for  efficient  employes,  the  incentive  to  good  public  service 
will  be  replaced  with  individual  and  political  maneuvering 
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of  a  most  disastrous  kind.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  many 
communities  are  still  without  the  protection  of  civil  service, 
a  basic  requirement  of  good  public  service  and  of  a  sound 
employer-employe  relationship. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  claim  for  civil  service  more  than 
experience  has  shown  can  properly  be  claimed.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  system.  It  has  elements  of  rigidity  because 
appointments  from  the  eligible  lists  are  mandatory  despite 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  an  individual,  outside  those  lists, 
who  is  a  perfect  fit  for  the  job.  The  trouble  is,  that  without 
civil  service,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  political  fit.  There  is  the 
danger  that  security  of  tenure  may  tend  to  destroy  ambition 
and  lead  to  mediocre  time  serving  or  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  rights  by  employes,  such  as  those  of  retirement 
benefits,  may  cause  undue  hesitation  on  the  part  of  execu- 
tives to  dismiss  even  for  cause.  There  is  the  unsolved  prob- 
lem of  our  present  inability  to  test  adequately  for  admin- 
istrative skill.  However,  on  balance,  civil  service  is  the 
best  device  we  have  to  protect  the  workers  and  the  public 
from  political  marauders.  In  the  main,  it  insures  appoint- 
ment on  the  basis  of  standards  of  competence,  education 
and  experience,  objectively  applied. 

The  private  employer,  generally  speaking,  has  an  authori- 
tative voice  in  the  selection  of  his  workers,  in  their  promo- 
tion and  in  the  determination  of  wage  scales.  In  public 
employment  under  civil  service,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, except  for  a  handful  of  exempt  assistants,  has  no 
choice  in  the  selection  of  personnel  since  they  must  all  be 
taken,  and  promotions  must  be  made  from  the  eligible  lists 
established  as  a  result  of  open  competitive  examinations. 
While  appointments  and  promotions  are  not  matters  of 
negotiation  between  employer  and  employe,  as  they  may  be 
in  private  business,  the  standards  of  education  and  experi- 
ence set  for  civil  service  examinations,  especially  in  the 
professional  classifications,  may  be  of  real  concern  to  the 
employes  and  their  organizations,  both  of  which  can  be 
effective  in  securing  higher  standards  through  conference 
with  the  head  of  the  operating  department  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Where  there  is  no  civil  service,  employe 
groups  can  do  much  to  protect  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic departments  from  political  raids  and  in  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  civil  service.  For  the  most  part,  pub- 
lic employes  do  not  have  sufficient  protection  against  un- 
just dismissal  and  most  civil  service  laws  are  deficient  in 
this  respect.  Every  head  of  a  department  should  insure  his 
staff  against  arbitrary  action  in  these  matters  and  the  em- 
ployes can  cooperate  effectively  to  that  end.  I  shall  deal 
with  this  subject  later  in  more  detail. 

Salaries  and  (wages  in  the  public  service  are  fixed  by  law 
or  budgetary  regulation,  usually  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
do  not  fluctuate  to  any  marked  degree  from  year  to  year. 
The  departmental  heads  share  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters with  the  fiscal  and  budget  officers.  All  matters  affect- 
ing appropriations  are  determined  finally  by  the  head  of  the 
government  and  the  legislative  or  appropriating  body.  The 
executive  of  the  department  acts  here  in  the  role  of  a  man- 
ager. He  prepares  his  appropriation  requests,  defends  them 
as  best  he  can,  and  tries  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
what  he  gets.  It  should  be  noted  further  that,  in  the  area  of 
relief  and  public  assistance,  there  are  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment working  in  partnership.  The  local  government  is 
ordinarily  the  administrative  unit  and  the  state  and  federal 
governments  supervise  the  operation.  In  addition  to  the 
diversity  of  responsibility  within  the  local  government,  the 


rules  and  fiscal  regulations  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments add  still  further  complexity  to  the  situation. 

Each  department  of  a  city  or  state  government  is  sub- 
ject to  the  general  policies  established  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  legislative  body  for  the  government  as  a  whole 
and  each  must  work  out  its  policies  and  procedures  in  re- 
lation to  other  departments  and  to  general  policy.  The 
urgent  needs  of  one  department  must  be  weighed  against 
the  needs  of  the  others  and  the  decision  on  appropriations 
made  in  the  light  of  serving  the  whole  public  interest.  The 
departments  are  not  competing  for  profits  but  for  tax 
dollars. 

In  brief,  the  organizational  structure  of  government  and 
of  industry  have  some  fundamental  differences  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  motivating  purpose.  The  basic  rights  of 
workers  are  the  same,  but  the  techniques  of  negotiation 
through  organized  employe  groups  must  be  worked  out 
in  relation  to  the  special  character  of  government  as  em- 
ployer. A  private  business  is  organized  on  a  voluntary  basis 
by  individuals  seeking  profit  out  of  the  venture  and  the 
test  of  success  is  in  terms  of  profits.  Wages  may  be  re- 
duced to  increase  profits  or  to  prevent  a  decline  in  profits, 
and  wages  bear  some  relation  to  the  profits  which  are  ob- 
tainable out  of  the  business.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  clash 
of  interest  between  the  employer  and  employe,  the  one 
seeking  more  profit,  the  other  higher  wages.  To  the  extent 
that  higher  wages  are  not  met  out  of  savings  through 
more  efficient  operation  they  must  come  out  of  profits.  The 
worker  and  the  owner  of  the  business  are  competing  with 
each  other  for  those  profits. 

In  public  service  the  situation  is  quite  different.  There 
are  no  money  profits  for  anyone.  The  worker  in  govern- 
ment is  not  trying  to  share  in  the  monetary  accumulations 
which  result  from  his  labor  and  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  his  boss.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the  "haves"  and 
the  "have  nots"  because  the  executives  in  public  service,  like 
the  rank  and  file  workers,  are  all  paid  employes  of  the 
community.  The  executives  are  really  managers  on  behalf 
of  the  public.  The  recognition  of  this  difference  and  of  the 
fact  that  public  services  are  vital  to  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity has  resulted  in  the  wise  decision  of  labor  organizations 
among  public  employes  not  to  use  the  strike  as  a  weapon 
for  attaining  their  ends.  The  public  servant  and  his  organi- 
zations can  appeal  to  the  community  that  he  serves  and 
can  influence  executive  and  legislative  bodies  that  control 
appropriations.  With  these  avenues  open  they  have  sub- 
stituted the  effort  to  persuade  for  the  resort  to  strike. 

A!  a  result  of  the  nature  of  governmental  organization, 
there  is  a  larger  area  of  mutual  interest  between 
executive  and  employe  in  public  than  in  private 
service  and  less  competitive  conflict.  Efficient  work  by  execu- 
tives and  workers  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both,  not  to 
profits  for  one.  However,  the  situation  should  not  be  over- 
simplified, for  the  community  as  'a  whole  is  the  real  boss 
and  when  the  community  in  the  role  of  taxpayer  speaks  at 
budget-making  time  the  area  of  conflict  widens  and  deep- 
ens. It  thus  becomes  the  task  of  executives  and  workers  to 
educate  and  persuade  public  opinion.  Here  the  role  of 
employe  organizations  is  extremely  important. 

The  right  to  organize  has  emerged  slowly  over  the  years, 
but  the  last  decade  has  shown  marked  progress,  culminat- 
ing in  federal  legislation  establishing,  on  a  national  basis, 
the  legal  right  of  employes  to  organize  in  unions  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  country  has  accepted  the  wisdom  of 
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establishing  equality  of  bargaining  power  between  employer 
and  employe.  Employes  in  governmental  service  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  freedom  in  establishing  unions  as  work- 
ers in  private  industry.  Whether  there  shall  be  one  union 
or  several  employe  organizations  will  depend  upon  the  em- 
ployes themselves.  If  particular  groups  wish  to  organize 
along  racial,  religious  or  other  lines,  a  governmental  agency 
must  recognize  that  right,  leaving  to  the  employes  them- 
selves the  question  of  unity  or  diversity  of  organization. 

The  right  to  organize  can  only  be  made  effective  in  ac- 
tion if  there  is  an  established  method  of  negotiation  between 
workers  and  executives  "which  is  accepted  in  good  faith  on 
both  sides.  Experience  in  New  York  City,  first  under  the 
old  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  and  later  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  has  shown  that  a  written  procedure  cov- 
ering the  whole  subject  of  labor  relations  from  the  stand- 
point both  of  policy  and  procedure  is  essential  to  clear  un- 
derstanding and  a  good  working  relationship.  Our  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  value  of  maintaining  a  separate 
division  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  employe  groups.  The 
many  .problems  arising  in  connection  with  such  matters 
as  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  require  special 
attention  and  skill.  If  they  are  left  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  administration,  the  results  will  he  haphazard.  In  build- 
ing morale  and  efficiency,  a  sound  employer-employe  rela- 
tionship is  vital  and  it  is  worth  time  and  effort  to  develop 
good  understanding  based  upon  the  mutual  confidence 
which  results  from  effective  means  of  communication  be- 
tween executive  and  staff  organizations. 

A  written  labor  policy  will  include  details  of  procedure 
describing  the  conditions  under  which  staff  organizations 
will  be  recognized  and  negotiated  with.  The  size  and  make- 
up of  grievance  committees  must  be  defined  and  the  fre- 
quency and  duration  of  meetings  set  forth  as  well  as  the 
officials  with  (whom  the  committees  will  confer.  The  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  discussed  will  need  clarification,  especially 
where  the  department  has  local  branches  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  It  is  obvious  that  a  local  office  has  limited  juris- 
diction, especially  in  the  area  of  general  policy,  and  that 
some  subjects  are  not  pertinent  in  local  discussion  because 
the  local  office  can  do  nothing  about  them.  Moreover,  dis- 
cussion at  the  central  office  needs  to  be  kept  close  to  the 
things  that  the  central  office  has  power  to  do  something 
about.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  general 
staff  meeting  called  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the  office 
where  the  agenda  and  discussion  are  wholly  within  the  con- 
trol of  that  official,  and  meetings  with  employe  organiza- 
tions where  the  purpose  is  to  discuss  what  the  organiza- 
tions would  like  to  talk  about. 

IN  New  York  City  the  original  experimentation  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Bureau  and  the  subsequent  experi- 
ence of  the  Department  of  Welfare  have  indicated  that  all 
of  these  matters  can  be  governed  effectively  for  a  large 
organization  if  the  policies  and  procedures  are  clearly  stated 
in  writing  so  that  all  may  read  and  understand.  Moreover, 
employe  organizations  have  rendered  splendid  help  and  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  the  whole  labor  policy. 
Our  experience  shows  further  that  fairly  complete  writ- 
ten statements  of  policy  and  method  in  respect  to  time  and 
leave  rules  and  all  matters  of  office  routine,  will  serve  to 
reduce  the  necessity  for  disciplinary  action  and  keep  the 
office  functioning  smoothly.  Such  details  as  the  regulation 
of  the  distribution  of  literature  by  the  employe  groups, 
the  use  of  bulletin  boards  for  union  notices  and  the  use 


of  office  buildings  for  group  meetings  can  be  managed  more 
easily  when  a  definite  procedure  has  been  adopted. 

I  HAVE  referred  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  security 
of  tenure  for  public  employes.  It  is  the  business  of 
executives  and  supervisors  to  dismiss  promptly  from  the 
public  service  all  persons  who  have  given  clear  evidence 
of  their  inability  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  prop- 
erly hired.  The  dismissal  of  employes  is  always  a  difficult 
and  distasteful  business,  but  no  public  official  is  worth 
his  salt  who  does  not  face  that  issue  courageously.  The 
head  of  a  department  always  must  accept  his  full  responsi- 
bility to  manage  his  department  and  control  its  operation 
in  the  area  of  personnel,  as  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  public  employe  who  is  ren- 
dering good  service  should  not  be  jeopardized  in  tenure  be- 
cause of  bias  or  prejudice,  or  by  reason  of  any  considera- 
tions other  than  those  of  performance.  Consequently,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  public  department  may  well  provide  within 
its  own  organization,  as  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  has  done,  a  section  to  which  employes  facing 
dismissal  may  appeal  for  a  hearing  before  they  are  dis- 
missed. 

This  hearing  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  full  pres- 
entation of  evidence  on  both  sides.  Employes  should  have 
representation  of  their  own  choosing  and  a  record  of  the 
hearing  should  be  available  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
administration.  In  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we 
have  taken  over  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  on  a  per- 
manent basis  the  Hearings  Board  originally  established  by 
the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau.  This  board,  a  group  of  citi- 
zens who  have  no  other  connection  with  the  department, 
acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  commissioner,  who  has 
the  legal  responsibility  for  taking  final  action.  Here  tfgain, 
our  experience  has  shown  the  value  of  a  written  procedure 
establishing  the  method  of  appeal  and  defining  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  may  be  taken.  The  employe  is  thus 
fully  advised  of  his  rights  and  how  to  exercise  them.  The 
Hearings  Board  has  rendered  unique  service  to  the  depart- 
ment and  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  practice  of 
good  labor  relations. 

The  interesting  thing  about  a  hearings  board,  such  as 
we  have  in  New  York  City,  is  that  it  has  a  double  value. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  recommend  reversal  of  a  dismissal 
and  right  a  wrong  in  a  particular  case  where  dismissal  has 
occurred,  thus  giving  the  employe  a  sense  of  security  against 
injustice.  But  more  important  still  is  its  preventive  function. 
By  that  I  mean  that  the  very  existence  of  a  hearings  board 
tends  of  itself  to  eliminate  prejudicial  dismissals  in  the 
first  instance.  A  supervisor  realizes  that  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  defend  his  action  and  must  be  prepared  to  state 
specifically  the  reasons  for  the  dismissal  and  the  evidence 
which  supports  these  reasons.  The  net  result  of  this  pro- 
tection is  substantial  agreement  by  all  our  employe  organi- 
zations that  dismissals  by  reason  of  prejudice  or  because  of 
organizational  activity  have  been  eliminated.  This,  in  turn, 
has  resulted  in  sharpening  up  the  analysis  of  the  work  of 
our  employes  and  their  production  so  that  we  may  know 
specifically  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  a  satisfactory 
job.  Dismissals  can  then  be  based  upon  concrete  data  of  a 
sort  which  can  successfully  withstand  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  Hearings  Board. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  the  organization  and 
the  administration  of  this  program  have  been  achieved 
without  difficulty  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  both  ex- 
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ecutives  and  the  leadership  of  the  staff  organizations.  Many 
mistakes  of  omission  and  commission  can  be  charged  to 
the  executives  and  to  the  employes.  But  after  four  years  of 
good  will  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
we  are  entering  upon  what  we  hope  is  the  age  of  maturity 
in  the  development  of  the  employer-employe  relationship 
in  the  Department  of  Welfare.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
whereas  in  the  beginning  the  employe  organizations  -usually 
appealed  a  large  number  of  dismissals,  these  organizations 
now  have  become  selective  in  the  cases  which  they  appeal. 

IN  the  early  days  the  executives  were  of  the  opinion  that 
meetings  were  asked  for  too  frequently  by  the  employe 
organizations,  that  they  lasted  too  long,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  tended' to  get  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ticular supervisor  concerned.  Marked  progress  is  noted  in 
this  connection.  Meetings  are  less  frequent  than  heretofore, 
the  discussion  is  more  to  the  point,  and  the  vital  interests  of 
the  employes  are  even  more  adequately  protected  than  they 
were  in  an  earlier  day.  There  were  times  when  a  few  zeal- 
ous members  of  employe  organizations  extended  their  union 
activity  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  and  insisted 
upon  posting  bulletins  and  notices  which  were  not  always 
pertinent.  These  and  other  problems  are  being  eliminated 
as  the  new  cooperation  between  executives  and  the  rank  and 
file  becomes  firmly  established,  and  as  experience  shows  all 
of  us  the  ways  that  best  serve  the  department  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  duty  of  management  to  establish  standards  and 
controls  to  effect  those  standards  and  to  see  that  the  depart- 
ment functions  at  the  highest  level  of  efficiency  consistent 
with  proper  consideration  for  all  interests.  The  employes 
of  the  department  have  recognized  the  responsibilities  of 
the  executives  for  management  and  they,  in  turn,  have 
shared  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  high  level  of  per- 
formance. It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  differences 
of  opinion  and  that  requests  of  employe  organizations  would 
be  refused  from  time  to  time,  particularly  in  a  department 
administering  relief  where  so  many  emergency  problems 
have  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  emergency  basis.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  the  issues  have  been  thrashed  out  around 
the  table,  that  executive  decisions  have  been  accepted  by 
the  staff  and  carried  out,  and  that  the  channels  of  com- 
munication have  been  kept  open  for  a  consideration  of  each 


new  issue  as  it  arose.  Good  (will  and  respect  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  both  executives  and  workers  have  characterized 
our  deliberations. 

The  final  test  of  every  policy  adopted  by  a  governmental 
department  is  whether  or  not  it  serves  the  public  interest. 
The  characteristic  thing  about  executives  and  the  rank 
and  file  employes  in  governmental  service  is  that  they  both 
are  employes  of  the  public,  engaged  and  paid  to  promote 
the  public  welfare.  No  policy  and  procedure  can  be  justi- 
fied merely  because  it  is  desired  by  one  group  or  another, 
or  because  it  serves  the  interest  of  that  group  and  its  mem- 
bership. Every  policy  must  serve  the  larger  public  interest 
or  it  cannot  be  defended  and  maintained.  Upon  the  basis 
of  my  experience  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  New 
York  City,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  labor  policies  I 
have  outlined  here  have  resulted  in  better  work  within 
the  department  because  our  employes  have  had  a  sense  of 
security  and  fair  dealing.  We  have  sought  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  our  employes  just  as  we  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fine clearly  their  obligations  and  to  see  that  these  obliga- 
tions were  properly  discharged.  Our  policies  and  proced- 
ures have  followed  the  ideals  of  the  progressive  city  admin- 
istration of  New  York,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and 
millions  of  people  have  had  kindly,  humane,  efficient  help 
from  a  staff  which  has  recognized  that  its  public  service 
is  a  public  trust,  and  the  efficient  performance  of  its  duties 
a  personal  obligation. 

These  are  days  when  the  word  "democracy"  is  frequent- 
ly used.  We  cherish  the  ideal  of  personal  liberty,  the  right 
to  think  and  speak  and  act  according  to  our  own  convic- 
tions. Respect  for  the  individual  and  a  desire  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  for  fulfillment  is  basic  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  sound  labor  relations  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment. The  public  services  concern  every  aspect  of  our 
lives  and  affect  our  social  and  industrial  structure  at  many 
points.  With  the  growth  in  these  services  and  the  extension 
of  governmental  activity  to  meet  our  common  needs  we 
shall  put  an  increasing  strain  upon  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  Can  it  be  as  efficient  as  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  the  day  require  and  can  it  act  effectively  to  solve 
these  problems  -within  the  time  which  destiny  allots?  The 
great  army  of  public  servants  in  this  country,  of  high  and 
low  estate,  holds  at  least  one  answer  to  those  questions. 


Evacuating  London,  and  Afterwards 


By  HAZEL  HUNKINS  HALLINAN 


ENGLAND'S  swift  evacuation   of    1,300,000  urban 
children   is  probably  the  most   remarkable  piece  of 
administrative  social  work  ever  accomplished  in  that 
or  perhaps  any  other  country.  It  is  now,  however,  present- 
ing some  urgent  social  problems.   British  critics,  who  call 
the    evacuation    a    "typical    British    muddle"    exempt    the 
evacuation    itself,   which   was   a   smooth,    almost   gay   per- 
formance, and  reserve  their  condemnations  for  the  condi- 
tions now  faced. 

That  these  conditions  are  difficult  no  one  will  deny.  The 
evacuation  has  disrupted  the  pattern  of  life  of  great  num- 
bers of  people  and  has  put  unwonted  strains  not  only  on 
individuals  but  on  schools,  medical  services  and  housing 
facilities.  Most  of  these  were  foreseen ;  others  were  not. 
Adjustments  and  changes  will  have  to  be  made,  indeed  are 


being  made.  For  example,  it  became  apparent  very  quickly 
that  billeting  city  mothers  and  their  young  children  with 
village  or  country  families  would  not  work.  The  govern- 
ment has  recognized  this  and  is  accelerating  the  completion 
of  some  twenty-five  camps  for  the  group  of  evacuees  most 
difficult  to  assimilate — the  mothers  with  young  children. 
Each  camp,  with  a  matron  in  charge,  will  have  communal 
kitchens  and  dining  rooms,  planned  work  and  recreation. 

The  school  children  had  two  weeks  of  preparation  and 
drill  for  evacuation  prior  to  the  order.  They  met  daily  with 
their  clothes  packed  for  departure,  with  gas  masks  and 
one  day's  supply  of  food  slung  over  their  shoulders,  with 
name  tags  around  their  necks.  They  arrived  at  the  stations 
for  entrainment  like  clockwork. 

During  the  three  days  before  war  was  declared  607,635 
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persons  were  evacuated  from  London  alone.  School  children 
with  their  teachers  and  helpers,  all  of  whom  travelled  by 
rail,  went  the  first  day ;  on  the  second,  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  five  and  4000  women  in  the  last  month  of 
pregnancy;  on  the  third,  traveling  by  motor  coaches,  17,000 
handicapped  children — blind,  crippled,  mentally  deficient — 
also  the  "toddlers"  from  nursery  schools,  day  nurseries  and 
orphanages. 

This  migration  had  meant  months  of  desk  work  for  the 
London  County  Council.  Parties  assembled  at  1589  points 
and  passed  through  controls  at  one  or  another  of  168  en- 
training stations.  The  Food  Control  and  the  Milk  Market- 
ing Board  worked  closely  with  the  council  to  divert  supplies 
from  London  to  what  were  termed  "reception  areas."  In 
London  about  20,000  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  1000  of  the 
official  staff  were  aided  by  some  20,000  voluntary  workers. 
There  was  not,  in  the  whole  affair,  a  single  casualty  and  not 
one  child  was  missing  for  more  than  an  instant. 

Meantime  each  reception  area,  chosen  for  its  freedom 
from  bombing  objectives,  had  been  told  to  prepare  for  a 
12  percent  increase  in  its  population.  Welfare  workers, 
teachers,  scout  masters  and  public  spirited  women  had 
worked  for  months  making  a  billeting  census.  This  meant 
a  house-to-house  canvass  to  ascertain  just  how  many  peo- 
ple each  little  village  could  take. 

IT  was  no  easy  job  for  the  canvassers.  Never  before  in 
England  had  a  home  owner  been  put  under  the  legal  ob- 
ligation to  take  in  a  person  or  persons  about  whom  he  knew 
nothing.  In  other  times  it  would  have  been  inconceivable, 
an  outrage  to  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  oak.  Yet  thousands 
of  people,  despite  misgivings,  opened  their  doors  to  share 
the  privacy  of  their  homes  with  evacuees.  Of  course,  every 
village  produced  exceptions  who  had  to  be  threatened  with 
the  law  if  they  did  not  take  their  quota.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  (were  some  people  whose  straitened  means  or 
cupidity  made  them  eager  to  take  more  children  than  they 
should,  tempted  by  what  seemed  to  them  the  large  allow- 
ance paid  by  the  government  for  each  child. 

The  authorities  finally  arrived  at  a  rough  and  ready 
system  of  allocation.  They  counted  the  number  of  rooms  in 
a  house  exclusive  of  the  kitchen,  and  deducted  from  this 
the  number  of  people  already  living  there.  The  result  was 
the  number  of  children  that  house  should  take.  Thus  a 
four-room  establishment  with  two  people  was  assigned  two 
children.  In  general  this  plan  worked  very  well.  Two  peo- 
ple living  in  country  mansions  of  twenty  rooms  had  to 
arrange  somehow  to  take  their  quota.  In  many  cases, 
whole  sections  of  houses  were  set  off  as  dormitories.  While 
Mrs.  Trinder,  the  gardener's  wife,  agreed  to  take  two 
children  besides  her  own,  Dr.  Moxley  of  the  big  manor 
house  agreed  to  take  twenty  boys  and  their  scout  masters. 

At  271  railway  stations  between  Land's  End  and  the 
Wash,  during  these  three  days  of  evacuation,  trainloads 
of  children  arrived.  Some  of  the  children  were  gay  and 
noisy,  others  were  like  bewildered  little  sheep.  A  few  in 
every  group  were  obviously  frightened.  But  they  formed 
their  fours  and  got  into  the  buses,  on  the  front  boards  of 
which  they  read  their  destination  for  the  first  time.  Group 
one  went  wherever  Bus  No.  1  was  going ;  group  two 
went  wherever  Bus  No.  2  was  going. 

Right  here  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  first  difficulties. 
For  by  this  method  at  the  distributing  end,  schools  got  sep- 
arated, groups  were  broken  up  and  brothers  and  sisters  lost 
one  another. 


At  the  end  of  the  bus  routes,  the  reception  committees 
came  into  action.  The  buses  drew  up  at  the  village  hall  or 
the  green  or  in  the  forecourt  of  the  squire's  mansion.  Hot 
tea  and  buns  were  passed  around  to  tired  smudgy  little 
persons  whose  accents  fell  so  strangely  on  country  ears. 

Then  the  roll  call. 

"Mrs.  A.  says  she'll  take  two  little  girls  not  more  than 
ten  years  old."  "Here  you  are,  Mrs.  A."  And  two  little 
girls  from  the  same  school  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
their  foster-mother.  "Mrs.  B.  is  down  for  three  boys." 
"Here  you  are,  three  boys."  "But  there  are  four  of  us," 
pipes  up  the  oldest  with  three  small  brothers  in  tow.  "Who's 
down  for  four  boys?"  asks  the  local  billeting  officer.  Mrs. 
C.  steps  up  and  the  four  brothers  go  off  with  her.  Some- 
times brothers  and  sisters  had  to  be  separated  but  they 
were  usually  placed  with  very  near  neighbors.  The  actual 
billeting  had  all  the  forethought  and  imagination  possible, 
but  it  could  not  undo  the  mistakes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bus  journeys. 

Another  problem  promptly  emerged  that  first  evening. 
Foster-mothers  found  themselves  coping  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  with  the  dirt  and  vermin  of  the  city  slums. 
In  the  little  village  where  I  was  staying,  there  were  actu- 
ally children  who  couldn't  remember  ever  having  had  all 
their  clothes  off  or  of  ever  having  had  a  "soapy"  bath. 
Some  were  afraid  their  clothes  would  be  stolen ;  some  ex- 
pected to  sleep  in  their  boots.  From  our  village  went  a 
postcard  from  a  little  girl  to  her  parents  saying  that  where 
she  was,  people  put  on  a  different  dress  to  sleep  in  at  night 
and  that  now  she  had  one.  A  first  nightdress! 

The  day  after  the  children's  arrival,  it  became  apparent 
that  clinics  would  have  to  be  opened  instantly  to  deal  with 
the  condition  of  their  heads  and  bodies  as  well  as  to  diag- 
nose and  isolate  illnesses.  A  voluntary  local  committee  speed- 
ily came  into  existence.  In-  a  few  hours,  a  doctor  with  capa- 
ble assistants  had  a  clinic  going  in  the  schoolhouse.  Little 
boys  had  their  heads  shaved  and  little  girls  were  treated 
with  a  fine  comb  and  a  bottle  of  kerosene.  The  country- 
women's horror  of  vermin  in  their  age-old  thatched  houses 
made  this  a  swift  and  thorough  campaign. 

THE  verminous  state  of  London  children  was  a  surprise 
to  most  people  because  the  London  County  Council 
has  a  cleansing  system  run  by  the  schools  and  health  serv- 
ices. But  the  evacuation  came  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
holidays  when  the  children  had  not  been  at  school  and 
under  the  care  of  the  public  health  services  for  about  six 
weeks.  Even  so  the  condition  was  not  so  prevalent  among 
the  school  children  as  among  the  mothers  with  toddlers 
who  have  no  regular  supervision. 

Another  difficulty  was  with  the  country  food.  Poor  chil- 
dren in  London  are  brought  up  largely  on  "fish  and  chips,'1 
a  bit  of  fish  fried  in  fat  with  potatoes,  brought  home  usu- 
ally all  cooked  in  a  cone  of  newspaper.  Children  accustomed 
to  this  fare  hated  the  food  of  the  country.  Many  of  them 
never  had  eaten  vegetables  and  many  never  had  seen  a  milk 
pudding.  But  in  these  few  short  weeks,  they  have  learned 
a  lot.  Now  they  eat  their  vegetables  and  meat  and  drink 
milk  and  even  like  butter  better  than  "dripping." 

Two  weeks  after  the  exodus  from  London,  I  revisited 
the  Oxford  reception  district.  What  a  change !  The  pale  lit- 
tle Londoners,  sucking  candy,  had  turned  into  brown  coun- 
try children,  picking  blackberries,  feeding  the  chickens  and 
pigs,  no  longer  bewildered  by  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells  of  the  countryside.  They  no  longer  looked  for  a  po- 
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liceman  before  they  ran  across  the  village  green,  although 
they  still  cast  a  wary  eye  for  him  when  they  picked  flow- 
ers. One  could  say  that  the  benefit  to  the  children  already- 
had  been  enough  to  offset  every  other  consideration. 

However,  there  are  difficulties,  little  and  big,  temporary 
and  permanent. 

To  meet  one  type  of  difficulty,  local  authorities  have 
formed  what  they  call  "Square  Peg  Committees."  Here  is 
an  evacuated  small  boy  raising  the  devil  in  a  household  with 
several  small  girls.  The  Square  Peg  Committee  changes 
him  over  to  a  family  with  two  other  small  boys.  Here  is  a 
homesick  little  girl  whose  happiness  will  revive  if  she  is  re- 
billeted  with  her  cousin  in  the  next  village.  The  Square  Peg 
Committees  have  shown  themselves  most  resourceful  in 
dealing  with  the  children's  troubles. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  whole  scheme  has  been  with 
the  evacuated  mothers.  Working  class  women  from  C.3 
homes  just  can't  be  given  a  bath  and  a  change  of  clothes 
and  the  matter  thereby  settled.  They  are  individualistic  in 
their  homes  and  they  do  not  fit  into  the  countryside.  Even 
their  speech  is  foreign.  To  add  to  the  trouble,  the  lack  of 
their  usual  household  duties  soon  creates  leisure  time  prob- 
lems. Many  of  the  mothers  have  to  cook  for  their  children 
in  their  hostesses'  kitchens.  What  two  strangers  can  share 
the  same  cook  stove  without  some  primitive  reactions? 

Lack  of  imagination  in  foreseeing  these  difficulties  has 
given  the  government  an  added  burden.  In  spite  of  the 
danger  involved,  these  women  are  returning  to  their  city 
homes  in  large  numbers,  bringing  their  young  children  with 
them.  In  the  event  of  a  second  evacuation,  which  mav  be 


compulsory,  they  will  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  25  and  40  percent  of  the  evacuated 
mothers  have  drifted  back.  The  camps,  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  building,  may  be  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

There  remain,  however,  the  long  term  problems  of  these 
English  villages  with  a  12  percent  increase  in  their  popula- 
tion. This  means  a  12  percent  additional  pressure  on  the 
already  antiquated  drainage  and  sewage  systems  and  on  the 
water  supply  which,  in  many  summers,  is  a  matter  of  ration- 
ing at  the  wells.  It  puts  a  double  pressure  on  the  schools 
which  now  are  doing  their  best  with  two  sessions  a  day, 
one  for  the  home  children  and  one  ioi  the  visitors,  and  in- 
creased congestion  in  housing  accommodations  which  have 
never  yet  recovered  from  the  shortage  caused  by  the  last 
war.  Doctors  foresee  a  sharp  increase  in  winter  epidemics 
among  children  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  who  have  previously  served  the  districts,  have  been 
called  away.  In  a  few  months,  the  little  vegetable  gardens 
which  yield  barely  enough  to  see  the  country  people  through 
a  normal  winter  will  be  another  problem. 

However  well  the  actual  redistribution  of  Britain's  pop- 
ulation has  been  managed,  there  now  arises  in  the  rural  com- 
munities which  have  been  enlarged  so  abruptly,  all  the 
familiar  social  problems  of  dislocated  family  life,  of  over- 
crowding, of  sanitation,  of  health,  and  of  want.  And  with 
them  that  strange  new  problem  which  has  spread  all  over 
Europe,  the  problem  of  living  a  life  which,  since  no  one 
knows  when  the  war  will  end  or  what  life  will  be  like 
when  it  does  end,  has  no  familiar  pattern  and  no  room  for 
planning  even  a  day  ahead. 


Pennsylvania's  Unique  Feat 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


JANUARY  1,  1940,  is  the  deadline  on  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  drop  the  age  minimum  for  old  age 
assistance  from  seventy  to  sixty-five  years.  This  change  in 
requirements  will  affect  the  eligibility  of  some  40,000  resi- 
dents of  the  state  and  make  them  candidates  for  this  par- 
ticular form  of  aid.  Foreseeing  this  additional  load  on  its 
already  hard  pressed  funds  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  for  months  past,  has  been  endeavoring  to  offset 
and  to  control  it  somewhat  by  means  of  more  strictly  en- 
forced demands  on  relatives  with  a  legal  obligation  to 
support;  and,  latterly,  by  the  use  of  the  budget  unit  system 
whereby  the  needs  of  the  aged  person  are  estimated  not 
on  an  individual  basis  but  in  relation  to  the  household  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  using  a  budget  somewhat  higher 
than  the  state's  general  assistance  budget  as  a  measure. 

A  little  background  is  necessary  to  understanding  of  the 
methods  by  which  Pennsylvania  is  performing  the  almost 
unique  feat  of  reducing  its  old  age  assistance  rolls  without 
recourse  to  the  process  known  as  "slashing."  Pennsylvania 
had  a  going  old  age  scheme  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  federal  plan  under  the  Social  Security 
Board  became  effective.  Its  law,  which  began  to  operate 
on  December  1,  1934,  set  up  a  system  fully  supported  by 
state  funds  with  responsibility  for  administration  vested 
in  local  boards  which  for  years  had  handled  the  state  pro- 
gram of  mothers'  assistance.  Although  the  law  itself  was 
assailed  by  critics  as  "the  worst  in  the  country,"  its  admin- 


istration met  with  general  local  approval.  By  the  end  of 
1935  the  roll  of  recipients  numbered  39,584,  with  a  total 
annual  cost  to  the  state  of  $9,124,993.  A  year  later,  with 
federal  funds  now  in  the  picture,  recipients  stood  at  62,036, 
cost  for  the  year  at  $11,703,712.  At  the  end  of  1937,  after 
eighteen  months  of  federal  participation,  the  rolls  num- 
bered 95,504  with  the  1937  cost  adding  up  to  $22,639,542. 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  its  legislators,  began  to 
feel  nervous. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Pennsylvania  does  not  ear- 
mark funds  for  special  types  of  assistance.  The  legislature 
appropriates  a  lump  sum  biennially  to  meet  the  estimated 
requirements  of  state  general  assistance,  state  blind  pen- 
sions and  of  the  two  categories,  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children,  in  which  there  is  federal  reimburse- 
ment. The  counties  do  not  participate  financially  in  the 
program.  Applicants  for  assistance  are  considered  wholly 
on  the  basis  of  their  eligibility,  not  on  availability  of  funds. 
When  funds  run  out,  as  they  have  with  discouraging  con- 
sistency, the  legislature  has  been  called  to  make  a  deficit 
appropriation.  At  its  last  regular  session  the  legislature 
appropriated  $122  million  for  public  assistance  for  the 
biennium  beginning  July  1,  1939.  That  is  a  lot  of  money 
in  Pennsylvania  or  anywhere  else,  and  when  it  was  frankly- 
stated  that  the  sum  was  bound  to  be  inadequate  and  that 
bigger  and  better  deficit  financing  was  inevitable,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  anxious  taxpayers'  question,  "Where  is 
this  going  to  end?"  was  communicated  in  pressures  on  state 
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officials.  These  pressures  have  been,  and  are,  heaviest  on 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  the  spending  end  of 
this  large  slice  of  the  state  income. 

With  a  general  assistance  load  that,  until  midsummer, 
stubbornly  refused  to  shrink,  with  an  ADC  load  that  per- 
sistently followed  a  rising  curve,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  some  40,000  more  persons  becoming  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance  within  the  year,  the  department  found  itself 
definitely  on  the  spot. 

Refusing  to  sacrifice  its  budgetary  standards,  admittedly 
inadequate  but  at  that  hard  won,  or  to  indulge  in  a  "slash" 
or  a  "purge,"  the  department  went  to  work  to  tighten  up 
its  procedures  within  the  framework  of  the  laws  under 
which  it  operates. 

THE  administration  of  old  age  assistance,  because  of 
the  impending  increase  of  applicants,  was  scrutinized 
late  last  year.  In  December  the  rolls  stood  at  88;342  as 
compared  with  95,504  a  year  earlier;  by  August  they  had 
shrunk  to  81,029.  Estimates  for  October  put  them  at  80,- 
000.  During  all  these  months  the  average  allowance  re- 
mained at  about  $21.25. 

While  various  factors  have  figured  in  this  reduction, 
the  major  factor,  officials  say,  has  been  that  known  as 
"cracking  down"  on  relatives  "liable  and  able  to  support." 
The  Pennsylvania  law  defines  these  relatives  in  all  cate- 
gories of  assistance  as :  spouse,  child,  father,  mother,  grand- 
parent, grandchild.  Spouse,  child  and  grandchild  are  about 
all  that  matter  in  the  cases  of  the  aged.  Starting  last  year, 
resources  of  these  relatives  have  been  examined  rigidly,  not 
only  those  of  new  applicants  but  of  recipients  as  their  cases 
came  up  for  periodic  review.  The  willingness  of  relatives 
to  support  or  of  recipients  to  accept  their  support  does  not 
figure  in  the  law  or,  with  a  few  exceptional  exceptions, 
in  its  interpretation.  "Liable  and  able"  is  the  measure.  As 
an  over-all  yardstick,  a  budgetary  standard  based  on  esti- 
mated living  costs  for  "essential  requirements"  is  taken 
as  a  basis  for  computing  ability.  If  the  family  income  of 
a  "liable"  relative  is  at  or  below  this  budget  level,  no  con- 
tribution to  the  aged  person  is  demanded.  But  if  the  income 
is  above  the  budget  level — a  little  leeway  seems  to  be  per- 
mitted here — the  "ability"  of  the  "liable"  relative  is  com- 
puted and  the  expected  sum  figured  as  a  resource  in  fixing 
the  budgeted  allowance  of  the  aged  person.  Should  the 
relative  refuse  to  make  the  expected  contribution,  the 
amount  of  it  is  deducted  from  the  allowance  anyway 
and  the  recipient  is  urged  to  take  the  matter  into  court. 
If  he  refuses,  as  many  of  them  do — "I'd  rather  starve  than 
put  the  law  on  my  son," — his  allowance  remains  at  the 
reduced  figure.  However,  as  soon  as  the  client  initiates 
court  action  the  deduction  is  restored  until  the  case  is  set- 
tled, when  the  budget  is  adjusted  according  to  the  court's 
decision.  Although  county  boards  of  assistance  may  act  in 
behalf  of  a  client  whom  they  deem  unable  for  "good 
reason"  to  appear  in  court,  the  general  policy  is  to  induce 
the  client,  by  budgetary  pressure,  to  act  for  himself.  County 
boards  have  some  slight  discretion  in  dealing  with  excep- 
tionally difficult  cases,  but  here  traditional  concepts  of 
"worthiness"  are  apt  to  color  judgment.  In  general  the 
county  boards,  especially  in  the  less  thickly  populated 
counties,  seem  inclined  to  stand  on  the  law  and  to  disregard 
complicated  family  situations. 

Having  materially  reduced  the  old  age  case  load  and, 
since  word  of  such  matters  travels  fast,  the  number  of  new- 
applicants  by  this  process  of  strict  enforcement  of  the  law, 


the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  is  now  taking  another 
step  and  applying  what  it  calls  its  budget  unit  system  to 
all  new  applicants  for  OAA  and  to  present  recipients  when 
their  cases  come  up  for  periodic  review.  This  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time  with  families  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  it 
assumes  that  if  the  resources  of  the  household  unit  are  above 
a  specified  assistance  standard  no  one  in  that  household 
requires  any  form  of  special  assistance.  If  the  resources  are 
below  that  standard,  the  budget  is  figured  for  the  whole 
family  with  the  special  categorical  assistance  for  which 
any  member  may  be  eligible  counted  as  a  resource.  The 
deficit  is  then  met  out  of  the  state's  general  assistance 
funds.  For  example,  "Old  John"  lives  with  his  daughter, 
her  unemployed  husband  and  two  children.  The  family  has 
no  resources  whatsoever.  The  assistance  budget  for  this 
family  of  five  is  $64.75.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  budget  varies  between  urban  and  rural  counties  and 
is  in  all  instances  somewhat  higher  than  the  budget  of  a 
general  assistance  (GA)  family  which  does  not  include 
an  OAA  person.  Since  "Old  John"  is  eligible  for  OAA, 
and  since  the  Social  Security  Board  reimburses  50  percent 
on  his  budget  up  to  $30,  the  charge-off  is  figured  thus: 


Budget 

Unit 

(S  persons) 

Food  $36.75 

Clothing    9.50 

Fuel    10.35 

Shelter     11.15 

Incidentals  3.00 


OAA 


GA 


$64.75 


(I  person) 

(4  persons) 

$•  9.00 

$21.75 

3.00 

6.50 

6.00 

4.35 

9.00 

2.15 

3.00 

— 

$30.00 


$34.75 


By  this  system  the  "budgetary  deficiency"  of  the  family, 
which  the  state  meets  as  general  assistance,  is  reduced  to  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  total  budget  for  "Old  John" 
and  his  four  relatives.  If  and  as  the  family,  other  than  "Old 
John,"  develops  outside  resources  these  are  figured  first 
against  the  GA  share,  second  against  the  OAA  share.  How- 
ever, when  such  resources  add  up  to  more  than  the  budget 
of  the  total  family  unit,  "Old  John"  automatically  becomes 
ineligible  for  old  age  assistance. 

The  case  of  "Old  John"  is  of  course  extremely  simple, 
much  simpler  than  even  run-of-the-mill  cases  have  a  way  of 
being.  If,  for  example,  the  household  should  include  chil- 
dren eligible  for  ADC  and  a  young  person  or  so  with  small 
occasional  earnings,  the  budget  balancing  becomes,  at  least 
to  one  unskilled  in  mathematical  formulae,  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  business  involving  the  figuring  of  such  matters 
as  "adjusted  income,"  "excess  income,"  "distributed  in- 
come" and  "total  applied  income." 

SOCIAL  workers  say  that  the  system  "is  hard  to  ex- 
plain" to  clients,  especially  when  it  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  allowances  as  cases  come  up  for  review.  Officials 
say  that  the  system  merely  "draws  the  categories  together" 
and  recognizes  in  bookkeeping  "what  everybody  knows" : 
that  in  practice  OAA  and  ADC  actually  are  general  family 
resources,  not  the  special  resources  of  individual  members. 
Critics  say  that  the  system  undermines  the  philosophy  of 
OAA  and  ADC  and  reduces  them  in  fact  to  the  level  of 
general  relief.  They  point  out  that  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
standards  for  categorical  and  general  assistance  are  rela- 
tively high,  the  system  may  not,  on  the  whole,  operate  to 
the  dollars-and-cents  disadvantage  of  most  of  the  OAA 
and  ADC  recipients.  But.  they  add.  should  the  system 
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be  adopted  by  states  with  low  standards,  the  result  would 
be  to  wipe  out  all  categorical  distinctions,  to  relieve  the 
states  and  communities  of  responsibilities  for  assistance  in 
households  with  a  member  eligible  for  categorical  aid  and, 
in  reality,  to  put  the  Social  Security  Board  into  the  busi- 
ness of  general  assistance. 

Whatever  the  arguments,  and  they  have  been  many  and 
heated  in  Pennsylvania,  the  responsible  officials  are  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  looking  ahead,  consideration  of  the 
whole  assistance  program  must  take  precedence  over  any 
of  its  parts ;  that  unless  every  device  within  the  law  is 
employed  to  control  each  part,  the  whole  program,  vul- 
nerable because  of  its  great  cost,  may  be  crippled  or  even 
destroyed  by  economy-minded  legislators. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  under  the  budget  unit  sys-, 
tern  the  pressure  on  state  funds  for  ADC  cases  has  been  no- 
ticeably lessened,  and  they  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  with 


a  basketful  of  figures  that  the  system  applied  to  OAA  cases 
will  reduce  or  discontinue  a  large  number  of  allowances. 
In  estimating  shifts  in  the  whole  case  load  due  to  the 
change  on  January  1  in  age  eligibility  for  OAA,  they  say 
that  under  the  budget  unit  system,  plus  the  stiffened  re- 
quirements for  support  by  outside  relatives,  only  one  out  of 
every  four  new  OAA  eligibles  will  come  from  among 
persons  not  already  receiving  state  assistance;  whereas  in 
the  days  before  "relative's  responsibility"  and  the  "budget 
unit"  approach  to  OAA,  three  out  of  four  new  eligibles 
were  previously  unknown  to  assistance  agencies. 

Thus  the  Pennsylvania  officials  anticipate  January  1  as 
a  date,  not  when  a  staggering  new  load  of  old  age  cases 
must  be  taken  on,  but  as  a  date  when  Uncle  Sam  will 
share  the  bill  for  a  goodly  number  of  general  assistance 
cases  for  which  the  state  hitherto  has  been  entirely  respon- 
sible. "Theory,"  they  say,  "must  give  place  to  reality." 


Training  for  Rural  Social  Work 

By  HAZEL  A.  HENDRICKS 
Field  Consultant  in  Child  W 'el] 'are,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 


GROWING  pains  are  inevitable  in  anything  that  has 
developed  as  rapidly  as  the  field  of  public  social 
service,  expanded  almost  unbelievably  in  the  last 
six  years.  Worst  pain  to  spread  from  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  to  schools  of  social  work,  state  universities 
and  professional  organizations  is  the  headache  caused  by 
efforts  to  determine  what  training  is  most  essential  for  the 
social  workers  that  must  be  produced  to  assure  the  effective- 
ness of  these  services. 

The  problem  looms  particularly  large  in  relation  to  child 
welfare  service  in  rural  districts,  a  service  that  has  had 
most  of  its  growth  since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935.  A  relatively  brief  experience  points  definitely 
to  the  fact  that  if  children  really  are  to  benefit  by  the  act 
those  who  carry  it  out,  from  the  top  administrator  down  to 
the  field  worker,  must  be  especially  equipped  for  their  jobs, 
with  professional  preparation  that  keeps  a  large  clear  eye 
on  the  proclivities  of  the  field. 

The  words  "rural  area"  connote  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  One  person  might  see  corn  fields  marching 
to  the  horizon ;  another,  stony  hillsides,  mean  in  yield  and 
size;  a  third,  a  dusty  coal  camp.  It  is  obvious  that  in  three 
such  regions  the  problems  of  service  differ  widely. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  American  frontier  has  van- 
ished should  accompany  a  rural  social  worker  on  her  rounds. 
In  one  state  within  seventy-five  miles  of  a  great  northern 
metropolitan  center,  he  easily  could  come  on  men  "swapping 
wives  for  jack-knives" ;  in  another  he  could  see  a  man  who 
traded  his  thirteen-year-old  daughter  to  a  forty-five-year-old 
bachelor  for  a  cow;  in  another,  a  county  judge  who  encour- 
aged a  mother  to  "sell"  her  four  children  for  money  to  pay 
for  her  divorce.  In  more  states  than  one  he  could  see  de- 
pendent boys  under  ten  committed  to  the  state  reformatory 
because  there  is  no  other  place  to  send  them ;  girls  and  boys 
of  four — yes,  four — to  sixteen  5n  county  poor  farms; 
children  of  fourteen  years  and  under,  in  county  jails;  chil- 
dren separated  from  their  families  for  life,  placed  in  super- 
ficially investigated  homes,  suffering  not  infrequently  from 
neglect,  overwork,  exploitation  and  even  abuse. 


The  territory  covered  by  one  child  welfare  worker  may 
range  over  twenty-seven  counties.  In  one  state  the  worker 
gets  around  chiefly  on  mule  back;  in  another,  she  "poles  a 
boat"  to  the  homes  of  some  of  her  families.  Such  a  worker 
cannot  draw  on  community  resources — there  aren't  any. 

It  is  popular  to  say  that  radio,  telephone  and  good  roads 
have  eliminated  distance.  Child  welfare  workers  know  bet- 
ter. Hundreds  of  the  homes  they  visit  are  far  from  paved 
roads.  Often  they  must  leave  mule,  boat,  wagon  or  car, 
and  finish  the  trip  on  foot,  wet  and  muddy  to  the  knees. 

Caused  by  and  intensifying  such  isolation  is  the  frequent 
lack  of  rural  free  delivery  service  and  of  schools  that  can 
be  reached  by  the  children.  Medical  attendance  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum — a  doctor's  call  costs  so  much  that  it  is  de- 
layed until  illness  is  far  advanced.  Churches,  shopping  cen- 
ters, places  of  amusement  are  pathetically  few. 

In  addition  to  physical  factors,  cultural  and  social  pat- 
terns tend  to  isolate  some  groups.  The  rigid  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  foreign  born  and  their  descendants,  who  even 
after  two  or  three  generations  in  this  country  do  not  speak 
English,  keep  them  from  mingling  with  "Americans."  But 
rigid  cultural  patterns  are  no  monopoly  of  the  foreign 
born.  In  certain  sections,  native  Americans  couple  inflex- 
ible religious  belief  with  moralistic  prejudice  toward  the 
ne'er-do-well,  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child,  the 
alcoholic,  and  the  child  whose  "folks  are  no  'count." 

NOT  all  state  and  local  welfare  departments  operate  on 
the  same  basis,  though  they  have  common  denomina- 
tors of  practice  and  function.  State  patterns  of  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  control  vary  according  to  the  equip- 
ment and  security  of  the  executives,  the  realities  of  the  local 
situation,  attitudes,  size  and  capacity  of  the  staffs. 

Inherent  weaknesses  in  state  child  welfare  programs  can 
be  corrected  only  by  leaders  with  training,  philosophy  and 
experience  enough  to  see  child  welfare  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive and  with  courage  enough  to  modify  previously  accepted 
methods  which  do  not  fit  realities.  What  may  be  expected 
of  a  "trained"  worker  in  the  state-  program  often  occasions 
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confusion.  Some  state  departments  expect  too  much,  for- 
getting that  a  child  welfare  worker  is  after  all  a  human 
being.  Others  give  full  credit  to  trained  workers  for  suc- 
cessful undertakings.  Some  enthusiastically  grant  leaves  for 
workers  to  secure  additional  training,  while  others  grant 
the  leaves  with  poorly  concealed  pessimism,  or  not  at  all. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  training 
of  the  child  welfare  worker  for  the  rural  field.  In  general 
it  is  conceded  that  everyone  dealing  professionally  with 
human  beings  should  be  trained  along  two  broad  lines: 
the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge ;  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  working  skills.  But  just  exactly  what 
working  skills  does  the  rural  worker  need  and  how  can 
schools  of  social  work  define  and  impart  them? 

That  is  the  challenge  which  this  field  offers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  the  schools  of  social  work.  Until  they  meet  it, 
it  is  debatable  whether  newly  graduated  workers,  with  little 
or  no  experience  in  community  organization  and  without 
previous  administrative  or  supervisory  responsibility,  should 
attempt  to  perform  the  wide  variety  of  tasks  which  con- 
front them  in  rural  areas.  Theoretical  work  and  carefully 
supervised  field  work,  usually  in  urban  centers,  cannot  pre- 
pare them  for  the  exigencies  of  rural  work  as  it  exists  today 
and  for  the  personal  adjustments  that  it  demands.  Often 
the  county  public  welfare  directors  have  had  no  profes- 
sional training;  frequently  there  is  no  county  case  super- 
visor and  although  the  state  staff  may  attempt  some  super- 
vision, the  very  nature  of  the  program  makes  this  super- 
vision sporadic  and  general.  The  child  welfare  worker  must 
carry  a  case  load,  act  as  consultant  on  a  wide  variety  of 
children's  problems,  develop  an  awareness  in  the  com- 
munity of  its  needs  in  relation  to  child  welfare  and  assist 
in  planning  to  meet  these  needs.  Sometimes  she  must  assume 
direction  of  a  county  office,  and  always  she  must  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  groups  which  seem  to  have  slight  relation- 
ship to  her  job. 

FOR  all  these  duties  the  usual  technical  professional  edu- 
cation is  inadequate.  Of  course  undergraduate  courses 
in  economics,  political  science,  sociology  and  psychology  are 
important  and  necessary  as  well  as  the  basic  graduate  so- 
cial work  courses,  including  family  case  work,  child  welfare 
problems,  medical  and  psychiatric  information,  public  wel- 
fare administration,  community  organization,  research  and 
statistics,  with  field  work  in  family  and  child  welfare  agen- 
cies. But  to  these  as  essentials  in  the  preparation  of  the 
rural  social  worker  should  be  added  the  study  of  social 
legislation,  social  insurance,  taxation,  and  the  historic  ap- 
proach to  social  problems,  public  assistance  and  public  wel- 
fare administration.  Especially  desirable  for  rural  child 
welfare  workers  are  studies  in  community  organization 
and  group  work  and  something  of  the  federal  government's 
agricultural  program  and  land  policies  in  general. 

Within  the  states,  the  responsibility  for  public  child  care 
is  vested  in  state  and  local  governments — cities,  counties, 
and  towns.  Therefore  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  all  local  government  agencies,  not  merely 
those  with  which  her  job  gives  her  immediate  contact,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  worker  with  children. 

If  she  knows  where  the  county  revenues  come  from,  and 
how  and  for  what  they  are  spent,  she  may  develop  more 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  local  officials,  an 
understanding  apt  to  become  reciprocal.  Her  work  will  also 
profit  if  she  learns  to  recognize  the  inherent  differences 
in  the  handling  of  money  among  human  beings  in  various 


sections  of  the  country.  In  some  areas,  where  topography 
restricted  communication  and  transportation  for  early  set- 
tlers, stern  economy  is  a  heritage.  In  others  fertile  land, 
favorable  growing  conditions  and  accessible  markets  have 
developed  a  freer  attitude  toward  spending.  The  money 
attitude  in  any  country  community  is  part  of  its  whole 
rural  philosophy  which  will  unfold  before  the  worker  as 
she  becomes  acquainted  with  the  taboos  and  the  honored 
customs  of  the  community  in  which  she  is  placed. 

But  the  child  welfare  worker  must  also  possess  a  broad 
knowledge  of  technique,  methods  and  principles  of  public 
welfare  administration,  as  it  effects  children — children  in 
their  own  homes  (where  there  is  or  is  not  economic  need) 
before  these  homes  are  broken  up  and  children  separated 
from  parents;  children  in  foster  care  or  in  institutions. 
Courses  in  history  of  public  welfare  administration  are  not 
enough  to  provide  skills  for  meeting  everyday  problems. 

Since  she  always  must  deal  with  partially  abstract  and 
therefore  nebulous  phenomena  the  child  welfare  worker 
must  expect  criticism  from  laymen,  particularly  from  those 
unaware  of  the  complexity  and  subtlety  of  work  with 
human  beings.  She  will  do  well  to  avoid  quibbling  over 
trivial  matters  when,  by  yielding  a  relatively  minor  point, 
she  might  win  cooperation  for  a  major  one. 

CHILD  welfare  workers  fresh  from  the  schools  often 
find  it  hard  to  apply  their  training  to  specific  situations 
and  to  reduce  their  professional  vocabulary  to  easily  under- 
stood terms.  Frequently  when  a  worker  goes  into  a  rural 
area  and  meets  a  "real"  situation  instead  of  a  synthetic  one, 
she  becomes  confused  and  disheartened,  and  revolts  either 
against  the  job — "This  isn't  really  social  work," — or 
against  her  training,  leading  her  to  agree  with  Josh  Bill- 
ings that  "Ignorance  ain't  so  much  not  knowin'  as  knowin' 
such  a  lot  that  ain't  so." 

The  rapid  increase  in  demand  for  trained  personnel  in 
the  field  of  child  welfare  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  applica- 
tions to  schools  of  social  work.  Many  of  the  applicants  have 
no  preparation  or  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  only  a 
general  interest  in  it  and  a  need  for  employment.  It  is  clear 
that  the  schools — and  they  are  the  first  to  recognize  it — 
have  on  their  hands  a  responsibility  for  vocational  guidance 
for  undergraduate  students  looking  tp  public  positions  in 
child  welfare  work.  Otherwise  they  may  find  that  their 
most  carefully  planned  and  ably  supervised  training  in  basic 
concepts,  philosophies  and  principles  is  lost  on  a  student 
limited  and  restricted  by  personal  experiences,  interests  and 
tastes.  It  is  the  schools'  job  to  supply  the  field  with  work- 
ers who  are  able  to  cope  with  economic  and  environmental 
situations;  who  are  patient  with  slow  progress  and  able 
to  inspire  confidence  in  their  own  capabilities;  who  have 
enough  initiative  and  imagination  to  turn  a  situation's 
latent  possibilities  into  account  and  enough  self-assurance 
to  stand  up  alone  to  complete  responsibility.  If  child  wel- 
fare workers  could  be  given  a  period  of  protected  but  real 
experience,  similar  to  internship,  between  school  of  social 
work  education  and  full  responsibility  for  a  job,  some  of 
the  problems  now  plaguing  the  field  might  be  eliminated. 

It  is  inevitable  and  desirable  that  new  techniques  will 
be  developed  during  this  period  of  sudden  expansion  of 
services  to  children.  Old  methods  will  be  discarded,  defini- 
tions will  be  recast.  What  philosophy  and  patterns  will 
emerge  cannot  now  be  predicted,  but  in  the  present  ferment 
there  is  promise  of  enrichment  for  the  entire  field  of  social 
work  education,  training  and  practice. 
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Why  Can't  They  Let  Us  Alone?' 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


« T"""V  OGGONE  it,  why  can't  they  let  the  poor  old 
1  woman  alone?"  Miss  Bailey  caught  the  words, 

J— ^  not  meant  for  her  ears,  as  she  passed  through 
the  outer  office  to  keep  her  date  with  Miss  Mason,  the 
county  director.  Only  a  moment  before  she  had  heard  a 
beshawled  figure  outside  the  door  of  the  office  mutter, 
"Why  can't  they  let  me  be?"  And  yesterday  at  the  State 
Welfare  Office  she  had  heard  such  rumblings  as:  "If  the 
politicians  would  let  us  alone  ...  if  the  governor  ...  if  the 
Social  Security  Board  ...  if  Washington  .  .  ."  It  all 
began  to  sound  like  the  fabulous  fleas  that  had  littler  fleas 
to  bite  'em. 

Miss  Mason,  the  telephone  at  her  ear,  waved  a  greeting 
and  went  on  with  her  conversation :  "Yes,  I  understand 
. .  .  yes  . .  .  yes  . .  .  um-m  ...  I  don't  know  about  that.  The 
whole  board  would  have  to  act  on  the  case  and  the  state 
office  says  very  definitely  .  .  .  yes,  I  too  wish  it  would  let 
us  alone,  but  you  know.  .  .  ."  Miss  Mason  put  out  one  hand 
to  Miss  Bailey  and  hung  up  the  phone  with  the  other. 
"One  of  my  board,"  she  explained  apologetically.  "He's 
upset  because  the  state  office  won't  let  us  alone,  though  he 
ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this  time.  One  of  the  new  rules  on 
old  age  assistance  is  hitting  a  case  he  knows  about.  The 
woman  has  been  to  see  him  and  he's  promised  her  he'll  fix 
it  up.  He  used  to  be  in  politics  and  he  still  believes  in  fixing. 
He  talks  my  ear  off,  and  there  isn't  a  thing  I  can  do.  I 
wish  he'd  let  me  alone." 

Overboard  at  this  moment  went  the  interview  that  Miss 
Bailey  had  projected.  Another  day  would  do  as  well  as  this 
to  learn  how  this  county,  bordering  on  another  state,  was 
handling  a  difficult  relief  situation  precipitated  by  tough 
new  residence  requirements.  Now,  plainly,  was  the  moment 
to  follow  the  trail  of  this  practically  unanimous  desire  of 
everyone  to  be  let  alone.  Miss  Bailey  wished  that  she  might 
start  on  the  trail  in  Washington,  evidently  where  it  began, 
but  long  experience  had  taught  her  to  start  where  she  was. 
She  could  come  back  to  the  Washington  end  of  the  trail 
later  on.  Now  she  must  pick  it  up  at  its  other  end — the  old 
woman  in  the  shawl  on  the  doorstep  of  the  welfare  office 
seemed  the  point  at  which  to  start. 

Miss  Mason  knew  the  old  woman  well.  In  fact  it  was 
about  her  that  the  board  member  had  been  protesting.  "He 
wants  us  to  let  her  alone  and  he  can't  get  it  through  his 
head  that  we  can't  because  the  state  office  won't  let  us 
alone.  Mrs.  Trommer  is  exactly  the  kind  of  case  that  the 
new  rules  were  made  to  catch.  Why,  even  the  visitor  is  all 
upset  (Miss  Bailey  remembered  that  grumbled  "Doggone 
it"  in  the  outer  office),  and  blames  her  supervisor,  and  the 
supervisor  blames  me,  for  not  letting  the  poor  old  thing 
alone.  We're  all  running  in  a  circle  blaming  the  one  ahead 
for  what  none  of  us  can  help." 

Mrs.  Trommer,  it  seemed,  lived  with  her  married  daugh- 
ter whose  husband's  earnings,  meager  and  irregular,  had 
been  just  barely  enough  to  keep  the  household  off  "the 
welfare."  Mrs.  Trommer's  old  age  allowance,  for  which 
she  was  undeniably  eligible  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  honeymoon  days  of  the  social  security  program,  kept  her 
support  from  being  the  straw  to  break  the  camel's  back  of 
the  family's  independence.  But  now  the  daughter's  husband 


had  died  leaving  three  half  grown  children  and  $750  in 
insurance,  and  the  honeymoon  days  of  the  program  were 
over.  Under  the  new  rules  laid  down  by  the  state  office, 
Mrs.  Trommer  was  not  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  while 
the  household  of  which  she  was  a  member  had  cash  re- 
sources of  $750.  Her  allowance  must  be  cut  off. 

"Now  to  anyone  who  knows  the  family  and  who  can  see 
beyond  the  end  of  his  nose,"  Miss  Mason  warmed  to  her 
subject,  "it  simply  doesn't  make  sense.  The  minute  that  in- 
surance is  used  up,  or  practically  so,  the  daughter's  three 
children  will  be  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
Mrs.  Trommer  will  be  entitled  to  go  back  on  OAA  pro- 
vided a  new  rule  hasn't  been  sprung  on  her. 

"Don't  you  see  (Miss  Bailey  did)  how  much  more  sen- 
sible it  would  be  not  to  cut  off  her  $12.75  allowance? 
Even  that  little  bit  of  cash  coming  in  every  month  would 
eke  out  the  daughter's  $750,  make  it  last  a  lot  longer  and 
postpone  the  day  when  we'll  have  to  put  several  times 
$12.75  a  month  into  that  household.  I  don't  know  any 
higher  mathematics,  but  even  I  can  do  that  much  addition 
and  subtraction." 

"And  the  visitor  hated  to  carry  the  bad  news?"  Miss 
Bailey  queried. 

F  course  she  did.  She  can  add  and  subtract  too, 
and  she  knew  better  than  any  of  us  how  much  that 
$12.75  meant  to  old  Mrs.  Trommer  who  had  the  idea, 
mistaken  of  course  but  most  of  the  old  folks  have  it,  that 
this  was  a  pension  for  life.  I  guess  the  visitor  had  a  pretty 
bad  time  of  it.  You  can  say  what  you  will  about  the  pres- 
sures that  we  desk-and-chair  people  are  under,  but  it's  the 
visitors  who  have  to  stand  up  to  the  emotional  reaction 
of  the  clients  to  decisions  which  the  visitors  have  no  part 
in  making  and  the  validity  of  which  they  question.  How- 
ever objective  and  professional  'they  may  be  they  would  be 
less  than  human  if  they  didn't,  to  themselves  at  least,  pass 
the  blame  back  to  the  next  higher-up.  Mrs.  Trommer  of 
course  blames  the  visitor,  her  immediate  point  of  contact 
with  all  these  wheels  within  wheels  of  ours,  because  she 
isn't  let  alone  with  her  'security.'  The  visitor  in  turn  passes 
the  protest  to  her  immediate  point  of  contact,  her  super- 
visor; and  the  supervisor  passes  it  to  me.  I  take  it  out  on 
the  field  representative  of  the  state  office  and  he  on  his 
boss  at  the  capital.  And  so  we  go,  roundy  come  roundy, 
and  where  we'll  end  nobody  knows." 

"The  pressure  starts  from  the  top  and  goes  down  the 
line,"  commented  Miss  Bailey,  "and  then  turns  around  and 
goes  back  again,  but  I  suspect  that  it  becomes  pretty  dilu- 
ted on  the  return  trip." 

"Exactly,"  replied  Miss  Mason.  "It  comes  down  the  line 
as  an  order  and  it  goes  back  as  a  kick,  and  you  know  what 
that  means.  The  state  office  lays  down  the  rules  and  we 
have  to  carry  them  out.  It  sees  totals  and  percentages  and 
never  lays  an  eye  on  old  Mrs.  Trommer  and  Company 
who  after  all  are  its  only  reason  for  being.  It  lets  us  take 
the  gaff." 

"Wa-ait  a  minute,"  Miss  Bailey  knew  something  of 
what  the  state  office  was  up  against  and  she  couldn't  let 
that  one  pass.  "You  really  don't  think,  do  you,  that  the 
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state  office  made  this  rule  just  to  be  mean  to  old  Mrs. 
Trommer?" 

Of  course  Miss  Mason  had  no  such  idea.  The  trouble 
she  said,  was  that  there  were  too  many  rules  that  tied  the 
hands  of  the  local  workers,  blocked  the  individual  treat- 
ment of  clients,  and  created  disharmony  and  tension  all 
along  the  line.  "The  client  gets  lost  in  the  rules  and  the 
worker  might  as  well  be  a  robot." 

This,  Miss  Bailey  suspected,  was  nostalgia — she  felt  a 
twinge  of  it  herself — for  the  days  before  the  methods  de- 
veloped with  relatively  small  case  loads  had  been  hastily 
blown  up  in  an  effort  to  apply  the  case  work  principle  to 
mass  relief  operations.  Miss  Bailey  had  no  quarrel  with 
that  application  of  principle — she  was  for  it — but  she  knew 
that  in  everyday  practice  it  occasioned  a  good  many  grow- 
ing pains  and  not  a  few  relapses,  some  of  them  to  the 
point  of  coma. 

"If  they'd  only  let  us  alone  we'd  work  out  Mrs.  Trom- 
mer and  all  the  others,"  Miss  Mason  gave  her  desk  pad 
an  impatient  shove. 

"Yes,  you  probably  would,"  Miss  Bailey  agreed.  "Yours 
is  a  relatively  small  county,  you  know  your  job  and  I 
gather  you  have  a  pretty  good  staff.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  counties,  big  and  little,  in  this  state,  some  with  staffs  as 
adequate  as  yours,  but  many  more  with  staffs  that  don't 
know  what  it's  all  about.  And  the  many  more  must  have 
rules  of  thumb  to  go  by  else  they'll  run  the  whole  program 
right  off  the  track.  Don't  forget  that  the  state  office  has 
to  keep  its  hand  on  the  whole  program  and  that  in  the 
execution  of  that  program  the  competent  sometimes  have  to 
be  held  back  till  the  incompetent  catch  up.  You  could  deal 
with  Mrs.  Trommer  and  Company  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively without  benefit  of  state  rules,  but  I'll  bet  you  a 
lunch  that  you  could  name  right  off  five  county  directors 
who  couldn't." 

Miss  Mason  laughed.  "Five?  Oh  at  least  ten  and  maybe 
twenty.  Just  the  same  I  think  it's  a  poor  system  of  public 
assistance  that  puts  everybody  under  a  rule  made  for  the 
weakest." 

MISS  Bailey  thought  so  too,  but  as  she  herself  had 
never  had  the  responsibility  of  administering  a  great 
complicated  state  system  full  of  variables,  she  was  in  no 
position  to  be  ultra-critical.  "And  we  have  to  remember," 
she  went  on,  a  little  surprised  at  the  side  of  the  argument 
she  seemed  to  be  on,  "that  the  state  office  has  its  pressures 
from  the  top  just  as  a  county  office  does.  There's  the  gover- 
nor with  his  campaign  pledges,  whether  for  economy  and  a 
purge  or  for  bigger  and  better  public  assistance;  there  are 
the  politicians  watchful  for  party  advantage ;  and  there 
are  the  legislators  who  make  appropriations  with  one  eye 
on  the  party,  one  on  the  taxpayer  and  another — I  main- 
tain that  legislators  have  more  than  two  eyes — on  you  and 
Mrs.  Trommer.  And  all  of  them  bear  down  in  one  way 
or  another  on  the  state  office.  I  expect  that  there  are  plenty 
of  times  when  the  state  office  wants  to  be  let  alone  just 
as  heartily  as  you  and  Mrs.  Trommer  do." 

Miss  Mason,  as  she  listened,  had  been  idly  drawing  slant- 
ing lines  on  a  scratch  pad.  Now  she  stabbed  her  pencil 
down  on  the  point  where  the  lines  met.  "And  right  there 
is  old  Mrs.  Trommer,"  she  said  with  a  rueful  smile,  "right 
•where  all  the  pressures  come  together,  after  they've  been 
passed  down  from  the  politicians,  the  taxpayers  and  the 
state  officials  through  the  state  office,  through  this  office, 
on  through  the  supervisor  and  the  visitor — there's  Mrs. 


Trommer.  And  all  she  asks,  poor  old  thing,  is  to  be  let 
alone.  Fine  chance  she  has!" 

"And  don't  forget  Washington,"  put  in  Miss  Bailey, 
"don't  overlook  the  flock  of  pressures  that  start  on  'the 
Hill'  and  travel  right  down  the  line  to  Mrs.  Trommer." 

That  night  Miss  Bailey  dined  with  a  pleasant  young 
man  from  the  state  office.  He  knew  nothing  about  old  Mrs. 
Trommer,  but  he  knew  plenty  about  the  rule  that  was 
bearing  down  on  her,  the  pressures  that  had  instigated  it, 
the  backwash  that  had  followed  its  promulgation. 

"\\7'E  were  taking  heat  from  all  over  the  state,"  he 

*  '  said,  "and  mind  you  not  just  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  opposing  party  heat  but  heat  from  earnest  in- 
formed people,  just  as  anxious  to  do  right  by  the  old  folks 
as  you  and  I,  who  were  sincerely  convinced  that  unless 
OAA  could  be  kept  in  some  sort  of  balance  to  the  rest  of 
the  program  its  'weight  would  carry  the  whole  thing  down. 
And  darn  it,  they  had  some  pretty  impressive  figures  to 
support  their  belief. 

"Criticism  of  the  old  age  program  was  rolling  up.  Poli- 
ticians and  legislators  had  a  speculative  eye  on  it.  Its 
steadily  mounting  costs  made  it  vulnerable  to  attack.  It 
was  as  plain  as  Dick's  hatband  that  unless  the  administra- 
tion acted  to  tighten  things  up,  the  legislature  would,  and 
in  ways  that  promised  to  be  good  and  tough.  It  seemed  the 
part  of  good  sense  to  act  first  and  to  act  fast.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  new  rule.  And  it's  showing  results.  The 
pressure  is  letting  up. 

"But  county  directors  seem  to  think  that  the  rule  was 
just  an  idea  pulled  out  of  a  hat  to  pester  them  with.  It 
wasn't.  It  was  born  of  midnight  oil  and  a  very  careful 
weighing  of  many  factors  that  the  county  people  knew 
nothing  about.  Undoubtedly  it  hit  many  cases  like  this 
Mrs.  Trommer,  but  it  hit  a  lot  more  who  wanted  to  be 
let  alone  for  reasons  quite  different  from  hers.  Not  all  the 
old  people  are  simple  and  undemanding.  You  know  that, 
don't  you?" 

Miss  Bailey  allowed  that  she  did,  but,  she  dared  to 
wonder  audibly,  how  come  that  the  county  people  weren't 
let  in  on  what  lay  behind  the  rule?  "After  all,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  depends  in  the  last  analysis  on  what 
happens  in  the  counties,  down  where  Mrs.  Trommer  lives 
and  the  visitor  functions.  Wouldn't  it  have  been — well, 
clubby  let's  say,  if  the  county  people  had  been  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  state  office?  They're  a  part  of  the 
organization  doing  a  big  share  of  the  job  and  maybe  they 
could  do  it  better  if  they  understood  the  reason  why  of 
such  things  as  this  OAA  rule.  Or  is  it  just  their  part  to 
do  and  die?" 

The  pleasant  young  man  took  this  as  a  quip  and  laughed 
heartily.  "Now  Miss  Bailey,  you're  too  old  a  hand  to 
think  that  ithe  state  office  can  spend  its  time  bringing  up 
the  county  people.  Of  course  we  inform  them  on  matters 
of  policy,  but  we  can't  be  expected  to  explain  every  last 
little  detail.  We  know  that  they  have  their  troubles  and 
they  should  know  that  we  have  ours.  They  and  their  boards 
are  always  cracking  back  at  us.  Why  can't  they  understand 
what  we're  up  against  and  let  us  alone?" 

"Roundy  come  roundy,"  said  Miss  Bailey. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  new  series  of  articles  in  which 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  readers  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Bailey  and  share  her  seasoned  observations  of 
social  work  at  the  grass  roots. 
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Her  Unfinished  Work 

By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


"Most  roads  lead  men  homeward 
My  road  leads  me  forth." 

— John  Mase field 

ETE  on  a  soft  gray  day  in  mid- 
dle October  the  friends  of 
Grace  Abbott  gathered  in  Man- 
del  Hall.  Present  and  former  students, 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  public  officials  of  her 
city,  state  and  nation,  and  social  work- 
ers from  every  part  of  Illinois  had 
paused  in  the  program  of  the  State  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare  to  attend  her 
memorial  service.  As  the  great  room 
filled  quietly,  with  the  rustle  of  many 
footsteps  and  the  hushed  murmur  of 
many  voices,  we  waited  for  the  spoken 
words  which  would  summarize  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  since  she  laid 
down  her  unfinished  work  on  June  19. 

Each  of  us  brought  some  silent  trib- 
ute to  add  to  those  words.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  university  atmosphere,  perhaps 
it  was  the  hour  of  the  day  which  viv- 
idly recalled  to  one  member  of  that 
gathering  another  sunset  in  another  col- 
lege many  years  ago.  Grace  Abbott  was 
president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  when  we  met  in  To- 
ronto in  1924.  The  evening  meetings 
were  held  in  the  university  quadrangle, 
and  at  the  first  general  session  we  all 
stood  up  to  sing  "God  Save  the  King." 
Then  our  president,  in  a  rose-red  dress 
and  a  dull  blue  cloak,  smiled  at  us  and 
at  the  Canadian  dignitaries  who  stood 
with  her  on  the  platform  and  said, 
"Now  we'll  sing  about  the  Pilgrims' 
Pride."  Then  we  sang  "America." 

We  were  proud  of  her  then.  We  are 
still  proud.  As  we  sat  waiting  in  Man- 
del  Hall,  each  with  our  own  memories 
of  her  as  teacher,  friend  or  leader,  we 
read  the  programs  that  had  been  given 
us,  and  found  John  Masefield's  words. 
As  Americans,  we  were  glad  that  her 
road  had  led  her  forth.  As  citizens  of 
Chicago  and  Illinois  we  were  glad  that 
it  had  led  her  back  to  us. 

The  program  was  very  simple,  and 
it  had  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity. There  was  no  music,  no  flowers 
except  the  roses  on  the  speaker's  desk. 
Inevitably,  each  speaker  emphasized  the 
same  qualities  in  Grace  Abbott's  life 
and  in  her  work :  vision,  consistency, 
courage,  the  "common  touch,"  honesty, 
and  humor.  Professor  McLaughlin,  re- 


GRACE  ABBOTT 

membering  her  as  a  student,  praised  her 
"clear-cut,  incisive  mind  ...  so  clear- 
cut,  and  so  incisive  that  it  needed  the 
support  of  common  sense  and  good 
judgment,  which  she  had  in  abundance. 

"She  always  had  her  hand  on  the 
tiller,"  he  told  us,  "and  her  eye  on  the 
flag  at  the  masthead.  She  studied — not 
under,  but  with  me,  as  a  topnotch  stu- 
dent must  always  work  in  rare  com- 
panionship with  a  teacher." 

Marshall  Dimock  spoke  of  her  as 
a  progressive:  "The  liberal  disciplines 
himself  to  see  all  sides;  the  humani- 
tarian feels  sympathy  for  all  human 
kind ;  the  progressive  does  both,  and 
converts  programs  into  practices.  .  .  ." 

Is  there  some  intimate  connection, 
he  wondered,  between  these  crusaders 
on  our  social  frontier  and  the  earlier 
western  pioneers?  So  many  progressives 
have  been  children  of  pioneer  stock. 
They  share  certain  traits  of  character. 
They  can  laugh  at  themselves,  but  not 
at  their  work;  they  may  grow  old  in 
years,  but  they  stay  young  at  heart. 
They  believe  in  the  essential  goodness 
of  human  beings,  and  the  perfectability 
of  society.  They  are  well-balanced  peo- 
ple and,  above  all,  forthright.  .  .  . 
"We  always  knew  where  Grace  Abbott 
stood." 

Adena  Miller  Rich  told  of  her  work 
for  the  foreign  born,  and  of  how,  when 


her  road  called  her  forth,  she  "left  the 
Immigrant's  Protective  League  hard  at 
work  along  well  charted  paths."  She 
quoted  her  as  saying,  "It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  be 
unlike  Europe  in  both  our  nationalism 
and  our  internationalism  .  .  .  because 
we  are  related,  by  the  closest  of  human 
ties,  to  all  the  world." 

It  was  not  a  sad  hour.  We  were 
"glad  of  what  has  been  done  and  of 
the  promise  of  the  future."  Katharine 
Lenroot  reminded  us  that:  "She  can 
never  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  yes- 
terday or  of  completion,  but  only  in 
terms  of  today,  which  flows  into  to- 
morrow." Anne  Davis  said  that  her 
heritage  to  us  was  a  challenge,  a  hill 
to  climb,  even  though  it  "leads  upward 
all  the  way."  Josephine  Roche  picked 
up  this  metaphor  and  carried  it  for- 
ward : 

"The  tasks  ahead  are  legion  .  .  . 
'equal  opportunity  for  all  and  special 
privilege  for  none,'  the  pledge  and  test 
of  a  democracy,  has  become  a  meaning- 
less phrase;  ...  an  appalling  human 
deficit  is  piling  up  on  our  social  frontier, 
demanding  of  us  the  courage,  steadfast- 
ness and  intelligence  which  Grace  Ab- 
bott possessed  in  such  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  which  has  been  called  de- 
mocracy's 'untested  hope.'  .  .  .  Not  this 
hour,  but  the  days  and  months — yes, 
and  the  years  ahead  will  constitute,  if 
we  so  will  it,  the  tribute  we  long  to 
pay  her  and  the  honor  which  is  her 
due." 

"Her  mind  was  crystal  clear,"  Joel 
Hunter  said,  "but  never  crystal  hard, 
nor  crystal  cold.  She  saw  all  the  factors 
involved  in  any  problem,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  in  their  relative 
importance.  She  could  eliminate  unes- 
sentials,  and  bring  out  the  real  issues 
in  bold  relief.  Then  we  knew  where 
to  go." 

It  is  thanks  to  such  pioneers  as  Grace 
Abbott  that  we  know  where  to  go. 
Their  work  will  never  be  finished  as 
long  as  there  is  a  child  to  protect,  a 
stranger  to  befriend,  a  just  law  to  en- 
force. But  they  charted  straight  roads 
in  an  untouched  wilderness,  and  it  is 
our  privilege  to  follow  where  they  led. 

"Even  though  the  road  leads 

upward  all  the  way?" 
"Yes,  to  the  very  end." 
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The  First  Year 

ON  October  24  the  first  year  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  ended  and  the  new  year,  with  new  levels  of 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  began.  Commencing 
on  that  date,  all  employers  subject  to  the  Act — those  en- 
gaged in  business  in  interstate  commerce  or  "offering  inter- 
state commerce" — are  required  to  pay  an  hourly  rate  of  at 
least  30  cents,  instead  of  25  cents,  for  a  maximum  work 
week  of  42  hours  instead  of  44.  Federal  statisticians  agree 
that  some  690,000  workers  who  had  been  getting  less  than 
30  cents  an  hour  received  a  pay  increase  as  the  second  year 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  began,  and  that  more 
than  2.3  million  workers  had  their  work  week  shortened  or 
became  entitled  to  extra  pay  for  overtime. 

Front  page  stories  about  the  shift  in  personnel  in  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
have  overshadowed  somewhat  in  public  attention  the  order- 
ly raising  of  standards  under  the  provisions  of  the  measure. 
Elmer  Andrews,  the  Act's  first  administrator,  resigned  in 
mid-October,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Philip  Fleming  of 
the  Army  Engineering  Corps.  Paul  Sifton,  deputy  adminis- 
trator, announced  his  resignation  within  a  few  days.  The 
exact  reasons  for  the  change,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
are  "somewhat  obscure." 

Spokesmen  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  indi- 
cated ithat  that  body  would  oppose  the  appointment  of  Colo- 
nel Fleming,  in  line  with  a  broad  resolution  adopted  at  the 
recent  Cincinnati  convention  condemning  the  selection  of 
military  men  for  civil  administrative  posts.  At  its  San  Fran- 
cisco convention  last  month,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  criticized  the  Wage-Hour  Administration 
for  "inefficiency"  in  handling  its  industry  wage  committees, 
and  for  the  "failure  of  the  administration  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Act."  The  first  year's  experience  with  this 
national  law  setting  a  floor  for  wages  and  a  ceiling  for 
hours  has  demonstrated,  the  CIO  maintained,  that  appro- 
priations for  enforcing  the  law  have  been  inadequate. 

Unity  for  Health 

ANEW  phrase,  "public  health  medicine,"  used  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Godfrey,  president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh, expresses  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  tenor  of 
the  conference  in  the  past  two  years.  No  longer  are  the  pub- 
lic health  people  concerned  only  with  such  matters  as  sani- 
tation and  quarantine.  For  them  public  health  has  become 
a  broader  concept  embracing  all  the  phases  of  a  nation's 
health,  the  treatment  of  illness  as  well  as  its  prevention,  the 
two  sometimes  inextricably  intertwined.  So  this  year,  as 
last,  the  association  went  on  record  as  dedicating  itself  to 
back  a  national  health  program  which  would  include  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  medical  care  for  "three 
thirds"  of  the  nation.  A  few  delegates  held  out  for  leaving 
medical  problems  to  medical  societies,  but  the  consensus 
was  definitely  that  "socialized  medicine"  is  on  the  way  in 
and  that  the  most  logical  instruments  for  its  administration 
are  the  public  health  agencies. 

This   matter  of   administration    represented   a   new   ap- 


proach since  the  meeting  at  Kansas  City  last  year.  There, 
discussion  centered  around  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  national  health  program.  At  Pittsburgh 
the  emphasis  was  on  how  the  program  should  be  carried 
out.  For  example,  the  discussion  of  the  Wagner  bill  was 
chiefly  on  the  machinery  it  establishes  for  administration, 
with  criticism  of  its  weakness  in  specifying  a  divided  con- 
trol. This  concern  with  unified  administration  of  all  pro- 
grams connected  with  the  public's  health  was  made  concrete 
and  immediate  in  resolutions  specifically  recommending  that 
the  country's  industrial  hygiene  and  maternal  and  child 
welfare  services  be  administered  by  departments  of  health. 

Voice  in  the  Wilderness 

"  A  QUARTER  of  a  million  of  our  people  are  depend- 
-t\  ent  on  relief,"  Paul  H.  Douglas,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  "fighting  alderman 
from  the  fifth  ward,"  told  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
City  Club.  "This  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  give  them  to 
eat."  Before  him  were  the  actual  groceries — the  bread,  the 
milk,  the  oatmeal,  the  prunes,  and  so  on — that  a  "full"  re- 
lief allowance  would  buy  for  a  family  of  four  for  a  day. 
"But  wait,"  he  went  on,  "this  isn't  what  they  get.  Months 
ago  the  'full'  allowance — and  look  at  it,  gentlemen — was 
cut  down  by  a  third,  reduced  for  a  family  of  four  to  70 
cents  a  day."  Deftly  he  reduced  the  quantities  of  each  item. 
"So  this  is  what  they  really  get.  Shall  we  let  a  quarter  of  a 
million  starve?" 

Chicago's  tax  system  has  blocked  efforts  to  increase  the 
city's  contribution  to  relief,  long  since  exhausted  for  the 
year.  The  state's  share  for  the  biennium  was  reduced  dras- 
tically under  political  pressure  to  balance  the  budget.  At 
even  a  skeleton  level  of  relief,  Chicago  needs  at  least  $1,- 
500,000  a  month  more  than  it  has.  Pressure  for  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  the  critical  and  grow- 
ing problem  is  met  by  semi-official  statements  that  if,  as, 
and  when  such  a  session  is  called  it  will  be  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  considering  old  age  assistance  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  general 
official  attitude  seems  to  be  that  the  pick-up  in  employment 
will  just  naturally  take  care  of  the  relief  problem.  Propo- 
sals and  panaceas  put  forward  from  time  to  time  [see  page 
350]  do  not  touch  the  fundamental  issue :  long  range  hon- 
est planning  "for  the  disinherited  citizens  of  Chicago." 

Housing  Problem  No.  1 

THE  resignation  last  month  of  Alfred  Rheinstein  as 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority- 
was  regarded  the  country  over  as  a  calamity  to  the  national 
housing  program.  The  subsequent  acclaim  by  individuals, 
organizations  and  the  press,  of  the  service  he  had  rendered 
must  have  compensated  Mr.  Rheinstein  somewhat  for  leav- 
ing the  job  to  which  he  was  so  devoted,  but  it  did  not  re- 
store an  able  official  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Rheinstein 's  resignation  came  in  the  wake  of  an 
apology  made  by.  Mayor  La  Guardia  to  Nathan  Straus, 
U.  S.  housing  administrator,  for  criticism  of  certain  policies 
of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  made  in  a  magazine  article 
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of  which  Mr.  Rheinstein  was  co-author.  However,  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  Mr.  Rheinstein's  resignation  is  seen  in  a 
long  series  of  breaks  on  major  matters  of  policy  between 
federal  and  local  housing  authorities.  Viewed  as  a  protest, 
the  resignation  takes  on  national  significance  and  brings  into 
the  open  a  fundamental  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Authority  and  the  260  local  housing  authori- 
ties. Should  the  federal-local  housing  program  be  centralized 
or  decentralized  ?  Specifically,  was  Washington  acting  wise- 
ly and  within  its  rights  when,  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  federal 
funds,  it  laid  down  maximum  land  costs,  family  incomes 
and  other  rulings  for  New  York  housing  projects  which 
were  siharply  challenged  as  inept  for  a  big  city? 

The  longer  experience  of  Western  European  countries 
has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  public  housing  is  a  mat- 
ter of  local  concern;  that  varying  local  conditions  imply 
varying  local  answers;  that  the  primary  role  of  the  central 
agency  is  as  stimulator,  coordinator  and  source  of  informa- 
tion and  advice,  with  its  function  as  "banker"  confined  to 
ascertaining  that  its  loan  is  a  "good  risk"  within  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Mr.  Rheinstein's  resignation  adds  to  evidence  accumu- 
lating in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem in  public  housing  in  the  United  States  is  this  question 
of  centralization  vs.  decentralization.  To  its  study  and 
clarification  citizen  groups  no  less  than  official  housing 
bodies  may  well  give  their  constructive  attention. 

Americans  Are  Generous 

n\OUBTS  are  current  that  the  present  machinery  of 
•1— '  the  Department  of  State  for  assuring  the  effectiveness, 
of  organizations  collecting  funds  for  European  war  relief 
[sec  Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1939,  page  299]  will 
accomplish  the  desired  end — as  President  Roosevelt  put  it, 
"...  a  complete  coordination  of  effort  of  all  voluntary 
relief  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  and  confusion,  avoid 
waste  and  promote  the  utmost  efficiency." 

By  mid-October  the  department  had  approved  the  appli- 
cations to  collect  funds  of  128  organizations,  100  of  them 
specifically  for  Poland,  16  for  France,  12  for  two  or  more 
countries.  The  approved  agencies  range  from  well  known 
and  responsible  national  organizations  to  a  wide  variety  of 
"circles"  and  local  clubs  in  small  communities,  and  include 
a  number  of  newspapers  and  radio  bureaus.  Prior  to  issuing 
a  certificate,  the  department  requires  a  statement  covering 
the  form  of  organization  and  methods  of  collection  to  be 
employed ;  thereafter,  a  monthly  financial  statement.  There 
seems  to  be  no  system  for  verifying  these  statements  or  for 
appraising  the  effectiveness  of  methods  of  distribution  of 
the  funds  raised.  The  department  apparently  is  giving  each 
organization  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  with  the  idea  of  revok- 
ing its  certificate  if  any  irregularity  turns  up — in  effect  it 
will  lock  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

Relief  operations  in  a  country  at  war  never  are  simple. 
They  are  particularly  complicated  at  this  time  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Desperate  as  the  need  is,  there  are  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  relief  funds  and  supplies  from  America  can 
reach  those  for  whom  they  are  collected  unless  they  go 
through  channels  safeguarded  by  official  and  diplomatic 
procedures.  In  fact  they  easily  may  fall  into  entirely  differ- 
ent hands  and  serve  a  different  purpose  from  that  intended. 

Raymond  Clapper,  Washington  newspaper  commenta- 
tor, sees  in  "the  State  Department's  casual  handling  of 
registrations  ...  the  makings  of  a  bad  smelling  mess,"  and 


urges  prompt  action  to  avoid  it.  What  the  department 
needs,  he  says,  is  the  advisory  service  of  an  informed,  expe- 
rienced, competent  body  to  sift  applications  for  registration 
and  appraise  their  effectiveness  both  at  home  and  abroad 
before  a  certificate  is  granted. 

John  Dewey  Looks  Ahead 

NINE  organizations  joined  with  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  in  a  two-day  conference  in 
mid-October  in  celebration  of  John  Dewey 's  eightieth 
birthday.  The  meetings,  held  in  New  York  City,  were  no 
nostalgic  look  over  the  past,  but  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Dewey 's 
contribution  to  current  American  life.  Out  of  the  review  of 
the  Dewey  philosophy  on  the  anniversary  day,  October  20, 
came  the  second  day's  program,  given  over  to  "The  Promise 
of  American  Life,"  and  "Resources  for  Building  America." 
Prof.  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  for  many  years  Dr. 
Dewey 's  co-worker  at  Columbia  University,  summed  up  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  when  he  wrote  in  the  foreword  to  the 
conference  program : 

".  .  .  his  philosophy,  while  fitting  life  everywhere,  is  America 
itself;  on  the  one  hand,  most  deeply  and  clearly  aware  of  it- 
self and  of  its  hopes  and  aims,  and  on  the  other  hand,  most 
firmly  set  on  making  all  parts  of  its  life  work  fitly  together 
with  its  own  best  self.  Thus,  when  Dewey  has  talked  to  the 
school  people  of  America,  it  was  no  alien  voice  they  heard.  His 
words  were  speaking  to  the  best  already  stirring  in  their  own 
hearts;  he  has  simply  called  that  best  to  something  better 
still." 

Dr.  Dewey,  with  characteristic  shyness,  stayed  away 
from  the  celebration,  from  the  sound  of  personal  tribute 
and  appreciation.  But  he  sent  a  message  which  was  read  at 
the  birthday  dinner.  At  eighty,  Dr.  Dewey  is  less  concerned 
with  the  last  four  decades  of  American  life  than  with  the 
troubled  today,  the  uncertain  tomorrow.  Intolerance,  name 
calling,  distrust  because  of  differences  of  view  about  relig- 
ion or  politics,  or  because  of  differences  in  raice,  color, 
wealth  or  culture,  are,  he  holds,  treason  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  final  safeguard  of  democracy  is  in  the  free 
gathering  of  neighbors  to  discuss  with  tolerance  and  under- 
standing the  uncensored  news  of  the  day. 

On  the  Home  Front 

OO  determined  was  the  planning  committee  of  the  White 
*J  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  not  to 
let  the  conference  be  sidetracked  by  international  events 
that  it  has  requested  President  Roosevelt  to  call  the  meeting 
for  January  18-20,  1940,  instead  of  in  the  spring  as  origi- 
nally scheduled.  Said  the  committee : 

In  such  a  time  as  the  present,  the  needs  of  childhood  re- 
quire particular  attention.  Despite  international  problems,  the 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  continuing  needs  of  the  children 
must  be  accepted.  It  cannot  be  postponed. 

Meantime  a  group  of  experts  is  preparing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  coming  conference,  a  report  based  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  various  committees  which  have  been  occupied 
with  research  and  discussion  since  last  April.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  October  1939,  page  316.]  This  report  prom- 
ises to  hold  the  stimulus  for  further  discussion  and  action. 
That  the  conference  will  not  stop  with  reports  is  indicated 
by  an  announcement  from  its  executive  secretary,  Kathar- 
ine F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  that 
"plans  for  follow-up  work  will  be  put  under  way  imme- 
diately following  the  January  session." 
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The  Social  Front 


Among  the  States 

T  IEN  laws  relating  to  the  property 
•^  of  recipients  of  old  age  assistance 
have  been  most  abundant  in  recent  state 
legislation.  In  California,  a  law  estab- 
lishing claims  against  the  estates  of  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients  became  effective 
last  month.  In  the  first  week  thirty  re- 
cipients in  one  county  and  twenty-nine  in 
another  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
rolls. 

In  Minnesota  the  social  welfare  direc- 
tor, Walter  W.  Finke,  recently  pointed 
out  four  points  in  the  state's  new  lien 
law  which  protect  old  age  assistance  reci- 
pients. These  are:  the  lien  cannot  be  en- 
forced against  property  which  is  occupied 
by  a  recipient's  spouse  or  minor  children ; 
amounts  spent  by  children  in  improving 
property  have  first  consideration  in  settle- 
ment of  the  estate;  the  lien  can  be  can- 
celed upon  agreement  between  county 
and  state  welfare  agencies  when  this  is 
necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  spouse, 
minor  or  incapacitated  children ;  although 
recipients  must  sell  their  out-of-state 
property  they  will  not  be  forced  to  sell  at 
a  loss  as  welfare  agencies  are  given  the 
right  to  consider  the  market  value  of  the 
property. 

In  Wisconsin  the  assembly  recently 
passed  a  bill  loosening  lien  requirements 
for  OAA  eligibility.  According  to  the  bill 
liens  may  not  be  placed  on  homesteads 
valued  under  $3500.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  cancellation  of  all  liens  on 
recipients'  homesteads  valued  at  or  under 
this  amount. 

In  Michigan- — A  dual  system  of  wel- 
fare administration  exists  in  Michigan 
where  the  attorney  general  recently  ruled 
that  it  was  illegal  to  set  up  a  single  unit 
to  perform  state  and  county  relief  and 
welfare  functions  along  with  the  social 
security  functions  participated  in  by  the 
federal  government.  Accordingly,  the 
social  welfare  commission,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  an  efficiency  expert,  has  ap- 
pointed two  administrators:  Dr.  Phillip 
A.  .Callahan  who  will  head  the  categori- 
cal programs;  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Rogers,  in  charge  of  the  "other  welfare 
programs." 

One  snag  struck  by  the  county  super- 
visors operating  under  the  dual  system 
is  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
mothers'  pensions.  The  state  welfare 
commission  has  been  urging  the  super- 
visors to  abandon  the  local  pension  sys- 
tems and  convert  the  money  to  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program,  thus  bring- 
ing appreciable  amounts  of  matching 


federal  funds  to  the  state.  Obvious  in- 
equalities among  the  counties  exist  in  the 
present  pension  systems.  In  some,  moth- 
ers' pensions  are  about  33  percent  above 
ADC  payments  while  in  others  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Already,  women  opposed 
to  changing  the  plans  to  conform  with 
the  Social  Security  Act  have  been  picket- 
ing the  Wayne  County  (Detroit)  board 
of  supervisors.  Fear  is  prevalent  in  some 
quarters  that  the  supervisors  will  dis- 
continue the  pensions  without  substitu- 
ting ADC  allowances. 

Budget  Trouble — Approximately 
$411,000  is  needed  in  Arkansas  to  meet 
the  total  budgetary  deficiency  for  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  to  enable  the 
state  to  extend  aid  to  those  persons  now 
on  waiting  lists,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  If  these  needs  were  met,  the 
federal-state  outlay  would  amount  to 
over  $730,000  a  month. 

So  It  Goes — Fireworks  are  in  the  air 
in  Wisconsin  over  the  appointment  of 
Frank  C.  Klode  to  head  the  new  State 
Welfare  Department  of  which  social 
workers  had  such  high  hopes.  (See  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  October  1939,  page 
316.)  Prior  to  Mr.  Klode's  appointment 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  commented  on  his 
lack  of  qualifications  for  the  position,  to 
which  Mr.  Klode,  his  style  uncramped  by 
his  seventy-four  years,  made  the  snappy 
retort: 

The  Journal  editorial  writer  who 
said  that  about  me  is  smaller  than  a 
louse.  I've  been  a  social  reformer  for 
fifty  years  and  anybody  who  says  I 
am  too  dumb  for  the  job  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  For 
years  I've  been  giving  Christmas 
baskets  to  the  poor.  I've  made  per- 
sonal investigations  of  poor  people 
and  have  bought  coal,  food  and 
clothing  for  poor  people. 

Mr.  Klode  has  the  power  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  the  department's  four  divisions: 
public  assistance,  child  welfare,  mental 
hygiene,  corrections. 

Reorganized — Back  to  the  localities 
goes  the  responsibility  of  relief  and  as- 
sistance administration  in  Massachusetts 
under  the  recently  reorganized  set-up  of 
the  State  Welfare  Department.  The  di- 
vision of  aid  and  relief,  formerly  partly 
a  supervisory  and  partly  an  investigating 
organization,  has  been  changed  to  one 
exercising  supervisory  authority  only. 
David  W.  Armstrong,  retiring  commis- 
sioner, brought  in  six  months  ago  to  ef- 


fect the  reorganization,  reports  in  a  letter 
to  the  governor,  outlining  the  major 
changes,  that  the  state  department  is 
gradually  withdrawing  from  case  in- 
vestigation and  personal  contacts  with 
recipients.  Localities  will  be  reimbursed 
out  of  state  funds  and  federal  grants  "on 
minimum  information  in  each  case  ob- 
tained by  local  boards  and  verified  by 
appropriate  evidence." 

Other  changes  brought  about  by  the 
reorganization  program  were:  abolish- 
ment of  the  categorical  subdivisions  of 
the  division  of  aid  and  relief,  so  that  each 
local  board  will  have  only  one  state  visi- 
tor coming  in  to  give  advice  and  in- 
formation; the  establishment  of  seven 
supervisory  districts;  the  creation  of  an 
appeal  organization  under  a  supervisor 
of  appeals  to  take  the  place  of  the  court- 
abolished  appeal  boards ;  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  procedures  for  relief 
administration  throughout  the  state  by 
means  of  training  institutes,  a  manual 
and  new  record  and  report  forms;  the 
combination  of  two  former  statistical 
divisions  into  a  research  and  statistical 
bureau. 

Conforming  — Idaho  is  among  the  first 
states  lacking  a  merit  system  to  come 
through  with  a  plan  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  recent  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  The  system  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to 
govern  the  selection  of  its  500  employes 
provides  for  a  supervisory  council  and  a 
supervisor  to  conduct  examinations  both 
for  present  and  future  staff.  Present  in- 
cumbents who  fail  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion will  be  dropped. 

Off  Year — A  flat  reduction  of  $6  per 
month  in  old  age  assistance  payments  re- 
cently went  into  effect  in  Texas  in  the 
face  of  dwindling  funds.  This  took  from 
the  rolls  1500  persons  who  had  been 
getting  $6  or  under.  Average  monthly 
payments  are  now  $8.25  in  the  state 
which  last  year  elected  its  governor  on  a 
$30-a-month  pension  platform.  Pleas  for 
a  special  legislative  session  for  the  tax 
legislation  ignored  last  summer  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1939,  page 
247)  have  dissipated  into  thin  air. 

Youth 

A  WISCONSIN  survey  shows  that 
one  year  after  graduation,  between 
30  and  40  percent  of  the  28,429  young 
people  who  graduated  from  Wisconsin 
highschnols.  in  1938  were  "idle  in  their 
home  towns,"  though  many  of  them  had 
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excellent  school  records  and  were  eager 
to  go  on  to  college.  To  help  meet  this 
need,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
opened  eighteen  extension  centers,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state,  where  stu- 
dents can  take  freshmen  or  sophomore 
courses  for  college  credit.  This  year,  the 
sophomore  subjects  are  offered  in  only 
three  cities.  Subjects  available  at  the  var- 
ious centers  include  English,  history,  lan- 
guages, and  a  science  or  mathematics 
course.  The  program  is  an  extension  of 
off-campus  teaching  with  undergraduate 
credit,  established  by  the  university  seven 
years  ago. 

Rural  Youth  —  More  than  200  young 
people  attended  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Youth  Section,  American  Country 
Life  Association,  297  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  held  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  early  in  the  fall.  Young  people 
had  opportunity  not  only  to  discuss  such 
current  issues  as  the  relation  of  farm 
groups  to  labor  and  industry,  but  also 
to  take  part  in  and  learn  folk  games  and 
dances  under  trained  leaders.  The  aim 
of  this  year's  meeting  was  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  between  youth  and 
adult  interest  and  activity. 

Of  Draft  Age  —  A  group  of  Antioch 
College  students  "of  draft  age,  who  are 
opposed  to  fighting  in  a  war  abroad"  are 
undertaking  "a  national  mobilization  of 
all  like-minded  young  men."  The  Antioch 
group  hopes  to  develop  a  national  organi- 
zation with  regional  and  local  units,  with 
the  purpose  of  protesting  to  Congress 
against  the  declaration  of  war  and,  in  the 
event  of  war,  of  mobilizing  non-support. 
Richmond  C.  Hubbard,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  is  the  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion committee. 

The  Insurances 


Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  is  all  ready  to  begin 
the  payment  of  benefits  on  January  1, 
says  John  J.  Corson,  director.  The  bu- 
reau anticipates  no  difficulties  in  starting 
the  new  machinery.  Payments  the  first 
year  probably  will  amount  to  $114  mil- 
lion. By  1954,  under  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  Security  Act,  annual  benefit 
payments  will  have  increased  to  more 
than  $1.8  billion.  After  that  time,  benefit 
payments  will  exceed  the  amount  of  tax 
collections  under  the  present  Schedule 
of  Social  security  taxes. 

Preparations  for  Payments — Sev- 
eral Indiana  cities  are  to  be  used  experi- 
mentally in  devising  machinery  for  the 
payment  of  old  age  insurance  and  sur- 
vivors benefits,  according  to  a  statement 
by  C.  A.  Jackson  of  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administration.  In  these 
cities  the  old  age  retirement  staff  will 
shart  the  office's  of  the  unemployment 


compensation  division.  If  the  arrange- 
ment proves  satisfactory,  the  plan  will 
be  made  general  throughout  the  country. 
In  Rhode  Island,  the  state  director  of 
health  has  established  an  experimental 
system  under  which  city  and  town  clerks 
will  send  in  to  Washington  the  notices 
of  deaths  of  workers  covered  by  the 
program.  Undertakers  will  inquire 
whether  deceased  persons  paid  social  se- 
curity taxes  and,  where  this  was  the 
case,  will  obtain  social  security  cards 
and  forward  them  to  the  city  or  town 
clerk  with  the  burial  certificate.  The 
cards  will  finally  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, with  the  necessary  form  com- 
pleted. Five  other  states,  including  Flor- 
ida and  Mississippi,  are  experimenting 
with  variations  of  this  plan.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  those  in  charge  of  these 
experiments  will  meet  in  Washington  and 
pool  their  experience,  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  general  plan  for  all  states  will 
be  put  into  effect  in  the  coming  year. 

Wage  Totals— Wages  totaling  $55  bil- 
lion have  been  recorded  since  January  1, 
1937  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
workers  in  business  and  industry  covered 
by  the  old  age  insurance  provisions  of 
the  Security  Act.  A  spokesman  for  the 
board  states  that  the  number  of  inac- 
curately reported  wage  items  has  been 
reduced  from  10  percent  in  1937  to  less 
than  2  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1939. 
Of  the  staggering  $55  billion  total,  repre- 
senting 238  million  payroll  items,  the 
books  show  less  than  1.4  percent  not  yet 
credited  to  the  proper  wage  accounts. 

Scoring  by  Machine — The  Ohio 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  success- 
ful in  using  machines  to  grade  the  exami- 
nation papers  of  32,000  candidates  for 
jobs  in  the  state  bureau  of  unemployment 
compensation,  the  Civil  Service  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  re- 
ported last  month.  The  Ohio  experiment 
was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  saving 
both  money  and  time,  as  compared  with 
scoring  by  hand,  and  "results  fully  justi- 
fied these  predictions  of  savings."  In 
addition,  the  results  were  stated  to  be 
more  accurate,  the  records  more  easily 
available  and  more  permanent.  The  cost 
of  the  examination  was  about  45  cents 
per  candidate. 

California  Amends  —  Through 
amendments  to  its  state  unemployment 
insurance  law  which  go  into  effect  De- 
cember 1,  California  goes  to  the  head 
of  the  list  of  states  for  the  liberality  of 
unemployment  benefits.  Through  these 
changes,  adopted  in  August,  minimum 
weekly  benefits  for  full  time  unemploy- 
ment are  set  at  $10,  the  maximum  rates 
increased  from  $15  to  $18.  The  duration 
of  benefits  per  year  will  range  from 
twenty  to  twenty-six  weeks,  depending 
on  the  total  wages  earned  in  the  preced- 
ing y'rfar.  In  order  to  collect  the  maxi- 


mum benefits,  a  claimant  must  have 
earned  $2000  from  July  1,  1938  to  July 
1,  1939.  Other  changes  in  the  California 
law  eliminate  contributions  on  individual 
annual  wages  in  excess  of  $3000  and 
permit  employers  with  fewer  than  four 
workers  and  certain  types  of  excluded 
workers  to  come  under  the  law 
voluntarily. 

Employment  Pick-up  —  T  he   s  u  m- 

mary  of  unemployment  benefits  paid,  re- 
leased by  New  York's  Division  of  Place- 
ment and  Unemployment  Insurance  in 
late  October,  reflected  improved  job  con- 
ditions in  that  state.  During  September, 
the  summary  showed  383,863  individual 
checks  paid  to  unemployed  men  and 
women,  amounting  to  $4,884,648.  As 
compared  with  the  August  figures  of 
537,005  checks,  totaling  $6,954,766,  this 
was  a  drop  of  30  percent  in  the  total 
amount  of  benefits  paid  and  29  percent 
in  the  number  of  checks  issued.  The  aver- 
age check  for  a  single  week  of  unem- 
ployment was  $11.66  in  September,  as 
compared  with  $11.60  in  August.  During 
September,  545,837  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment were  reported  by  benefit  claimants, 
a  decrease  of  27  percent  from  August. 
Part  of  this  decline  in  the  number  of 
weeks  reported  is  to  be  attributed  to 
exhaustion  of  benefit  rights. 

Record  and  Report  —  "T  he  Case 
Against  Experience  Rating  in  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,"  by  Richard  A.  Les- 
ter and  Charles  V.  Kidd.  Experience 
rating  is  held  by  these  writers  to  be 
economically  and  socially  undesirable,  in 
that  it  will  increase  unemployment  by 
causing  employers  to  keep  their  forces 
at  a  minimum  and,  further,  that  it  will 
raise  the  employer's  tax  rate  in  depres- 
sion periods.  Price  $1  from  Industrial 
Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  RKO  Build- 
ing, Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Compilation  of  the  Social  Security  Laws, 
"including  the  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments of  1939  and  other  enactments  of 
the  76th  Congress,  1st  session."  From  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  Prison  Congress 

\/f  ORE  than  ever  before,  crime  pre- 
vention was  the  keynote  of  the 
American  Prison  Congress,  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
held  last  month  in  New  York.  That  note 
was  sounded  from  the  opening  dinner 
where  Mayor  La  Guardia  emphasized 
the  place  of  good  housing  and  economic 
reforms  in  cutting  down  crime,  to  the 
closing  session  when  Hon.  Joseph  N.  Ul- 
man,  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of  Bal- 
timore and  president  of  the  American 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  pointed  to  the 
need  for  a  "rounded  system  of  criminal 
justice  instead  of  the  chaotic  mass  of 
and  unrelated  makeshifts  that 
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JOSEPH  A.  SHELLY 

Continuation  of  the  nationwide 
survey  of  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  a  major  project  of  the 
Osborne  Association,  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  A.  Shelly, 
its  recently  appointed  field  and  re- 
search secretary.  Mr.  Shelly  has 
had  firsthand  experience  in  the  in- 
stitutional field  as  a  social  worker 
at  the  State  Training  School  for 
Boys  at  Warwick,  N.  Y. ;  as  a 
guard  at  the  House  of  Refuge, 
Randalls  Island,  N.  Y. ;  as  a  re- 
search worker  in  the  psychiatric 
department  of  the  Institution  for 
Male  Defective  Delinquents  at 
Napanock,  N.  Y.  He  holds  degrees 
from  Fordham  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


we  have."  Illustrative  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  long  range  view  has  seeped 
through  to  every  type  of  person  officially 
in  contact  with  criminals  was  the  speech 
of  J.  Edward  Slavin,  sheriff  of  New 
Haven  County,  Conn.,  on  "The  Sheriff's 
Responsibility  in  Crime  Prevention."  Not 
only  was  this  the  first  time  a  sheriff  has 
addressed  the  Congress  in  over  a  decade 
but  it  was  the  first  time  a  sheriff  ever 
has  spoken  at  the  congress  on  the  subject 
of  prevention. 

HOWEVER,  EMPHASIS  ON  PREVENTION  DID 
not  cause  prison  officials  to  lose  sight 
of  the  job  at  hand — how  to  handle  those 
persons  now  within  prison  walls.  But 
here  again  prevention  took  the  floor — the 
"rehabilitation"  of  the  individual  for  his 
own  sake  and  for  the  protection  of  society 
from  criminal  recidivism,  which  now 
occurs  among  56  percent  of  all  ex-prison- 
ers according  to  the  figures  of  James  V. 
Bennett,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  and  next  president  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Bennett  spoke  of  the 
gap  between  knowledge  and  practice  in 
prison  work,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
classification  which,  he  said,  is  impossible 
to  apply  in  its  purest  form  with  the  in- 
adequate appropriations  for  service  facili- 


ties and  personnel  supplied  by  most  state 
legislatures. 

In  his  presidential  address  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  commissioner  of  correc- 
tions for  New  York  City  and  1939  presi- 
dent of  the  Prison  Association,  named 
•the  "four  horsemen  of  penology":  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  crime  problem;  famine 
in  the  form  of  starvation  appropriations 
for  probation,  parole  and  personnel; 
pestilence  in  the  form  of  political  inter- 
ference; death  in  the  form  of  a  defeatist 
philosophy.  These  four  enemies,  he  said, 
must  be  put  to  flight  through  a  unity  of 
"courage  and  determination"  if  the  goal 
of  protecting  society  by  the  best  scientific 
rehabilitative  methods  is  to  be  reached. 

The  participation  in  the  congress  of 
several  affiliated  associations  undoubtedly 
had  some  part  in  determining  its  em- 
phasis. Among  these  were  the  National 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  whose  joint 
luncheon  meeting,  starring  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  was  one  of  the  great 
drawing  cards  of  the  week.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt spoke  informally,  and  she  too  fol- 
lowed the  keynote  of  prevention.  Among 
the  preventive  tools  which  she  offered 
for  consideration  were:  more  individual 
attention  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools; 
proper  medical  care  for  persons  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  it;  better  under- 
standing and  care  for  those  who  come 
out  of  prisons.  Other  affiliated  associa- 
tions active  in  the  program  of  the  week 
were  the  National  Conference  of  Juve- 
nile Agencies,  the  American  Parole 
Association,  the  Warden's  Association, 
the  National  Jail  Association,  the  Chap- 
lains' Association. 

That  the  American  Prison  Congress 
is  more  than  just  an  annual  meeting 
was  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  "Cor- 
rectional Education,"  first  yearbook  of 
the  committee  on  education.  Preparation 
of  the  book,  edited  by  Walter  M.  Wai- 
lack,  director  of  education  for  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Correction, 
entailed  the  participation  of  twenty-nine 
authors,  all  authorities  in  the  correc- 
tional field.  Another  committee  which 
showed  concrete  evidence  of  a  year's 
activity  was  the  committee  on  institution 
libraries  which  brought  forth  a  pam- 
phlet, "One  Thousand  Books  for  Prison 
Libraries,"  a  guide  for  the  selection  of 
books  published  between  1936-1939. 
Formed  last  year  the  committee  on  libra- 
ries wasted  no  time  in  becoming  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  congress  with  provocative 
and  well  attended  meetings. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress 
followed  the  cue  of  the  presidential 
address  in  pleading  for  better  public 
understanding  of  the  prison  program. 
Strongest  and  longest  was  the  first  which 
specifically  and  in  no  uncertain  terms 
deplored  the  recent  developments  in  some 
states  where  huge  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  in  the  construction  of  an  "un- 


necessary number  of  steel  cells"  while 
appropriations  for  effective  educational 
and  psychiatric  prison  services  have  been 
rtduced.  Other  resolutions  appealed  for 
a  reconsideration  by  civil  service  commis- 
sions of  restrictions  barring  ex-prisoners 
from  civil  service  employment;  reaffirmed 
a  1938  resolution  calling  for  admittance 
of  parolees  and  probationers  into  CCC 
camps;  deplored  "recent  departures" 
from  the  practice  of  appointing  qualified 
trained  persons  to  penal  departments,  in- 
stitutions and  allied  agencies. 

In  addition  to  its  next  president,  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  congress  elected  five  vice- 
presidents  for  the  coming  year:  Joseph 
E.  Ragen,  warden  of  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary;  Thurman  A.  Gottschalk, 
administrator  of  the  Indianapolis  De- 
partment of  Welfare;  Henry  V.  Bastin, 
superintendent  of  Ormsby  Village  at 
Anchorage,  Ky. ;  Roy  Best,  warden  of  the 
Colorado  State  Penitentiary;  Florence 
Monahan,  superintendent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  for  Women. 

Feature  arrangements  of  the  local 
committee  included  visits  to  the  city 
penitentiary  at  Rikers  Island,  to  Sing 
Sing  Prison  and  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Schools   and   Education 

A  LTHOUGH  there  is  no  accurate 
•^*-  measurement  for  such  intangibles  as 
tolerance  and  good  will,  Harold  G. 
Campbell,  New  York  City  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  finds  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  toward  other  cultural  groups 
as  the  result  of  the  tolerance  programs 
introduced  in  the  schools  last  March. 
Last  term  every  school  in  the  city 
presented  two  "tolerance"  assembly  pro- 
grams each  month,  stressing  the  con- 
tributions of  minority  cultural,  racial  or 
religious  groups  and  the  values  of  mutual 
good  will  and  understanding.  Courses 
were  given  to  teachers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rachel  Davis-DuBois,  director 
of  the  Service  Bureau  for  Intercultural 
Education,  the  agency  which  provided 
the  material  for  the  highly  successful 
radio  series,  "Americans  All — Immi- 
grants All"  last  winter. 

The  bureau  (300  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City)  offers  teachers'  manuals  on 
tolerance  and  intercultural  education, 
one  hundred  classroom  units,  suggestions 
for  class  activities  and  assembly  pro- 
grams, and  other  materials. 

Changed  Policy — The  American  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education  announces 
a  change  in  policy,  shifting  its  emphasis 
from  research  studies  of  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  adult  education,  to  "an  active 
program  of  adult  education  for  democ- 
racy." The  proposed  program  includes: 
research,  study  and  experiment  in  the 
simplification  of  study  materials  for  adult 
use;  an  active  campaign  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  community  councils, 
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and  state  and  regional  associations  for 
adult  education;  multiplication  and  im- 
provement of  regional  adult  education 
conferences;  experimentation  in  teaching 
and  discussion  techniques  for  adults;  en- 
largement of  the  scope  and  content  of 
the  Journal  of  Adult  Education;  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  and  groups 
that  are  "genuinely  addressing  them- 
selves to  adult  education  tasks." 

Better  Reading — Notable  results  are 
indicated  by  individual  studies  of  177 
children  (each  of  them  formerly  a  school 
problem)  who  took  part  in  the  remedial 
reading  project  of  the  Westchester 
County  Children's  Association  held  in 
four  of  the  county's  schools  during  1938- 
39.  The  goals  of  the  project  were  to 
assist  children  having  difficulties  in  school 
resulting  from  reading  disability,  and 
to  help  schools  obtain  a  staff  equipped 
to  handle  this  problem.  About  95  per- 
cent of  the  children  made  marked  gains 
in  reading  ability,  many  of  them  (40 
percent  in  one  school)  to  the  point  where 
they  can  return  to  their  grades  as  normal 
readers.  Even  more  notable  were  the 
results  in  better  adjustment  and  solution 
of  personality  difficulties,  many  of  which 
were  directly  due  to  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion and  discouragement  because  of  read- 
ing disability.  The  project  was  carried 
out  largely  through  the  help  of  a  staff 
of  highly  qualified  volunteer  assistants, 
including  three  psychologists.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  be  continued  and  extended. 

"The  Improvement  of  Reading"  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Improvement  of  Teaching  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Denver  on  November 
17.  Last  year  more  than  150  student 
teachers  were  sent  out  by  the  university 
as  substitute  teachers  to  take  the  place 
of  teachers  released  to  attend  the  con- 
ference. The  university  is  cooperating  in 
the  same  way  this  year  with  school  sys- 
tems within  reasonable  reach  of  Denver. 

Peace  School — The  Jane  A  d  d  a  m  s 
Peace  School,  dedicated  to  the  founder 
of  Hull-House  and  former  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  began  its  first  semes- 
ter on  October  24.  For  the  present, 
classes  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Labor  Temple,  242  East  14  Street, 
New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
is  "to  train  peace  workers,"  and  "to 
equip  workers  with  facts  to  combat  prop- 
aganda and  class,  racial  and  religious 
intolerance."  George  W.  Hartmann,  as- 
sociate professor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  is  the 
director. 

Negro  Education — A  new  study  pre- 
senting data,  some  of  them  hitherto 
unpublished,  has  been  released  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  The 
twelfth  of  the  staff  studies,  "Special 
Problems  of  Negro  Education,"  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Doxey  A.  Wilkerson  of 


Howard  University.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  study  covers  Negro 
education  at  all  levels  in  the  eighteen 
states  which  require  segregated  schools 
for  white  and  Negro  pupils.  About  25 
percent  (about  three  million)  of  all 
school-age  children  in  these  states  are 
Negroes.  Only  69  percent  of  these  chil- 
dren (five  to  seventeen  years  of  age) 
attend  any  school,  as  compared  with  76 
percent  of  the  white  children.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  school  term  in  Negro 
schools  is  reported  as  146  days,  as  com- 
pared with  167  days  in  white  schools. 
Even  greater  disparity  is  shown  in  regard 
to  teachers'  training  and  salaries,  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  school 
transportation.  Negro  youth  has  one 
third  the  opportunity  for  secondary  edu- 
cation enjoyed  by  all  children  of  the 
nation.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  Negro  highschools  in  rural  areas.  The 
study  also  points  to  inequalities  in  higher 
education,  vocational  training,  and  the 
administration  of  federal  education  funds 
in  states  which  maintain  separate  white 
and  Negro  schools. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  an- 
nounces the  launching  of  a  two-year 
study  of  higher  education  of  Negroes- 
under  the  direction  of  Fred  J.  Kelly, 
chief  of  the  division  of  higher  education 
in  the  Office,  and  Ambrose  Caliver,  spe- 
cialist in  the  education  of  Negroes.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $40,000  for  the  study, 
which  has  an  advisory  committee  of 
distinguished  Negro  and  white  educators 
and  sociologists. 

Forums — The  experience  of  a  number 
of  New  York  State  communities  with 
public  forums  are  detailed  in  the  most 
recent  report  of  the  Adult  Education 
Bureau  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation (Albany,  N.  Y.)  under  the  title, 
"Adventures  in  Education  for  Democ- 
racy." The  cooperation  of  thousands  of 
volunteer  leaders  and  speakers  through- 
out the  state  made  possible  the  extensive 
program.  Among  the  most  popular  forum 
subjects,  gauged  by  the  number  of  those 
attending  the  1938  sessions,  were:  the 
European  situation,  8500;  national  de- 
fense, 8500;  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tion, 7500;  labor  problems,  8500; 
unemployment  and  relief,  8500;  the 
schools,  7500;  U.S.  Constitution  and  gov- 
ernment, 10,000;  social  problems,  such 
as  crime,  housing,  etc.,  18,000;  racial 
problems,  6000;  health,  5500. 

Record  and  Report — The  final  re- 
port of  the  director  of  the  Occupational 
Conference,  "The  Record  of  Accomplish- 
ment," summarizes  the  six-year  lifetime 
of  that  agency,  which  has  now  been 
liquidated  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
with  provision  for  the  continuance  of 
many  phases  of  its  work.  (From  Prof. 
Edwin  A.  Lee,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York).  .  .  .  "South- 


ern American  Neighbors"  is  the  first 
issue  of  Vol.  V.  of  Building  America, 
the  striking  supplementary  texts  for 
school  study  of  modern  problems  pre- 
pared by  the  Society  for  Curriculum 
Study,  423  West  123  Street,  New  York. 
.  .  .  "Syllabus  on  the  School  in  American 
Democracy"  includes  required  readings, 
topics  and  questions  for  discussion  and 
supplementary  references  for  thirty  class 
units.  Price  10  cents  from  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Quan- 
tity rates.  .  .  .  The  National  Association 
for  Nursery  Education  offers  "A  Bibliog- 
niphy  of  Nursery  School  Education, 
1935-1939,"  an  annotated  list  prepared 
by  Dorothy  E.  Bradbury  and  Esther 
Leech  Skee'ls.  Price  40  cents  from  the 
association,  71  East  Ferry  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  .  .  .  The  fall  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Social  Philosophy  is  a  fifth  anni- 
versary number,  with  articles  by  Charles 
A.  Beard,  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  John  R. 
Commons,  M.  C.  Otto,  and  Georges 
Gurvitch. 

The  Public's  Health 

/CALIFORNIA,  nervous  of  the  health 
hazards  presented  by  a  large  migra- 
tory population,  has  discovered,  with  no 
little  surprise,  that  the  wanderers  face  as 
much  new  danger  as  they  bring.  While 
malaria  outbreaks  in  several  California 
localities  are  laid  at  the  door  (or  run- 
ning board)  of  the  migratory  laborer, 
early  results  from  Wasserman  tests 
and  tuberculosis  examinations  among  the 
migrants  indicate  that  there  is  far  less 
prevalence  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis 
among  the  newcomers  than  among  state 
residents. 

Uncontrollable  epidemics  are  the 
nightmare  of  California  health  officers 
who  have  been  working  feverishly  at 
vaccination  and  immunization  programs. 
In  the  last  two  years  nearly  24,000  mi- 
grants have  been  vaccinated  for  small- 
pox— there  were  1266  cases  in  the  state 
in  1938 — and  a  similar  number  have  re- 
ceived anti-typhoid  innoculations.  Immu- 
nization against  typhoid  is  particularly 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  many  ques- 
tionable sources  of  water  supply  along 
the  roadsides  throughout  the  state. 

Michigan  Plans — Latest  medical  asso- 
ciation to  come  forth  with  the  offer  of  a 
cooperative  medical  venture  is  the  Mich- 
igan State  Medical  Society.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  society's  House  of  Dele- 
gates, arrangements  were  discussed  for 
the  organization  of  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion to  be  run  by  a  board  of  directors 
representing  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic. Though  the  first  board  will  be  elected 
by  the  incorporators,  the  state  medicnl 
society  will  elect  all  subsequent  directors 
for  a  three-year  term.  Membership  will 
be  limited  to  employed  persons  under 
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sixty-five,  their  wives  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. An  individual  subscriber  will  only 
be  accepted  if  his  income  is  $2000  or  less ; 
a  family  must  not  have  more  than  $2500. 
Benefits  will  include  medical,  surgical 
and  special  services  to  the  value  of  $325 
for  an  individual,  $500  for  husband  and 
wife,  $875  for  a  family.  The  subscriber 
must,  however,  pay  for  the  first  $5  of 
medical  services  received  in  any  one  year. 
Tentative  rates  are  $2  per  month  for  a 
single  person,  $3.50  for  husband  and  wife, 
$4.50  for  a  family.  The  state  medical 
society  has  also  proposed  a  plan  to  in- 
sure care  for  relief  clients  at  the  rate 
of  35  cents  a  month,  to  be  paid  from  state 
or  federal  funds. 

Death  and  Children — Accidents,  ap- 
pendicitis, heart  disease  and  pneumonia 
are  the  four  greatest  dangers  to  the  lives 
of  school  children  in  Illinois,  according 
to  recent  reports  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  But  the  deathrates  even 
from  these  causes  have  decreased  within 
the  last  two  decades  along  with  more 
spectacular  decreases  in  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  other  controllable  diseases. 
In  eighteen  years,  diphtheria  dropped 
from  first  to  sixth  place  as  a  killer  of 
children  between  five  and  nine.  In  1920 
the  rate  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  was 
nearly  6  per  100,000  children;  in  1937, 
less  than  1.  Accidents  which  were  in 
second  place  for  the  same  age  group  in 
1920  have  jumped  to  first  place,  but  the 
rate  has  gone  down  from  4  to  3.  In  the 
eight  years  from  1930  through  1937,  the 
deathrate  from  all  causes  for  children 
of  this  group  dropped  from  22  to  15  per 
10,000  children.  The  corresponding  rates 
for  the  group  between  len  and  fourteen 
(the  period  of  least  risk)  were  15  and 
12.  The  health  department  gives  credit 
for  the  general  decline  in  child  deaths 
to  diphtheria  innoculation,  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  contacts,  sanitation  improve- 
ments and  better  medical  care. 

Education  for  Health — Sex  educa- 
tion as  a  public  health  measure  is  hav- 
ing active  recognition  from  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  .this  fall.  A  pro- 
gram of  literature  and  displays  has  been 
worked  out  on  the  theory  that,  though 
basically  an  educational  problem,  sex 
education  is  also  a  vital  part  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Publication  began  re- 
cently with  the  release  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  seventeen-year-old  manual, 
"High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,"  by 
Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg  and  J.  L.  Kau- 
konen.  [Price  35  cents  from  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington.) 
Handbooks  for  teachers  and  parents, 
pamphlets  for  children  and  visual  ma- 
terials for  schoolroom  use  are  scheduled 
to  follow.  The  plan  was  prompted,  says 
the  Public  Health  Service,  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  need  which  is  not  being  met 
by  the  "educators  of  the  nation"  as  a 
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whole.  It  defines  its  function  as  provid- 
ing "some  measure  of  leadership"  during 
a  transitional  period  and  points  out  that 
cooperation  already  received  from  edu- 
cational associations  and  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  "would  indicate  that 
this  transitional  period  may  not  be  of 
too  great  a  length." 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


Curing,  treating,  reha- 
bilitating, nursing,  pre- 
venting, teaching,  find- 
ing,  studying   tubercu- 
losis  are   some   of   the 
channels     into     which 
flows  the  income  from 
the     Christmas     seals 
sold  each  year  by  na- 
tional, state   and   local 
Help   to    Protect       tuberculosis        associa- 
Your  Home  from       tions     throughout     the 
Tuberculosis  country.     In    the    last 

thirty-five  years  the  anti-tuberculosis  ef- 
forts have  battered  the  deathrate  from 
the  "white  plague"  down  from  201  to  49 
per  100,000  population.  This  year's  seal 
sale  begins  December  1. 

Cancer  Program— Recent  legislation 
created  a  new  cancer  control  program  in 
New  York  State  organized  under  a  di- 
vision of  cancer  control  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health.  With  an  appropri- 
ation of  $35,000  the  division,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Louis  G.  Kress,  will 
divide  its  operations  among  statistical, 
clinical  and  educational  activities.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  making 
the  division's  resources  available  to  the 
practicing  physician.  The  program  also 
provides  for  the  promotion  of  tumor 
clinics  in  recognized  hospitals.  After 
January  1,  1940,  cancer  will  be  a  report- 
able  disease  in  the  state. 

In  Print— "Health  for  New  York  City's 
Millions"  is  the  annual  report  of  New 
York's  Department  of  Health  for  1938, 
the  year  of  the  lowest  deathrate  in  the 
city's  history.  The  year  was  marked  by 
a  program  of  staff  education,  intensifi- 
cation of  the  campaigns  against  pneumo- 
nia, venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis, 
extended  development  of  a  health  center 
program — nine  new  buildings  were 
opened  as  district  health  centers  during 
the  year — increased  attention  to  the  pre- 
maturely born,  improvement  in  the 
school  health  service.  From  the  depart- 
ment, 125  Worth  Street,  New  York. 
.  .  .  "Recent  Developments  in  Tax  Sup- 
ported Medical  Care  in  Great  Britain," 
by  Franz  Goldman,  published  by  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  is 
a  reprint  of  the  interesting  paper  given 
by  Dr.  Goldman  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Buffalo.  In 
it  he  points  out  improvements  made  in 
Great  Britain's  medical  care  program 
under  the  broadened  policy  adopted  by 
the  Poor  Law  Administration  in  1929. 


"Medically  needy"  persons  above  the 
relief  level  are  now  eligible  for  free  care 
in  Great  Britain.  Price  25  cents  from  the 
APWA,  1313  East  '60  Street,  Chicago. 
.  .  .  Another  APWA  publication  con- 
cerning medical  care  is  "Public  Medical 
Service,"  a  bibliography  on  medical  care 
for  the  indigent  sick.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  association.  .  .  .  The  fall  issue  of 
"Law  and  Contemporary  Problems," 
journal  of  the  Duke  University  Law 
School,  is  a  symposium  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  medical  care.  Among  the  authors 
are  representatives  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  Bureau  of  Coopera- 
tive Medicine,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association.  Price  75  cents  from 
the  university  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Co- 
operative Medicine,  5  East  57  Street, 
New  York. 

Relief  and  WPA 

MORE  than  $\l/2  billion  have  gone 
into  the  business  of  industrial  con- 
cerns and  equipment  contractors  through 
WPA  orders  in  the  four  years  of  the 
works  program,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  Washington  headquarters. 
Though  stone,  glass  and  clay  products 
amounting  to  $378  million  represented 
more  than  a  third  of  the  purchases,  near- 
ly every  branch  of  the  capital  goods 
industries  received  some  share  of  the 
orders.  Iron  and  steel  industries  received 
$200  million  of  WPA  business ;  the  lum- 
ber industry,  $100  million;  concerns  mak- 
ing bituminous  mixtures  for  paving,  $90 
million;  textile  manufacturers,  $70  mil- 
lion; machinery  and  equipment  builders, 
$45  million.  In  addition  more  than  $600 
million  was  paid  out  to  private  individ- 
uals and  companies  for  rental  of  equip- 
ment including  trucks,  power  shovels, 
graders,  mixers,  cranes,  rollers,  quarry 
and  crushing  machinery,  and  so  on. 

Art  for  a  While— Local  sponsors  for 
at  least  two  types  of  the  cultural  projects 
included  in  the  WPA  Arts  Program 
emerged  from  every  state  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  time  to  meet  the 
September  1  deadline  set  by  Congress  for 
the  demise  of  the  former  Federal  Arts 
Project.  According  to  Florence  F.  Kerr, 
in  charge  of  WPA's  Professional  and 
Service  Division,  sufficient  local  support 
has  been  offered  to  continue  the  arts 
projects  at  approximately  90  percent  of 
their  former  levels.  There  are  now  ap- 
plications for  173  such  projects  under 
local  sponsorship  as  compared  to  the  186 
formerly  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  federal  government.  Art  projects 
have  been  requested  from  forty-two 
states;  music  projects  from  thirty-eight; 
writers'  projects  from  forty-six;  histor- 
ical records  survey  projects  from  forty- 
seven.  New  York  City  and  the  District 
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of  Columbia  have  made  application  for 
projects  of  all  four  types.  At  least  13 
percent  of  an  estimated  $3,357,000  month- 
ly cost  of  the  total  program  will  come 
from  local  sources.  Mrs.  Kerr's  an- 
nouncement made  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  after  December  31  local  sponsorship 
must  account  for  an  average  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  program's  cost. 

At  the  Capital  —  Hope  of  more  lib- 
eral relief  grants  in  the  nation's  capital 
for  the  1940-41  fiscal  year  was  dashed 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  welfare  commissioners. 
Though  the  Welfare  Board  and  Director 
Robert  E.  Bondy  had  recommended  that 
the  monthly  limit  on  general  relief  be  in- 
creased from  $60  to  $78  and  that  old  age 
assistance  limits  be  raised  to  $40,  both  re- 
quests were  refused  by  the  commissioners 
when  preparing  the  budget  estimates. 

Surplus  Commodities  —  Fears  that 
war  markets  might  sabotage  the  new 
food  stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
"surplus"  among  low  income  groups  in 
this  country  (see  "The  Food  Stamp 
Way,"  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Survey 
Midmonthly,  October  1939)  recently 
were  dissipated  by  an  announcement  of 
Milo  Perkins,  president  of  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  that 
by  Christmas  the  plan  will  be  extended  to 
twenty-five  cities,  to  one  hundred  by  next 
June.  So  successful  is  the  stamp  plan 
considered  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  in  the  one 
New  York  city  in  which  it  has  been 
tried,  Rochester,  that  the  department  has 
requested  the  FSCC  to  test  it  in  an  up- 
state rural  county  containing  no  large 
cities.  At  present  the  only  rural  area  with 
a  food  stamp  plan  is  Pottawatomie 
County,  Okla.  Total  FSCC  distribution 
in  1939  covering  both  commodity  and 
food  stamp  methods  will  reach  approxi- 
mately $12  million  as  compared  with 
million  in  1938. 


A  "Way  Out"—  In  Chicago  where  re- 
lief crises  are  almost  the  normal  state  of 
affairs,  all  sorts  of  solutions  are  offered 
for  remedying  the  situation  short  of 
actually  appropriating  funds  for  more 
adequate  relief.  Latest  is  for  the  city  to 
borrow  money  from  the  state  relief  funds 
and  use  it  as  the  sponsor's  contribution 
for  local  WPA  projects.  Under  this 
scheme  every  "employable"  family  on  the 
relief  rolls  now  being  carried  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $25  a  case  by  the  Chicago  Relief 
Administration  can,  at  an  expense  to 
the  city  of  $13  a  case,  be  shifted  from  a 
$25  relief  budget  to  a  $55  work  budget, 
with  $12  to  spare.  As  approximately  25,- 
000  of  the  100,000  CRA  cases  are  esti- 
mated to  be  "employable,"  the  plan 
might  reduce  the  case  load  considerably 
and  thus  bring  about  a  rise  in  the 


monthly  budget  per  case.  But  Chicago 
social  workers,  although  willing  to  give 
consideration  to  any  plan  which  might 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  winter  for  the 
city's  unemployed,  see  several  flies  in  the 
proposed  ointment.  Among  these  are: 
the  possibility  that  the  creation  of  an- 
other WPA  project  might  bring  about 
the  cutting  of  existing  projects;  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  to  get  the 
project  under  way — at  least  sixty  days, 
or  two  months  more  for  Chicago's  un- 
employed to  live  on  65  percent  of  a 
"skeleton"  budget;  the  difficulty  of  rind- 
ing enough  projects  suitable  for  provid- 
ing employment  for  so  many  ill-clothed, 
ill-fed  persons;  the  insecurity  of  the  jobs 
which  might  be  terminated  before  the 
plan  had  a  fair  start;  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  fact  that  the  plan  evades  the 
fundamental  issue  of  permanent,  long 
term  planning  for  the  unemployed, 
whether  employable  or  unemployable,  in 
Chicago. 

More  encouraging  to  those  concerned 
over  the  unhappy  relief  situation  in  Chi- 
cago is  news  of  the  formation  of  the 
Chicago  Relief  Committee.  Composed  of 
persons  prominent  in  all  branches  of  the 
field  of  social  work,  the  committee  aims 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  groups  in- 
terested in  the  relief  problem;  to  per- 
suade the  governor  to  call  a  special 
legislative  session  to  consider  relief  and 
aid  to  dependent  children ;  to  achieve 
"relief  from  inadequate  relief"  for 
Illinois. 

Exonerated — After  more  than  a  year 
of  investigation,  the  citizens'  committee 
for  the  study  and  survey  of  welfare  and 
relief  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
this  fall  gave  the  County  Welfare 
Department  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  a 
report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Though  the  committee's  appointment  was 
stimulated  by  complaints  of  the  cost  of 
relief,  its  findings  contained  the  state- 
ment that  the  department  was  operating 
"honestly  and  conscientiously  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  and  with  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  the 
county  at  heart."  The  report  contained 
recommendations  that  in  the  future  the 
welfare  agencies  make  careful  "follow 
up"  investigations  of  relief  families  and 
that  additional  investigators  and  case 
workers  be  employed. 

'      I 

No  Red  Tape  —Determined  to  "tackle 
the  state's  unemployment  problem 
through  employment,"  Pennsylvania's 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  has  de- 
vised an  "automatic  reinstatement  certifi- 
cate" to  be  issued  to  relief  recipients 
about  to  go  into  private  employment. 
Good  for  six  months,  the  certificate  will 
aid  the  man  whose  employment  turns  out 
to  be  temporary  in  getting  back  on  relief 
with  the  minimum  of  "red  tape."  Its 


purpose  is  to  eliminate  any  reluctance  to 
accepting  employment  which  is  caused  by 
a  fear  of  insecurity.  When  a  former  re- 
lief recipient  loses  a  temporary  job,  he 
asks  his  employer  to  sign  the  certificate 
indicating  the  amount  and  date  of  the 
last  wage.  After  registering  at  the  State 
Employment  Office  he  presents  the  cer- 
tificate at  a  district  office  of  the  county 
board  of  assistance  where,  if  the  infor- 
mation brought  out  in  an  interview  war- 
rants it,  relief  is  immediately  authorized. 
Further  investigation  follows  the  issu- 
ance of  the  first  relief  check. 

After  Four  Years  —Puerto  Rico  is  at 
last  to  come  under  the  benefits  of  the 
WPA, 'according  to  a  recent  announcement 
from  Washington  headquarters.  Opera- 
tions will  be  coordinated  with  construc- 
tion work  of  the  army,  the  navy  and  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administra- 
tion. Admiral  W.  D.  Leahy  will  combine 
with  his  duties  of  governor  those  of  WPA 
administrator  for  the  island,  for  which  a 
quota  of  10,000  jobs  has  been  established. 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  already  have  active 
WPA  programs. 

Among  the  first  WPA  projects  listed 
for  Puerto  Rico  are  the  development  of 
a  large  naval  airport  at  San  Juan,  the 
improvement  of  the  army  airport  at 
Borinquen,  the  improvement  of  Camp 
Buchanan,  army  base  at  San  Juan. 

Recreation   Congress 

'  I  'HE  extent  to  which  organized  recre- 
•*•  ation  is  now  in  the  "public  domain" 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  make-up  of 
the  National  Recreation  Congress  which 
assembled  in  Boston  in  mid-October  for 
its  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting.  Its 
general  theme  was  "Recreation  and  the 
American  Way  of  Life."  The  attendance, 
about  1200  persons  from  312  cities  in 
thirty-seven  states,  was  predominantly 
representative  of  tax  supported  agencies 
for  public  recreation,  with  the  majority 
probably  lay  commission  members — the 
recreation  equivalent  of  welfare  board 
members — rather  than  the  employed  re- 
creation workers.  It  might  be  noted  in 
passing  that  in  this  field  the  men  lead  the 
women  numerically,  in  both  the  lay  and 
professional  groups.  Of  325  paid  full  time 
directors  of  municipal  recreation  agencies 
only  thirty-five  are  women.  The  staffs 
below  the  rank  of  director  have  a  much 
larger  representation  of  "the  weaker 
sex." 

The  congress  was  organized  into  gen- 
eral sessions  and  discussion  groups,  as 
many  as  thirty-two  or  three  of  the  latter 
going  on  at  once.  There  were  no  formal 
speeches  or  papers  except  at  a  few  lun- 
cheon, dinner  and  evening  sessions  where 
the  congress  heard  such  distinguished 
speakers  as  Governor  Saltonstall,  Mayor 
Tobin,  Rabbi  Hillel  Silver  of  Cleveland, 
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Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  director  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley  of  New  York  and  a  group  of  six 
college  presidents  who  discussed  "Recre- 
ation in  America."  At  intervals  during 
the  five-day  meeting  the  whole  congress 
came  together  to  hear  from  "summar- 
izers"  the  substance  of  information  and 
ideas  developed  in  the  discussion  groups. 

The  content  of  the  program  ranged 
from  the  fundamental  democratic  phi- 
losophy of  public  recreation,  through 
planning,  designing  and  administering 
recreation  facilities  in  all  sorts  of  com- 
munities, through  such  problems  as  indus- 
try and  schools  in  relation  to  recreation, 
hoard  members'  responsibilities  and 
standards  of  personnel,  and  through  a 
wide  gamut  of  recreational  activities. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
week  was  the  Joseph  Lee  memorial  meet- 
ing held  at  the  recently  completed  stadi- 
um which  the  city  of  Boston  has  named 
in  honor  of  "the  father  of  the  public 
recreation  movement."  Here  Dean  Henry 
W.  Holmes  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  spoke  of  Mr.  Lee  as 
an  educational  philosopher: 

"He  had  the  amateur  spirit,  but  he 
was  never  a  dilettante;  he  knew  that  no 
stroke  of  genius,  however  brilliant,  would 
have  large  consequences  unless  it  could 
be  followed  up,  implemented,  worked 
over  into  other  minds,  shared,  spread, 
elaborated  and  kept  going.  .  .  .  \Vhat  im- 
presses me  is  the  genuinely  prophetic 
character  of  his  mind.  He  was  interested 
in  the  present  detail  of  living;  he  enjoyed 
the  here  and  now  and  the  unrelated  zest 
of  the  moment;  but  he  also  believed  that 
lives  add  up  and  he  wanted  them  to  add 
«p  to  better  things  and  to  converge  on 
larger  ends.  He  was  interested  in  final 
values  as  well  as  in  fullness  of  immediate 
experience." 

In  spite  of  its  preoccupation  with  prob- 
lems of  one  kind  and  another,  this  con- 
gress was  a  cheerful  gathering.  There 
was  a  lot  of  hearty  singing  in  it,  and  a 
lot  of  dancing  with  many  a  staid  board 
member  shaking  a  foot  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned square  dances  that  were  demon- 
strated every  afternoon.  Demonstrations 
of  playground  crafts  and  exhibits  of 
equipment  drew  a  throng  of  attentive  ob- 
servers. A  session  which  was  voted  an 
annual  feature  henceforth  was  "The  Hit 
Parade  of  Pet  Ideas."  With  all  this  there 
was  plenty  of  time  for  go-and-see  trips 
to  Boston  parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  Society  of  Recreation  Workers  of 
America,  the  professional  body  formed 
last  year  when  the  Recreation  Congress 
was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  550.  It  held  two  meet- 
ings in  Boston,  one  to  hear  Prof.  Harry 
A.  Overstreet  on  "Professional  Leader- 
ship in  Public  Recreation";  the  other  to 
discuss  its  own  affairs  and  the  direction 
of  its  development.  Like  all  young  pro- 
fessional bodies  the  society  is  greatly  con- 


cerned with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
available  training  and  with  the  qualifica- 
tions and  standards  of  personnel  in  its 
field.  It  has  engaged  the  interest  of  a 
number  of  educators  and  is  itself  endeav- 
oring to  provide  supervised  field  work 
opportunities  for  college  and  university 
students.  It  is  well  aware  of  the  need  for 
job  analyses  and  descriptions  of  required 
skills  in  its  field  and  hopes  to  promote  re- 
search in  the  whole  matter  of  the  prepar- 
ation and  training  of  workers.  As  its 
president,  to  succeed  V.  K.  Brown,  direc- 
tor of  recreation  of  the  Chicago  Park 
District,  the  society  elected  George  J. 
Hjelte,  superintendent  of  recreation  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Group  Work 

A  PLAN  for  a  series  of  broadcasts  on 
**  unemployed  youth,  sponsored  last 
spring  by  the  information  service  of  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  has 
developed  into  an  original  and  successful 
group  project  of  job  finding  by  young 
people  themselves.  When  the  radio  time 
was  offered  to1  the  council  someone  had 
the  bright  idea  of  bringing  young  people 
in  on  it.  Through  the  YM  and  YWCA, 
the  settlements,  and  so  on,  thirty-eight 
young  men  and  women  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  years  old  came  together  to  plan 
the  program.  The  group  quickly  dis- 
missed any  idea  of  using  the  radio  time 
to  plead  for  jobs  for  young  people  and 
decided  instead  to  make  the  program  one 
of  information  for  young  people  on  the 
requirements  and  the  possibilities  in  some 
nineteen  fields  of  employment. 

The  first  step  of  the  group,  which 
called  itself  "The  Job  Hunters"  and  its 
radio  program  "Your  Job  Hunt,"  was 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  business  men, 
personnel  directors  in  large  industries, 
vocational  advisers  and  managers  of  em- 
ployment offices  to  assemble  and  broadcast 
practical  information  to  young  people  on 
what  it  takes  to  get  and  keep  a  job  in  a 
particular  occupation.  At  every  stage  the 
project  won  warm  interest  and  coopera- 
tion, in  gathering  material,  in  preparing 
the  radio  scripts  and  in  participating  in 
the  actual  broadcasts  which  took  the 
form  of  round  tables. 

Because  a  radio  program  is  not  effec- 
tive without  listeners  a  committee  of  the 
group  put  on  a  promotional  campaign 
through  newspapers  and  trade  journals — 
all  very  interested  and  cooperative — and 
by  means  of  posters  in  highschools, 
libraries,  employment  offices  and  other 
places  where  young  people  congregate. 

The  programs  had  a  good  Sunday 
evening  "spot"  for  twelve  successive 
weeks.  The  size  of  the  fan  mail  was  tes- 
timony to  the  interest  it  attracted.  But 
long  before  the  end  of  the  series,  the 
ranks  of  "The  Job  Hunters"  began  to 
dwindle.  One  by  one  they  were  hired  by 


employers  with  whom  their  work  on  the 
program  had  brought  them  in  contact. 
By  the  end  of  June,  thirty-seven  had  jobs 
and  the  thirty-eighth  a  four-year  scholar- 
ship at  Northeastern  University  put  in 
his  way  by  one  of  the  men  he  had  inter- 
viewed. 

But  "The  Job  Hunters"  did  not  liqui- 
date. As  the  original  members  became 
"alumni"  new  ones  were  admitted,  and 
presently  a  regular  organization  was 
formed  with  its  declared  purpose  "to 
assist  its  members  to  prepare  for  and  to 
secure  employment;  to  secure  informa- 
tion of  value  to  unemployed  of  the  same 
age  and  to  make  this  information  avail- 
able through  various  media;  to  work  out 
ways  and  means  for  interesting  employ- 
ment agencies,  employment  managers  and 
the  general  public  in  the  problem  of  job 
hunting  for  youth." 

"The  Job  Hunters,"  their  membership 
limited  to  about  fifty,  have  the  YMCA 
behind  them  for  such  counsel  and  help  as 
they  may  wish.  They  meet  weekly  to  hear 
reports  from  their  very  active  commit- 
tees, and  to  discuss  with  employers  the 
ways  in  which  young  people  can  make 
themselves  more  marketable.  "Clinics" 
on  applying  for  jobs,  with  criticism  and 
comment  from  members  and  guests,  is  a 
feature  of  every  meeting.  Another  radio 
program  will  come  later,  but  meantime 
the  turnover  in  the  membership  continues 
with  a  growing  roll  of  "alumni"  and  a 
steadily  lengthening  waiting  list. 

At  Conferences  — Discussions  center- 
ing on  group  work,  its  general  and  speci- 
fic aspects,  have  been  a  feature  of  state 
conferences  of  social  work  and  other 
meetings  held  during  recent  weeks. 

At  the  Connecticut  conference  a  criti- 
cal evaluation  of  present  group  work 
services  was  presented  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussing the  values  and  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  program.  This  led  to  the 
question,  "What  are  the  prospects  for 
financing  an  adequate  budget?"  The  real- 
istic way  in  which  this  was  broken  down 
and  discussed  by  Reginald  Robinson  and 
others  is  indicated  by  the  queries  raised. 
What  are  the  prospects  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  needs?  For  increasing  resources? 
For  economy  through  improvement  in 
technique  or  method  in  organization  and 
in  the  use  of  existing  resources? 

At  the  New  York  conference,  Arthur 
L.  Swift  opened  the  sessions  of  the  group 
work  section  with  "a  survey  of  surveys," 
pointing  up  central  problems  and  pro- 
posals that  have  been  uncovered  in  a 
number  of  recent  community  studies.  His 
paper  furnished  the  basis  for  three  round 
table  discussion  groups:  ''Administration 
of  Group  Work,"  led  by  Louis  Kraft, 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  New  York; 
"Supervision  of  Group  Leaders,"  led  by 
Alice  Wagner,  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.;  "Com- 
munity Organization  of  Group  Work," 
led  by  Eric  GibbeYd,  Troy  Council  of 
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Social  Agencies.  At  the  closing  session  of 
the  conference,  Dr.  Peter  Bios  of  Irving- 
ton  House,  New  York,  put  the  question, 
"Do  Adolescents  Need  Group  Work?" 
and  Karl  D.  Hesley,  upstate  director  of 
NYA  spoke  on  "Group  Work  and  the 
Young  Adult." 

Recreation  Workers — As  the  result 
of  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  needs  for 
special  training  expressed  by  its  staff,  the 
recreation  division  of  the  Chicago  Park 
District,  V.  K.  Brown  director,  is  co- 
operating with  Northwestern  University 
in  an  experiment  in  professional  educa- 
tion for  recreation  workers.  The  univers- 
ity is  providing  Saturday  morning  courses 
in  its  regular  schedule,  with  the  division 
guaranteeing  effectively  supervised  field 
work.  Some  300  members  of  the  staff 
have  enrolled  for  the  courses,  about  40 
percent  of  them  with  a  view  to  academic 
credit.  The  seminar  on  group  work  is  led 
by  Neva  L.  Boyd. 

In-Service — As  a  part  of  its  staff  in- 
service  training  program,  Union  Settle- 
ment, Hartford,  Conn.,  is  conducting  a 
group  seminar  this  month  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Slavson,  New 
York  University;  Clara  A.  Kaiser,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work;  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Martin,  New  York  Children's  Aid 
Society;  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr., 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  Prof. 
Mark  Granburd,  Clark  University. 
Union  Settlement  grew  out  of  the  reor- 
ganization last  spring  of  the  Hartford 
Social  Settlement  and  the  Union  of  Home 
Work.  Robert  M.  Heininger  is  the  head 
worker. 

A  two-day  institute  on  group  work, 
held  in  Buffalo  in  late  September,  dis- 
cussed the  place  of  group  work  in  the 
contemporary  community.  Charles  E. 
Hendry,  chairman  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Group  Work, 
was  the  leader. 

Volunteer   Service 

'HpHE  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  of  the 
*•  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  time 
can  be  used  more  productively  in  other 
ways  than  in  organizing  and  conducting 
general  orientation  courses  for  volun- 
teers. Such  courses,  in  the  past,  have 
made  heavy  inroads  on  the  time  of  busy 
people,  and  have  not  produced  enough 
"working"  volunteers  to  justify  their  con- 
tinuance. The  bureau  is  rinding  it  more 
satisfactory,  and  the  agencies  are  too,  to 
recruit  the  "right  type"  of  volunteer  with 
a  definite  interest  in  a  particular  area  of 
work  and  at  once  to  initiate  her — only 
as  often  as  not,  it's  "him" — into  a  pro- 
gram that  employs  that  interest.  The 
orientation  course,  they  say,  sometimes 
seems  to  confuse  the  volunteer  and  to 


dilute  enthusiasm  before  it  has  found  an 
outlet. 

Just  now,  says  the  Boston  bureau, 
volunteers  are  evincing  pronounced  in- 
terest in  hospital  work.  The  hospitals 
welcome  them  but,  since  hospital  disci- 
plines and  routine  procedures  are  clearly 
defined,  prefer  to  do  their  own  "breaking 
in."  To  serve  the  growing  interest  in 
hospital  work,  the  Volunteer  Service  Bu- 
reau and  the  Hospital  Council  of  Boston 
are  collaborating  in  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  pamphlet  guides  for  volunteers 
which  give  a  bit  of  history  of  each  hos- 
pital and  its  place  in  the  community,  a 
simple  outline  of  its  organization,  and  a 
handful  of  facts  and  figures  concerning 
the  nature  and  extent  of  its  services. 

The  Boston  bureau  is  pretty  proud  of 
a  by-product  of  its  own  use  of  volunteer 
clerical  workers.  Secretarial  schools  count 
it  a  privilege  for  their  graduates  to  be 
accepted  by  the  bureau  as  volunteers,  and 
placement  agencies  turn  to  it  every  once 
in  awhile  for  a  job  candidate  because 
"we  know  she's  had  good  training."  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  some  twenty  volunteer 
clerical  workers  have  gone  out  of  the 
bureau  into  steady  jobs. 

Through  the  Churches — Still  in  only 
its  third  year  of  activity,  the  Vocational 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches  has  placed 
several  hundred  workers  in  its  effort  to 
"extend  the  arm  of  the  church  in  com- 
munity service."  It  has  made  placement 
contacts  with  214  agencies,  including 
hospitals,  neighborhood  houses,  day  nur- 
series and  the  Social  Service  Bureau  of 
the  magistrates'  courts.  Some  fifteen  to 
twenty  volunteers  working  with  the  old 
age  division  of  the  city  Department  of 
Welfare  report  regularly  to  a  supervisor 
and  meet  monthly  for  discussion  of  their 
problems.  Helen  Park,  director  of  the 
bureau,  warns  all  volunteers  when  they 
come  to  her  that  "volunteer  work  is  a 
luxury,"  its  indulgence  requiring  both 
time  and  physical  energy.  Volunteers 
must  fill  in  a  detailed  application  blank, 
pledge  themselves  to  definite  hours  for  a 
fixed  length  of  time  and  must  furnish 
references. 

Junior  League — At  the  annual  Octo- 
ber meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  regional  chairmen  of  the  Association 
of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America, 
Virginia  R.  Howlett,  secretary  of  the 
welfare  department,  presented  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  varied  volunteer  work  of 
the  members  which  added  up,  during  the 
past  year,  to  42,000  jobs.  Nearly  22,000 
volunteers  worked  with  welfare  agen- 
cies; nearly  10,000  with  Community 
Chest  and  similar  organizations;  ap- 
proximately 3500  with  children's  theaters 
including  marionettes  and  radio  plays; 
and  about  3000  with  cultural  agencies, 
such  as  museums,  art  galleries,  libraries, 


Kesslcre 
WILMER  SHIELDS 
After  nearly  fifteen  professional 
years  in  New  Orleans,  Wilmer 
Shields  has  burned  her  southern 
bridges  and  gone  to  New  York  as 
field  representative  of  the  welfare 
department  of  the  Association  of 
the  Junior  Leagues  of  America. 
Since  her  Bryn  Mawr  days  Miss 
Shields  has  been  engaged  in  social 
and  health  work  in  New  Orleans, 
and  in  teaching  at  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work.  For 
the  past  nine  years  she  has  been 
the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 


community  music  and  drama  groups. 
About  half  the  volunteers  with  welfare 
agencies  were  engaged  in  health  work, 
serving  in  hospitals,  clinics,  public  health 
departments,  mental  hygiene,  birth  con- 
trol and  anti-tuberculosis  centers.  Over 
3000  were  with  children's  agencies,  and 
about  4000  with  family  and  relief  agen- 
cies doing  case  work,  traveler's  aid,  legal 
aid,  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  women's 
exchanges,  and  so  on.  Another  consider- 
able group  was  busy  in  the  leisure  time 
field,  in  community  centers,  camps,  play- 
grounds and  clubs.  Miss  Howlett  points 
to  these  figures  and  to  the  large  number 
of  league  members  serving  on  boards  and 
committees  of  various  community  organi- 
zations as  evidence  that  the  league  is 
successfully  applying  its  underlying  prin- 
ciples: the  continued  education  of  the 
members  for  intelligent  participation  in 
community  programs;  the  developing  of 
social  consciousness  and  leadership. 

Paying  Business — The  slogan  of  the 
Detroit  Central  Volunteer  Council 
"Make  Volunteers  Your  Paid  Business." 
is  an  expression  of  the  council's  credo 
that  "until  an  agency  can  add  or  use  a 
paid  staff  member  to  recruit,  assign  and 
particularly  to  develop  esprit  de  corps 
among  volunteers  working  for  it,  results 
to  either  volunteer  or  agency  will  not 
materialize."  Irene  Murphy,  executive 
secretary  of  the  council,  points  to  the 
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Children's  Hospital  of  Detroit  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  there  is  a  paid  volunteer  director 
in  the  job.  In  this  institution  a  corps  of 
some  ninety  volunteers,  representing  a 
wide  range  of  skill,  social  background 
and  age,  is  working  regularly,  rendering 
services  with  a  dollar-and-cents  value  of 
iat  least  $700  a  month.  The  medical  staff 
gives  the  volunteers,  who  have  their  own 
organized  association  within  the  hospital, 
a  series  of  lectures  in  pediatrics  and 
medical  ethics. 

The  Detroit  Council's  orientation 
course  for  volunteers,  offered  twice  a 
year,  usually  attracts  about  sixty  enroll- 
ments. Such  topics  as  ''Modern  Families 
in  a  Modern  City,"  "Growing  Pains  of 
a  City,"  "On  Relief,"  "Caring  for  Other 
People's  Children,"  "The  Setting  of  a 
Settlement,"  "Socializing  Ourselves,"  are 
discussed  in  an  attempt  to  promote  par- 
ticipation of  lay  people  in  problems  rising 
out  of  complex  city  life.  Mrs.  Murphy 
says:  "It  is  when  partnerships  are  de- 
veloped on  as  thorough  a  basis  as  this 
that  volunteer  service  is  sound." 

The  UK  Book— The  Little  "ABC 
Book  for  YWCA  Volunteer  Workers," 
published  in  1938  by  the  Volunteer  Per- 
sonnel Committee  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
received  so  cordial  a  reception  that  the 
committee  was  encouraged  to  bring  out 
a  sequel,  "The  IJK  Book  for  1939." 
With  I  for  Introduction  to  the  Board,  J 
for  Job  Analysis,  K  for  Key  to  Board 
Procedure,  and  so  on  to  Z  for  Zeal,  the 
pamphlet  is  especially  informing  and  in- 
spiring to  hoard  members. 

Professional 

INTERNES  in  social  service  are  now 
a  part  of  the  set-up  at  the  St.  Louis 
Bureau  for  Men,  according  to  the  bu- 
reau's bulletin,  Men  of  St.  Louis.  This 
fall  the  bureau  inaugurated  a  plan  where- 
by selected  graduate  students  taking  spe- 
cial courses  in  the  care  of  older  boys  at 
St.  Louis  University's  School  of  Social 
Service,  work  part  time  at  the  bureau 
during  the  day,  receiving  cash  compen- 
sation, and  work  in  the  evenings  at  group 
work  or  institutional  agencies  in  return 
for  room  and  board.  Stimulating  the  plan 
was  the  opinion  that  present  training 
methods  in  social  work  schools  do  not 
entirely  orientate  the  student  for  the  job 
— there  is  always  the  breaking  in  process 
for  the  new  professional  worker  in  his 
first  position.  Equally  strong  as  a  stimu- 
lus was  the  recognition  of  the  utter  lack 
of  training  opportunities  for  specializa- 
tion in  case  work  with  older  boys. 

All  the  internes  are  working  toward 
a  master's  degree,  but  their  school  work 
is  limited  to  ten  hours  a  semester,  tak- 
ing three  years  to  complete.  The  usual 
child  welfare  curriculum  forms  the  basis 


of  the  training,  but  four  special  courses 
dealing  with  older  boys  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  some  of  the  other  courses. 

Meetings — -Two  important  housing  con- 
ferences are  scheduled  for  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  at  New 
Orleans,  December  6-8,  and  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Public  Hous- 
ing Conference  at  Washington,  January 
26-28.  ...  A  conference  on  "Tomor- 
row's Children,"  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
southern  leaders  and  educators  will  be 
held  in  Atlanta,  November  10-12.  For 
details  address  its  executive  chairman, 
William  E.  Cole,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

At  the  Schools— A  new  program  in 
social  administration  was  inaugurated 
this  session  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  the  form  of  a  curriculum  rather  than 
a  division  or  a  school.  The  pre-profes- 
sional  course  and  fifth  year  of  work  are 
administered  by  a  committee  operating 
under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Science,  and  the  sixth  year  under  the 
Graduate  School.  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Prof.  B.  F.  Timmons.  Assisting 
with  the  program  is  Prof.  Earl  E.  Klein, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  The 
pre-professional  course  will  lead  to  an 
A.B.  degree;  the  first  professional  year 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Social  Administration; 
the  second  to  a  Master  of  Social  Admin- 
istration. .  .  .  Rutgers  University  is  now 
offering  social  work  courses  in  seven  New 
Jersey  centers  through  its  university  ex- 
tension division.  New  among  them  is  one 
on  organization  of  public  assistance  given 
by  Donald  S.  Howard  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  .  .  .  The  Massachu- 
setts University  Extension  is  sponsoring 
a  course  at  Harvard  University  on  un- 
employment problems  in  social  case  work 
conducted  by  Frances  Kling,  senior  reg- 
istrar, Massachusetts  State  Employment 
Service.  .  .  .  This  fall  marks  the  crea- 
tion of  a  department  of  social  adminis- 
tration in  West  Virginia  University.  It 
offers  a  year  of  graduate  social  work 
study. 

Library — A  small  collection  of  books 
"pertaining  to  the  fields  of  public  wel- 
fare and  social  security"  has  grown  to  a 
two-branched  library  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  Begun  in  memory  of  the 
late  Ben  Tidball,  former  staff  member 
of  the  Washington  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare,  by  the  Western  Guild  of 
Social  Workers  in  Seattle,  the  library 
has  spread  from  a  county  convenience 
to  a  statewide  service  incorporating  the 
library  facilities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security.  Its  rapid  growth 
has  been  promoted  by  gifts  from  friends 
of  Mr.  Tidball  whose  expressed  desire 
had  been  to  build  such  a  service.  Known 


as  the  Ben  Tidball  Memorial  Library, 
the  collection  is  governed  by  a  constitu 
tion  which  provides  that  the  reading  ma- 
terial "shall  be  made  available  to  all 
staff  members  in  the  offices  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security  and  in  the 
County  Welfare  Departments,  advisory 
committee  members  and  county  commis- 
sioners." The  branches  are  located  in 
Seattle  and  Olympia. 

Service  for  Seniors— Old  people,  their 
relatives  and  advisers — doctors,  lawyers 
and  clergymen,  for  example — are  offered 
a  resource  for  resolving  some  of  their 
personal  problems  through  Service  for 
Seniors,  a  new  venture  recently  launched 
in  New  York  by  Helen  B.  Large  and 
Dorothy  Stabler,  both  with  long  profes- 
sional social  work  experience,  latterly 
with  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
The  new  service  promises  "resourceful 
assistance  particularly  adapted  to  particu- 
lar people"  in  meeting  personal  needs  of 
old  people  in  such  matters  as  living  ar- 
rangements, companionship  and  recre- 
ation. It  holds  itself  ready  to  arrange  for 
"comfortable  and  congenial  living  quar- 
ters with  personal  care  if  desired";  to 
supply  part  time  companions  "with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  dependability  and  suita- 
bility to  specific  personal  needs";  to  ar- 
range for  "enjoyable  visits"  to  New 
York  for  older  persons  with  reliable  com- 
panionship for  those  whose  relatives 
"can't  bear  to  have  them  there  alone"; 
to  visit  old  persons  living  in  New  York 
and  report  on  their  "health  and  well- 
being"  to  anxious  relatives  at  a  distance. 


Bachrach 


STUART  C.  RAND 

The  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies is  rejoicing  this  fall  in  having 
Mr.  Rand  as  chairman  of  its  volun- 
teer service  bureau.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  chairman  of  last  spring's 
campaign  of  the  Boston  Community 
Fund  and  a  working  volunteer  with 
a  long  service  record. 
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Fees  for  the  service,  which  is  warmly 
endorsed  by  leading  clergymen,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  social  workers,  start  at  $5 
for  an  office  consultation.  For  further  in- 
formation address  Service  for  Seniors,  29 
East  9  Street,  New  York. 

Going  Up — The  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  now  numbers  11,258 
members,  an  all  time  high  and  an  in- 
crease of  476  over  October  1938.  Its 
largest  chapter,  New  York  City,  has 
1314  members. 

Interpretation — A  novel  method  of  in- 
terpreting what  some  social  workers  are 
doing  in  Chicago  was  undertaken  recent- 
ly in  the  form  of  a  dramatization  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  relief  station  when 
persons  apply  for  aid.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  a  branch  office  of  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  Administration,  a  branch 
office  of  the  United  Charities,  and  the 
social  service  department  of  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation.  The  cast  was  made 
up  of  case  workers  from  the  relief  agen- 
cies. Invitations  went  to  ministers  and 
presidents  of  all  business,  civic  and  serv- 
ice organizations  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  sponsoring  agencies.  The  program 
was  divided  into  three  scenes:  the  first 
showing  problems  presented  by  clients 
at  the  reception  desk;  the  second,  typi- 
cal interviews  which  brought  out  infor- 
mation showing  how  eligibility  is  judged; 
the  third,  a  conference  between  an  in- 
vestigator and  her  supervisor  over  a 
complicated  case.  The  demonstration 
was  intended  to  inform  the  audience  as 
to  what  social  workers  in  a  relief  set-up 
do,  the  methods  they  use  and  why,  and 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  work. 

People  and  Things 

'  I  "'HE  thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  life- 
time struck  the  Red  Cross  in  London 
when  Lord  Nuffield,  automobile  manu- 
facturer, recently  wrote  his  check  for 
£100,000,  equivalent  roughly  to  a  half 
million  dollars,  which  he  had  promised 
to  contribute  when  public  donations 
reached  £250,000. 

Fall  Moving — Social  workers  were 
well  represented  among  those  who  shifted 
their  lares  et  pennies  this  fall.  Alice  A. 
Adanalian  left  Cleveland,  where  she  was 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Guidance  Serv- 
ice, to  go  to  New  York  as  secretary  of 
the  division  of  group  work  and  employ- 
ment of  the  Welfare  Council.  .  .  .  To 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  from  Scranton,  Pa.  went 
Tessie  D.  Berkman,  to  serve  as  intake 
secretary  for  the  Yonkers  Family  Service 
Society.  .  .  .  The  Newark  Boys'  Club, 
Newark,  N.  J.  lured  Edward  W.  Pastore 
from  the  New  Haven,  Conn.  Boys'  Club, 
where  he  was  educational  director  and 
case  worker.  .  .  .  Sidney  J.  Lindenberg 


left  the  Neighborhood  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, to  go  to  Chicago  as  director  of  the 
department  of  group  work  at  the  Jewish 
People's  Institute.  .  .  .  Rosalee  Venable 
turned  her  back  on  the  YWCA  in  Balti- 
more to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Ida  W.  Sarvay  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  YWCA  in  Chicago. 

From  Louisiana  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
traveled  Margaret  Yates,  to  become  di- 
rector there  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  She  was  formerly  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Tulane  University  School  of 
Social  Work.  .  .  .  Traveling  to  Louisiana 
at  that  time  was  Mary  C.  Raymond, 
formerly  of  the  Miami,  Fla.  Community 
Chest,  to  take  the  position  recently 
vacated  by  Wilmer  Shields  (see  page 
352)  at  the  New  Orleans  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  .  .  .  Ruth  Jennings  left 
the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  to  become  executive  secretary 
of  the  Volunteer  Bureau,  Providence, 
R.  I.  .  .  .  Emily  Rice,  formerly  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  Hospital  in  Boston, 
limited  her  moving  to  within  the  city 
when  she  became  social  service  director 
of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  .  .  . 
Samuel  R.  McCleery,  erstwhile  boy's  di- 
rector of  the  William  L.  Gilbert  House, 
Winsted,  Conn.,  took  up  duties  this  fall 
as  superintendent  of  the  Jefferson  Farm 
School,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Elected— The  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  elected  the  Rev. 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  Catholic  Charities  in  New 
York  City,  as  its  president  for  1940.  .  .  . 
Emery  E.  Olson,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
dean  of  the  School  of  Government  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Assembly  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Turley  director 
of  boys'  and  men's  work  at  South  End 
House,  Boston,  is  the  new  national  chair- 
man of  the  boys'  and  girls'  work  division 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments. 

For  Merit — Mayor  La  Guardia  of 
New  York  has  appointed  Lou  Gehrig, 
retired  but  still  glamorous  baseball  hero, 
for  a  ten-year  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Parole  Commission,  salary, 
$5700.  Said  the  mayor  to  Mr.  Gehrig: 
"After  you  know  all  about  psychology 
and  psychoanalysis,  just  use  your  own 
good  common  sense." 

Public  Service— Several  appointments 
were  recently  announced  in  the  field  of 
public  service.  Among  them  was  the  pro- 
motion of  Elizabeth  S.  Johnson  of  the 
staff  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  to 
the  position  of  assistant  director  in  charge 
of  research  of  the  bureau's  industrial 
division. .  .  .  Dr.  Lester  A.  Round,  Rhode 
Island  director  of  health,  has  been  named 


consultant  to  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance.  .  .  .  New  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Labor's  divi- 
sion of  workmen's  compensation  is  Ralph 
R.  Boyer,  formerly  associated  with  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Department. 
.  .  .  Arthur  W.  James,  for  six  years  com- 
missioner of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  as  technical 
assistant  to  F.  Lovell  Bixby,  chief  of 
probation  and  parole. 

All  Off — To  no  one's  surprise  comes 
the  announcement  from  the  president  of 
the  Fourth  International  Conference  on 
Social  Work,  Dr.  Rene  Sand  of  Bel- 
gium, and  the  secretary  general,  Alex- 
ander Farquharson  of  London,  that  all 
plans  for  the  meeting  next  summer  in 
Brussels  have  been  cancelled.  "No  other 
official  decision  is  conceivable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances," says  Mr.  Farquharson  to 
Joanna  C.  Colcord,  chairman  of  the 
American  committee,  and  adds  "I  join 
with  you  in  hoping  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  people  of  good  will  from 
all  nations  can  meet  in  security  for  a 
good  purpose." 

Headworkers — Several  settlements 
throughout  the  country  started  the  fall 
season  with  new  headworkers.  Among 
them  were:  Florence  Kent  Weld  at 
Emerson  House,  Chicago;  Harold  and 
Ann  Gordon  Brigham  at  Neighborhood 
House,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Eleanor  J.  Flynn 
at  Elliot  Park  Neighborhood  House 
Minneapolis ;  Grace  Gosselin  at  Easl 
Side  House,  New  York;  Elizabeth  R, 
Foley  at  Goddard  Neighborhood  Center 
New  York;  Sanford  Solender  at  Madi- 
son House,  New  York;  Blanche  M 
Nicola  at  St.  Martha's  House,  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wrighl 
at  Neighborhood  House,  Madison,  N.  J.; 
Dwight  Strong  at  Dorchester  House 
Boston. 

Our  Error — It  was  not  the  state  oi 
Nevada  but  the  "good  old"  commissioners 
of  White  Pine  County  who  chipped  in 
"most  generously"  for  her  trip  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Buffalo,  says  Virginia  Starkweather  com- 
menting on  a  statement  that  accompanied 
her  article,  "Prospecting  for  Social  Secur- 
ity," in  the  October  Survey  Midmonthly. 

Deaths 

MABEL  E.  PIERSON,  for  twenty  years 
executive  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Com- 
munity Chest. 

SAMUEL  D.  MURPHY,  Judge  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  (Ala.)  juvenile  and 
domestic  court  since  its  establishment  in 
1911  and  called  by  his  many  admirers  the 
"father  of  juvenile  and  domestic  court 
procedures  in  Alabama." 
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Readers  Write 


Abortive  Humor 

To  THE  EDITOR:  To  correct  any  mis- 
apprehension from  the  apparently  face- 
tious comment  on  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Humane  Association 
held  at  Albany  in  September,  appearing 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  [see  "In  the  Same  Boat,"  page 
315],  may  I  inform  your  readers  that 
this  association  has  behind  it  many  years 
of  valued  service  to  the  community  in 
fostering  the  protection  of  both  animals 
and  children  throughout  our  country. 
At  this  last  convention  it  adopted  stand- 
ards in  the  field  of  child  protection  con- 
sistent with  those  of  the  most  progressive 
societies  working  in  this  field,  including 
the  principle  that  animal  protection  and 
child  protection  are  two  distinct  func- 
tions and  should  be  performed  by  sepa- 
rate staffs  of  competent  personnel. 

The  standards  adopted  were  worked 
out  by  a  committee  with  representation 
from  several  of  the  leading  child  pro- 
tective agencies  in  the  country,  and  mark 
a  real  step  forward  in  this  field  in  which 
the  association  has  made  such  a  splendid 
record.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  White  House 
Conference  of  1930,  and  through  a 
newly  created  position  of  field  secretary 
within  the  association  a  real  attempt 
will  be  made  to  translate  them  into 
practice. 

I  know  that  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested and  who  have  worked  for  this 
advance  in  the  standards  and  practice  of 
the  member  agencies  of  the  American 
Humane  Association  will  be  pleased  to 
have  this  letter  of  correction  published 
in  your  columns. 

THEODORE  A.  LOTHROP 
General  Secretary 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  quip  in  the 
October  Mldmonthly  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  Humane  Association  was 
not  kind  to  an  organization  that  has 
done  and  is  continuing  to  do  a  large  and 
important  work  in  protective  care  for 
children,  and  that  is  making  a  sincere 
and  effective  effort  to  develop  a  pro- 
gressive program  in  this  field.  Some  of 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  Septem- 
ber convention,  with  their  facetious  em- 
phasis on  incidents,  were  unfortunate, 
completely  missing  the  point  that  this 
meeting,  in  the  scope  of  its  concern  and 
the  quality  of  its  program,  marked  a 
tremendous  advance  over  meetings  of 
only  a  few  years  ago.  For  example  the 
convention  adopted  unanimously  a  "plat- 
form" setting  new  standards  for  the  pro- 
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tective  societies  and  voted  to  employ  a 
well-trained  qualified  field  agent  to  help 
the  societies  develop  them.  That  surely 
is  news  more  in  The  Survey's  line  than 
a  proposal  to  "nose-print"  dogs  which 
got  much  more  attention  from  the  local 
press  than  it  did  from  the  conference. 

E.  MARGUERITE  GANE 
Executive  Secretary,  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  SPCC  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  EDITORS  OF  Survey  Midmonthly 
regret  that  an  attempt  at  humor  in  the 
brief  editorial  paragraph  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Lothrop  and  Miss  Gane 
seemed  in  any  way  to  belittle  the 
American  Humane  Association  of  whose 
history  and  useful  services  the  editors 
are  well  aware. 

Barrier  to  Democracy 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  for  July  1939,  under  Schools 
and  Colleges  and  entitled  "Negro  Edu- 
cation," is  a  statement  concerning  Gover- 
nor Stark  of  Missouri,  who  has  signed 
a  bill  to  bring  the  standards  of  Lincoln 
University,  Mo.,  up  to  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

To  the  better  thinking  educators  and 
laymen  all  over  the  country  this  bill  is 
one  of  the  most  hypocritical  develop- 
ments imaginable. 

First,  the  interpretation  of  the  expres- 
sion "separate  and  equal"  is  almost  al- 
ways abused  where  it  concerns  the  prob- 
lem of  Negroes  and  whites.  Second,  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  for  trying  to  super- 
impose a  graduate  school  on  what  is  not 
yet  a  good  undergraduate  school.  Third, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  has  merely  set  out  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  avoiding  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

While  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  item  was  merely  a  news  statement,  I 
cannot  forego  the  urge  to  point  out  to 
you  that  it  is  the  type  of  news  that  is 
a  decided  reflection  upon  our  hopes  that 
"Democracy  Will  Eventually  Work." 

GEORGE  M.  GOODMAN 
Executive  Secretary 
Washington  Urban  League,  Inc. 

Not  So  Bad  but  ... 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  comment  a  little 
on  the  article,  "This  Rural  Social  Work" 
by  Carol  L.  Shafer  in  the  May  Survey 
Midmonthly? 

The  fact  that  urban  advantages  are 
useless  if  poverty  will  not  permit  them 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  certainly  should 
dispose  of  much  unseemly  snobbishness 
on  the  part'  of  many  city  dwellers.  But 


the  majority  of  city  children  of  elemen- 
tary school  age  have  teachers  who  are 
free  to  devote  themselves  to  only  one 
class  or  grade  and  who  are  expected,  and 
we  will  hope  paid,  to  keep  their  minds 
alert  to  chances  for  self-development. 
Conditions  are  not  so  bad  here  in  the 
Arkansas  Ozarks  as  in  some  other  sec- 
tions, but  the  proportion  of  rural  one- 
teacher  schools  covering  the  work  of 
eight  grades  is  alarming.  We  have  had 
some  very  intelligent  teachers  in  this 
section,  but  it  takes  real  precocity  to  en- 
able a  primary  child  to  advance  normally 
in  acquiring  even  the  bare  bones  of 
knowledge  if  he  has  only  a  part  of  the 
attention  of  a  teacher  for  two  or  three 
ten-minute  periods  a  day.  We  usually 
change  teachers  every  year,  perhaps  be- 
cause we  think  $50  a  month  is  too  big 
a  plum  for  anybody  to  monopolize  for 
longer  than  eight  months. 

Most  of  what  Mrs.  Shafer  says  about 
transportation  problems  is,  I  am  sure, 
true  for  communities  with  a  professional 
worker  and  his  car,  provided  that  there 
isn't  a  meandering  river  with  a  treacher- 
ous bottom  to  consider,  and  a  bridge  too 
far  away  to  be  very  helpful.  With  leaky 
boats  and  sturdy  legs  more  than  half 
our  school  children  fight  to  escape  isola- 
tion by  means  of  school,  country  dances, 
or  Sunday  school,  but  their  mothers  gen- 
erally leave  the  lately-organized  Home 
Demonstration  Club  to  those  who  are 
more  fortunate. 

We  have  no  appointed  social  worker, 
other  than  the  county  nurse  and  the 
county  home  demonstration  agent,  but  it 
has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  arrange 
for  a  school  clinic,  to  secure  health  ser- 
vices at  reduced  rates  in  a  tourist  town 
ten  miles  away,  and  to  borrow  from  the 
Arkansas  Library  Commission  thirty-five 
attractive  books  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a 
dollar.  To  see  the  faces  of  some  undem- 
onstrative farm  lads  was  a  rich  reward. 
Their  school  books  are  modern  but  may 
not  often  be  taken  home. 

FRANCES  DENTON 

Volunteer  Social  Worker 
Montene,  Ark. 

Heart  Warmer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  an  amateur  so- 
cial worker,  but  I  wish  you  to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  magazine 
which  I  go  to  the  city  library  to  read. 
It  contains  so  much  that  is  helpful  to 
persons  interested  in  any  kind  of  social 
service  activities,  even  in  a  small  south- 
ern town  like  this.  Our  city  mission,  on 
the  order  of  an  institutional  church  or 
community  center,  does  not  have  a 
trained  social  worker,  but  on  a  budget 
of  less  than  $100  a  month  we  carry  on 
a  program  unbelievably  larger  than  that 
sum  would  indicate.  Capable  people  from 
all  the  churches  help  in  the  work. 
Jackson,  Tenn.  MRS.  T.  D.  ESTES 
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Book  Reviews 


Facts  and  a  Plea 

SCHOOLS  AND  CITY  GOVERNMENT,  by 
Nelson  B.  Henry  and  Jerome  G.  Kerwin. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  104  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


little  book  is  both  a  factual 
presentation  and  a  plea.  It  is  a  fac- 
tual study  of  school  and  municipal  rela- 
tionships in  cities  of  50,000  or  more 
population,  it  is  a  plea  for  the  closer  "co- 
operation" and  "coordination"  of  school 
and  general  municipal  administration. 
Both  authors  are  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  one  in  education 
and  the  other  in  political  science. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  popular 
presentation  of  the  subject  containing  a 
goodly  quantity  of  facts  presented  for 
the  most  part  in  expository  rather  than 
in  tabular  form.  It  reads  easily  and  gives 
promise  of  having  a  fairly  good  con- 
sumption by  professional  administrators 
as  well  as  by  the  laity. 

The  factual  basis  of  the  study  was 
derived  from  field  visitations  of  thirty- 
four  cities  and  an  extensive  analysis  of 
the  legal  basis  of  school  and  municipal 
relationships  in  191  cities.  Chapters  deal 
with  such  topics  as  legal  bases,  the  se- 
lection of  boards  of  education,  adminis- 
trative services  to  education  by  the  mu- 
nicipal side  of  local  government,  general 
municipal  controls  of  school  budgets,  and 
cooperative  functioning  in  certain  fields 
such  as  health,  recreation,  delinquency 
and  libraries. 

From  this  reviewer's  point  of  view,  the 
authors  are  at  their  best  in  their  last 
chapter;  although  there  are  several 
places  therein  where,  possibly  due  to  the 
urge  for  brevity,  the  trend  of  their  argu- 
ment would  stand  qualification.  Where 
they  deal  with  the  redistricting  problem, 
with  state  aid,-  and  with  the  implications 
of  the  concept  of  education  as  a  state 
function,  we  might  wish  they  were  not 
so  brief.  By  influence  they  are  on  the 
side  of  the  administrative  ,and  fiscal 
union  of  schools  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. One  could  easily  go  along  with 
them  in  advocacy  of  maximum  coopera- 
tion and  improved  intergovernmental 
relations,  but  most  students  of  education- 
al administration,  the  writer  included, 
would  not  subscribe  on  a  basis  of  or- 
ganic unity.  More  correlation,  yes;  in- 
tegration, no. 

Those  who  read  this  book  —  and  it  is 
distinctly  worth  reading  —  ought  not  to 
leave  the  subject  until  they  have  read 
also  "The  Unique  Function  of  Educa- 
tion in  American  Democracy"  and  "The 
Structure  and  Administration  of  Educa- 
tion in  American  Democracy,"  two  pub- 
lications of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  di- 
rect one's  thinking  on  the  problem  is  on 


the  basis  of  reasoning  from  the  nature  of 
democracy  and  from  the  nature  of  edu- 
cation as  a  social  agency  in  a  democracy. 
If  both  the  school  and  municipal  ad- 
ministration were  perfect,  the  question 
is:  Would  it  still  be  desirable  to  have 
public  education  organized  independent 
of  general  government  and  under  the 
direct  and  specialized  control  of  the 
people?  ALFRED  D.  SIMPSON 

State  Department  of  Education 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  and  Useful 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BABY,  by  Marie  Hall  Ets. 
Viking.  63  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

pARENTS  will  welcome  this  beautiful 
little  book  since  it  furnishes  them, 
in  an  attractive  and  aesthetically  satisfy- 
ing form,  the  information  and  concepts 
that  they  would  like  to  have  clarified. 
The  format  and  the  author's  approach 
suggest  that  it  is  designed  for  rather 
young  children.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  at  this  age  the  child  is  eager  for  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "Where  do 
babies  come  from?"  But  we  also  know- 
that  his  interest  is  not  in  the  details  of 
embryological  development  nor  of  the 
growth  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and 
that  these  concepts  are  beyond  his  grasp. 
This  book  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
cover  the  real  needs  of  the  small  child 
which  have  little  to  do  with  actual 
knowledge  but  which  represent,  rather, 
his  need  for  reassurance  that  his  inter- 
ests are  legitimate  and  that  he  can  come 
with  them  freely  to  his  parents.  How- 
ever the  book  should  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  for  parents  because  of  its  gener- 
ally sound  attitudes  and  information. 

SIDONIE   MATSNER  GRUENBERG 
Child  Study  Association   of  America 

The  Neighborhood  Unit  Plan 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  MACHINE  AGE,  by 
Clarence  Arthur  Perry.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 261  pp.  Price  $'2.50  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

F  ONG  among  the  foremost  exponents 
of  the  neighborhood  unit  plan,  Mr. 
Perry  here  presents  his  arguments  in  full 
and  his  views  on  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  having  combined  land  assem- 
blage, planning  and  building  operations 
conducted  by  large  scale  companies  on  a 
big  business  basis. 

The  neighborhood  unit  plan  means  the 
creation,  within  cities,  of  residential  com- 
munities, each  based  on  and  around  a 
single  elementary  school.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  thought  and  some  ex- 
perimentation for  many  years,  both  here 
and  abroad,  but  thus  far  no  public  re- 
sponse has  resulted.  Possibly  this  is  due 
to  an  impression  that  the  premises  on 


which  the  plan's  solutions  are  based  over- 
simplify the  housing  problem.  Possible, 
too,  it  may  seem  that  agglomerations  of 
neighborhood  units  would  furnish  a  very 
monotonous  life — to  use  a  very  horrid 
v/ord,  a  regimentation. 

To  return  to  the  book,  Mr.  Perry  finds 
as  the  greatest  handicap  to  carrying  out 
the  unit  neighborhood  plan  the  inability 
to  assemble  from  diverse  ownership  the 
large  plottages  required,  sixty  to  one 
hundred  acres  for  each  unit.  This  he 
would  overcome  by  giving  power  of  con- 
demnation to  private  building  companies. 

New  York  State  would  seem  to  have 
removed  that  handicap  by  its  new  Public 
Housing  Law  under  which  limited  divi- 
dend housing  companies  may  condemn 
real  property  on  the  approval  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  Board  of  Hous- 
ing. However,  some  of  the  high  rentals 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Perry  would  not  be 
possible. 

This  brief  review  cannot  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Perry's  book,  which  is  well  worth 
a  careful  reading,  not  only  by  students  of 
city  planning  and  persons  with  a  general 
interest  in  housing,  but  also  by  the  build- 
ing and  real  estate  interests. 

The  comprehensive  index,  the  letter 
press  and  the  illustrations  deserve  a  spe- 
cial word  of  commendation. 


'  York 


GEORGE  A.  BOEHM 


For  Students 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY, 
by  Ellis  Freeman.  Holt.  530  pp.  Price  $2.75 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

LJ  ERE  is  a  textbook  on  psychology  in 
which  the  eclectically  chosen  sub- 
ject matter  offers  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  wide  variety  of 
doctrines  which  constitutes  the  current 
theory.  The  basic  view  is  that  psychology 
is  "the  science  of  the  experiences  and  be- 
havior of  organisms."  The  book  offers  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  principles  of 
behavior,  with  ample  relation  to  the 
sciences,  arts  and  activities  that  enter 
into  daily  living.  The  second  edition  is 
concerned  with  principles  of  perception 
in  which  the  Gestalt  influence  is  para- 
mount. Underlying  the  volume  is  a  defin- 
ite philosophy  which  integrates  psychol- 
ogy with  life  in  terms  of  a  practical 
solipsism. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Older  Than  Egypt 

MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY,  by  Ray  E. 
Baber.  McGraw-Hill.  656  pp.  Price  $4  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

""pHERE  is  no  better  evidence  of  the 
growth  and  maturing  of  college  in- 
struction in  the  family  than  the  several 
excellent  texts  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared. To  these  must  now  be  added 
Professor  Baber's  volume,  the  latest  and 
one  of  the  best.  The  book  has  a  double 
purpose.  It  attempts  to  make  a  sociolog- 
ical analysis  of  the  family  which  will  give 
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insight  to  the  student  as  to  its  origin, 
structure  and  functions,  and  to  bring  to- 
gether some  trustworthy  knowledge  likely 
to  prove  helpful  to  young  people  seeking 
to  choose  their  mates  or  to  deal  with  the 
necessary  adjustments  of  marriage. 

The  book  belongs  to  the  composite  type 
that  handles  marriage  and  the  family  to- 
gether, with  marriage,  as  is  usual  in  such 
treatments,  given  the  greater  emphasis. 
But  there  is  more  grappling  here  with 
marriage  problems  than  in  other  similar 
texts  and  also  a  greater  frankness  and 
objectivity  in  their  analysis.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  in  the  composite  course  or 
text  to  give  the  specific  marriage  prepa- 
ration that  American  college  youth  are 
demanding  more  and  more. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  book  that 
will  be  welcomed  by  both  instructors  and 
students  is  the  chapter  discussing  ancient 
family  problems  in  China,  India  and 
Egypt.  This  material  displaces  the  more 
conventional  discussions  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Roman  family  life.  As  one 
would  expect  from  knowing  the  author, 
the  text  is  scholarly  in  content,  unemo- 
tional in  its  presentation,  constructive  in 
spirit,  and  practical  in  form.  Professor 
Baber  does  not  leave  the  reader  in  any 
doubt  concerning  his  own  position  as  he 
deals  with  matters  which  still  evoke  con- 
troversy. His  discussion  of  birth  control 
is  an  example. 

It  will  seem  to  readers  familiar  with 
the  development  of  college  courses  in 
preparation  for  marriage  that  in  view  of 
the  author's  mentioning  other  institutions 
contributing  to  the  development  of  in- 
struction in  marriage  and  the  family,  he 
has  failed  to  give  due  credit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  which  sixteen 
years  ago,  as  a  lonely  pioneer,  dared  aca- 
demic tradition  and  offered  an  honest, 
science-based,  credit-giving  course  dealing 
with  all  the  major  problems  of  marriage. 
He  recognizes,  however,  the  rapid  spread 
in  popularity  of  this  type  of  instruction. 
ERNEST  R.  GROVES 

Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
University  of  North  Carolina 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 


Quantity  and  Quality 

HEALTH  FOR  7,500,000  PEOPLE.  ANNUAL 
REPORT  or  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK,  FOR  1937  AND  A  REVIEW  OF 
DEVELOPMENTS  FROM  1934  TO  1938.  390  pp. 
64  tables.  Available  from  the  department,  for 
limited  distribution  only. 

T  N  this  attractively  bound  and  thorough- 
ly  interesting  volume,  copious  illustra- 
tions and  carefully  chosen  charts,  maps 
and  graphs  help  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
largest  health  department  in  the  world. 
In  the  foreword,  Commissioner  John 
L.  Rice  sketches  the  problems  and  men- 
tions some  of  the  achievements  in  con- 
serving the  health  of  7,434,000  persons 
(1937  estimate).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
a  mortality  rate  of  10.4  per  1000  popu- 
lation; an  infant  mortality  rate  decreas- 
ing from  53  per  1000  live  births  in  1933 
to  44  in  1937;  and  a  new  low  record  in 
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Alice  Campbell  Klein's 

CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

This  "discussion  of  effective  selection  of  public  social  work  personnel  through  the 
merit  system"  comes  just  in  time  to  meet  the  new  Social  Security  Act  amendment, 
requiring  that  the  chief  services  under  the  Act  be  put  on  a  merit  basis  after  January 
1,  1940.  Of  vital  present  importance  to  social  workers  and  public  administrators. 
Probable  price,  $2.25. 

Note:  Orders  received  before  December  20  will 
be  filled  at  on  advance  order  price  of  $2.00. 

RUSSELL   SAGE   FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d   Street  New   York,   N.   Y. 


NEW  EDITION  —  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 

THE  NEW  SOCIAL  WORKER'S  DICTIONARY 

Erie  F.  Young,  Ph.D.,  General  Editor 

Simple,  usable  definitions  of  several  thousand  technical  terms  from  social  work,  psychiatry, 
medicine,  law,  social  and  biological  sciences  and  folk  language  expressions. 
A  companion  volume  to  THE  CASE  WORKER'S  DESK  MANUAL. 

Cloth,  $1.00  Postpaid. 
SOCIAL  WORK  TECHNIQUE 


3474  University  Avenue 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


1937  of  57  deaths  from  tuberculosis  per 
100,000  population.  The  tremendous  ex- 
pansion from  one  organized  health  center 
in  1933  to  twenty  in  1937  marks  an  im- 
portant development  in  public  health  ad- 
ministration and  health  education  in  New 
York  City. 

As  Dr.  Rice  points  out,  the  depart- 
ment's policy  is  threefold:  carrying  on 
everyday  tasks;  emphasizing  those  activi- 
ties which  yield  the  greatest  return  on 
the  investment;  and  planning  of  a  future 
program  using  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  present  as  a  basis.  Among  the  impor- 
tant steps  ahead  are  the  building  up  of 
quality  of  service  in  the  department;  in- 
tensification of  the  attack  on  pneumonia 
(6500  New  Yorkers  die  each  year  from 
this  disease) ;  a  war  against  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea;  an  aggressive  anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign;  improved  school  health 
services. 

One  cent  out  of  every  New  York  tax 
dollar  is  used  by  the  Health  Department, 
the  1937  budget  of  which  amounted  to 
$4,725,817  exclusive  of  the  capital  outlay 
budget  of  $2,466,500.  As  of  January  1, 
1937,  there  were  2567  employes  in  the 
department.  During  1937  the  WPA  spent 
$4,771,454  on  service  projects  including 
mosquito  control,  elimination  of  noxious 
weeds,  health  department  records,  carto- 
graphic studies,  and  clinic  and  health 
services. 

The  story  of  how  this  money  was 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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spent  and  what  its  expenditures  achieved 
is  told  in  four  main  sections  of  the  report. 
A  handful  of  facts  illustrate  the  variety 
and  magnitude  of  public  health  work  in 
New  York  City.  In  1937:  five  new  cases 
of  leprosy;  25,530  animal  bites  reported; 
42  summer  camps  inspected  and  licensed ; 
70,000  catch-basins  treated  with  larvi- 
cide;  297  massage  operators  examined 
and  licensed;  1,062,497  cans  of  milk  in- 
spected; and  101,988  births  and  77,465 
deaths  certified.  "Health  for  7,500,000 
People"  is  truly  a  thrilling  report. 

M.  A.  POND 

Instructor   in   Public   Health 
School  of  Medicine,  'Yale  University 


Social   Aspects   of  Nursing 

NURSING  IN  SICKNESS  AND  IN  HEALTH: 
THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  NURSING,  by  Harriet 
Frost.  Macmillan.  217  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

tj^AGERLY  awaited  by  instructors  in 
schools  of  nursing,  public  health 
nurses,  and  students,  this  book  presents 
in  simple  graphic  form  the  way  in  which 
the  basic  curriculum  in  the  school  of 
nursing  may  be  enriched  to  include  some 
of  the  social  and  public  health  aspects  of 
nursing.  Starting  with  the  student  nurse 
herself  and  her  own  health,  it  carries 
over  into  the  ward,  clinic,  and  outpatient 
services,  with  suggestions  for  observation 
and  supervised  practice  for  students  in 
community  health  agencies.  Several  case 


histories  illustrate  how  the  student  may 
be  led  to  see  her  patient  as  a  member  of 
his  family  and  the  community.  Charts 
help  to  make  the  relationship  clear. 

Student  nurses  who  are  given  the  back- 
ground of  information  described  by  Miss 
Frost  will  be  in  a  superior  position  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  the  field  of  public  health  nursing 
after  graduation  from  their  schools. 
Whatever  field  of  nursing  they  enter  they 
always  will  have  a  helpful  conception 
of  family  situations  and  community  re- 
sources which  will  serve  them  well. 

Public  health  nurses,  especially  those 
working  with  undergraduate  students, 
will  find  the  book  rich  in  teaching  mate- 
rial, in  suggestions  for  correlations  with 
hospital  practices,  and  in  suggested  ways 
to  make  use  of  the  contributions  of  both 
medical  social  workers  and  social  work- 
ers in  handling  sickness  situations. 

DOROTHY  DEMING 
National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing 

What's  Wrong  With  This  Picture? 

PENSIONS  OR  PENURY?  by  Sheridan 
Downey.  Harper.  113  pp.  Price  $'1  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

".  .  .  every  wage  earner  will  make  a 
minimum  of  $2000  or  $3000  annually; 
families  with  two  or  more  wage  earners 
will  receive  considerably  more.  No  men 
on  bread  lines,  no  children  starving  on 
home  relief,  no  farmers  destroying  crops. 
Eolith  w-ill  have  its  opportunity — and  its 
jobs,  once  more.  The  senior  citizens 
will  enjoy  a  well-earned  and  safe  re- 
tirement. .  .  .  To  our  children  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  not  only  all  the  nourish- 
ment they  now  lack,  but  all  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  they  desire.  Child 
labor  will  vanish;  the  six-hour  day  will 
be  the  rule;  our  slums  will  disappear. 
Longer  vacations  for  all  will  become 
general.  Travel  will  increase.  .  .  ." 

~\\T  HAT  social  worker,  or  any  other 
citizen  for  that  matter,  will  want 
to  quarrel  with  any  plan  promising  such 
a  magnificent  Utopia?  And  who  dares 
say  that  the  objectives  are  beyond  reach 
in  this  resourceful  country  if  we  but  ap- 
ply some  part  of  the  intelligence  to  their 
achievement  that  other  nations  concen- 
trate upon  the  science  of  destruction? 

This  brief  easily  read  book  is  an  ex- 
tremely simplified  and  persuasive  analysis 
of  our  present  economic  difficulties  cou- 
pled with  dire  prophecies  of  what  will 
happen  to  the  country  if  we  continue  on 
our  present  course.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  adopt,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  alter- 
native course  proposed  in  the  Townsend 
or  some  plan  essentially  like  it,  including 
transaction  taxes  and  surtaxes,  we  can 
achieve  a  well  balanced  economy  with 
happiness  for  all. 

This  brief  review  cannot  even  outline 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  arguments  set 


forth  in  this  volume  or  list  the  objections 
of  the  orthodox  economists  to  the  Town- 
send,  EPIC  Mr  "ham  and  egg"  plans. 
Nor  is  this  necessary  because  their  ob- 
jections are  constantly  set  forth  in  the 
"orthodox  press."  Senator  Downey  nat- 
urally shows  little  respect  for  the  views 
of  the  traditional  economists,  since  they 
seem  unable  to  offer  alternative  plans 
which  promise  any  real  solution  to  our 
difficulties. 

It  would  have  been  exceedingly  inter- 
esting if  the  author  had  explained  some 
of  the  more  controversial  aspects  of  his 
proposals  in  more  detail.  How,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  surtax  to  operate  so  that 
a  balance  is  maintained  between  the 
funds  needed  for  consumption  and  those 
needed  for  investment;  how  can  we  be 
certain  that  the  sums  proposed  for  our 
"senior  citizens"  will  be  just  the  amount 
needed  to  prevent  "stagnant"  savings 
from  upsetting  the  economic  applecart? 
How  is  the  transactions  tax  to  be  kept 
from  handicapping  business,  since  admit- 
tedly our  relatively  simple  sales  taxes  do 
just  that?  It  would  also  be  interesting 
to  know  why  the  same  distribution  of 
funds  should  not  be  made  to  all  persons 
in  need  on  the  same  scale  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  them  to  the  aged.  If  the 
funds  so  distributed  are  to  be  raised  by 
transaction  and  surtaxes  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  stagnant  savings  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  are  responsible  for 
depressions,  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  aged  to  secure 
the  promised  economic  benefits.  Essen- 
tially the  government's  work  and  relief 
programs  are  operating  according  to  this 
spending  theory  (whether  intentionally  or 
not)  and  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  these 
programs  into  line  with  the  theories  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Downey  would  be  for 
the  government  to  raise  its  relief  funds 
out  of  transaction  and  surtaxes,  instead 
of  borrowing,  and  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  individual  benefits.  One  must  also 
question  whether  the  proposed  monetary 
commission  could  stop  at  anything  short 
of  total  economic  planning  once  it  became 
involved  in  the  question  of  determining 
the  investment  needs  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  merits 
of  Senator  Downey's  proposals  for  end- 
ing the  present  period  of  distress  and  of 
preventing  future  ones,  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  are  men  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  with  his  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  social  conditions  who  are  searching 
for  solutions.  Although  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  revolutionize  our  traditional 
thinking  with  regard  to  spending  and  sav- 
ing if  we  were  to  adopt  the  economic 
panaceas  proposed,  certainly  tradition  is 
not  to  be  clung  to  merely  for  its  own 
sake  in  the  face  of  disaster.  The  book  is 
worth  reading  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  challenges  orthodox  thinking 
which  has  failed  so  far  to  suggest  any 
plausible  way  of  getting  us  out  of  the 
present  depression  and  keeping  us  out  of 


subsequent  ones  in  the  years  to  come. 
There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  Senator 
Downey's  objectives  or  with  his  conclu- 
sions that  present  benefits  paid  to  the 
aged  and  to  others  in  need  are  woefully 
inadequate  and  that  the  solution  of 
our  economic  difficulties  requires  national 
planning  and  action.  ERNEST  F.  WITTE 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Boyhood  Can't  Wait 

THE  BOYS'  CLUB,  by  R.  K.  Atkinson.  Fore- 
word by  George  E.  Vincent.  Association  Press. 
186  pp.  Price  $1.7S  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

IJERE  is  a  book  that  makes  good  read- 
ing for  anyone  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  boys.  It  should  be  on  the  shelf  of 
every  professional  social  worker,  for  it 
deals  with  the  leisure  time  needs  of  boys 
from  the  poorest  social  and  economic 
levels,  and  describes  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  a  movement  seeking  to  meet 
these  needs. 

No  propagandist,  the  author  paints  a 
clear-cut  picture  of  Boys'  Clubs  in  colors 
that  reflect  his  honest  enthusiasm  for 
the  organization.  R.  K.  Atkinson  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Widely  recognized  in 
the  field  of  education,  he  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  educational  director  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and  later  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Boys'  Club  of  New 
York. 

Boys'  Club  workers  will  find  this  book 
a  rich  and  reliable  source  of  information 
regarding  the  best  practices  in  dealing 
with  membership,  leadership,  staff,  disci- 
pline, group  clubs,  program  procedure, 
and  so  forth.  Moreover,  in  his  writing, 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  hit  upon  a  happy  style 
of  dealing  with  theory  and  practice  in 
terms  of  what  is  actually  being  done  by 
Boys'  Clubs,  so  that  the  book  will  be 
enjoyed  alike  by  layman  and  profes- 
sional worker. 

The  book  deals  briefly  with  the  Boys 
Club  program  in  relation  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  in  the  closing  chapter  takes 
a  look  into  the  future.  It  points  out  that 
Boys'  Clubs,  though  members  of  a  na- 
tional organization,  have  retained  their 
local  autonomy,  and  are,  therefore,  able 
to  accept  new  ideas  for  adjusting  pro- 
grams to  meet  changes  in  conditions  and 
needs. 

Says  the  author:  "The  trend  toward 
the  financing  of  organizations  like  the 
Boys'  Club  by  taxation  is  unmistakable. 
Recreational  work  at  public  expense  has 
achieved  public  acceptance  and  support 
more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  sort 
of  welfare  service,  and  if  all  educators 
and  city  planners  should  come  to  regard 
the  right  use  of  leisure  time  as  of  the 
same  importance  as  formal  education, 
work,  traffic,  and  business,  then  those 
who  are  now  promoting  and  supporting 
Boys'  Clubs  would  gladly  move  on  to 
some  other  pioneering  work,  but  boyhood 
does  not  wait.  . 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER  WANTED 


Experienced,  mature  case  worker  for  children's 
institution,  Protestant,  with  high  moral  and 
religious  ideals.  7621  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7S78  Survey. 

House  mother  children's  institution,  by  German 
woman,  38,  trained  orthopoedics,  home- 
making  ;  settlement  experience  children's  ac- 
tivities. Has  car,  licensed  driver.  7611  Survey. 

Trained  and  experienced  executive  in  field  of 
Settlement,  Community  Center,  Y.W.H.A.,  Social 
Service  Bureau,  and  Jewish  Federation  work  in 
the  East.  West  and  South,  is  open  for  posi- 
tion. Changes  made  to  broaden  horizon  of 
social  work.  Capable  of  doing  pioneer  work. 
No  question  of  location.  7603  Survey. 

Educated  young  woman,  speaks  foreign  lan- 
guages, proficient  in  all  sports,  wishes  posi- 
tion (in  New  York)  as  governess,  companion 
or  Hungarian-German-Roumanian  stenogra- 
pher. Willing  to  stay  in  nights  with  children. 
7610  Survey. 

Social  Worker,  Jewess,  aged  32.  12  years  ex- 
perience, 7  years  with  Public  Agencies  as 
Head  Interviewer,  Field  Worker  and  Super- 
visor. Worked  with  children  in  Institutions, 
Camps,  and  Settlements.  Camp  Director  and 
Dietitian.  Supervised  Research  project  and 
familiar  with  statistics.  7619  Survey. 

Experienced  Executive  Director  of  Public 
Assistance  Agency  in  large  Pennsylvania 
county  seeks  placement  in  welfare  work  in 
challenging  rural  or  industrial  area.  7618 
Survey. 

College  woman.  Executive,  experience  in  set- 
tlement, family  and  handicapped  work,  wishes 
position  working  with  Negroes,  preferably  in 
a  settlement  house.  7620  Survey. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Beautiful  assorted  Christmas  Greeting  Cards 
with  Envelopes,  fifty  for  $1.50.  America's  fin- 
est Quality  $4.85.  Your  name  printed  on  all 
cards.  Scripture  Text  assortment  with  your 
name  and  your  Pet  Scripture  Verse  of  20 
words  or  any  other  20  word  Christmas  mes- 
sage, $4. 
Nichols  and  Company,  Rockmart,  Georgia. 


PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Grocerief 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street* 
New  York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our  confidential  system    (hiding  your  identity) 
works     for     you ;     serves     to     increase     your 
salary ;    promotes     you     for    high-salaried    ex- 
ecutive   positions    at    moderate    cost ;    if    you 
have  earned  $2,500  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for  valuable   information.    No.   43   Executive's 
Promotion   Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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BINDER  $1.§2 

This  deep  train,  royal  red,  fold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonlhly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 
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".  .  .  so  for  the  present,  at  least,  those 
who  believe  in  Boys'  Clubs  will  continue 
their  efforts  in  the  poorest  sections  of 
our  cities — they  will  try  not  to  attempt 
the  solution  of  their  grandchildren's  prob- 
lems at  the  expense  of  the  children  of 
this  generation  who  need  their  help  so 
much  now."  PAUL  A.  SAMSON 

Superintendent 

Springfield,  Mass.  Boys'  Clubs,  Inc. 

How  It  Is  Done,  and  Why 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICITY,  by  James  L. 
McCamy.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  275 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

CTIRRING  together  a  lot  of  careful 
research  relating  to  the  size  and 
functions  of  federal  publicity  bureaus 
and  adding  a  liberal  cupful  of  generally 
favorable  opinion,  Mr.  McCamy  has 
turned  out  an  interesting  concoction  con- 
cerned with  the  way  Washington  pub- 
licity is  handled — and  why.  A  timely 
and  serious  book,  there  is  something  in 
it  for  students  of  government  adminis- 
tration, for  administrators  themselves, 
for  laymen  interested  in  a  little-under- 
stood side  of  federal  affairs  and  for  pub- 


licists. Whether  all  of  the  book  will 
appeal  to  all  of  those  readers  is  another 
question. 

Although  often  otherwise  labeled, 
publicity  bureaus  exist  in  virtually  all 
major  governmental  departments.  Mr. 
McCamy  checked  up  on  them  through 
written  questionnaires,  personal  inter- 
views and  collateral  reading.  He  sur- 
veyed the  scope  of  these  bureaus  and 
their  importance  as  efficient  tools  for 
officials  and  for  the  process  of  American 
democratic  government.  He  studied  the 
way  they  handle  relations  with  news- 
papers, radio,  motion  pictures  and  other 
informational  channels  and  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  their  material  reaches 
the  public.  He  uncovered  grievances 
and  found  defenses. 

Mr.  McCamy  does  not  present  clearly 
detailed  reports  of  the  make-up  and 
activities  of  individual  publicity  bureaus; 
rather,  he  blends  his  findings,  occasion- 
ally highlighting  them  with  specific 
points  about  the  Social  Security  Board, 
the  WPA,  Farm  Security  Administration 
or  other  bureaus.  Nor  does  he  detach 
personal  appraisals  or  suggested  im- 
provements from  his  discussion.  The  ef- 
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feet   is   an   overtone   of   "how   to   do   it" 
rather  than  "how  it  is  done." 

In  case  you  wondered  about  it,  gov- 
ernment publicity  bureaus  and  publicity 
agents  are  far  from  New  Deal  inven- 
tions. They  long  preceded  the  Roose- 
velt era.  While  the  New  Deal  greatly 
increased  and  expanded  publicity  ser- 
vices, it  also,  as  Mr.  McCamy  points 
out,  improved  the  general  level  of  gov- 
ernment publicity  workers  by  employing 
trained  and  experienced  men  and  women. 
What  is  more,  Mr.  McCamy  convinc- 
ingly challenges  "all  the  alarms  over  'a 
New  Deal  propaganda  machine'  or  'gov- 
ernment by  propaganda'  "  as  "ridicu- 
lous." In  all,  this  is  an  informative  and 
interesting  book.  HAROLD  P.  LEVY 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York 


Two  Different  Things 

SCIENTIFIC  SOCIAL  SURVEYS  AND  RE 
SEARCH,  by  Pauline  V.  Young,  with  chap- 
ters by  Calvin  F.  Schmid.  Prentice-Hall.  619  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T~*HE  title  of  this  book  juxtaposes  the 
•*•  terms    social    survey    and    social    re- 
search   to    decry    popular    usage    of    the 
latter   term    in   the   generic   sense.     The 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


National   Red   Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 

LEAGUE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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organization 
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Social  Agencies? 
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thirty  cents 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— IB  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B,  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATIpN— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director;  180  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


author  would  prefer  that  it  be  used  in 
a  specific  sense,  to  describe  that  type  of 
social  study  which  attempts  to  arrive  at 
generalizations  or  social  laws,  just  as 
the  term  social  survey  specifically  de- 
scribes the  type  of  study  which  attempts 
to  arrive  at  specific  answers  to  specific 
questions. 

The  text  shows  definite,  though  not 
altogether  sustained  or  successful  efforts 
to  particularize  and  differentiate  the  two 
types  of  studies.  Thus  the  chapters  on 
the  methods  of  collecting  and  analyzing 
social  data,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  book,  are  rather  general  in  treat- 
ment. They  would  be  serviceable  in 
any  type  of  social  study.  In  addition, 
they  are  exceptionally  well  written,  both 
clear  and  thorough  in  descriptions  of 
how-to-do-it. 

Mrs.  Young  gives  us  also  a  high- 
lighted account  of  the  development  of 
social  studies  and  a  discussion  of  their 
content  and  basic  assumptions,  with  ex- 
planations of  such  sociological  concepts 
as  culture  group,  social  institution,  com- 
munity, social  disorganization  and  social 
control.  This  part  of  the  book  is  better 
suited  to  sociology  students  than  to  stu- 
dents of  social  work.  The  bibliography 
lists  over  700  references,  but  is  deficient 
in  social  work  material. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  probably  as  satis- 
factory a  text  on  the  scientific  use  of  re- 
search methods  in  social  studies  as  has 
come  along.  IRVING  WEISSMAN 

Social  Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis 


sented  before  a  library  institute  held  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  last  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Graduate  Library 
School,  with  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  assisting.  Experts  in  public 
as  well  as  library  administration  discuss 
such  fundamental  matters  as  planning, 
organization,  direction,  coordination, 
financial  administration  and  reporting. 

Some  general  principles  of  adminis- 
trative organization  applicable  to  any 
large  institution  are  discussed  by  Floyd 
W.  Reeves,  professor  of  administration 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  "The  Place 
of  Organization  in  Institutional  Develop- 
ment" by  Marshall  Z.  Dimock,  associate 
professor  of  public  administration  at  the 
university,  and  "Public  Relations  in  Pub- 
lic Administration"  by  James  L. 
McCamy,  of  the  social  studies  faculty 
of  Bennington  College,  are  other  chap- 
ters well  worth  reading  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  any  social  or  civic  institution. 

A  reading  list  compiled  by  each  con- 
tributor for  his  subject  includes  many 
references  to  books  and  articles  of  wide 
application  outside  the  library  field. 

BEATRICE  SAWYER  ROSSELL 
American  Library  Association 

Difficult  Children 

THE     CLINICAL     TREATMENT  OF     THE 

PROBLEM      CHILD,     by     Carl  R.     Rogers. 

Houghtun,    Mifflin.    393    pp.    Price  $3    postpaid 
by   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 


Public  Libraries 

CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  LIBRARY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, edited  by  Carlten  B.  Joeckel. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  392  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ip VERY  city  official  concerned  with  li- 
brary administration  as  well  as  every 
public  library  administrator  and  trustee 
should  have  this  collection  of  papers  pre- 


'  I AHIS  is  a  simple  textbook  for  the 
various  professional  groups  trying  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  children.  Par- 
ticularly useful  is  Dr.  Rogers'  exposition 
of  the  component-factor  method  of  diag- 
nosis which  involves  a  consideration  of 
heredity,  the  family,  economics,  cultural 
and  social  factors,  education,  training, 
and  other  elements  entering  into  human 
activity. 

The    second    and    third    parts    of    the 
book  deal  with  the  change  and  the  modi- 
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(ication  of  environment  as  therapeutic- 
procedures,  and  include  a  discussion  of 
foster  homes,  institutional  placements, 
alteration  of  parental  attitudes,  the  utili- 
zation of  schools  and  clubs.  The  fourth 
section  is  concerned  with  various  tech- 
niques dealing  with  the  individual,  such 
as  educative  and  expressive  therapies, 
and  the  deeper  psychoanalytic  procedures. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

liKTTlNG  READY  TO  BE  A  FATHER,  by 
Hazel  Corbin.  Macmillan.  48  pp.  Price  $1.25 
I"  -tpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DEDICATED  to  "The  men  who  attended 
the  first  class  for  expectant  fathers  at 
the  Maternity  Center  Association,"  Miss 
Corbin's  little  book,  delightfully  illus- 
trated, tells  the  story  of  "George"  and 
how  he  earned  the  degree  P.P.  (Pre- 
pared Papa).  The  book  is  full  of  good 
"takeable"  advice  imparted  with  wisdom 
and  humor.  It  would  be  useful  for  any 
group  starting  a  class  for  prospective 
fathers  and  is  an  ideal  gift  for  young 
"expectings." 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  INDIA,  Edited  by  Sir 
Kdward  Blunt.  British  Library  of  Information, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  446  pp.  Price 
$2.90  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Six  British  administrators  and  the  edi- 
tor give  here  a  picture  of  the  vastness 
and  variety  of  the  land  they  have  served. 
The  book  covers  a  wider  field  than  its 
title  indicates,  including  chapters  on  pop- 
ulation distribution,  caste,  agriculture, 
industrial  labor,  health  and  education. 
There  is  also  a  discussion  of  coopera- 
tives and  local  government  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  probable  direction  which 
future  improvements  may  take.  While 
written  primarily  for  probationers  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  the  book  would 
be  of  interest  to  any  student  of  Indian 
social  life. 
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Reasons  for  leaving  previous  position: 

Wife  had  a  baby. 

Resignation  asked  for  and  accepted. 

Inability  due  to  being  left  handed. 

Frankly,  no  logical  reason. 

Sheriffed. 

Was  put  off  because  I  couldn't  do  the  work. 

Entrenchment. 

Business  wore  out. 

To  escape  the  intentions  of  the  salesmen. 

Statement    of    experience    bearing    on    the 
work  of  visitors: 

As  a  short  order  cook  in  a  diner  I  learned 
to  make  instantaneous  decisions. 

Worked  for  a  doctor.  Annual  salary:  none. 
Love. 

Ushering  in  a  theater  obviously  afforded 
experience  in  directing  and  guiding  people. 

Instructor  in  horseback  riding  for  two  years 
on  and  off. 

I  have  made  it  a  sort  of  hobby  to  under- 
stand human  nature  and  have  attended  court 
trials  to  be  able  to  determine  when  some- 
one is  lying  and  so  I  am  so  keen  in  that  re- 
spect that  I  am  very  seldom  wrong. 

What  I  lack  in  age  I  have  gained  in  ex- 
perience as  a  painter's  helper  and  experience 
is  the  best  teacher. 


So  They  Said 


in  Pennsylvania  in  their  applications  to 
take  the  civil  service  examination  (no 
qualifying  education  or  experience  re- 
quired) for  positions  as  visitors  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance. 


I  sold  to  the  corner  grocer  the  world's 
shrewdest  buyer. 

I  look  Italian  so  the  Italian  people  have 
confidence  in  me.  I  speak  Jewish  so  the  Jew- 
ish people  have  confidence  in  me.  I  have  a 
kind  heart  so  everybody  has  confidence  in  me. 

As  steward  I  fed  500  members  of  the  club 
and  sympathized  when  they  felt  hurt. 

I  have  been  late  only  once. 

I  speak  Pennsylvania  Dutch  if  you  call  it 
a  language. 

I  assure  you  I  would  take  care  of  every 
penny  spent  as  well  as  having  bowels  of 
mercy  for  the  down  and  out. 

I  have  been  driving  for  nearly  twelve 
years  without  accidents,  tags,  etc. 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  my  nitch  in 
the  grand  manly  movement  you  are  so  ably 
and  so  manly  sponsoring. 


I  am  a  substitute  sales  clerk  and  it  isn't 
surprising  that  I  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
job  expected  of  me. 

By  seeing  a  person  I  can  mark  her  as  a 
wet  mop  user  or  a  colored  rayon  duster  ma- 
nipulator. 

I  have  the  ability  to  handle  people  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  masseur  in  a  Turkish  bath. 

I  am  a  substitute  farmer  in  chickens  and 
rabbits. 

My  work  as  a  newspaper  reporter  greatly 
qualifies  me  because  a  newspaper  reporter 
must  carefully  handle  people  to  attain  his 
object  and  he  must  have  keen  powers  of 
observation  to  observe  more  than  he  sees. 


Description   of  duties   of  visitor: 

One  has  to  be  accurate  and  neat  in  com- 
piling statistics  of  any  kind.  The  first  step  is 
to  place  the  exact  amount  of  hams  in  one 
certain  column  and  none  other.  Second  we 
had  to  add  the  number  of  hams  and  multi- 
ply it  by  the  rate  per  ham  and  put  it  in  a 
sub-total  column.  After  this  procedure  had 
been  given  to  each  ham  a  total  was  found 
which  had  to  be  checked  and  checked  again 
to  see  if  it  were  true. 

You  must  learn  to  smile  when  someone 
slams  the  door  in  your  face  and  insults  you 
just  as  pleasantly  as  when  speaking  to  a 
friend  or  a  pleasant  old  lady. 


New  Skills 

and  New  Jobs 


(See  page  367) 


This   emigre   has   started   a   filter   corporation   with 
15  employes,  to  produce  filtermass,  used  in  brewing 


Xew  York  Mirror  photos 


The  man  on  the  left  brought   with  him  to  this  country  a  400-year- 
old  German  cake  recipe.    He  employs  9  in  his  bakeshop,   100  agents 


Forced   to  abandon  his  novelty  manufacturing  business  in  Germany,  this  newcomer  established 
a  similar  shop  in  the  United  States  and  has  given  work  to  14  persons,   12  of  them  born  here 
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The  Merit  Amendment 

By  FRED  K.  HOEHLER 
Director,  American  Public  Welfare  Association 


THE  words  between  the  parentheses  are  gone!  As 
enacted,  the  Social  Security  Act  required  state  plans 
submitted  to  the  board  for  approval  to  include 
methods  of  administration  "(other  than  those  relating  to 
selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  personnel)". 
These  parenthetical  exceptions  created  a  continuing  prob- 
lem in  federal-state  relationships  and  undermined  efforts — 
state  and  federal — to  establish  and  maintain  social  security 
administration  throughout  the  country  on  a  high  profes- 
sional level,  free  from  the  inefficiencies  and  frustrations  of 
political  manipulation.  Difficulties  arose  in  appointing  per- 
sonnel because  of  varied  methods  and  the  lack  of  any  uni- 
form basis  for  selection.  The  whole  situation  indicated  the 
need  for  some  help  and  direction  from  the  federal  agency 
in  developing  sound  methods  of  personnel  administration. 
Now,  by  the  congressional  amendment  to  the  act  that 
removed  the  words  between  the  parentheses,  this  need  can 
be  met.  The  amendment  provides  "such  methods  of  admin- 
istration (including,  after  January  1,  1940,  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  .  .  .)  as  are  found  by  the 
board  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  plan."  Needless  to  say,  new  problems  will  be  created 
by  this  amendment,  even  though  it  is  an  answer  to  the  need 
which  federal  and  state  officials  felt  for  a  clear  statement 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  in  relation  to  personnel.  In  con- 
sidering its  responsibilities  under  the  amendment,  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  is  trying  to  avoid  arbitrary  relation- 
ships with  the  states  and  to  refrain  from  attempting  to 
superimpose  an  inflexible  pattern.  Both  federal  and  state 
officials  know  that  proper  and  efficient  administration  re- 
quires clear  definition  of  functions  and  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibilities, the  employment  of  the  most  competent  avail- 
able personnel,  and  the  development  of  individual  efficiency 
and  staff  morale. 

Recogniz-ing  that  federal  standards  must  be  realistic  in 
relation  to  what  is  possible  in  each  state,  the  board  recently 
invited  a  committee  of  seven  state  welfare  officials  from 
representative  geographical  areas  to  meet  in  Washington 
with  federal  officials  from  the  board  and  the  Children's 
Bureau.  The  state  officials,  selected  by  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  were  the  secretaries  of  the  associa- 
tion's seven  area  conferences  on  interstate  problems.  All 
were  familiar  with  administrative  difficulties  in  their  own 
and  in  neighboring  states. 


The  meeting  of  this  committee  with  the  federal  officials 
was  a  demonstration  of  a  democratic  approach  to  a  central 
problem  involving  all  three  areas  of  government — federal, 
state  and  local.  State  officials  were  free  to  speak  frankly 
about  the  contemplated  federal  plans  and  no  "weasel 
words"  came  from  either  side  in  discussing  the  principles 
or  the  details  involved.  The  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
basic  necessity  for  a  sound  state  merit  system  was  not  a 
pious  expression  of,  "I  am  for  virtue  and  agin'  sin."  As  one 
state  director  put  it:  "We  want  a  workable  merit  system 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  board  does.  Poor  personnel 
eventually  cracks  down  directly  on  our  necks."  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  avoid  too  much  pressure  in  states  where  it  may 
require  several  months  to  develop  a  constructive  personnel 
plan  with  detailed  rules  and  regulations. 

PERSONNEL  standards  developed  by  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board  have  been  based  on  the  experience  of  state 
agencies  already  operating  under  merit  systems.  Neverthe- 
less, limiting  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  in  some 
states  may  prevent  the  prompt  adoption  of  a  particular 
type  of  organization  or  administrative  structure.  Given 
time,  these  provisions  could  be  changed. 

Administrative  and  budgetary  tangles  present  more  prob- 
lems than  lack  of  legislative  authority  to  establish  state 
merit  systems.  The  question,  "How  much  would  this  new 
merit  system  cost  the  states?"  was  a  tough  nut  to  crack. 
The  nearest  the  group  of  officials  came  to  an  answer  was, 
"It  depends."  The  group,  however,  did  learn  from  some  of 
the  state  directors  that  failure  to  develop  sound  methods 
of  examination  costs  more  in  the  end  than  a  merit  system. 
Written  and  oral  examinations,  together  with  inquiry  into 
the  education  and  experience  of  candidates,  was  offered  as 
the  most  effective  examining  technique.  This  general  pat- 
tern was  viewed  as  flexible  because  the  emphasis  could  be 
varied  as  among  the  four  factors. 

The  federal  officials  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not  ex- 
pect full-blown  merit  systems  to  be  in  operation  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1940,  but  that  they  do  anticipate  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive system.  In  the  interests  of  economy  and  in  order 
to  achieve  an  integrated  and  effective  state  administration, 
the  board  looks  forward  to  the  gradual  development  of  a 
joint  state  system  for  public  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation  agencies.  This  means  that  all  the  personnel 
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in  programs  operating  under  the  Social  Security  Act — 
child  welfare,  public  assistance,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation— should,  if  possible,  come  under  a  single  system. 
The  state  administrators  pointed  out  that  in  states  where 
separate  state  agencies  administer  the  several  programs, 
complex  problems  of  inter-agency  relationships  would  arise. 
The  state  agencies  concerned  with  health,  education,  labor 
and  so  on,  have  their  own  systems.  Whether  the  systems 
are  sound  or  ineffective,  these  departments  probably  will 
resist  a  change,  even  though  it  means  a  cut  in  the  total 
cost  of  state  administration. 

IN  addition  to  problems  of  costs  and  of  legislation  and 
state  relationships,  is  the  problem  of  public  acceptance. 
As  one  of  the  state  administrators  put  it:  "We  not  only 
have  to  sell  our  governor,  our  key  legislators  and  other 
state  officials  but  we  must  remember  the  people  in  local 
communities  where  a  reaction  to  any  new  system  is  pro- 
nounced. Their  acceptance  will  be  determined  in  part  by 
the  extent  of  insecurity  felt  by  the  local  staff  and  by  the 
depth  of  their  understanding  of  what  constitutes  merit  se- 
lection of  personnel." 

The  staff  of  the  Social  Security  Board  had  anticipated 
some  of  these  difficulties  and  was  ready  to  listen  to  realistic 
suggestions  of  procedure.  The  committee  asked:  "How 
shall  we  handle  the  problem  of  incumbency?"  "What  about 
the  person  on  the  job  who  is  doing  creditable  work?"  The 
board  suggested,  and  most  of  the  state  administrative  offi- 
cials concurred,  the  technique  of  qualifying  tests  designed 
to  determine  whether  present  staff  meets  reasonable  min- 
imum requirements.  But,  the  question  was  asked,  "What  do 
we  do  if  they  do  not  meet  the  minimum  educational  and 
experience  qualifications?"  The  answer  came  from  state 
and  federal  officials  in  concert:  "Use  service  ratings  as  a 
substitute  for  those  qualifications.  If  their  service  rating 
qualifies  them  for  the  examination,  then  they  have  demon- 
strated some  capacity  for  their  jobs  and  should  pass  a 
written  examination  based  on  practical  program  operation. 
If  they  don't  pass,  they  should  not  be  in  the  agency." 

No  one  present  wanted  an  open  competitive  examination 
for  everyone  on  the  agency  staff.  This  method  fails  to  rec- 
ognize merit  systems,  formal  and  informal,  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  years,  and  may  result  in  a  turnover  in  staff 
that  would  be  disastrous  to  the  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  wanted  "blanketing-in" — not  even  a  little  of 
it.  Both  state  and  federal  officials  at  the  meeting  favored  a 
specific  technique  for  handling  each  problem  of  personnel 
administration,  but  some  of  the  state  officials  hoped  that 
there  would  be  enough  flexibility  to  allow  for  state  initia- 
tive in  certain  areas.  Unassembled  examinations  or  the 
evaluation  of  material  submitted  by  candidates,  rather  than 
a  competitive  test,  were  suggested  as  an  economical  measure 
which  could  be  used  where  there  was  sufficient  specific 
professional  content  in  the  job.  However,  this  method  must 
be  used  sparingly,  especially  in  a  new  merit  system. 

The  group  considered  at  length  the  administrative  struc- 
ture which  might  be  adopted  in  the  several  states  to  achieve 
effective  merit  systems.  The  types  of  state  structure  which 
received  most  attention  were  those  which  might  be  classified 
as:  departmental  systems,  established  civil  service,  joint 
merit  systems.  Other  variations  were  also  reviewed  because 
combinations  of  these  types  exist  in  some  states. 

Departmental  merit  systems  gained  impetus  during  the 
period  when  state  agencies  were  developing  plans  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Social  Security  Board.  These  plans  for  selec- 
tion and  management  of  agency  personnel  offer  a  nucleus 


for  the  development  of  more  elaborate  and  detailed  merit 
systems  and  a  framework  for  building  the  standards  best 
suited  to  each  state  within  which  detailed  rules  and  regula- 
tions could  be  developed.  These  systems  frequently  are 
authorized  by  legislation  broad  enough  to  allow  flexibility 
in  the  examining  process  and  in  revising  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  experience  requires. 

The  expense  of  operating  separate  departmental  systems 
is  undoubtedly  greater  than  the  expense  of  the  joint  sys- 
tem or  of  using  an  existing  civil  service  agency.  One  ad- 
ministrator said  that  in  his  state  the  public  might  react 
unfavorably  toward  the  merit  principle  itself  if  a  depart- 
mental system  were  to  be  developed  independently  of  an- 
other department  or  of  an  existing  state  civil  service.  This 
issue  undoubtedly  will  be  raised  in  states  where  the  existing 
civil  service  law  and  agency  fall  short  of  acceptable  stand- 
ards and  where,  therefore,  independent  departmental  sys- 
tems are  contemplated. 

SOME  of  the  state  directors  at  the  conference  saw  dis- 
advantages in  joining  with  other  state  agencies  in  a 
personnel  recruitment  and  management  program,  "because 
the  other  agencies  are  in  on  the  ground  floor  and  already 
operating,  and  we  therefore  will  have  limited  control  over 
our  public  assistance  personnel" ;  or,  as  one  director  ob- 
served, "because  the  other  agency's  system  sometimes  has 
a  bad  name,  has  been  the  object  of  political  attack  or  justi- 
fiable public  criticism."  One  director  was  concerned  over 
salary  differentials  which  would  raise  in  the  staff  and  in  the 
public  mind  the  problem  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
This  observation  raised  the  question  of  federal  leadership 
in  matters  of  adequate  salaries  in  federally  aided  pro- 
grams. In  some  instances,  where  the  federal  programs  oper- 
ate in  the  local  community,  salaries  have  been  out  of  line 
even  with  a  rational  local  policy. 

Where  states  operate  departments  under  a  statewide  civil 
service  law,  the  question  arises  of  interdepartmental  rela- 
tionships with  the  civil  service  agency.  The  departmental 
and  joint  systems  would  then  need  a  "Merit  System  Coun- 
cil," or  some  similar  impartial  body.  As  proposed  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  critically  reviewed  by  the  state 
directors  at  the  meeting,  such  a  council  would  be  appointed 
by  the  administrative  agency  or  agencies  for  stated,  over- 
lapping terms,  no  council  member  to  be  employed  by  any 
of  the  state  agencies  affected.  It  would  be  responsible  for 
( 1 )  recommending  for  appointment  a  merit  system  super- 
visor who  would  administer  examinations;  (2)  develop- 
ing rules  and  regulations  of  the  merit  system;  (3)  review- 
ing classification  and  compensation  plans  developed  by 
administrative  agencies;  (4)  acting  as  an  appeal  board  on 
personnel  matters. 

Such  an  independent  agency,  it  was  held,  "would  be 
easier  to  sell  to  the  public  because  it  guarantees  impar- 
tiality, serves  the  administrative  agency  and  remains  free 
of  political  control."  It  also  was  said  that  a  council  of  this 
type  would  not  interfere  with  internal  agency  personnel 
administration,  though  many  in  the  group  pointed  to  diffi- 
culties in  defining  "internal." 

This  brief  review  of  a  two-day  session  only  highlights 
the  many  involved  problems  that  the  group  discussed. 
Everyone  who  attended  the  conference  felt  that  great 
strides  had  been  made  in  learning  what  civil  service  in- 
volves and  in  discovering  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  personnel  on  a  merit  basis  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds  and  will  be  accomplished,  not  by  waving  a  wand, 
but  by  careful  study  and  patient  building  on  experience. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Social  Work  and  the  Press 

By  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 

Washington   Office,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 


'«  £"^1  OCIAL  workers  are  not  popular,"  said  a  friend  of 

^^^  mine,  himself  a  social  worker  of  long  experience. 

^-/  "Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  us  favorably  depicted 
in  a  motion  picture?  Inevitably  we  are  shown  as  busy- 
bodies  remonstrating  about  something  or  other,  or  catching 
a  relief  family  spending  15  cents  for  the  movies." 

As  a  newspaperman  I  knew  how  he  felt.  Only  the  night 
before  I  had  sat  through  a  picture  that  showed  reporters  as 
little  more  than  drunken  bums.  Newspapermen,  like  social 
workers,  have  been  cast  in  a  type  which  is  fixed  in  the 
public  mind.  I  see  little  chance  to  break  the  stereotype, 
little  to  do  about  it  except  to  try  not  to  live  up  to  the  dis- 
torted picture. 

But  I  realize  that  while  it  matters  very  little  if  news- 
papermen are  misrepresented  in  the  public  mind,  it  does 
matter  if  social  workers  are  misrepresented.  Nobody  cares 
about  us  as  long  as  we  get  the  news  and  produce  good  copy. 
But  social  workers  are  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of 
the  public  for  the  support  which  their  activities  and  insti- 
tutions must  have,  and  since  the  public  does  not  differen- 
tiate very  clearly  between  the  work  and  the  worker,  forti- 
tude under  misrepresentation  is  not  enough. 

I  do  not  know  why  social  work  and  social  workers  are 
so  widely  misrepresented.  As  a  newspaperman  I  can  only 
suggest  a  few  things  which  occur  to  me  as  possible  reasons, 
a  few  things  that  might  be  done  to  correct  them. 

In  the  first  place  the  very  nature  of  the  work  invites 
criticism.  Social  workers  deal  with  people  who  have  en- 
countered personal  hardships;  they  make  decisions  that 
touch  intimately  the  whole  life  of  individuals  and  families. 
The  public  looks  on  and,  not  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances, is  apt  to  see  the  social  worker  as  meddling  in 
other  people's  affairs,  doing  too  much  prying  and  managing 
of  individuals.  It  wonders  why  you  can't  simply  give  the 
client  a  basket  of  groceries  and  consider  the  job  done.  It  is 
impatient  with  the  methods  of  social  work,  which  it  does 
not  understand,  and  takes  it  out  on  the  social  worker. 

The  growth  of  public  relief  agencies  in  recent  years  has 
brought  in  another  factor.  These  agencies  need  trained 
social  workers.  Yet  the  usual  politician  resents  a  job  on 
the  public  payroll  which  goes  to  such  a  worker  and  not 
to  one  of  his  political  henchmen.  I  know  that  federal  re- 
lief agencies  time  and  again  have  been  compelled  to  recog- 
nize political  demands  and  to  appoint  politically  spon- 
sored relief  workers  when,  if  they  had  been  free  to  do  so, 
they  would  have  selected  professionally  trained  people. 

As  to  the  press  I  should  say  that  on  the  whole,  with 
some  exceptions,  there  is  no  animosity  toward  social  work 
or  the  people  doing  it.  What  the  press  often  reflects  is  the 
critical  feeling  of  politicians  and  of  the  public.  As  a  rule  I 
think  newspaper  editors  and  newspaper  reporters  are  rea- 
sonably familiar  with  the  work  which  social  agencies  are 
doing  in  their  communities,  and  that  by  and  large  they  are 
sympathetically  inclined.  Certainly  those  agencies  which 
participate  in  community  chests  receive  each  year  much 
favorable  publicity  in  their  local  newspapers. 

Here  and  there  of  course  is  a  newspaper  that  is  frankly 
hostile  and  that  never  misses  a  chance  to  turn  both  its  heavy 


guns  and  its  snipers  on  social  workers  and  all  their  works. 
A  psychologist  probably  could  explain  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  this  hostility ;  I  doubt  if  it  would  yield  to 
ordinary  case  work.  If  no  basis  for  a  friendly  attitude  can 
be  established  there  seems  to  be  nothing  for  social  workers 
to  do  but  grin  and  bear  it,  comforting  themselves,  if  they 
can,  with  the  realization  that  100  percent  hostility  some- 
times defeats  its  own  purpose.  However,  in  one  large  city 
the  situation,  while  hopeless  in  respect  to  one  newspaper, 
is  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  other  two  have  an  open  edi- 
torial mind  and  are  responsive  to  all  community  activities 
that  are  demonstrated  as  being  in  the  public  interest. 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  many 
localities  not  enough  effort  is  made  to  keep  newspapers 
properly  informed  concerning  social  work  activities,  and 
sometimes,  where  the  effort  is  made,  it  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  might  be  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  on  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  press.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  writing 
copy  for  newspaper  publication.  As  a  working  newspaper- 
man I  would  say  that  is  a  complete  waste  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. Writing  copy  is  the  newspaper's  work.  It  insists 
upon  doing  it  for  itself  and  usually  does  it  much  better 
than  a  social  worker  could. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  social  workers  should  culti- 
vate good  working  personal  relations  with  reporters  and 
editors.  In  this  the  social  worker  can  learn  from  the  poli- 
tician. His  bread  and  butter,  like  social  work,  depends 
upon  public  approval.  He  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  thinking  how  he  may  win  that  public  approval,  and 
he  works  to  a  considerable  degree  through  the  press.  Per- 
haps the  busiest  man  in  the  United  States  is  President 
Roosevelt,  yet  through  crises  and  through  doldrums  he  gives 
unfailing  attention  to  his  semi-weekly  press  conferences. 
He  permits  nothing  to  interfere  with  them  and  he  gives 
the  reporters  as  much  time  as  they  require  for  their  ques- 
tions. In  fact  in  the  most  tense  periods  he  is  apt  to  be  even 
more  painstaking  in  'his  attention  to  the  press  because  he 
knows  how  vital  it  is  to  have  public  opinion  moving  in 
his  favor. 

THE  same  is  true  of  lesser  officials.  A  responsible  news- 
paperman with  questions  of  general  importance  has 
little  difficulty  in  clearing  with  a  Cabinet  officer  either 
directly  or  through  an  assistant.  That  is  true  too  with 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  with  state  and  local  poli- 
ticians. They  are  never  too  busy  to  explain  the  background 
of  a  situation  to  a  responsible  newspaperman.  They  know 
through  long  experience  that  they  can  trust  reporters  and 
editors,  and  that  it  is  better  to  give  a  full  picture  even 
though  part  of  what  they  say  is  confidential,  than  to  risk 
an  editorial  or  a  news  story  written  through  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  understanding. 

This  working  relationship  between  the  politician  and 
the  press  could  well  be  emulated  in  many  other  fields  of 
activity.  Business  would  have  been  much  better  off  long 
ago  had  it  adopted  a  similar  policy.  Businesses  alert  enough 
to  do  so  have  found  it  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The 
medical  profession  has  been  negligent  in  this  regard.  Every 
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working  newspaper  reporter  has  his  own  personal  stories 
to  tell  about  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation from  hospitals — information  which  the  patient 
usually  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  given  out. 
Here  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  reporters  are  prying  into 
private  affairs  which  are  none  of  their  business.  Yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  reporter  in  most  cases  is  seeking  simply 
the  details  which  friends  of  patients  are  anxious  to  learn 
about,  and  which  he  finally  obtains  by  word  of  mouth 
correctly  or  otherwise — often  otherwise. 

Another  lesson  from  the  politician.  Social  workers  want 
a  good  press  and  favorable  public  opinion.  Then  why  not 
seek  the  advice  of  editors  and  reporters?  Their  lives  are 
spent  in  studying  and  understanding  public  reaction. 
They're  much  more  sensitive  to  subtle  effects  than  the 
average  person  possibly  can  be.  The  majority  of  successful 
politicians  get  as  much  out  of  newspapermen  as  news- 
papermen get  out  of  them.  Practically  every  politician 
has  his  friends  among  newspapermen  and  editors  upon 
whom  he  tries  out  ideas  and  gets  their  reaction.  He  lets 
them  punch  holes  in  his  case,  and  gathers  from  them  advice 
as  to  timing,  always  of  great  importance.  In  fact  one  of  the 
pitfalls  in  our  business  is  the  constant  temptation  of  a  news- 
paperman to  "go  statesman."  After  a  reporter  or  editor  is 
asked  a  few  times  for  advice,  he  begins  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  statesman,  and  if  'he  doesn't  watch  out  that  is  the  end 
of  a  good  newspaperman. 

This  little  shop  talk  about  the  political  reporters  is 
put  in  with  the  idea  that  it  may  encourage  social  workers 
to  view  the  newspaperman  not  as  a  burglar  but  as  an  intel- 
ligent gentleman  with  his  job  to  do,  who  prefers  to  work 
with  rather  than  against  people.  Consider  him  and  deal 
with  him  as  you  would  deal  with  any  responsible  business 
man  or  professional  man  in  your  community. 

NOW  about  publicity  or  press  relations  employes — call 
them  what  you  like.  In  newspaper  offices  they're  press 
agents.  Only  a  very  large  organization  has  need  of  a  spe- 
cial publicity  man.  The  smaller  social  agency  is  better  off 
without  one.  If  an  agency  is  so  large  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  general  clearing  house  for  the  press — and  I  think 
this  is  true  only  in  the  larger  metropolitan  centers — do 
not  think  that  the  problem  of  press  relations  is  solved  by 
hiring  a  press  agent.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  only  begun. 
A  press  agent  not  properly  used  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 
He  will  succeed  only  in  irritating  the  press. 

If  a  press  agent  is  on  the  staff  he  must  not  be  treated  as 
an  outsider.  He  must  be  as  intimately  associated  with  the 
whole  operation  of  the  agency  as  anyone  in  the  set-up.  In 
fact,  he  must  be  almost  an  alter-ego  for  the  top  executive. 
His  relations  with  the  top  executive  and  with  other  key 
people  in  the  organization  must  be  so  intimate  and  so  thor- 
oughly informed  that  when  a  reporter  or  editor  talks  with 
him  he  knows  that  he  is  talking  with  an  authoritative 
spokesman  and  not  with  a  buffer.  He  must  have  the  run 
of  the  -place  and  there  must  be  no  holding  out  on  him. 
He  must  know  the  facts  even  of  matters  which  it  may 
seem  unwise  to  make  public.  If  he  is  a  good  press  agent 
and  is  properly  treated  he  will  know  perhaps  better  than 
anyone  else  what  should  and  should  not  be  made  public. 
That  is  one  reason  he  was  hired.  If  he  is  a  good  press  agent 
you  don't  need  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  job.  If  you 
cannot  find  a  man  that  you  can  trust  with  such  respon- 
sibility or  such  inside  knowledge  of  the  organization,  then 
it  is  better  not  to  have  anyone. 

But  since  relatively  few  social  agencies  can  afford  a  pub- 


licity man,  let's  forget  about  him  and  go  back  to  the 
matter  of  cultivating  good  working  relations  with  the 
local  press.  In  most  communities  this  does  not  involve  many 
contacts — the  editor  of  each  paper  and  the  reporter  who 
covers  the  agency;  two,  four,  possibly  six  people  at  most. 
Let  this  group  constitute  your  publicity  council.  These  men 
are  interested  in  community  affairs.  Deal  with  them  on  that 
assumption. 

The  top  executive  must  be  the  contact  man.  He  is  the 
one  who  speaks  with  authority,  the  man  the  reporters 
want  to  talk  to  first  of  all.  I  know  all  social  workers  are 
very  busy.  So  is  everybody  else,  even  newspapermen.  But 
never  be  too  busy  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with  a  reporter 
when  he  wants  to  see  you.  You  can  make  no  better  use  of 
your  time.  If  you  do  not  have  at  hand  the  detailed  infor- 
mation he  wants,  call  the  person  who  has  it.  Give  the 
reporter  access  to  firsthand  sources,  making  it  very  clear 
what  cannot  be  published  and  why.  Leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  confusion  on  that  point  and  99  percent  of  your 
trouble  will  be  eliminated. 

SOCIAL  workers  who  consider  themselves  trained  tech- 
nicians have  a  tendency  to  the  supercilious  atti- 
tude of  the  scientist  toward  anything  "popular."  It  is  per- 
haps natural  that  a  scientist,  busy  splitting  an  atom,  should 
be  impatient  with  those  of  us  who  have  practically  no 
speaking  acquaintance  with  atoms.  But  social  workers  are 
dealing  with  human  beings,  human  tragedies,  with  the  very 
stuff  of  life.  Let  them  be  technical  in  their  work,  but  not 
in  the  way  they  feel  and  talk  about  it.  I  never  have  liked 
the  terms  "cases"  and  "clients."  It  is  necessary  to  have 
such  handy  reference  terms,  but  it  would  help  if  social 
workers  did  not  use  them  so  much. 

So  when  a  reporter  conies  in  with  a  situation  that  is 
particularly  tragic — a  family  apparently  starving  in  a 
shack  down  by  the  river,  for  example — don't  go  professional 
and  scientific  on  him.  Here  is  a  case  bound  to  arouse  in- 
stant public  sympathy.  Usually  the  newspaper  will  turn 
to  one  of  the  social  agencies  before  reporting  it.  When  that 
happens  the  agency  is  put  to  its  real  test  so  far  as  public 
relations  are  concerned.  My  idea  is  that  the  social  agency 
should  leap  at  the  opportunity  and  take  the  'ball.  Don't 
waste  breath  telling  how  the  family  got  that  way  and  who 
is  to  blame,  but  do  something  about  it  and  do  it  fast.  If  you 
don't,  someone  else  will — the  newspaper  will  see  to  that — 
and  you'll  be  in  the  doghouse. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  considerations  about  an  in- 
cident of  this  kind.  Yet  the  real  business  of  a  social  service 
agency  is  to  help  people  in  trouble  and  when  you  have  an 
incident  which  arouses  public  sympathy  you  should  thank 
God  for  it,  and  jump  at  the  chance  to  show  how  rapidly 
and  effectively  you  can  give  help  where  it  is  needed.  All 
the  disadvantages  that  a  trained  technician  sees  in  swift 
action  are  to  my  mind  cancelled  out  a  dozen  times  by  the 
awakening  of  public  interest. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  public  is  indifferent  much 
of  the  time.  It  is  clear  gain  when  some  spontaneous  event 
arouses  interest  and  sympathy,  a  gain  that  will  pay  divi- 
dends when  the  hat  goes  around  in  the  next  community 
chest  drive  or  the  budget  for  the  public  welfare  depart- 
ment goes  to  the  local  financial  officials.  Social  work  can- 
not be  aloof  and  high  hat  for  eleven  months  of  the  year 
and  expect  to  be  understood  and  supported  the  twelfth. 

This  article  is  drawn  in  part  from  Mr.  Clapper's  talk 
before  the  Indiana  State  Conference  on  Social  Work. 
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In  a  Strange  Land 

By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


SOME  Wellsian  chronicler,  centuries  hence,  may  see 
the  present  era  as  characterized  by  one  of  history's 
greatest  shiftings  of  population.  Many  today  believe 
that  the  exodus  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Czechs,  Poles  and 
Spaniards  from  their  homelands  is  only  the  start  of  a  move- 
ment which  may  not  end  for  generations.  The  beginnings 
were  in  1933  when  victims  of  racial  and  political  persecu- 
tion first  fled  from  Hitler's  regime.  Since  then  it  has  been 
accelerated  by  frank  expulsion.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  gone  out  from  Germany  alone.  Of  these  only  75,000 
at  most  have  reached  our  shores.  A  drop  from  the  torrent. 

But  75,000  people  can  be  a  drop  only  to  a  historian.  The 
contemporary  (of  democratic  persuasion)  can  distinguish 
an  individual  from  a  statistic  and  knows  that  each  one  of 
the  75,000  is  a  human  being  with  his  own  likes  and  dis- 
likes, hopes,  fears,  loves  and  despairs.  This  awareness  of 
the  individual,  characteristic  of  American  philosophy  and 
the  basis  of  American  social  work,  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  ignore  the  newcomers.  These  people  have  been  vio- 
lently uprooted  and  are  attempting  to  transplant  them- 
selves in  strange  soil.  What  are  their  problems?  How  can 
they  be  helped  to  face  them,  and  to  adjust  themselves  to  a 
new  way  of  life? 

Thus  far  the  refugee  problem  in  this  country  is  not  of 
large  proportions,  certainly  not  in  comparison  with  the  so- 
cial and  economic  problem  of  "one  third  of  a  nation."  Only 
in  the  last  year  has  the  immigration  quota  from  Germany 
and  Austria — 27,370 — been  filled.  The  quotas  for  other 
Central  European  countries  are  much  smaller  than  for  Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia's  is  2874  and  only  persons  with  Czech 
passports  can  come  in  under  it.  But  if  the  refugee  problem 
in  this  country  is  small  it  is  infinitely  complicated.  Its  com- 
plications lie  in  the  individual,  in  the  emotional  strain  in- 
herent in  his  recent  experience,  and  in  his  awareness  that 
he  is  not  wanted  and  often  is  resented  because  of  the  fear 
that  he  may  augment  the  domestic  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. These  complications  made  it  clear  from  the  first  that 
the  refugee  could  not  be  left  to  flounder  in  the  community 
no  matter  how  full  of  social  resources  it  might  be.  So,  be- 
cause necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  new  resources 
have  sprung  up  for  the  refugee,  some  of  which  he  invented 
himself  and  others  of  which  grew  from  the  conviction  of 
informed  social  workers  and  laymen  that  existing  resources 
would  not  do.  In  all  these  efforts  the  "individual  ap- 
proach" was  intensified  and  extended  so  that,  like  a  micro- 
scope, it  focused  attention  on  details.  What  might  have 
been  vague  concern  for  a  problem  was  thus  transformed 
into  sharp  concern  for  the  individual. 

Organizations  that  work  directly  and  effectively  with  and 
for  refugees  are  legion.  They  cannot  even  be  listed  in  this 
article  which  must  limit  itself  to  the  activities  of  certain 
committees  operating  on  a  national  scale.  There  are  four 
organizations  which  shoulder  a  great  proportion  of  the  ac- 
tual work  and  serve  as  a  means  through  which  a  number 
of  others,  large  and  small,  cooperate  for  greater  effective- 
ness. These  are:  the  National  Refugee  Service,  non-sectari- 
an in  scope  but  with  parts  of  its  program  dealing  mainly 
with  Jews ;  the  American  Committee  for  Christian  Refu- 
gees, a  Protestant  organization;  the  Committee  for  Catho- 


lic Refugees  from  Germany;  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quaker)  which  combines  its  non-sectarian 
relief  work  abroad  with  non-sectarian  services  for  refugees 
in  the  United  States. 

On  first  thought  this  division  by  faiths  of  organizations 
to  succor  those  escaped  from  racial  and  religious  persecution 
might  seem  paradoxical.  But  behind  the  seeming  paradox 
is  American  tradition  and  experience  in  support  of  "good 
works."  An  appeal  for  victims  of  persecution  of  one's  own 
faith  strikes  closer  than  an  appeal  for  mere  siblings  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  These  organizations  work  closely  to- 
gether with  frequent  consultations  to  plan  their  policies 
and  procedures.  Many  of  the  services  of  the  National  Refu- 
gee Service,  the  largest  and  most  widely  organized  of  the 
four,  are  available  to  clients  of  the  other  committees.  This 
is  true  now  of  the  vocational  training  and  cultural  pro- 
grams and  may  be  true,  later  on,  of  resettlement  projects. 

The  National  Refugee  Service,  the  Committee  for 
Christian  Refugees  and  the  Committee  for  Catholic  Refu- 
gees are  similar  in  their  organization  and  background.  All 
grew  out  of  the  gradual  awareness  of  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  refugee's  need.  The  National  Refugee  Service  (before 
its  reorganization  last  June  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Aid  to  Refugees  and  Emigrants  coming 
from  Germany)  was  formed  in  1934  to  bring  together  the 
work  of  about  thirty  organizations  then  proffering  some 
kind  of  service  to  refugees.  The  word  German  or  Germany 
was  omitted  in  the  new  name  and  was  dropped  from  the 
name  of  the  Christian  committee  when  it  became  apparent 
early  last  year  that  in  the  future  the  need  for  help  will  not 
be  confined  to  persons  of  German  origin. 

THE  problems  brought  by  those  who  have  managed  to 
escape  across  the  world  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which 
might  be  experienced  by  any  person  and  those  intrinsic  to 
the  refugee.  Many  refugees  do  not  require  any  help.  They 
have  their  own  resources  and  are  able  to  make  their  own 
adjustments.  Of  these  we  hear  only  of  those  who  are  fa- 
mous, such  as  Albert  Einstein  and  Thomas  Mann.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  other  emigres  who  find  their  life- 
long training  valueless  for  work  in  this  country,  who  are 
breaking  under  the  strain  of  years  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

A  description  of  the  set-up  of  the  National  Refugee 
Service  indicates  the  variety  of  problems  the  refugees  face. 
The  organization  is  divided  into  four  major  departments: 
migration,  employment,  relief  and  service,  resettlement. 
Each  has  associated  with  it  a  number  of  committees  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  activities  related  to  its  purpose.  Every 
refugee  who  comes  to  this  country  must  have  the  affidavit 
of  a  United  States  resident  that  he  will  not  become  a  pub- 
lic charge.  Besides  this  affidavit  he  must  have  a  passport 
properly  visaed  and  a  quota  number.  The  Service's  immi- 
gration department  is  concerned  with  these  pre-immigration 
problems  and  with  aid  to  refugees  in  transit.  The  employ- 
ment department,  in  finding  work  for  the  emigres,  avoids 
appeals  to  sympathy  which  might  displace  American  work- 
ers. This  means,  more  often  than  not,  occupational  guid- 
ance and  a  degree  of  retraining.  The  relief  and  service 
department  gives  financial  assistance  to  those  refugees 
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whose  affiants  have  been  unable  to  live  up  to  their  promises 
of  support,  and  also  offers  the  skilled  services  characteristic 
of  social  agencies  which  aid  in  personal  adjustments.  The 
resettlement  department  attempts  to  place  refugees  through- 
out the  country  so  that  they  will  not  all  be  bottled  up  in 
their  port  of  entry,  usually  New  York  City. 

It  is  to  resettlement  that  the  organization  attaches  its 
fondest  hopes  for  the  assimilation  of  the  refugee  into  Amer- 
ican life.  Here  personalized  "neighborliness"  comes  on  the 
scene.  Affiliated  with  the  National  Refugee  Service  are  413 
local  committees  in  medium-sized  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country.  Each  committee  usually  assigns  itself  a 
quota  of  refugees  each  month.  It  also  studies  the  commu- 
nity needs  so  that  the  newcomers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  community  life.  Thus  a 
committee  will  write :  "Our  town  needs  a  music  teacher — 
send  us  a  musician" ;  or  "We  need  a  rabbi  to  assist  in  our 
synagogue."  Accordingly  the  resettlement  department  scans 
its  lists  for  a  musician  and  a  rabbi  willing  to  go,  whose  per- 
sonality and  background  seem  adaptable  to  the  town  in 
question.  But  the  work  of  the  local  committee  does  not 
stop  there.  When  the  emigre  arrives  he  is  "taken  into  the 
fold,"  helped  to  find  a  place  to  live,  introduced  to  persons 
who  might  become  his  friends,  told  of  the  customs  of  the 
town  and  its  "way  of  life." 

ANOTHER  arm  of  neighborliness  which  reaches  into 
Jt~\  communities  where  refugees  have  found  a  haven  is  the 
Good  Neighbor  Committee  on  the  Emigre  and  the  Com- 
munity. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  September  1939,  page 
287.]  This  committee,  which  cooperates  closely  with  the 
NRS  and  other  agencies,  proposes  to  form  local  groups 
which  will  work  not  so  much  with  the  refugee  himself  as 
with  the  community  in  an  attempt  to  dissolve  prejudices 
and  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  which 
the  refugee  faces.  In  a  way  its  aim  is  to  make  a  social 
worker  of  the  community  by  creating  community  interest 
in  the  refugees  who  have  come  to  it.  This  committee  has 
grown  logically  from  a  need  apparent  to  those  organiza- 
tions which  work  directly  with  the  refugee. 

Resettlement,  however,  is  not  limited  to  those  for  whom 
jobs  are  found  before  they  leave  New  York.  Local  commit- 
tees of  the  NRS  usually  signify  their  willingness  to  take 
on  a  certain  number  of  refugees  and  care  for  them,  even 
with  relief  if  necessary,  until  jobs  are  found.  Finding  em- 
ployment for  the  emigre  in  the  smaller  community  often 
is  easier  than  in  New  York.  In  the  American  hinterland 
a  "foreigner"  with  a  business  or  a  professional  past  is  more 
of  a  novelty  than  he  is  in  New  York  and  has  a  certain 
standing  as  a  cosmopolitan.  For  example,  a  small  middle- 
western  college  which  added  a  refugee  to  its  faculty  found 
that  it  unexpectedly  had  added  to  its  prestige.  The  refu- 
gee took  a  new  post,  especially  created  for  him  and,  as  the 
only  European  scholar  on  the  faculty,  became  the  college's 
star  attraction. 

One  great  aid  to  the  National  Refugee  Service  in  plan- 
ning for  resettlement  has  been  the  spontaneous  quality  of 
the  local  committees.  Most  of  the  groups  have  been  formed 
by  agencies  and  their  leaders  deeply  perturbed  by  the  fate  of 
the  refugees.  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  country 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  refugee  problem  with  all  its  implica- 
tions and  their  efforts  toward  "doing  something  about  it" 
have  generated  from  within.  This  has  not  been  so  true  of  the 
followers  of  the  other  faiths,  particularly  the  Protestants, 
who  have  been  slower  to  react  to  the  plight  of  the  refugees. 


However,  this  situation  is  now  changing:  local  committees 
under  Protestant  leadership  are  developing  plans  for  reset- 
tlement work;  financial  support  is  growing  and  the  whole 
effortis  moving  forward  with  increasing  momentum. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  advantage 
of  their  well  integrated  Catholic  charities.  Each  Catholic 
diocese  in  the  country  has  its  organized  charities  headed 
by  its  bishop.  These  diocesan  units  work  closely  with  the 
Committee  for  Catholic  Refugees  and  thus  facilitate  the 
work  of  resettlement. 

GREATEST  difficulty  in  the  resettlement  program 
is  the  attitude  of  the  refugees  themselves.  In  spite 
of  the  limited  opportunities  for  refugees  in  New  York  City, 
experience  indicates  that  many  of  the  newcomers  are  very 
hesitant  to  leave  it.  Of  course  this  reluctance  is  understand- 
able. Most  of  these  people  know  of  the  cultural  and  pro- 
fessional advantages  of  New  York,  and  many  have  kinsmen, 
friends  or  friends  of  friends  there.  The  rest  of  the  country 
is  to  them  only  a  lonely  vastness  in  which  they  would  be 
utterly  lost.  To  the  people  in  the  large  refugee  "colony" 
in  New  York's  Washington  Heights  section,  the  thought 
of  plunging  once  again  into  the  unknown  is  almost  un- 
bearable. 

In  order  to  enable  the  "resettling"  refugee  to  make  more 
easily  the  -transition  from  the  metropolis  to  life  "inside 
America"  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
established  Scattergood  Hostel,  a  refugee  home  in  a  small 
Iowa  community.  This  is  but  one  of  the  rehabilitative 
projects  of  the  Friends,  whose  refugee  work  in  this  country 
is  confined  to  services  rather  than  relief.  Scattergood  Hos- 
tel is  a  venture  in  cooperative  living  for  approximately 
forty  refugees  who  share  the  maintenance  work  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  refugees  live  at  the  hostel  for  about 
three  months  while  they  learn  the  English  language  and 
American  customs  and  traditions  and,  if  necessary,  receive 
vocational  retraining.  Trained  workers  at  the  hostel  make 
every  effort  to  find  employment  for  the  refugees  in  nearby 
communities.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  successful. 
Because  this  venture  also  has  been  hampered  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  refugees'  reluctance  to  leave  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, the  Friends  now  are  concentrating  much  of  their 
attention  on  educating  the  refugees  to  the  advantages  to  be 
found  in  other  regions,  particularly  in  the  Middlewest 
where  living  costs  are  lower  and  the  attitude  toward  for- 
eigners more  hospitable. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  refugees  are  being  "dif- 
ficult" and  "uncooperative."  Such  a  conclusion  would  be 
extremely  unfair.  The  group  as  a  whole,  as  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out,  is  superior  in  intelligence,  education  and 
cultural  background.  [See  "Good  Business,"  by  Dorothy 
Canfield,  Survey  Graphic,  February  1939.]  Most  of  the 
early  comers  were  either  business  or  professional  persons ; 
those  now  arriving  are  for  the  most  part  highly  skilled 
workmen  and  artisans.  Of  the  total  about  two  thirds  are 
Jewish  and  one  third  Christian.  Louis  Adamic's  character- 
ization, more  descriptive  of  them  than  any  classification, 
is,  "some  excellent,  some  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent; 
some  who  have  been  terribly  affected  by  the  brutal  ex- 
periences, who  are  half-stunned,  in  a  daze  which  is  like  a 
nightmare — and  all  are  human  beings."  It  is  as  human  be- 
ings with  the  strengths,  the  weaknesses  and  the  differences 
of  human  beings  that  they  are  struggling  to  work  out  their 
own  problems  and  to  help  each  other. 

The  peculiarly  German  quality  of  many  of  the  indus- 
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tries  from  which  these  refugees  have  drawn  their  experi- 
ence has  enabled  some  of  them  to  set  up  in  business  here 
without  competing  with  American  firms.  Scores  of  these 
small  industries  which,  incidentally,  usually  employ  more 
Americans  than  refugees,  already  are  proving  successful. 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  retrain  American 
workmen  in  order  to  obtain  the  personnel  required.  One 
of  these  firms,  producing  for  export  a  number  of  novelties 
not  previously  made  in  America,  employs  one  refugee  and 
nine  Americans ;  another  specializing  in  button  carving, 
not  previously  done  here,  employs  two  refugees  and  ninety- 
five  Americans ;  still  another  employs  three  refugees  and 
five  Americans  in  the  publication  of  scientific  books,  thus 
continuing  in  this  country  a  business  which  in  Germany 
had  built  up  an  international  clientele.  In  other  instances 
the  refugee  has  brought  to  American  industries  new  skills 
which  have  enabled  them  to  improve  their  products  or  to 
branch  out  in  other  lines. 

These  comparatively  successful  refugees  have  not  been 
content  just  to  make  their  own  way.  They  are  acutely  con- 
scious of  others  less  fortunate  than  they— persons  like  ref- 
ugee physicians  who  face  restriction  at  every  turn,  or  like 
refugee  lawyers  who  find  their  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience valueless  here.  Even  more  deeply  are  they  con- 
cerned about  refugees  still  in  flight,  who  can  find  no  place 
to  go  and  no  means  to  carry  on.  Accordingly  the  "success- 
ful" German  refugees  have  formed  their  own  organization 
for  the  aid  of  their  fellows.  It  is  called  Self-Help  for  Ger- 
man Emigres.  [See  "German  Emigres  Help  Each  Other," 
by  Toni  Stolper,  Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1938.]  While 
this  organization  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  relief  of  refu- 
gees stranded  in  other  countries  and  with  their  emigration 
to  whatever  haven  can  be  found  for  them,  it  also  cooperates 


to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  refugee  committees  in  this 
country.  Its  staff  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  volunteers, 
many  of  whom  devote  full  time  to  the  work.  Its  funds 
come  entirely,  from  German  refugees  in  America  with  the 
exception  of  the  office  overhead  which  is  paid  by  American 
friends.  The  group  has  been  invaluable  to  the  American 
committees  in  bringing  them  understanding  of  the  emo- 
tional and  cultural  conflicts  that  must  be  resolved  by  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  The  American  committees  con- 
sult the  self-help  group  continuously  and  the  group  in  turn 
refers  refugees  to  the  committees  for  service. 

The  present  activities  of  the  refugee  committees  and  the 
records  of  recent  arrivals  show  clearly  the  mistaken  nature 
of  the  idea,  which  somehow  has  gained  headway,  that  the 
problem  of  the  refugee  in  this  country  ended  with  the  out- 
break of  the  present  European  war.  The  truth  is  that  the 
problem  is  more  difficult  than  ever  because  the  refugees 
now  arriving  have  been  able  to  bring  nothing  with  them — 
their  precious  papers,  a  handful  of  clothing  and  that  is 
about  all.  The  fact  that  Christians  and  Jews  are  num- 
bered almost  equally  among  those  who  have  been  coming 
in  since  last  summer  indicates  to  thoughtful  observers  that 
it  is  time  for  non-Jewish  Americans  to  join  the  "reception 
line,"  instead  of  dismissing  the  whole  matter  as  "a  Jewish 
problem." 

The  same  observers  maintain  that  a  more  extensive  re- 
settlement program  holds  the  most  promise  to  these  dislo- 
cated people  for  gaining  a  new  footing  and  for  making  the 
contribution  to  American  life  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Such  an  extension,  however,  to  be  successful,  will  require 
a  sharpened  awareness  throughout  the  country  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  of  the  refugees  in  America  as  well  as 
a  program  of  education  for  the  refugees  themselves. 


No  One  Can  Do  Everything 

By  E.  KATHRYN  PENNYPACKER 


I    MUST  confess  to  a  growing  irritation  with  the  idea 
that   the   county   worker's  job   is   fundamentally   dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  social  worker  anywhere.  My 
whole  experience  in  years  of  work  in  rural  areas  in  three 
states  denies  that  idea.  Those  states  are  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, but  if  there  is  any  spot  more  rural  than  Sandtown, 
Kent  County,  Del.,  please  lead  me  to  it.  That  particular 
spot  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  gas  pump  in  front  of 
Sam  Houston's  general  store.  There  isn't  even  a  crossroads 
to  mark  it  on  the  map. 

As  I  see  it,  people  are  people  and  they  are  "funnier  than 
anybody"  wherever  you  find  them.  A  case  worker  helps 
people  by  an  approach  and  a  method  which  is  fundamentally 
the  same  whether  she  is  just  a  human  atom  "in  a  stall 
devoted  to  a  segment"  of  the  case  load  of  a  large  city  agency 
or  whether  she  is  the  only  social  worker  in  her  county.  The 
approach  is  individual  and  the  method  is,  or  should  be, 
professional.  Just  here  is  where  I  part  company  with  those 
who  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  training  vs.  experience  for 
the  rural  worker.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  either/or  proposi- 
tion:  both  are  essential.  I  have  a  further  conviction  that 
rural  social  work  can  be  carried  on  at  a  high  professional 
level,  and  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

I  do  not  for  one  minute  question  the  necessity  of  learn- 


ing on  the  job  and  of  modifying  procedures  to  meet  changing 
or  radically  different  situations.  But  surely  this  is  not  a 
distinctive  requirement  for  rural  social  workers.  Where 
would  city  social  workers  be  today  if,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  unprecedented  relief  situation,  they  had  not  learned 
to  modify  their  ways  of  working?  Is  there  a  fundamental 
difference  in  necessary  skill  and  knowledge  for  meeting  the 
realities  of  a  rural  situation,  rural  clients,  rural  public  offi- 
cials and  those  of  a  city?  I  doubt  it. 

Part  of  any  social  worker's  equipment  is  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  local  economy,  social  life,  school  facili- 
ties, health  and  medical  services,  and  what-have-you.  If  the 
worker  is  at  first  unfamiliar  with  all  this,  she  soon  begins 
to  absorb  it.  Only  a  person  completely  oblivious  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  clients  she  is  serving  would  fail  to  do  so. 
In  the  city,  knowledge  of  housing  and  industrial  problems 
is  essential ;  in  the  country,  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  his 
tenants  and  his  day  laborers  demand  attention.  All  the  read- 
ing in  the  world  is  not  as  valuable  to  either  city  or  country 
worker  as  the  day-by-day  facing  of  these  problems  in  the 
lives  of  clients,  be  they  urban  or  rural. 

After  all  whom  do  we  serve  as  social  workers?  The  cli- 
ents, most  assuredly.  The  community,  yes,  but  in  a  different 
sense.  We  are  the  instruments  whereby  the  community  helps 
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those  in  need  of  a  particular  service.  We  serve  as  its  per- 
sonal representatives,  so  to  speak,  in  giving  help.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  community  for  rendering  this  service 
and  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  client's  needs  are  met 
insofar  as  the  community,  operating  through  the  individual 
worker,  can  do  so.  It  is  true  of  course,  that  in  many  rural 
areas  the  social  worker  in  the  new  child  welfare  services 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  represents  state  and  federal 
rather  than  local  concern  for  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. "The  gov'ment,"  as  represented  by  the  child  welfare 
worker,  is  pretty  far  removed  from  the  bailiwick  of  Sam 
Houston,  the  local  storekeeper. 

I  have  small  patience  with  the  idea  that  "an  undifferen- 
tiated  service"  is  the  most  feasible  way  of  practicing  social 
work  in  rural  areas.  That  may  be  because  distances  in  rural 
Delaware  are  not  so  great  as  in  western  states,  but  in  any 
case  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  a  rural  social 
worker  to  do  everything  from  certifying  people  for  WPA 
employment  to  placing  children  in  foster  homes  or  running 
parties  for  old  folks.  In  fact,  I  hold  that  the  case  worker 
has  no  business  organizing  social  gatherings  as  part  of  her 
regular  job.  If  she  wants  to  do  it  in  her  leisure  time,  all 
well  and  good,  but  it  is  a  group  activity  that  falls  outside 
her  function  as  case  worker,  even  though  she  may  be  respon- 
sible for  administering  funds  for  old  age  assistance. 

If  Miss  So-and-So  is  the  only  "case  worker"  in  the 
county,  I  submit  that  it  is  much  wiser  for  her  to  be  respon- 
sible for  services  to  a  particular  group  of  clients  than  to  be 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  all  the  welfare  services.  To  say  that 
she  should  provide  "case  work  service"  for  old  age  assis- 
tance, ADC,  the  blind,  crippled  children,  maternal  and 
child  health,  direct  relief,  WPA,  CCC,  NYA  and  tran- 
sients, seems  to  me  to  defeat  her  reason  for  being  there  at 
all.  What  is  this  so-called  "case  work  service,"  anyway? 
For  two  years  I  have  struggled  with  this  question  in  rela- 
tion to  other  agencies  that  ask  for  "case  work  service"  for 
their  clients,  and  I  have  not  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  my  conception  of  case  work  is  closely 
related  to  my  conception  of  agency  function  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  case  worker  to  identify  with  this  function 
in  order  to  be  helpful  to  those  needing  the  service  of  her 
agency.  For  me,  case  work  unrelated  to  function  means  ir- 
responsible activity  and  not  real  help. 

F  ET  me  illustrate  directly  from  my  own  experience.  The 
-L'  child  welfare  service  department  of  the  state  agency 
for  which  I  work  frequently  is  asked  for  "case  work  ser- 
vice" for  families  with  children  receiving  certain  kinds  of 
public  assistance.  We  have  no  responsibility  for  determining 
eligibility,  we  do  not  administer  relief  funds,  we  are  not 
employes  of  the  relief  agency  and,  therefore,  have  no  direct 
responsibility  to  it.  The  help  that  a  family  may  need,  aside 
from  actual  financial  assistance,  is  vaguely  felt  but  not 
clearly  defined  by  the  relief  worker.  She  says,  "My  super- 
visor doesn't  want  me  to  touch  children's  cases,"  or  "Mrs. 
Mapes  isn't  spending  her  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren," or  "She  has  a  star  boarder,  can't  you  make  her  see 
she  mustn't  go  on  this  way?"  What  then?  How  can  our 
CWS  worker  be  helpful  ?  What  function  does  she  have  in 
relation  to  the  family?  Is  she  to  act  as  a  detective  to  see 
that  Mrs.  Mapes  spends  her  money  properly  or  does  not 
entertain  "star  boarders?"  I  hope  not.  What  is  it  that  the 
relief  worker  does  not  have  time  to  do  that  she  thinks  a 
"case  worker"  can  do?  Perhaps  she  feels  a  need  for  help 
that  her  clients  do  not  feel  or  even  want.  Perhaps  she  has 


a  standard  of  behavior  for  her  clients  which  qualifies  her 
willingness  to  give  financial  assistance  unless  they  conform. 
She  can't  "make"  them  conform  so  she  asks  for  "case  work 
service."  This  seems  more  like  a  confession  of  her  own  in- 
adequacy than  a  real  need  of  her  clients. 

We  rural  social  workers  must  think  our  way  clearly  out 
of  these  dilemmas.  We  cannot  afford  to  excuse  ourselves  on 
the  basis  of  the  pressure  of  work  and  a  never-ceasing  de- 
mand on  our  time.  First  of  all,  we  should  decide  that  there 
are  very  real  limits  to  our  job  and  begin  to  use  those  limits 
constructively  and  helpfully  in  giving  a  particular  service, 
instead  of  making  ourselves  available  to  "do  everything." 
Only  thus  can  we  demonstrate  the  value  of  real  social  case 
work  in  the  rural  districts.  Only  thus  can  we  set  a  standard 
of  performance  that  will  be  a  guide  to  the  establishment 
of  better  standards  of  service  and  personnel  in  the  other 
welfare  agencies  which  are  now  asking  us  for  this  so-called 
"case  work  service."  The  process  may  be  slow,  terrifically 
slow  sometimes,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  be  fruitful.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  get  caught  by  the  desperate  need  for 
better  social  work  services  all  along  the  line.  We  are,  or 
think  we  are,  equipped  to  give  them,  so  we  make  a  try  only 
to  find  that  we  have  scattered  our  energies  and  have  not 
been  particularly  helpful  anywhere. 

IN  Delaware  we  have,  in  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities, 
a  child  welfare  department  with  a  fairly  clear  concep- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  care  and  protection  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  and  those  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent.  We  do  not  have  funds  to  aid  children 
in  their  own  homes,  but  we  do  have  funds  to  provide  foster 
home  care  for  children  who  need  it.  The  Mothers'  Pension 
Commission  administers  ADC  funds  and  "mothers'  pen- 
sions." The  federal  government  provides  money  for  helping 
to  administer  child  welfare  services  in  the  two  rural  coun- 
ties. Our  service  is  set  up  on  functional  lines  and  we  are 
honestly  trying  to  render  a  real  case  work  service  to  chil- 
dren. In  so  doing  we  find  ourselves,  willy-nilly,  related  to 
relief-giving  agencies,  to  local  citizen  groups,  to  the  juvenile 
court,  to  the  industrial  schools,  to  the  public  schools,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  its  maternal,  child  health,  and 
crippled  children's  program,  to  doctors,  hospitals,  lawyers 
and  what-have-you.  We  administer  an  adoption  law  and 
thus  find  ourselves  related  to  maternity  homes,  unmarried 
mothers,  adopting  parents,  orphans'  court,  and  so  on.  The 
variety  of  our  relationships  knows  no  limits  except  those  of 
the  community  itself  and  its  resources  for  human  welfare ; 
but  our  function  is  limited  to  the  particular  one  of  helping 
children,  and  of  protecting  them  from  neglect  and  the  evils 
of  broken  homes. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  facing  the  rural  social 
worker  is  her  inclination  to  take  too  much  responsibility.  I 
have  found  that  people  in  rural  communities  are  loathe  to 
shoulder  their  share  of  certain  kinds  of  responsibility,  in 
child  welfare,  for  example,  by  going  to  court  with  the 
social  worker  in  a  case  of  serious  neglect  of  children.  They 
may  know  that  Josh  Smith  is  a  drunken,  brutal  father,  that 
Maria  Smith  is  "weakminded,"  unable  to  care  for  her  seven 
children  decently  and  that  she  sometimes  runs  off  with  other 
men,  leaving  fourteen-year  old  Susie  exposed  to  attacks  by 
her  father;  but  they  refuse  to  appear  in  court  as  witnesses 
to  these  facts.  Their  refusal  seems  to  be  rooted  partly  in 
fear  of  what  the  father  might  do  to  them  if  they  testified 
against  him,  and  partly  in  a  conviction  that  the  social 
worker  ought  to  reform  the  father  and  make  him  support 
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his  family,  so  that  the  state  would  not  have  to  spend  money 
caring  for  his  neglected  children. 

The  social  worker's  relationship  to  this  tangle  of  family 
and  community  is  complicated.  It  demands  all  the  skill  that 
training  and  experience  can  give  her;  a  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  children,  materially  and  emotionally;  a  nicely 
balanced  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  and  capacity  of 
parents — or  their  lack  thereof — for  providing  adequate  care 
for  their  offspring;  of  the  responsibility  and  resources  of 
the  community  for  cooperative  help ;  of  her  own  responsi- 
bility for  helping  these  children.  Her  eyes  must  always  be 
on  the  children;  and  all  her  relationships  with  the  neighbors, 
the  parents,  relatives,  doctors,  clinics,  court,  and  other  agen- 
cies, should  contribute  to  her  purpose  of  helping  them. 

Take  the  case  of  Jimmy  Smith,  one  of  Josh  and  Maria's 
brood,  caught  swiping  cookies  in  Sam  Houston's  store.  The 
neighbors  think  in  terms  of  punishment,  specifically  the 
industrial  school ;  the  mother  loves  Jimmy  after  her  fash- 
ion ;  the  father  thinks  he  is  old  enough  to  be  of  some  use 
to  the  family ;  Jimmy  himself  is  scared  to  death  and  covers 
it  up  by  swaggering.  What  is  the  case  worker  to  do?  Take 
Jimmy  promptly  to  juvenile  court  and  urge  his  commitment 
to  industrial  school?  That  might  satisfy  the  neighbors,  but 
her  job  is  to  help  Jimmy.  So  she  makes  a  counter-proposal. 
Perhaps  foster  home  placement  would  help  Jimmy,  shall  we 
try  it?  The  neighbors  shrug  their  shoulders  and  express 
doubts,  but  agree  that  at  least  he  would  be  out  from  under- 
foot in  Sam  Houston's  store.  This  is  doubtful  cooperation, 
but  it  is  not  opposition,  so  she  goes  ahead. 

It  may  be  several  weeks  or  even  months  before  she  can 
accomplish  her  purpose.  More  than  likely  she  will  be  op- 
posed by  Jimmy's  parents.  Active  cooperation  of  the  neigh- 
bors may  be  necessary  to  gain  custody  through  court  action. 
Some  social  workers  might  feel  that  parental  consent  and 
neighborhood  cooperation  should  be  disregarded.  Jimmy 
needs  help  in  a  hurry,  so  just  take  him  and  place  him.  I 
doubt  whether  such  a  hasty  procedure  would  help  Jimmy, 
the  family  or  the  neighbors.  How  can  the  case  worker  be 
considered  a  responsible  and  helpful  agency  representative 
if  she  hastily  uses  authority  without  full  regard  to  the  in- 


dividuals affected?  A  slow  process  is  much  more  likely  to 
"educate"  the  neighbors  and  to  help  Jimmy.  A  worker  ex- 
pected to  do  everything  might  not  be  able  to  wait  and  work 
and  help  in  this  way.  Sam  Houston  wouldn't  know  whether 
to  trust  or  distrust  this  "welfare  lady"  who  does  things  in 
such  a  hurry.  The  family  would  most  surely  hate  her  and 
Jimmy  might  end  up  in  industrial  school  after  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rural  social  work  gives  a  case  worker 
an  unequalled  opportunity  to  serve  community  and  clients 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  a  growing  conviction  that  her 
services  are  indispensable.  She  never  has  a  chance  to  escape 
from  her  responsibility  to  the  community,  because  it  knows 
her  personally  and  directly  in  relation  to  the  job  she  is  doing 
and  the  people  she  is  helping.  But  I  think  she  makes  a  seri- 
ous mistake  if,  in  her  desire  to'  be  helpful,  she  yields  to  the 
pressure  to  undertake  case  work  service  for  any  agency  that 
asks  for  it.  Humanly  speaking  we  are  limited,  so  are  our 
clients  and  so  is  every  one  else  in  the  community. 

RURAL  social  work,  as  well  as  city  social  work,  in- 
volves a  continuous  process  of  helping.  In  the  country 
almost  as  much  time  has  to  be  spent  in  helping  the  com- 
munity to  give  help  as  is  spent  in  actually  helping  clients. 
But  it  is  all  of  a  piece  and  ultimate  success  or  failure  de- 
pends just  as  much  on  the  case  worker's  skill  in  dealing 
with  the  interested  neighbors  as  it  does  on  her  skill  in 
helping  Jimmy  become  a  social  being  instead  of  anti-social. 
Child  welfare  services  are  in  a  strategic  position  in  the 
rural  areas  for  demonstrating  the  value  of  a  professional 
job.  The  communities  I  know  seem  predisposed  to  find 
ways  of  helping  unfortunate  children.  People  cannot  bear  to 
see  children  starved,  mistreated  or  deliberately  exposed  to 
immoral  and  vicious  influences.  They  seem  to  be  reaching 
out  for  any  sort  of  constructive  help  for  such  cases. 

So  let's  have  more  training  and  more  experience,  a  maxi- 
mum of  skill  and  of  functional  responsibility  and,  above  all, 
an  awareness  of  the  strength  to  be  derived  from  an  identifi- 
cation with  a  limited  agency  function.  In  this  way  we  can 
hope  to  meet  some  needs  fairly  adequately  and  not  be  over- 
come by  a  sense  of  failure.  We  simply  can't  do  everything. 


Birth  Control  and  State  Fairs 

BY  VIRGINIA  BORG 
Minnesota  Birth   Control  League,  Inc. 


REACTION  to  birth  control  exhibits  at  five  state  fairs 
in  the  Middlewest  has  demonstrated  the  acceptance 
by  the  public  of  birth  control.  These  exhibits  have 
appeared  at  state  fairs  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska.  This  year  was  the  first  time  for  Illinois 
and  Michigan ;  the  second  for  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 
Iowa,  the  pioneer,  has  had  three. 

The  state  fair,  dramatized  by  Phil  Stong  in  his  novel, 
is  a  true  cross-section  of  life  in  the  Middlewest.  From  the 
tanbark  of  the  midway  to  Machinery  Hall  with  its  million 
dollars  worth  of  equipment,  from  the  disinfected  livestock 
buildings  to  the  apple-scented  horticultural  display,  from 
educational  exhibits  to  the  auto  races,  it  represents,  in  the 
Middlewest,  livelihood,  entertainment  and  romance. 

The  birth  control  leagues  in  the  five  states  have  been 
active  for  years  acquainting  the  public  with  the  legality 
of  birth  control  and  the  personal  and  public  benefits  to  be 


derived  from  purposeful,  planned  parenthood.  Credit  for 
the  success  of  the  state  fair  exhibits  must  go  to  this  long 
time  educational  program,  plus  the  fact  that  a  large  fam- 
ily is  no  longer  an  economic  asset. 

The  first  year,  because  the  Minnesota  League  was  not 
sure  that  a  birth  control  exhibit  would  meet  with  public 
approval,  it  presented  a  display  under  the  name  "Planned 
Parenthood."  The  only  place  the  words  "birth  control" 
appeared  was  on  the  cover  of  the  Birth  Control  Review, 
house  organ  of  the  Birth  Control  Federation  of  America. 
That  what  the  public  wanted  was  "birth  control"  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  copies  of  the  Review  were 
taken  than  of  any  other  pamphlet  on  the  counters. 

At  its  second  appearance,  the  Minnesota  display  was 
identified  as  sponsored  by  a  birth  control  organization. 
There  was  criticism  from  one  woman,  who  after  staring 
at  the  attendant  aggressively  for  several  minutes,  stated 
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emphatically:  "I  don't  believe  in  it  a  bit;  I  have  thirteen." 
She  started  to  walk  away  then,  hesitating,  said,  "But  there 
are  lots  of  mothers  who  shouldn't  have  any  children."  More 
than  12,500  pieces  of  literature  were  distributed  from  this 
booth.  The  Michigan  exhibit  surpassed  that  record  with 
17,000  pieces.  At  the  Illinois  exhibit,  8000  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  were  picked  up.  These  figures  greatly  exceed  those 
for  the  other  two  states. 

Part  of  the  success  of  the  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Illi- 
nois displays  must  be  credited  to  location  and  appearance. 
They  were  given  space  among  other  health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  buildings  open  to  the  general  public.  The 
Nebraska  exhibit  was  housed  in  the  women's  rest  room. 

At  all  these  state  fair  booths,  the  ideas  presented  pointed 
out  the  positive  aspect  of  birth  control,  with  emphasis  on 
the  non-controversial  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  Michigan 
display  was  slanted  toward  a  rural  audience  while  the 
Minnesota  one  had  a  general  appeal.  Attendants  in  the 
Minnesota  booth  found  no  differentiation  between  reactions 
of  rural  and  urban  folk.  Age  made  the  only  difference. 

The  center  of  the  display  was  a  large  poster  showing  a 
happy  father,  mother,  and  four  children  in  a  peaceful  living 
room  scene.  The  message  read,  "Family  Planning  means 
Better  Babies,  Healthier  Mothers,  Happier  Homes."  On 
the  left  side,  under  the  label,  "Not  This,"  appeared  a 
family  with  eight  stunted,  undernourished,  quarrelsome 
children,  an  exhausted  mother,  dejected  father,  and  clear 
evidence  of  poverty  and  inadequate  care.  On  the  right 
side,  "Not  This"  pointed  to  an  unhappy  boy  in  a  one-child 
family. 

Attracted  by  the  pictures,  children  leaned  on  the  counters 
to  study  the  message.  If  alone  they  usually  went  on  after 
a  few  minutes,  paying  no  attention  to  the  literature.  When 
with  their  parents  they  asked,  "What  does  it  mean?"  Many 
answered  much  as  did  one  mother  who  said,  "That  you 
should  plan  your  family  so  that  you  can  give  your  children 
all  the  best  things  they  should  have."  A  couple  of  twelve- 
year  old  girls  looked  at  the  pictures.  "I  wouldn't  mind 
having  that  family,"  said  one,  pointing  to  the  one-child 
family.  Then,  changing  her  mind:  "No,  I'd  rather  have 
the  middle  one.  They  look  happier." 

Youth  was  objective  in  its  viewpoint.  A  boy  of  sixteen, 
after  carefully  studying  all  the  posters,  remarked:  "If 
European  countries  used  birth  control  maybe  they  wouldn't 
be  in  the  place  where  they  are  now."  The  threshold  age 
was  curious  and  unabashed,  whether  the  sexes  were  separate 
or  together.  Three  girls,  eating  carameled  apples,  took 
copies  of  every  pamphlet.  The  one  with  the  diamond  on 
her  third  finger  said,  "This  is  the  best  thing  I've  seen." 

Many  parents  picked  up  pamphlets  as  they  hurried  by, 


endeavoring  to  keep  their  broods  from  scattering.  The 
women  of  child-bearing  age,  as  a  whole,  were  more  self- 
conscious  than  men  of  the  same  age ;  frequently  the  hus- 
band was  the  one  who  took  the  literature. 

Invariably  the  middle-aged  and  older  men  and  women 
who  stopped  for  literature  explained,  "I  don't  need  this 
for  myself,  but  I  have  a  daughter" — or  a  son — or  a  grand- 
daughter— or  a  friend  in  the  next  house.  A  woman  about 
forty-five  years  old  studied  the  too-large  family  in  the  pic- 
ture. "That  was  me!"  she  burst  out.  "Four  children  in  four 
years."  She  took  literature  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

Because  the  Middlewest  is  considered  inhospitable  to  new 
ideas,  leaders  of  the  five  state  birth  control  organizations 
were  surprised  that  the  displays  were  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  experiment  has  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  even  in  this  conservative  section  of  the  country,  the 
new  generation  regards  birth  control  as  part  of  its  scientific 
inheritance,  along  with  candid  discussion  of  sex  as  a  biolog- 
ical function  and  a  frank  desire  to  be  prepared  for  marriage 
and  for  planned,  responsible  parenthood. 

To  the  Minnesota  League  this  attitude  was  more  pro- 
nounced the  second  year  than  the  first,  because  many  more 
people  came  to  the  attendant  in  the  booth  for  help  with 
personal  problems.  The  view  that  marital  problems  some- 
times can  be  discussed  with  an  informed  third  person  ac- 
companies the  change  in  public  opinion  which  has  been 
brought  about,  in  part,  through  the  increasing  number  of 
marriage  counselling  courses  being  conducted  by  educational 
and  welfare  agencies. 

In  the  Middlewest  as  in  other  regions,  those  able  to  pay 
a  private  doctor's  fee  can  secure  this  information  easily.  The 
need  is  to  bring  birth  control  within  the  reach  of  the 
impoverished  and  the  dependent.  In  the  rural  states  of 
the  Middlewest,  where  distances  are  great  between  large 
urban  centers,  this  means  a  contraceptive  service  for  at 
least  every  county,  and  often  for  even  smaller  units.  Their 
goal  will  be  reached,  birth  control  leagues  believe,  only 
when  public  welfare  and  health  agencies  include  contracep- 
tion as  one  of  the  medical  services  to  be  paid  out  of  pub- 
lic funds.  In  Minnesota,  contraception  at  present  is  part  of 
the  medical  budget  of  eight  county  welfare  boards. 

Not  only  have  the  state  fair  displays  proved  an  interest- 
ing educational  medium,  far-reaching  in  their  messages,  but 
they  have  pointed  to  a  change  of  direction.  Leaders  of  the 
leagues  realize  that  this  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  birth 
control  completes  one  phase  of  the  program.  But  it  also 
indicates  that  effort  now  must  be  concentrated  on  the  more 
concrete  phases  of  making  contraceptive  services  available 
to  all  persons  who  desire  such  advice  and  who  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  existing  facilities. 


Geechee  Case  Record 

BY  MARY  L.  ROGERS 

Welfare  Director,  Liberty  County,  Georgia 


IN  none  of  the  instructions  on  forms,  be  they  FERA, 
CWA,  ERA,  WPA,  or  DPW,  nor  in  any  one  of  the 
books  on  social  case  work,  can  one  find  any  light  on 
the  art  of  getting  a  case  record  from  a  Geechee  Negro.  I 
doubt   if  anywhere   else  on   earth   there  is  a  person  who 
can  make  himself  more  cunningly  obtuse   than   a  coastal 
Georgian  of  mahogany  hue.  Peter  shuffles  into  the  office, 
and  eases  his  rheumatic  old  frame  into  a  chair.  He  wants 


a  "pension,"  but  he  isn't  telling  too  much  to  the  Gov'mint 
Lady.  He  does  not  remember  the  ages  of  his  children  or 
any  part  of  his  work  history,  and  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  his  property.  When  it  is  explained  that  a  home  visit 
is  necessary  he  hesitates,  but  finally  gives  hazy  instructions 
for  reaching  it. 

After  following  the  directions  past  the  big  water  hole, 
and  as  far  as  Sist'  Susan  Jones'  fence,  Worker  then  must 
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pick  up  a  guide,  and  go  on  foot  through  the  swamp.  Aunt 
Martha  Holmes,  age  seventy-one,  is  recommended.  Fleet  as 
a  deer  she  pads  through  the  forest  throwing  news  of  the 
settlement  over  her  shoulder  as  she  goes,  but  all  of  it 
stopping  just  short  of  real  information.  Worker  develops 
a  steady  dogtrot  as  she  follows  over  bog  holes,  across  the 
branch  made  by  the  artesian  well,  past  the  little  white- 
washed schoolhouse,  and  on  by  the  dim  path  under  the 
second-growth  pine. 

OLD  Nancy,  the  Geechee's  wife,  is  gathering  wood,  but 
agrees  to  go  back  to  the  house  on  beyond  the  stripped 
cornfield.  To  the  side  are  the  chicken  pen  and  the  crib  of 
logs  with  hand-hewn  shingles.  Rose  and  cape  jessamine 
bushes  make  a  complete  Geechee  background  for  a  house 
built  of  scrap  lumber  with  a  stick  and  dirt  chimney,  wooden 
shutters,  and  newspapered  walls.  Rotting  side  timbers  cause 
the  sand-scrubbed  floor  to  bow  up  in  the  middle.  Old  Nancy 
flings  wide  the  shutter  to  show  a  room  filled  with  children, 
dogs,  benches,  a  table  and  a  tiny  glowing  stove.  A  chicken 
takes  flight  and  dodges  under  the  bag  curtain  at  the  end 
of  the  narrow  passageway. 

Old  Nancy  shoos  dogs  and  children  to  the  doorstep,  and 
calls  Peter,  our  friend  of  the  office  interview.  Nancy  claims 
a  daughter  and  three  children  as  members  of  her  house- 
hold, and  gives  their  names  and  ages  from  the  penciled 
flyleaf  of  an  old  encyclopedia.  She  interrupts  here  to  give 
the  children  a  scolding  definitely  more  ostentatious  than 
sincere.  "Stop  that  lookin'  at  'white  folks  whilst  they's 
talkin'."  The  wind  from  the  open  window  flutters  the 
papers,  the  stove  glows  and  a  fly  persistently  returns  to 
the  nose  of  Worker  as  she  takes  down  this  information. 
Two  of  the  children,  Nancy  says,  are  her  daughter's.  Peter 
explains  that  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  father — 
just  a  gentleman  passing  through.  As  to  the  parentage  of 
the  third  child,  they  have  no  idea — it's  'dopted.  A  lady 
in  Savannah  just  came  up  to  Nancy  and  said,  "Lady,  don't 
you  want  a  little  girl?"  and  that  is  how  they  got  her.  Take 
it  or  leave  it,  that  is  all  they  know,  and  they  stick  to  it. 

The  application  blank  fills  up  rapidly,  but  two  spaces 
are  glaringly  vacant — no  age  records  for  Peter  and  Nancy. 
Age  records  are  a  complicated  business  for  Worker  for 
the  Geechee  knows  only  three  dates:  Freedom,  the  Shake, 
and  When-the-Big-Mill-Went-Broke.  American  history 
dates  whirl  around  in  Worker's  head  for  a  minute,  and 
finally  she  remembers  Freedom.  The  Shake  turns  out  to 
be  the  Charleston  earthquake.  When-the-Big-Mill-Went- 
Broke  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  is  found  by  comparing 
it  with  the  year  that  Uncle  John  died.  Peter  remembers 
that  his  mother  always  told  him  that  he  was  a  "hand  baby" 
when  Freedom  came.  Nancy  was  told  that  she  and  So-and- 
So  were  "one  year's  chillun."  She  and  Peter  were  married 
before  the  Shake.  Peter  knows  that  Worker  can  get  affi- 
davit to  prove  age  from  his  Old  Master,  who  will  remem- 
ber that  Peter  was  making  syrup  in  the  backyard  when  the 
Young  Master  was  born. 

As  to  work  record,  no,  Peter  has  not  worked  any  since 
the  Big-Mill-Went-Broke.  How  did  he  live?  Oh,  he  just 
worked  on  his  little  "fahm  of  five  tasks,"  and  had  pick-up 
jobs.  A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  employers  in  the 
neighborhood  enables  Worker  to  go  on,  "Did  you  work  for 
A.  L.  Brown  or  James  Carter,  or  Frank  Smith?"  Worker 
must  know  her  trades,  and  the  line-up  of  bosses  in  these 
trades  in  each  community.  Behind  Peter's  last  eight  months 
of  tie-cutting  lie  months  of  woodcutting  and  of  timber  work 


with  various  employers,  all  casual  jobs  of  uncertain  dates, 
with  perhaps  a  year  or  two  as  an  extra  hand  on  the  rail- 
road gang.  This  succession  of  events  takes  Peter  back  to 
When-the-Big-Mill-Went-Broke.  Before  that,  everybody 
had  a  job,  so  that  Worker  feels  that  she  safely  can  credit 
ten  years  of  continuous  employment  to  that  happy  period. 

A  financial  form  hardly  seems  necessary  in  these  circum- 
stances. But  the  rules  require  it,  so  Worker  starts  in.  Has 
Peter  any  money  in  the  bank  ?  He  looks  dazed,  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Plainly  there  is  no  use  in 
looking  for  money  in  the  bank,  or  savings  in  the  post  office. 
Has  he  any  insurance?  Yes,  he  belongs  to  the  Good  Samar- 
itans, and  pays  25  cents  a  month  for  dues.  He  thinks  that 
he  will  get  about  $90  for  his  burial. 

Asked  to  list  his  property,  both  personal  and  real, 
Peter  becomes  completely  devious.  It  is  fairly  safe,  the 
tax  collector  had  told  her,  to  estimate  the  value  of  house- 
hold goods  at  $15  or  $25,  according  to  the  number  of 
rooms.  So  that  goes  down.  Has  he  any  hogs?  Well,  the 
cholery  killed  some,  and  the  highway  got  'bout  ten.  If  he 
counts  the  ones  that  he  has  in  the  woods,  he  has  'bout 
twelve.  How  many  cows?  Well,  the  railroad  killed  one 
last  year.  Maybe  'bout  seven,  if  he  can  call  them  all  up. 

HOW  much  property  does  he  own ?  Peter  puts  on  his 
dumbest  face,  and  says  that  he  does  not  own  any. 
When  he  sees  that  it  is  Worker's  policy  just  to  sit  and 
wait,  he  says  that  he  lives  on  "estate  property."  Whose 
estate?  His  wife's  grandmother's,  who  left  it  to  her  chil- 
dren without  will,  and  they  in  turn  left  it  to  their  children 
without  will.  Where  did  his  wife's  grandmother  get  the 
property?  From  her  Old  Master,  of  course.  How  much 
property  does  he  claim  in  the  estate  ?  He  doesn't  know.  One 
of  his  wife's  grandmother's  children  is  dead,  but  has  heirs; 
a  second  child  is  in  Miami,  and  a  third  in  New  York.  He 
doesn't  know  any  addresses  of  any  of  them,  isn't  even  sure 
they're  alive.  But  they  may  come  back  some  time,  he  says, 
build  a  house  and  start  farming.  He  expects  neither  dis- 
agreements nor  lawsuits  and  cites  five  related  families  in  the 
neighborhood  who  work  in  one  field  without  dividing  fences, 
and  amicably  mix  their  cows,  pigs,  corn  rows,  and  children. 

Finally,  the  discussion  boils  down  to  this :  How  much 
land  does  he  work,  and  how  much  do  his  wife's  local  rela- 
tives admit  that  he  claims?  He  gives  the  amount  in  tasks, 
or  fractions  of  an  acre,  and  Worker  figures  the  acreage. 
What  taxes  does  he  pay?  His  wife's  brother  John  handles 
the  taxes,  and  he  pays  John  a  dollar  a  year  for  his  share. 
What  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property?  He  does  not 
know.  Worker  recalls  a  recent  statement  of  the  tax  col- 
lector that  in  this  community  wild  land  is  valued  at  $2  an 
acre,  cultivated  land  at  $3.  Peter  wants  to  know  if  he  must 
"sign"  his  property  to  the  Gov'mint.  He  doesn't  want 
trouble  with  his  wife's  kin.  The  Lien  Agreement  has  been 
withdrawn  in  Georgia  and  Peter  is  reassured. 

With  Aunt  Martha  Holmes  padding  along  in  front  of 
her,  Worker  travels  back  through  the  swamp  to  Sist'  Susan 
Jones'  fence.  Here  she  picks  up  her  car  and  hurries  back 
to  her  office  to  reduce  tangled  facts  to  the  explicit  data 
called  for  by  DPW  forms  101,  104,  106,  112,  113  and  119 
from  which  her  DPW  betters  will  determine  the  eligibility 
of  Peter  and  Nancy,  his  wife,  for  old  age  assistance. 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  will  welcome  from  workers  "at 
the  grass  roots"  brief  accounts,  such  as  this,  of  the  setting 
in  u'liich  they  function. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

" . . .  There  Gomes  a  Time 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


BY  a,  stern  exercise  of  will  power  Miss  Bailey  con- 
trolled 'her  impulse  to  stop  the  car  and  buy  an  axe 
handle.  The  usual  roadside  shoppe  never  tempted 
her,  but  she  always  had  trouble  getting  by  such  signs  as 
"Fiddles  Fixt,"  or  "Nise  Pupies  for  Sale."  And  these  were 
really  superior  axe  handles,  a  whole  row  of  them,  clean  and 
shapely,  strung  across  the  battered  porch  of  a  little  house 
in  the  last  stages  of  picturesque  decay.  Some  sturdy  old 
grandpa,  she  was  sure,  whittled  them  out  in  the  long 
winter  evenings.  By  the  time  she  got  to  the  county  welfare 
office  she  had  built  up  grandpa  until  he  seemed  like  an 
old  friend. 

Miss  Bailey's  call  at  the  welfare  office  was  .not  a  date 
but  a  drop-in.  Always,  on  such  unannounced  visits  she  felt 
like  a  burglar.  She  knew  from  experience  what  it  meant  to 
have  an  out-of-town  caller  sail  into  the  middle  of  a  busy 
morning.  Miss  Godfrey,  however,  cut  off  her  apologies: 
"It's  all  right  with  me,  if  you  don't  mind  listening  in. 
You'll  hear  about  the  two  meanest  men  in  the  county.  It 
isn't  exactly  a  case  conference.  These  people  know  some- 
thing has  to  be  done,  and  so  do  I." 

In  the  moment  before  "these  people"  arrived  Miss  Bailey 
had  time  to  get  only  the  barest  facts  about  the  "meanest 
men."  The  first,  old  Jed  Rogers,  father  of  fifteen  children, 
refused  to  live  anywhere  but  in  a  cabin  ten  miles  back  in 
the  deep  woods  where  he  had  to  be  "ploughed  out"  all 
winter  at  county  expense.  "Just  lives  there  to  be  mean," 
summed  up  Miss  Godfrey,  "and  now  his  wife's  gone  off 
leaving  six  of  the  children  behind,  and  something's  got  to 
be  done."  The  second,  Tom  Wilson,  lived  in  an  abandoned 
house  on  the  edge  of  town  with  an  assortment  of  seven 
children  and  grandchildren,  all  of  them  menaces  to  law 
and  order.  "But  just  let  anybody  say  a  word  and  his  garden 
gets  wrecked  or  his  haystack  burned  up.  The  old  man's  got 
the  whole  town  buffaloed." 

Miss  Bailey  never  got  "these  people"  quite  straight.  One, 
she  gathered,  was  a  county  official  of  some  sort;  another 
connected  with  the  schools.  The  third,  a  woman,  seemed  to 
function  chiefly  as  a  judge  of  character.  All  of  them  knew 
about  old  Jed,  and  little  by  little  Miss  Bailey  pieced  the 
story  together.  Old  Jed  was  just  naturally  mean.  He 
wanted  to  live  in  the  deep  woods  and  there  he  lived — let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Unfortunately  the  chips 
were  children,  fifteen  of  them  by  the  original  count,  now 
by  infant  mortality  and  the  local  procedure  known  as  "going 
off,"  reduced  to  six — two  of  them,  twins,  under  school  age. 

"We  can't  leave  those  children  in  the  woods  all  winter 
without  their  mother,"  said  Miss  Godfrey  firmly.  "It's 
too  much  for  Edna  to  take  care  of  them.  She's  only  twelve 
and  looks  eight,  and  besides  she  has  to  go  to  school.  I  don't 
care  how  mean  old  Jed  is,  we  have  to  look  out  for  those 
children." 

"I  suppose  we  have  to  get  the  four  to  school,"  said  the 
school  man  without  much  conviction,  "but  seems  to  me  the 
others  are  Jed's  business." 

"They're  all  Jed's  business,"  exploded  the  county  man. 
"If  he  wants  'em  to  go  to  school  let  him  bring  'em.  We've 
spent  all  we're  going  to  keeping  that  woods  road  open  for 
those  kids,  and  what  do  they  amount  to?  Soon's  one  of  'em 


gets  'big  enough  to  go  to  work  he  goes  off.  And  now  the 
mother's  gone  off.  What  was  the  matter  with  her  anyway?" 

"Most  heartless  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  threw  in  the 
character  judge.  "What  reason  did  she  give?" 

"What  she  said  was  the  reason,"  replied  Miss  Godfrey, 
"was  that  she  was  tired  of  using  an  old  door  set  up  on  logs 
for  a  table.  Every  time  she  expected  a  baby  Jed  promised 
he'd  build  her  a  regular  table,  but  he  never  did.  And  after 
the  fifteenth  was  born — well,  she  just  gathered  up  the  two 
youngest  and  lit  out.  Don't  ask  me  how  she  got  herself  and 
those  babies  across  two  states  because  I  don't  know.  And 
don't  ask  me  how  she's  keeping  them  alive,  because  I  don't 
know  that  either.  We  only  heard  of  her  because  a  hospital 
wrote  to  see  if  we'd  pay  the  bill  for  her  sick  baby.  But  by 
the  time  the  letters  had  back  and  forthed  she  and  the  baby 
were  gone." 

"She  ought  to  be  brought  back  and  made  to  do  her 
duty,"  the  character  judge  was  firm. 

"Duty  or  no  duty  we're  not  going  to  plough  out  that 
road  this  winter  to  haul  those  no-account  kids  to  school. 
Jed  ought  to  be  arrested,"  the  county  man  was  firm  too. 

"Let's  see,  he  was  arrested  last  winter  wasn't  he?"  asked 
Miss  Godfrey  innocently.  "As  I  remember  we  were  in  this 
same  kind  of  a  jam  about  the  children,  but  he  was  arrested 
for  shooting  a  deer.  And  we  still  had  to  get  the  children 
to  school  and  we  had  to  put  in  relief.  And  wasn't  it  after 
that  the  oldest  boy  went  off?  Arresting  Jed  didn't  seem 
to  get  us  anywhere." 

"Well,  it's  once  we  got  the  old  devil  anyway,"  the  county 
man  chuckled  reminiscently. 

"Can't  we  let  it  ride  for  awhile?"  asked  the  schoolman. 

"But  bring  that  woman  back  to  her  children,"  put  in 
the  character  judge. 

"Notify  Jed  that  he  has  to  send  the  children  to  school, 
but  leave  it  up  to  him,"  added  the  county  man. 

MISS  BAILEY'S  eyes  were  on  Miss  Godfrey,  who, 
she  well  knew,  took  seriously  her  responsibility, 
".  .  .  for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent 
and  neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent."  The  moment  had  come  for  Miss  Godfrey 
to  say  something,  and  she  did. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  that  it's  time  we  sugared  off 
this  situation  ?  For  years  we've  fiddled  around  trying  to 
make  Jed  behave  like  a  responsible  human  being  which  he 
never  will  be.  Let's  forget  Jed  and  really  go  to  work  for 
those  six  children." 

Miss  Godfrey  paused,  but  no  one  spoke  and  she  went  on : 

"We've  tried  all  the  little  ways;  now  let's  try  a  way  that 
looks  farther  than  the  next  few  months.  Let's  go  into  court 
and  take  those  six  children  away  from  Jed.  We  mustn't 
let  them  go  the  way  the  others  did.  Let's  give  them  a 
chance.  If  you  four  good  citizens  go  before  Judge  Bilton 
he'll  sign  the  order.  I'm  almost  sure  I  know  where  they 
could  be  put  to  board  and  .  .  ." 

"Where?"  the  character  judge  interrupted. 

"At  Mrs.  Horton's.  I  know  she  isn't  a  very  good 
housekeeper,  but  she's  a  lot  better  than  old  Jed  and  to 
get  these  children  to  board  would  be  a  godsend.  She  would 
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be  kind  to  them  and  keep  them  fed  and  warm  and  the 
count)-  wouldn't  have  to  plough  a  road  to  get  them  to 
school." 

"I  thought  you  social  workers  didn't  believe  in  breaking 
up  families,"  commented  the  school  man. 

"And  who's  going  to  pay  Mrs.  Horton?  The  county  I 
suppose,"  put  in  its  spokesman. 

"Don't  count  on  me  going  to  court.  I  think  parents 
should  be  made  to  take  care  of  their  own  children,"  the 
character  judge  joined  in. 

Little  by  little  as  the  discussion  went  on,  with  Miss 
Godfrey  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way,  it  became  clear 
that  the  point  at  which  the  "good  citizens"  stuck  was  the 
court  order  which  would  free  Jed  of  legal  responsibility 
for  his  offspring.  The  group  saw  that  it  wouldn't  do  to 
bring  the  school-age  children  to  town  and  leave  the  others 
to  Jed's  casual  mercies.  "Tain't  that  he  abuses  them;  he 
just  don't  give  a  damn.  Excuse  me,  ladies."  It  saw  that 
the  children  could  be  boarded  during  the  school  term  about 
as  cheaply  as  the  road  could  be  kept  open  and  transport 
provided.  But  it  would  not  let  Jed  off,  or  his  wife  either 
if  she  could  be  caught.  No  one  of  them  would  go  to  court. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Bailey  realized  that  Miss  Godfrey 
was  doing  a  little  smart  trading.  Miss  Godfrey  did  not 
expect  anyone  to  go  to  court;  that  proposal,  whatever  its 
merits,  was  a  strategy  for  retreat  to  her  real  objective,  to 
get  the  children  out  of  the  woods  for  the  winter.  There 
Miss  Godfrey  took  her  stand  and  there  she  stuck  until  the 
group,  not  too  wholeheartedly,  agreed  that  it  "wouldn't  do 
any  harm"  for  her  to  see  what  she  could  do. 

"And  you  call  that  community  backing?"  asked  Miss 
Bailey,  after  the  group  had  left  the  office. 

"TT  7"HY  of  course!"  Miss  Godfrey's  voice  had  a  ring  of 

W  triumph.  "Those  people  know  the  children  ought  to 
have  a  break,  but  they  can't  stand  to  have  old  Jed  beat  them. 
This  plan  will  save  their  faces  and  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  back  me  up.  I  can  go  ahead  now  and  get  things 
lined  up." 

"Are  you  going  to  do  anything  about  the  mother?" 

Miss  Godfrey  shook  her  head  ruefully,  "Maybe  it  will 
be  better  to  let  nature  take  its  course.  If  the  poor  thing 
can  make  the  grade  with  two  babies,  God  bless  her.  If  she 
can't  and  applies  anywhere  for  relief,  we'll  be  notified  and 
she'll  be  sent  back.  Then  we'll  cross  that  bridge." 

"And  when  school  is  over  and  the  children  have  to  go 
back  to  Jed  ?" 

"We'll  cross  that  bridge,  too,  when  we  get  to  it.  One 
Rubicon  at  a  time  is  my  motto." 

But  another  Rubicon  was  at  the  door,  another  group 
of  "good  citizens,"  pretty  mad  over  the  depredations  of 
Tom  Wilson's  children  and  determined  that  the  unruly 
gang  must  be  broken  up.  Miss  Godfrey  agreed.  How  to  do 
it  xv as  the  question. 

"Unless  you  can  prove  that  they  raid  hen  roosts  and 
break  into  summer  cottages  there's  not  much  use  having 
them  arrested.  Tom  has  visible  means  of  support.  He  works 
on  the  ice  every  winter  and  he  must  get  quite  a  little  cash 
through  those  axe  handles  of  his." 

"Axe  handles!"  exclaimed  Miss  Bailey. 

"Yes,  he  has  'em  strung  along  his  porch.  You  must  have 
passed  the  house  as  you  drove  in.  Whenever  anyone  stops 
the  children  swarm  out  and  put  on  their  act.  They  don't 
sell  many  axe  handles,  but  they  gather  in  the  dimes." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Bailey. 


Miss  Godfrey  made  it  clear  that  the  townspeople  them- 
selves would  have  to  take  the  responsibility  if  anything 
were  done  about  the  Wilsons.  She  had  tried  about  all  she 
knew.  She  had  found  jobs  at  a  distance  for  the  two  older 
girls,  and  they  were  both  home  in  a  week;  she  had  sent 
two  of  the  boys  to  camp  only  to  have  them  bounced  back ; 
she  had  spent  hours  on  end  talking  things  over  with  Tom 
and  the  children  and  had  arrived  exactly  nowhere;  she 
had  been  to  see  Judge  Bilton  and  found  him  opposed  to 
any  action  until  some  one  "got  the  goods"  on  the  children. 
Reform  school,  the  judge  held,  was  the  place  for  them.  He 
himself  had  been  unable  to  "get  the  goods"  on  anyone  when 
his  barn  had  been  mysteriously  burned  last  year. 

"'I  ^HE  Wilsons  aren't  getting  better;  they're  getting 
A  worse,"  Miss  Godfrey  went  on,  "and  I  can't  see 
much  point  in  waiting  till  we  can  put  them  all  in  jail.  I 
believe  that  the  family  should  be  broken  up  and  the  children, 
except  the  youngest  ones,  separated.  I  know  that  isn't  good 
social  xvork  doctrine  but  there  comes  a  time.  .  .  .  We  have 
institutions  in  this  state,  and  they  aren't  reform  schools 
either,  where  those  children  can  be  committed  and  where 
they  will  get  the  training  and  discipline  they  need.  But  we 
can't  send  them  there  or  keep  them  there  without  a  court 
order  that  will  remove  them  all  from  old  Tom's  legal 
guardianship.  Once  we  get  that  order  we  can  do  something ; 
without  it  we  can  do  nothing  that  amounts  to  a  row  of 
pins.  Judge  Bilton  won't  sign  an  order  on  my  say-so  alone, 
and  maybe  he's  right.  I  believe  he  would  on  yours.  This  is 
the  town's  business,  and  if  we'll  all  get  together  and  stick 
together  we  can  clean  it  up." 

"You  certainly  gave  it  to  them  straight,"  said  Miss 
Bailey  after  the  townspeople  had  gone  their  way. 

"Yes,  for  the  'steenth  time,"  replied  Miss  Godfrey.  "I've 
been  saying  it  for  the .  last  two  years  and  nothing  has 
happened.  About  every  three  months  I  get  a  delegation 
like  this  that  seems  to  expect  me  to  pass  a  miracle  and 
reform  the  Wilsons.  Not  once  have  I  been  able  to  get 
them  to  go  to  Judge  Bilton  who  holds  the  key  to  the  whole 
business.  I  do  such  small  things  as  I  can  for  those  wretched 
children,  but  this  is  a  case  where  responsibility  has  to  be 
kept  right  where  it  belongs — the  community  itself.  But 
what  did  you  think  of  .an  orthodox  social  worker  like  me 
trying  to  break  up  two  families?" 

"We-el,"  said  Miss  Bailey,  "there  comes  a  time.  .  .  ." 

As  she  drove  out  of  town  Miss  Bailey  went  out  of  her 
way  to  pass  the  axe  handle  house.  Two  young  boys  were 
shying  pebbles  at  a  dog  tied  in  the  yard  ;  a  little  girl  was 
jiggling  a  battered  baby  carriage  on  the  porch  behind  the 
row  of  clean  shapely  axe  handles. 

Miss  Bailey  was  pretty  low  in  her  mind.  The  law  prom- 
ised protection  and  care  for  children  like  these  and  had 
sent  out  social  workers  like  Miss  Godfrey  to  implement 
that  promise.  "But  that  isn't  enough,"  she  told  herself. 
"The  law  will  work  only  as  we  the  people  make  it  work; 
the  Miss  Godfreys  can  function  only  as  we  the  people 
back  them  up.  The  job  needs  all  of  us,  but  we  neither 
get  together  nor  stick  together.  We  have  the  law,  we  have 
the  know-how,  but  we  lack  the — well,  there's  a  good  old 
fashioned  word  for  it  and  it  begins  with  g. 

This  is  the  third  in  the  new  series  of  articles  in  which 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  readers  rentw  their  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Bailey  and  share  her  seasoned  observations  of 
social  work  at  the  grass  roots. 
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At  Long  Last 

ALONG  desired  and  acutely  needed  over-all  study  of 
national  relief  policies  is  announced  by  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  As  outlined  by  the  board's 
division  of  research,  the  study  promises  to  go  wide  and 
deep  into  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  the  need  for  relief 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  development  of  long  range 
programs  and  national — but  not  exclusively  federal — poli- 
cies. Based  on  an  analysis  of  existing  relief  information  and 
experience,  the  study  will  explore  particularly  the  organi- 
zation, administration  and  financing  of  relief  as  these  fac- 
tors concern  federal,  state  and  local  governments  and  are 
related  to  available  private  services  and  resources. 

Heading  the  technical  committee  that  will  organize  and 
direct  the  study  is  William  Haber,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  now  on  leave  to  the  Na- 
tional Refugee  Service.  Among  those  associated  with  him 
are  Will  W.  Alexander,  Department  of  Agriculture;  Cor- 
rington  Gill,  Federal  Works  Agency ;  Mary  Switzer,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency;  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Children's 
Bureau;  C.  M.  Bookman,  Cincinnati  Community  Chest; 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Haas,  Catholic  University  of 
America;  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  American  Public  Welfare 
Association. 

A  Million  Votes  Talk 

HAM  'N'  EGGS  for  the  old  folks  took  a  beating  in 
the  November  election,  both  in  California  and  Ohio. 
But,  as  one  of  the  California  promoters  of  the  scheme 
cogently  remarked,  "We  may  have  taken  a  shellacking  but 
we  polled  a  million  votes."  A  million  votes  are  not  political 
small  change. 

Political  repercussions  began  in  California  the  day  after 
the  election  with  an  announcement  by  the  ham  V  egg  lead- 
ers that  they  would  circulate  petitions  for  the  recall  of 
Governor  Olson  who,  they  claimed,  had  knifed  the  move- 
ment that  last  year  helped  elect  him.  The  possibility  of  a 
recall  proposal  in  the  same  election  in  which  he  hoped  to 
run  for  a  second  term  seems  to  have  given  the  governor  the 
sensation  of  a  man  caught  in  a  forked  stick.  At  any  rate  he 
promptly  went  on  the  radio  with  a  "flank  attack"  propos- 
ing that  the  state  lower  the  age  limit  for  old  age  assistance 
from  sixty-five  to  sixty  years  and  pay  a  "cash  pension,  based 
on  need,  of  at  least  $50  to  $60  per  month."  California,  with 
a  possible  maximum  allowance  of  $35  a  month — which  goes 
up  to  $40  on  January  1 — is  paying  to  some  133,600  recipi- 
ents an  average  of  $32.44  a  month,  highest  of  any  state. 

Whether  or  not  Governor  Olson's  "flank  attack"  suc- 
ceeds in  saving  his  political  skin,  it  is  apparent  that  schemes 
such  as  ham  V  eggs  and  the  Townsend  plan  will  not  be 
downed  merely  by  calling  them  "crackpot."  In  some  in- 
stances the  "oldsters"  may  be  motivated  by  greed,  rather 
than  need.  Some  of  their  leaders  may  be  busily  making 
capital  of  simple  people  who  are  economically,  though  not 
politically,  helpless.  But  fundamental  to  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  these  organizations  and  their  campaigns  are  the 
fear  and  the  insecurity  of  millions  of  industrial,  domestic, 
and  farm  workers  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  wage  earning,  see 
ahead  of  them  only  the  employment  scrap  heap  and  the 


grudging  charity  of  relatives,  public  relief,  or  stark  want. 
The  magnitude  of  that  problem  of  the  "machine  age"  over- 
shadows every  sober  promise  of  the  social  security  system. 
Observers  of  the  political  scene  do  not  anticipate  any 
strong  drive  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  for  further 
liberalization  of  the  old  age  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  They  see  clearly,  however,  that  those  million  California 
votes,  plus  the  slow  steady  rolling  up  of  the  pension  move- 
ment throughout  the  country,  almost  certainly  will  make 
liberalization,  if  not  complete  revision  of  old  age  assistance 
a  significant  issue  in  the  1940  national  campaign. 

Labor  and  the  Anti-Trust  Law 

SOME  of  the  practices  of  labor  unions  are  punishable 
under  the  Anti-Trust  laws  in  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Thurman  Arnold,  assistant  attorney  general,  to  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Arnold  made  clear 
that  "it  is  only  such  boycotts,  strikes  or  coercion  by  labor 
unions  as  have  no  reasonable  connection  with  wages,  hours, 
health,  safety,  speed-up  system,  or  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  which 
will  be  prosecuted." 

He  enumerates  five  types  of  "unreasonable  restraint" 
of  trade  by  organized  labor  "against  which  we  have  re- 
cently proceeded  or  are  now  proceeding":  Those  designed 
to  prevent  the  use  of  less  costly  materials  or  of  improved 
methods;  "to  compel  the  hiring  of  useless  and  unnecessary 
labor" ;  to  "enforce  systems  of  graft  and  extortion" ;  to 
maintain  "illegally  fixed  prices" ;  "to  destroy  an  estab- 
lished and  legitimate  system  of  collective  bargaining,"  as  in 
jurisdictional  conflicts  between  unions. 

The  principle  guiding  the  department  in  the  application 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  to  labor  unions  was  defined  by  Mr. 
Arnold  in  his  letter:  "The  principle  applicable  to  unions 
is  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  other  groups  specially 
protected  by  law.  Investors  may  combine  into  a  corporation, 
farmers  into  a  cooperative,  and  labor  into  a  union.  The 
Anti-Trust  division  has  the  duty  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 
legal  rights  of  association  in  an  illegal  way  for  purposes 
far  different  from  those  contemplated  in  the  statutes." 

Livingston  Farrand,  M.D. 

IN  the  life  of  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  emeritus 
of  Cornell  University,  who  died  in  November  after  a 
brief  illness,  were  achievements  enough  for  two  or  three 
careers.  As  a  scientist,  as  an  educator,  and  as  an  organizer 
he  made  significant  and  lasting  contributions  to  his  times. 

The  outstanding  interest  of  Dr.  Farrand's  active  life 
probably  was  the  promotion  of  public  health.  As  the  first 
executive  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  now  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  he  gave  that  movement  vigor,  unity  and 
scientific  direction.  He  was  active  in  the  councils  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and  various  other  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  health  of  the  people. 

Of  all  Dr.  Farrand's  personal  qualities  those  most  cher- 
ished by  his  friends  and  associates  were  his  gifts  of  ready 
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understanding,  and  fair-mindedness.  In  all  his  activities, 
whether  in  war  service  in  France,  in  posts  of  high  adminis- 
trative responsibility,  or  in  the  give  and  take  of  every- 
day life,  these  qualities  distinguished  his  every  relationship. 

"Little  Steel"  in  Court 

THE  "Little  Steel"  strike  of  1937  was  headline  news 
again  last  month,  when  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on 
every  major  point  of  its  ruling,  and  ordered  the  reinstate- 
ment of  some  5000  former  Republic  Steel  Corporation 
employes,  with  "lost"  wages  estimated  at  $7,500,000.  The 
opinion,  written  by  Judge  Albert  B.  Maris  of  the  Third 
Circuit  (Philadelphia)  was  concurred  in  by  both  the  judges 
sitting  with  him  in  the  case. 

The  court  sustained  the  finding  of  the  NLRB  that  Re- 
public had  engaged  in  "unfair  labor  practices"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  and  further,  that  the  strike  was  not 
caused  by  the  CIO,  as  Republic  contended,  but  by  the 
company's  "campaign  to  crush  the  union."  While  the  strike 
was  precipitated  by  Republic's  refusal  to  sign  the  union 
contract,  it  held  that  it  is  equally  clear  "that  the  signing 
of  the  contract  was  sought  by  the  union  not  to  raise  wages 
or  improve  working  conditions,  for  it  purported  to  do 
neither,  but  solely  to  put  an  end  to  the  warfare  between 
the  union  and  Republic  which  had  resulted  from  the  lat- 
ter's  unfair  labor  practices." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  company,  and  not  the 
union,  was  responsible  for  the  Massilon  "battle"  in  which 
three  strikers  were  killed  and  many  injured:  "Violence  and 
hysteria  were  incited  deliberately  by  Republic  in  order  to 
terrorize  union  members.  Tear  gas  and  firearms  were  do- 
nated to  the  police  department  of  Massilon."  [See  "Es- 
sence of  the  Steel  Strike,"  by  Pierce  Williams,  Survey 
Graphic,  October  1937.] 

A  spokesman  for  Tom  Girdler,  president  of  Republic 
Steel,  has  announced  that  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Public  Work  for  Youth 

POINTING  out  that  even  a  large  scale  war  boom  would 
not  enable  private  industry  to  absorb  the  unused  man 
power  of  the  nation's  jobless  youth,  the  American  Youth 
Commission  urges  a  federal  program  of  special  work  projects 
for  young  people.  Such  action  is  essential  to  the  nation's  wel- 
fare, the  commission  feels,  because  of  the  dangerous  effect 
on  youth  of  prolonged  unemployment,  in  addition  to  the 
strain  of  the  present  international  crisis.  The  report  is  based 
on  a  four-year  study,  which  indicates  that  at  least  a  third 
of  this  country's  ten  million  unemployed  are  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-four.  Quoting  "the  most  optimis- 
tic estimates"  which  show  between  two  and  three  million 
jobs  resulting  from  a  war  boom  in  business  and  industry, 
the  report  states:  "We  now  have  a  generation  of  youth 
containing  an  unusually  high  proportion  without  work  ex- 
perience or  training.  The  major  up-swing  in  business  may 
create  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor 
without  making  it  possible  to  use  several  million  young  peo- 
ple who  have  never  learned  either  the  habits  or  the  skills 
required  in  modern  industry." 

The  commission  recommends  public  employment  for  job- 
less youth  on  self-help  projects,  on  all  types  of  conserva- 
tion activities,  and  on  "the  construction  of  useful  public 
buildings."  Such  employment  for  jobless  youth,  the  re- 


port submits,  would  not  have  to  be  full  time,  nor  highly 
paid,  and  the  expenditure  for  each  young  worker  "need 
not  exceed  $400  a  year."  Even  this  would  be  partly  offset 
by  lessened  need  for  public  assistance  in  the  families  of 
young  workers. 

The  commission  believes  that  such  public  work  should 
emphasize  educational  values,  affording  training  for  youth 
"in  good  work  habits  as  well  as  in  specific  skills,"  and  op- 
portunity to  try  various  kinds  of  work  as  "guidance  in  pre- 
paring for  private  employment." 

The  AMA  Platform 

FORMULATED   as   "a   guide   to   indicate    the   trend 
which  the  American  Medical  Association  believes  should 
be   followed   in   the  development  of   health   activities  and 
medical  care  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  the  trus- 
tees of  the  AMA  have  announced  an  eight-point  platform : 

1.  The  establishment  of  an   agency  of  federal  government 
under  which  shall  be  coordinated  and  administered  all  health 
functions  of  the  federal  government  exclusive  of  those  of  the 
army   and  navy. 

2.  The  allotment  of  such  funds  as  the  Congress  may  make 
available   to   any  state  in   actual  need   for  the   prevention  of 
disease,    promotion    of    health    and    the   care    of    the    sick    on 
proof  of  such  need. 

3.  The  principle  that  the  care  of  the  public  health  and  the 
provision   of  medical  service   to  the  sick   is  primarily   a  local 
responsibility. 

4.  The  development  of  a  mechanism  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  expansion  of  preventive  medical  services  with  local  deter- 
mination of  needs  and  local  control  of  administration. 

5.  The  extension  of  medical  care  for  the  indigent  and  the 
medically  indigent  with  local  determination  of  needs  and  local 
control  of  administration. 

6.  In  the  extension  of  medical  services  to  all  the  people,  the 
utmost  utilization   of  qualified  medical  and  hospital   facilities 
already  established. 

7.  The   continued   development   of   the   private   practice   of 
medicine,    subject   to   such   changes   as   may   be   necessary   to 
maintain  the  quality  of  medical  services  and  to  increase  their 
availability. 

8.  Expansion  of  public  health  and  medical  services  consist- 
ent with  the  American  system  of  democracy. 

Commenting  editorially  on  Point  8  the  Journal  of  the 
AMA  quotes  George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
on  "the  fact  that  liberty  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
security,"  and  remarks  that: 

The  history  of  the  development  of  medical  care  .  .  .  leads 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  methods 
such  as  compulsory  sickness  insurance,  state  medicine  and 
similar  techniques  results  in  a  trend  toward  communism  or 
totalitarianism  and  away  from  democracy  as  the  established 
form  of  government. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  AMA  proposes  to  trans- 
late its  platform  into  a  legislative  program,  but  its  pro- 
nouncement has  been  interpreted  as  its  answer  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Program  as  embodied  in  the  Wagner  bill, 
though  that  bill  makes  no  specific  provision  for  compulsory 
health  insurance  and  leaves  medical  care  planning  up  to  the 
states.  That  the  AMA  has  shaken  off  much  of  its  profes- 
sional complacency  in  the  last  few  years  and  has  seen 
more  than  a  little  of  the  clear  light  of  reality,  even  its  crit- 
ics admit.  Yet  even  its  friends  may  find  it  hard  to  follow 
its  official  journal  when  it  challenges  the  democracy  of 
those  who  disagree  with  its  concept  of  "medical  services 
consistent  with  the  American  system.  .  .  .' 
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The  Social  Front 


The   Insurances 

'  I  'HE  vastness  of  the  bookkeeping  op- 
erations  required  by  the  old  age  in- 
surance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  again  underscored  by  the  recent  report 
of  nine  million  "John  Does"  for  whom 
search  is  being  made.  These  accounts  in 
the  old  age  insurance  files  represent 
workers  for  whose  accounts  employers 
have  paid  social  security  taxes,  but  who 
are  unidentified  to  the  board  and  there- 
fore not  eligible  for  benefits  which  might 
be  due  them  when  payments  begin  on 
January  1.  "John  Doe"  accounts  are  due 
to  incorrectly  filed  reports  from  employ- 
ers, or  to  the  permanent  or  temporary 
disappearance  of  an  employe.  Continu- 
ous efforts  are  made  to  correct  the 
"John  Doe"  accounts,  and  officials  of  the 
old  age  insurance  division  state  that  they 
are  abreast  of  those  caused  by  normal 
bookkeeping  errors.  The  recently  com- 
pleted tabulation  of  employer  reports 
and  payments  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1939  showed  that  1,872,000  employers 
reported  on  more  than  29  million  work- 
ers. In  these  reports,  about  one  percent 
(some  300,000)  were  thrown  into  the 
"John  Doe"  category  because  the  employ- 
er failed  to  report  the  social  security 
number  of  employes.  Another  3J/2  per- 
cent contained  some  errors  which  made 
the  reports  "abnormal."  These  erroneous 
reports  have  been  referred  to  the  375 
field  offices  for  verification  or  correction. 
In  an  effort  to  cut  down  the  percentage 
of  errors,  the  board  is  making  a  nation- 
wide drive  to  encourage  workers  to 
write  for  a  statement  of  their  accounts 
for  individual  verification. 

Bank  Plans — Banks,  which  now  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  are  studying  the  effect  of  the 
federal  program  on  their  own  pension 
systems,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Some  adjustment  is  expected  to 
be  made  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  banks  and  their 
employes.  The  plan  most  likely  to  be 
adopted  is  a  cut  in  contributions  to  the 
bank  schemes  to  a  point  which  assures 
benefits  from  both  sources  at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  those  contemplated  by  the 
private  plan.  Such  an  adjustment  al- 
ready has  been  made  by  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  City. 

Acting  on  advice  of  counsel  to  the 
Idaho  Bankers  Association,  banks  in  that 
state  will  pay,  under  protest,  the  state 
unemployment  compensation  tax  for  the 
period  between  April  1,  1939,  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  1940,  while  conceding  the  validity 
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of  applying  to  banks  all  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Two  banks,  one  na- 
tional and  one  state,  small  enough  so 
that  penalties  would  not  be  substantial 
in  amount,  are  withholding  payments 
and  bringing  suit  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  tax  for  the  disputed  period. 

Chrysler  Case — The  Michigan  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission 
last  month  refused  to  pay  unemployment 
benefits  to  any  of  the  55,000  workers 
made  idle  because  of  the  strike  in  the 
Chrysler  plants  in  Detroit.  The  com- 
mission stated  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  labor  dispute  was  due  to  a 
slow-down  as  claimed  by  the  employer, 
or  by  a  lock-out,  as  claimed  by  the  work- 
ers, had  no  bearing  on  the  case.  The 
United  Automobile  Workers,  affiliated 
with  the  CIO  have  appealed  from  the 
ruling.  At  this  writing,  the  appeals  board 
of  the  commission  has  decided  only  that 
each  worker  affected  must  file  a  separate 
appeal.  According  to  the  latest  available 
figures  (September  19)  Michigan  had 
more  than  $44  million  in  "total  funds 
available  for  [unemployment]  benefits." 

Suggested  Change — As  part  of  a  re- 
lief program  for  American  seamen 
thrown  out  of  work  by  war  conditions 
abroad,  President  Roosevelt  has  an- 
nounced that  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  possibility  of  including  seamen  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  entitling  them  to  all  its  benefits. 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
and  the  joint  advisory  committee  of  the 
three  hospital  associations  have  asked 
that  the  employes  of  hospitals,  now  ex- 
cluded, be  brought  within  the  social 
security  program.  There  have  been  scat- 
tered efforts  to  provide  old  age  insur- 
ance for  these  groups,  but  no  general 
and  uniform  program  has  been  developed. 

Senator  Wagner  will  probably  sponsor 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  plan 
for  low  cost  annuities  to  be  sold  to  the 
public,  probably  through  the  post  offices, 
under  a  scheme  paralleling  postal  sav- 
ings. The  plan  is  put  forward  as  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  self-employed  and 
others  now  excluded  from  the  provisions, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Record  and  Report — "A  Brief  Read- 
ing List  on  the  Social  Security  Act,"  in- 
cludes material  on  the  1939  amendments. 
Price  5  cents  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
The  latest  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel  of  the  Unemploy- 


ment Compensation  Commission  of  Mis- 
souri covers  the  six  months  of  work 
ending  June  30,  1939.  From  W.  W. 
Burke,  supervisor  of  examinations,  6555 
University  Drive,  University  City,  Mo. 
.  .  .  Prepared  in  catechism  form,  the 
New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  publishes  a  pamphlet  on 
the  state  unemployment  insurance  law, 
"in  an  effort  to  explain  the  law  as 
amended  in  many  important  respects 
during  the  last  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature." From  the  chapter,  16  East  41 
Street,  New  York. 

Relief  and  WPA 

DANKERS  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last 
month  threatened  to  drop  the  first 
bomb  on  the  hitherto  serenely  operating 
surplus  food  stamp  plan.  [See  "The  Food 
Stamp  Way,"  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord, 
Survey  Midmoiithly,  October  1939.]  But 
a  counter  threat  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodity  Corporation  to  evacuate, 
leaving  the  town  with  a  deflated  grocery 
business,  soon  brought  a  truce.  When,  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  the  Rochester 
Clearing  House  Association  announced 
its  intention  of  assessing  a  one  percent 
collection  charge  for  handling  food 
stamps  the  FSCC  announced  that  the 
service  charge  would  result  in  the  plan 
being  withdrawn  from  the  city  because 
it  would  take  half  the  net  profits  from 
the  small  grocer.  The  prospect  of  losing 
their  new-found  business  activity  aroused 
the  local  grocers  to  form  a  committee 
to  negotiate  with  the  bankers  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  plan.  Five  days  of 
"arbitration"  produced  the  compromise 
in  which  the  bankers  agreed  to  defer  the 
service  charges  to  "enable  the  grocers' 
committee  to  perfect  its  plan"  to  ease 
the  bank's  "unexpected  financial  burdens" 
of  redeeming  food  stamps. 

In  Pennsylvania— Last  month  Penn- 
sylvania carried  its  lowest  aggregate  un- 
employment relief  load  in  two  years. 
Along  with  the  significant  reductions  in 
WPA  rolls  which  began  in  August  had 
come  seven  weeks  of  steady  decrease  in 
the  general  assistance  load,  which  by  the 
middle  of  November  had  reached  its 
lowest  point  in  nearly  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  new  applications  for  general  assist- 
ance were  less  than  they  had  been  in 
more  than  two  years.  Gains  in  private 
employment  were  named  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  as  the 
principal  factor  behind  the  dwindling  of 
the  rolls. 

Such  encouraging  "natural"  reductions 
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did  not  decrease  the  department's  activ- 
ity toward  keeping  the  rolls  at  a  mini- 
mum. A  step  in  this  direction  was  noti- 
fication to  its  claim  settlement  agents 
that  applicants  attempting  to  secure  re- 
lief through  fraud  are  just  as  punish- 
able as  those  who  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempts. Both  successful  and  unsuccessful 
"chiselers"  are  liable  to  prosecution,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  former 
have  the  responsibility  for  restitution 
added  to  the  burden  of  punishment. 

Perhaps  a  more  drastic  step  taken 
last  month  by  the  Department  of  Public- 
Assistance  to  tighten  its  purse-strings 
was  its  ruling  to  deny  the  granting  of 
direct  relief  to  persons  awaiting  their 
unemployment  benefits.  Such  social  work 
fol  de  rol  as  provisions  for  exemptions 
according  to  the  "merits  of  the  case" 
were  omitted  from  the  ruling.  But  an- 
other ruling  permits  unemployment  bene- 
fits, when  received,  to  be  supplemented 
by  general  relief  if  they  are  less  than 
the  assistance  budget  standard  and  if 
"there  are  other  unemployed  normal 
wage  earners  in  the  family  who  are  not 
receiving  unemployment  compensation." 

Economy  --In  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  the  local  government  refuses  to 
pay  storage  for  surplus  foods,  the  aver- 
age value  of  commodities  distributed — 
the  only  form  of  "general"  relief — is 
$9.79  per  family  per  month,  nearly  50 
percent  under  the  average  for  the  state. 
Carloads  of  butter  worth  $6000  each 
have  been  forfeited  to  other  communi- 
ties because  of  the  city's  refusal  to  pro- 
duce $200  to  store  their  contents.  Cars 
of  eggs  worth  $2500  each  have  been 
moved  on  because  of  the  lack  of  $40  for 
storage. 

Crisis — Once  more  a  relief  crisis  has 
come  to  Cleveland  which  by  the  middle 
of  November  had  only  $55,000  left  in 
its  general  assistance  coffers.  Panicky  at 
the  prospect  of  its  immediate  future  the 
city  has  asked  the  state  to  come  to  its 
rescue,  but  so  far  to  no  avail.  To  the 
mayor's  appeal  for  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  the  governor  has  replied 
that  the  best  way  of  solving  relief  prob- 
lems is  to  increase  employment  through 
improving  business  conditions.  Meantime 
relief  allowances  have  been  cut  off  or 
drastically  curtailed  with  resultant  dem- 
onstrations at  the  City  Hall.  Mayor 
Burton  promises  "immediate  steps." 

End  of  the  Chapter  — After  a  year  of 
tension  over  "Who's  going  to  pay  for 
New  Jersey's  relief?"  the  problem  was 
solved  last  month — for  a  while  at  least — 
by  a  referendum  approving  the  legisla- 
ture's suggestion  for  a  $21  million  bond 
issue.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Septem- 
ber 1939,  page  283.]  The  referendum 
passed  by  a  scant  majority  of  50,000 
votes.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  first 


series  of  bonds  amounting  to  $10,500,000 
will  be  used  for  reimbursement  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  relief  funds  expended  in 
1939.  The  balance  is  to  be  held  for  1940. 

Overestimated —  Though  applications 
to  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Welfare  increased  50  percent  in  the  four- 
month  period  ending  November  1,  the 
number  of  families  under  care  dropped 
more  than  10  percent.  The  decline  is  at- 
tributable to  the  prompt  referrals  to  the 
WPA  to  fill  vacancies  left  by  the  "eight- 
een months  rule"  layoffs.  The  depart- 
ment's expenditures  were  $1,200,000,  less 
than  the  estimated  budget. 

Pressure  Methods  —  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  taken  active  leadership 
in  a  citywide  revolt  against  inadequate 
relief.  So  much  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  those  in  authority  that  the 
City  Council  has  loaned  more  than  one 
million  dollars  from  general  funds  to 
raise  public  relief  for  November  from 
65  percent  to  80  percent  of  the  skeleton 
budget  which  has  long  been  the  Chicago 
Relief  Administration's  standard  of  "min- 
imum adequacy."  Moreover,  it  is  now  ru- 
mored that  Governor  Homer  is  weak- 
ening on  his  decision  not  to  include 
relief  in  his  call  for  a  special  session  to 
deal  with  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

"It's  an  111  Wind  .  .  ."  —Some  conso- 
lation to  soothe  those  souls  embittered  by 
the  closing  of  the  WPA  Federal  Theater 
Project  might  be  found  in  the  news  that 
fabrics  bought  for  actors'  costumes  are 
now  being  made  into  dolls  and  Christmas 
toys  for  underprivileged  children.  In  the 
WPA's  New  York  toy  factory  all  kinds 
of  surplus  materials  have  been  trans- 
formed into  dolls,  animals,  boats,  blocks 
and  games.  Over  200,000  playthings  are 
awaiting  Christmas  distribution  through 
hospitals,  nurseries,  social  agencies  and 
boys'  clubs. 


The  Aged 


T^IVE  hundred  old  folks  in  Vermont 
received  letters  from  the  governor 
last  month.  The  letters  explained  to  the 
oldsters,  all  of  whom  had  had  their  ap- 
plications approved  for  old  age  assistance, 
that  their  failure  to  receive  any  money 
was  the  fault  of  the  state's  legislators 
who  had  neglected  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds.  ...  In  Wisconsin,  recently, 
the  parts  of  a  law  appropriating  funds 
for  an  increase  in  old  age  assistance 
were  vetoed  by  the  governor  because  the 
legislature  failed  to  provide  new  taxes. 
...  In  Florida,  the  governor  has  refused 
a  request  to  call  a  special  session  to  con- 
sider old  age  assistance  financing.  The 
governor  said  that  he  would  not  call 
the  session  even  though  the  legislators 
should  agree  to  serve  at  their  own  ex- 


pense. ...  In  Oregon,  the  old  age  as- 
sistance case  load  is  being  "stabilized" 
because  the  old  folks  are  absorbing  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  public  welfare 
funds.  Until  the  budget  permits  resump- 
tion of  enrollment  all  new  emergency 
cases  will  receive  general  relief. 

Together — Virtually  all  married  per- 
sons on  old  age  assistance  rolls  in  New 
Jersey  are  living  with  husband  or  wife 
either  in  their  own  homes  or  at  the 
homes  of  near  relatives,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies.  The  depart- 
ment points  to  this  record  with  pride,  be- 
cause "one  of  the  inevitable  effects  of 
inadequate  relief  among  aged  (couples) 
.  .  .  has  been  the  breakup  of  normal 
family  life  caused  by  one  or  the  other 
of  a  couple  being  sent  to  a  public  insti- 
tution or  their  separation  to  go  to  the 
homes  of  their  several  children."  Of  all 
aged  persons  receiving  assistance  in  New 
Jersey,  49  percent  live  with  relatives;  21 
percent  with  a  spouse;  21.5  percent 
alone;  8  percent  in  boarding  homes;  0.5 
percent  in  nursing  homes. 

Teamwork — Cooperative  living  for  old 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  or 
with  a  limited  private  income  is  prov- 
ing successful  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, according  to  a  monograph,  "Two 
Years  Experience  in  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing for  the  Aged,"  by  Nelson  B.  Neff, 
published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Security,  Olympia.  In  the  past 
two  years,  seven  cooperative  homes  for 
aged  men  and  one  for  women  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  state.  Though 
stimulated  by  the  state  department  or 
by  local  sponsors  whom  the  department 
has  interested  in  the  project,  the  homes 
or  "clubs"  as  they  are  called  are  entirely 
self-supporting.  Membership  is  voluntary 
and  is  obtained  through  application  or  the 
result  of  invitation  by  another  member. 
Each  group  manages  itself  and  appeals 
to  its  sponsors  only  for  advice.  Rent,  gro- 
cery bills  and  incidental  expenses  are 
paid  from  pooled  funds  amounting  to 
from  $16  to  $20  per  member.  This  leaves 
an  average  of  $6  to  $8  in  personal  funds 
for  clothing,  dental  needs  or  whatever. 
The  maximum  OAA  payment  in  Wash- 
ington is  $30. 

Educating  Old  Folks  — A  psycholo- 
gist's experiment  in  holding  weekly  group 
discussions  in  an  institution  for  the 
"culturally  superior"  aged  is  described  in 
"A  Discussion  Group — Average  Age  75," 
by  George  Lawton,  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Adult  Education.  Prompting 
the  experiment  was  first  the  desire  to 
"learn  something  of  the  inner  lives  of 
older  persons,"  and  second  to  acquaint 
the  members  of  the  home  with  modern 
psychological  approaches  to  emotional 
difficulties.  Topics  discussed  covered  such 
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subjects  as  "Mental  Healing  Today," 
"When  Does  a  Person  Grow  Old?" 
"What  are  the  Chief  Causes  of  Un- 
happiness  in  Old  Age?"  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  psychologist's  primary  pur- 
pose, the  results  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointing because  of  the  "passivity"  of  the 
group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members 
of  the  group  expressed  definite  enjoy- 
ment of  the  meetings.  Says  the  author: 
"Men  and  women  past  sixty  still  want  to 
be  part  of  the  main  current  of  life  and 
.  .  .  still  need  education  and  reeduca- 
tion." 

Opposed — Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator Paul  McNutt  recently  announced 
his  opposition  to  the  Jenkins  bill  which 
would  repay  Ohio  the  $1,388,160  with- 
held last  year  from  the  state's  old  age 
assistance  fund  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  non-compliance  with  the 
board's  regulations.  Mr.  McNutt  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  such  a  bill  would 
make  Congress  "a  court  of  appeal"  from 
action  taken  by  the  board  and  would 
introduce  partisan  politics  into  the  ad- 
ministration. The  bill  passed  the  house 
last  summer,  but  was  pushed  aside  by 
the  Senate  in  the  rush  for  adjournment. 

Here's  How! — Unexpected  increases 
in  liquor  revenues  in  Texas  enabled  the 
State  Liquor  Control  Board  to  allocate 
$427,890  to  the  old  age  assistance  fund 
last  month.  Since  1935,  liquor  taxes  have 
provided  $17,044,882  for  the  aged  of 
Texas. 

Concerning  Children 

"A  LL  kinds  of  people  in  all  walks  of 
life"  adopt  children,  says  a  report 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association.  The  statement  was 
based  on  inforrrration  furnished  by  200 
families  that  have  adopted  children 
through  the  association.  The  families  rep- 
resented a  variety  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions, but  the  largest  number,  eighty- 
eight,  had  incomes  between  $2000  and 
$4000  a  year.  Forty-five  families  were 
in  a  $1000  to  $2000  income  group.  All 
of  those  with  incomes  as  low  as  $1000 
lived  in  rural  communities.  Only  twenty 
had  incomes  over  $10,000. 

Juvenile  Courts — The  eighteen-year 
age  limit  for  juvenile  court  jurisdiction 
has  been  adopted  by  twenty-six  states, 
though  in  five  of  them  it  applies  only  to 
girls,  according  to  the  secend  edition  of 
the  National  Probation  Association's 
"Juvenile  Court  Laws  of  the  United 
States."  Necessitated  by  reason  of  the 
"copious  legislation  enacted  during  the 
past  quinquennium"  this  edition,  pre- 
pared by  Gilbert  Cosulich,  brings  up-to- 
date  a  work  originally  compiled  in  1933 
by  Francis  H.  Hiller.  The  revised  edi- 
tion is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  topical 
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summary  of  juvenile  court  laws  and  a 
state  by  state  summary.  Only  Maine 
and  Wyoming  are  without  juvenile 
courts.  Price  $1.25  from  the  National 
Probation  Association,  50  West  50  Street, 
New  York. 

Federal-State  Plans — When  a  full 
time  child  welfare  supervisor  took  office 
this  month  in  Wyoming,  the  last  of  the 
state  programs  cooperating  with  the  U. 
S.  Children's  Bureau  began.  The  sys- 
tem gradually  will  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude offices  in  all  the  state's  twenty- 
three  counties.  ...  In  Michigan  all 
counties  but  one  are  shifting  their  moth- 
ers' pension  cases  to  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  in  order  to  benefit  by 
state-federal  funds.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  November  1939,  page  345.] 

Carolina  Orphans — Fifty-one  chil- 
dren's institutions  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  have  been  benefiting  financially 
from  the  Duke  Endowment  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1925,  though  eight  former- 
ly included  in  the  benefits  are  now  closed. 
The  recently  published  1938  annual  re- 
port of  the  foundation's  Orphan  Section 
shows  that  altogether  over  $1,500,000 
has  been  spent  in  helping  religious,  com- 
munity, fraternity,  municipal,  state  and 
county  children's  homes  to  carry  on  their 
work;  more  than  $95,000  was  spent  in 
1938.  Nearly  7000  children  were  cared 
for  in  the  institutions  aided  that  year. 
Of  these,  20  percent  were  full  orphans; 
62  percent,  half  orphans.  The  average  per 
capita  cost  was  slightly  over  $309  a  year; 
67  percent  went  for  food,  salaries  and 
education.  The  four  Negro  homes  in- 
cluded had  an  average  per  capita  cost  of 
a  little  over  $182  a  year. 

Institutional  Care — Those  who  have 
been  clamoring  for  literature  in  the  insti- 
tutional field  should  be  gladdened  by  the 
appearance    of    "Child    Care    in    Institu- 
tions" prepared  by  the  Ohio  Committee 
on  Children's  Institutions  in  cooperation 
with  the  division  of  public  assistance  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  booklet,  which  is  written  in  outline 
form,  has  been  planned  to  meet  a  variety 
of  purposes:  as  material  for  staff  meet- 
ings, as  a  text  for  cottage  parents  in  an 
in-service  training  program,  as  a  practi- 
cal   reference    book    for    suggestions    in 
dealing  with    problems   which   commonly 
arise  in  such  institutions.  Written  in  sim- 
ple,   non-technical    language    by    authori- 
ties in  the  field,  it  discusses  the  funda- 
mentals of  institutional  child  care  in  re- 
lation  to  the  cottage  parent,   the  child's 
mental  and  moral  guidance,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  child  for  return   to  his   family 
or  the  community,  the  place  of  a  social 
worker   in   the   institution.   Much  of   the 
value  of  the  manual  lies  in  the  questions 
thrown   out  in  each  chapter   for   further 
thought  and  study.  Throughout  the  text 


there  is  evidence  of  acute  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  the  impor- 
tant role  played  by  the  cottage  parent 
in  determining  the  ultimate  direction  of 
the  child's  adjustment  in  the  institution. 
Price  $1.25  (in  Ohio,  $1.10  including 
sales  tax)  from  the  Ohio  Committee  on 
Children's  Institutions,  1208  State  Office 
Building,  Columbus. 

New  Home — Forty  children  conva- 
lescing from  orthopedic  operations  can  be 
cared  for  simultaneously  at  the  new  Ashe- 
ville  Orthopedic  Home  sponsored  by  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Junior  League  and  the 
local  Rotary  Club.  The  home,  financed 
by  a  fund  raising  campaign  last  winter, 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  twelve-year-old 
Asheville  Crippled  Children's  Clinic.  In 
addition  to  privately  supported  cases,  it 
will  receive  children  whose  care  is 
financed  by  state  and  federal  funds 
through  the  state  division  for  crippled 
children. 

For  "Incorrigibles"— What  to  do 
about  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys, 
Illinois  home  for  delinquents,  long  has 
been  a  burning  question  in  the  state. 
Clouds  of  smoke  emitted  by  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  in  a  continued  campaign 
against  "boy  bandits"  who  are  "coddled" 
in  state  institutions  have  only  partially 
concealed  smoldering  fires  of  discontent 
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Appointed  by  Governor  Salton- 
stall  of  Massachusetts  to  head  the 
reorganized  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Mr.  Rotch  comes 
to  his  new  position  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  problems.  He 
headed  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  during  its  most 
strenuous  period  and  after  that  the 
WPA.  His  long  active  interest  in 
social  work  has  been  expressed 
through  the  Red  Cross,  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  of  which  he  is 
vice-president,  and  a  variety  of 
other  agencies. 
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among  better-informed  people.  Chief 
among  the  more  valid  criticisms  were 
overcrowding  and  lack  of  segregation 
for  younger  boys  and  first  offenders.  The 
Illinois  legislature  recently  took  steps  to 
improve  these  conditions  by  appropriat- 
ing $250,000  for  a  new  unit  for  incor- 
rigible boys.  The  new  institution,  to  be 
built  on  a  separate  site,  and  the  present 
St.  Charles  School  will  both  be  known 
as  the  Illinois  State  Training  School  for 
Boys.  By  an  interchange  between  the 
two  branches  a  boy,  if  too  hard  to  han- 
dle at  St.  Charles,  can  be  shifted  to  the 
new  unit. 

Youngsters  who  run  afoul  of  the  law 
will  be  classified  and  segregated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Courts  committing  boys  to  the  state's 
care  will  transmit  their  case  histories  to 
the  department  with  their  commitment 
papers.  New  legislation  provides  that 
boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  nine- 
teen years,  adjudged  guilty  of  any  of- 
fense other  than  a  capital  crime,  may  be 
committed  to  the  institution.  The  age 
period  was  formerly  ten  to  sixteen  years. 

Chicago  Plan — The  Social  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
after  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of 
public  child  welfare  services  in  Cook 
County,  has  drawn  up  a  plan  for  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  these  services 
which  would,  if  followed,  put  the  city 
in  the  vanguard  of  progress  in  child  care. 
Part  of  the  City  Club's  plan  is  to  trans- 
form the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County 
to  a  "guardianship  court,"  removing  from 
its  jurisdiction  such  administrative  func- 
tions as  mother's  pensions  and  the  tem- 
porary placement  of  children;  and  to 
improve  its  judicial  functions  by  sub- 
stituting qualified  personnel  under  the 
merit  system  for  temporary  appointees 
and  "juvenile  police  officers"  now  assigned 
to  the  court  by  the  commissioner  of  po- 
lice. Another  proposal  is  to  set  up  a 
guardianship  division  under  the  Cook 
County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  to 
handle  all  social  services  to  children  which 
are  not  judicial  in  character.  Some  of 
these  services  are  now  carried  on  by 
the  juvenile  court,  some  by  the  Chicago 
Relief  Administration  and  one — admin- 
istration of  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home 
—by  the  Cook  County  commissioners  en 
masse. 

Chicago's  services  to  children,  which 
the  City  Club  condemns  as  "fragmen- 
tary, scattered  and  weak,"  have  devel- 
oped in  haphazard  manner  over  half  a 
century.  Any  such  housecleaning  as  this 
plan  requires  would  mean  radical  action 
by  the  city  council,  Cook  County  board 
of  commissioners  and  general  assembly 
of  the  state,  and  would  call  for  increased 
appropriations  all  along  the  line.  In  rec- 
ognition of  these  difficulties  the  propos- 
als are  divided  into  "short  term"  and 
"long  term"  plans,  with  improved  pro- 


fessional and  clerical  personnel  for  the 
juvenile  court  as  the  "keystone  of  the 
new  arch." 

The  entire  reorganization  plan,  which 
fills  fourteen  mimeographed  pages,  is  a 
chart  for  future  progress  rather  than  a 
hope  of  immediate  action.  But  the  hand- 
ful of  social  workers  who  serve  on  the 
City  Club's  social  welfare  committee 
agree  that  it  is  sound,  while  denying  that 
they  "guide  the  thinking  of  the  group." 
The  committee  is  largely  composed  of 
active  and  intelligent  laymen — doctors, 
lawyers  and  business  men — who  need  no 
guidance  from  anyone. 

The  Public's  Health 

1V/TEDICAL  scientists,  clinicians  and 
social  workers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  gathered  together  last  month  in 
New  York  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation  for  the 
first  large  conference  on  convalescent 
care  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  The  two- 
day  discussion  was  comprehensive  in 
scope,  involving  not  only  the  medical  as- 
pects of  convalescent  care  in  relation  to 
special  diseases  but  also  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  nutrition  and  psychother- 
apy; social  and  economic  factors  and  their 
effects  on  the  patient's  progress;  finan- 
cial and  administrative  problems  of  the 
home  for  convalescents;  the  relative  in- 
expensiveness  of  convalescent  care  in 
comparison  to  hospitalization.  Among 
the  proposals  made  were:  reorganiza- 
tion of  convalescent  homes  to  make 
available  expert  supervision  in  medicine, 
nutrition,  physiotherapy,  psychotherapy 
and  medical  social  service;  coordination 
of  hospital  and  convalescent  care  facili- 
ties to  provide  continuous  individual 
care  for  the  patient;  advancement  of  the 
visiting  housekeeper  to  the  status  of  pro- 
fessional social  worker  with  special  in- 
tensive training;  extension  of  the  cover- 
age of  the  workmen's  compensation  acts 
and  revision  of  voluntary  hospital  insur- 
ance contracts  to  include  provision  for 
convalescent  care.  Startling  were  figures 
cited  which  showed  that  the  metropoli- 
tan district  of  New  York  City  possesses 
nearly  half  the  homes  for  convalescent 
care  in  all  the  United  States;  that  these 
homes  represent  about  a  third  as  much 
capital  investment  per  bed  as  do  hospitals. 

How  It  Was  Done — Doctors  who 
tend  to  shrug  at  the  mention  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  may  have  their 
complacency  shaken  by  an  article  by 
George  St.  J.  Perrott,  Clark  Tibbitts, 
and  Rollo  H.  Britten  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Public  Health  Reports,  weekly  bul- 
letin of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  authors  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  procedures  followed  in  gathering 
the  survey  material  and  of  the  careful 
study  which  preceded  the  selection  of 


survey  areas.  The  reports  were  in  gen- 
eral based  on  data  gathered  in  eighty- 
three  cities  from  703,092  households, 
comprising  2,502,391  individuals.  In  ad- 
dition, data  were  gathered  in  twenty- 
three  rural  counties  from  36,801  house- 
holds, comprising  140,418  persons.  The 
cities  represented  all  regions  in  the  coun- 
try. Thirty-two  large  cities,  with  one 
exception  over  100,000  in  population, 
were  sampled,  while  fifty-one  smaller 
cities  were  completely  canvassed.  Cen- 
sus enumeration  districts  made  it  possi- 
ble to  canvass  representative  units  of 
population  in  those  cities  too  large  for 
a  complete  survey.  Over  98  percent  of 
all  the  families  approached  complied  with 
the  request  for  information. 

The  same  care  which  marked  the  prep- 
aration for  the  survey  evidently  was  car- 
ried through  to  the  checking  of  returns 
for  accuracy.  Though  medical  informa- 
tion was  available  on  only  26  percent  of 
all  diagnoses  and  35  percent  of  illnesses 
disabling  for  a  week  or  more,  90  per- 
cent accuracy  was  found  where  families' 
and  physicians'  statements  could  be  com- 
pared. Family  reports  were  used  in  com- 
puting rates  and  as  the  bases  for  reports, 
while  medical  information  and  death  cer- 
tificates were  used  for  checking  purposes 
and  are  available  for  intensive  studies. 

Though  preliminary  reports  have  al- 
ready appeared  on  the  National  Health 
Survey  findings,  the  plan  now  is  to  pub- 
lish the  results  in  considerable  detail  in 
Public  Health  Reports  or  in  special  mon- 
ographs. 

Unequal  Distribution  —  "Medical 
school  graduates  now  have  only  a  small 
conception  of  medical  economics,"  states 
the  committee  on  medical  economics  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Association 
in  a  report  recently  published  as  a  bul- 
letin of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 
Following  the  statement  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  medical  economics  be 
taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  at 
the  University  of  Louisville's  School  of 
Medicine  "by  an  instructor  sponsored  by 
the  State  Medical  Association."  This  and 
specific  suggestions  for  the  care  of  the 
state's  "medically  indigent"  introduce  a 
detailed  account  of  the  facilities  for  medi- 
cal care  in  the  state's  121  counties. 

Most  outstanding  fact  revealed  by  the 
study  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  physi- 
cians and  health  services  throughout  the 
state.  Says  the  report:  "The  oft  re- 
peated statement  that  there  are  enough 
physicians  in  the  state  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  population  is  true  only  as  to  gross 
number;  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  not 
uniformly  distributed."  The  state's 
three  largest  cities,  which  comprise  only 
16  percent  o^  the  total  population,  have 
34  percent  of  the  physicians.  Two  coun- 
ties have  only  one  physician  each  to  serve 
10,000  population  or  approximately  2000 
families.  A  similar  disparity  in  available 
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services  holds  in  respect  to  hospitals, 
clinics  and  public  health  nurses.  As 
usual  where  other  facilities  are  lacking, 
the  midwife — registered  but  not  licensed 
— plays  an  important  role.  Midwives  de- 
liver 20  percent  of  all  Kentucky's  babies 
and  in  twenty-five  counties,  40  percent. 
In  one  county,  where  the  Frontier  Nurs- 
ing Service  is  operating,  94  percent  of 
the  babies  born  in  1938  were  brought 
into  the  world  by  midwives  or  nurse-mid- 
wives.  Since  only  three  localities  in  the 
state  have  any  programs  for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  the  indigent,  "the  burden  of 
caring  for  the  indigent  is  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  private  physician."  The  report 
estimates  that  17  percent  of  the  private 
patients  throughout  the  state  are  "medi- 
cally indigent."  Most  flagrant  inadequacy 
revealed  is  the  general  lack  of  facilities 
for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous.  Though 
two  counties  have  local  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals to  care  for  their  own  residents, 
the  other  119  counties  must  depend  on 
one  state  hospital  with  130  beds. 

To  cope  with  Kentucky's  medical  care 
problem,  the  study  committee  recommends 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  Medical 
Association  and  the  State  Health  De- 
partment in  the  establishment  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Medical  Service  to  be  charged 
with  the  operation  of  a  plan — involving 
free  choice  of  physicians — for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  the  indigent  throughout  the 
state.  Other  recommendations  include  the 
setting  up  of  a  public  health  and  clinical 
laboratory  in  each  county  and  the  placing 
of  a  social  worker  in  each  county  to 
work  under  the  board  of  health. 

Medicine  and  the  Law— The  Group 
Health  Association  of  New  York,  which 
has  been  waiting  for  over  a  year  for 
legal  clouds  to  clear  before  setting  forth 
on  a  cooperative  venture  for  group  medi- 
cal practice,  is  about  to  ask  for  its  clear- 
ance papers  in  preparation  for  sailing. 
The  papers  in  this  case  are  application 
for  a  license  to  the  New  York  State  In- 
surance Board  which,  under  recent  re- 
vision of  the  state  insurance  code  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1939,  page 
254],  is  the  port  authority  for  all  medi- 
cal insurance  groups.  Whether  or  not 
the  license  will  be  granted  depends  on 
the  interpretation  of  "medical  insurance" 
in  the  code.  Though  the  new  legislation 
clears  the  way  for  medical  "indemnity" 
insurance  it  specifically  forbids  benefits  to 
combine  service  and  cash.  Whether  bene- 
fits can  take  the  form  of  service  exclu- 
sively is  not  explicit  in  the  law.  If  the 
license  is  refused,  the  Group  Health  As- 
sociation of  New  York  plans  to  operate 
without  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  not  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business.  This  reasoning  has*  a  precedent 
in  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  court  of 
appeals  upholding  the  right  of  the  Wash- 
ington Group  Health  Association  to  op- 
erate. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  October 


1939,  page  321.]  The  decision  held  that 
the  activities  of  the  Washington  group 
constituted  "the  quantity  purchase  of 
well-rounded  continuous  medical  service" 
rather  than  providing  solely  for  "security 
against  loss."  .  .  .  Hearings  before  the 
U.  S.  court  of  appeals  of  the  govern- 
ment's case  against  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  its  twenty-one  co- 
defendants  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Au- 
gust 1939,  page  247]  are  expected  to 
begin  this  month.  Attempts  of  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  to  expedite  the  case 
by  skipping  this  rung  of  the  jurisdictional 
ladder  failed  when  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  case  out 
of  turn. 

Not  in  Vain — Illinois  is  to  have  a  new 
public  health  official  with  the  title  of 
"state  sanitarian."  He  will  be  a  sani- 
tary engineer,  and  his  duties  will  be  to 
guard  the  health  of  residents  in  twenty- 
seven  institutions  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  by  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  water  supplies  and  sewage 
disposal.  Fifty-two  persons  died  of  ty- 
phoid at  the  Manteno  State  Hospital 
shortly  before  this  announcement  was 
made.  A  grand  jury  investigation  brought 
forth  evidence  that  in  1929  a  report  of 
the  State  Water  Survey  Division  had  de- 
clared that  the  well  water  at  Manteno 
was  unsafe  for  drinking  purposes. 

In  Print — "A  Survey  of  Hospital  Serv- 
ices and  Finances  in  the  Philadelphia 
Area,"  by  C.  Rufus  Rorem  contains  the 
results  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
findings  was  the  discovery  that  although 
five  out  of  six  patients  are  cared  for  in 
voluntary  hospitals,  government  hospi- 
tals render  more  than  half  the  patient- 
days  of  care.  Specific  suggestions  are 
offered  for  coordinating  and  financing 
Philadelphia's  hospital  service.  Price  $1 
from  the  Hospital  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia, Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Youth  and  Education 

PENNSYLVANIA  officials  responsible 
for  filling  the  state's  CCC  quota, 
found  unusual  difficulty  in  some  sections 
of  the  state  in  finding  eligible  applicants 
actually  ready  to  start  for  camp.  While 
the  replacement  quota  of  4751  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
three  brought  Pennsylvania's  allotment 
(one  of  the  largest  in  the  country)  up 
to  its  full  strength  of  approximately 
17,000,  Howard  Russell,  secretary  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
reports:  "Despite  assurances  of  Federal 
CCC  Director  Robert  Fechner  as  to  the 
civilian,  non-military  nature  of  the  corps, 
some  of  our  local  agents  found  parents 
reluctant  to  let  their  sons  go  for  fear 


that  voluntary  enrollment  in  the  CCC 
might  lead  to  some  form  of  compulsory 
army  service." 

Approved — Prominent  civic  leaders  in 
New  York  City  met  recently  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  for  the  expansion  of  Vo- 
cational Adoption,  an  organization  which 
encourages  business  men  and  industrial- 
ists to  foster  the  careers  of  orphan  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-one.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  July  1938,  page  242.]  Although 
his  organization  is  only  three  years  old, 
Isador  Warsaw,  its  executive  secretary 
and  motivating  spirit,  reported  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  placing  550  boys  and 
girls  in  careers — "not  jobs."  No  definite 
plans  for  the  future  evolved  from  the 
meeting,  but  the  business  and  professional 
people  present  expressed  their  whole- 
hearted approval  of  the  organization's 
activities. 

Religious  Education— A  gift  of  one 
million  dollars  from  the  Friedsam  Foun- 
dation to  the  newly  formed  Jewish  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  New  York  will 
make  possible  "the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension" of  religious  education  among 
the  Jewish  youth  of  the  city.  The  com- 
mittee, of  which  Justice  Samuel  I.  Rosen- 
man  is  the  head,  is  a  merger  of  several 
existing  religious  educational  agencies,  its 
membership  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  several  religious  groups  within 
the  Jewish  faith.  It  will  seek  to  work 
with  and  to  assist  all  types  of  religious 
schools,  laying  out  its  program  in  consul- 
tation with  leading  rabbis,  teachers  and 
laymen. 

Community  College — To  help  meet 
the  needs  of  young  people  who  have  grad- 
uated from  highschool  but  do  not  have 
any  marketable  skills,  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education  is  experimenting  with 
"Community  College,"  an  "appendage" 
to  five  city  highschools,  with  advanced 
commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural 
courses.  The  five  highschools  have  en- 
rollments of  from  twenty-four  to  ninety 
of  these  postgraduate  students.  With 
these  small,  experimental  groups,  highly 
differentiated  offerings  are  impractical. 
The  "appendage"  having  ninety  students 
is  organized  as  an  intensive  afternoon 
program  with  shop  and  laboratory  classes 
meeting  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
highschool  day.  If  the  plan  seems  useful, 
it  will  probably  be  expanded  both  in  num- 
bers of  participating  highschools  and  in 
numbers  of  students. 

In  Time  of  Crisis — The  American 
Youth  Commission,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  published  a  state- 
ment underscoring  the  need  in  a  period 
of  world  crisis  for  "the  government,  the 
schools,  and  all  organizations  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  youth"  to  "expand 
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their  programs  and  redouble  their  ef- 
forts." The  statement  continues:  "The 
immediate  objectives  should  be  improve- 
ment of  the  health,  education,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  young  people, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  have  a  sense 
of  quickening  life  and  power  in  this 
nation." 

Work  Gamps  —Work  Camps  for 
America,  a  recently  formed  organization, 
seeks  to  adapt  to  the  American  scene  the 
work  camp  idea  as  it  was  developed  in 
pre-Hitler  Germany.  Its  first  publication, 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  "Work 
Camps  for  America,"  describes  the  suc- 
cessful camps  operated  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  several 
states  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
resident  centers  of  the  NYA,  and  the 
first  camp  of  the  new  group,  held  at 
West  Park,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
the  past  summer.  All  those  interested  in 
the  work  camp  idea  are  requested  to  get 
in  touch  with  Work  Camps  for  America, 
726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NYA  Opinion — An  interesting  sam- 
pling of  student  and  faculty  opinion  on 
the  value  of  the  NYA  student  aid  pro- 
gram on  one  college  campus  is  offered 
in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  (Evaluation 
Studies  Report  No.  8).  The  report  is 
based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  by 
274  Ohio  State  University  students  who 
are  working  on  NYA  projects.  The  re- 
turns indicated  a  very  favorable  opinion 
about  NYA  on  the  part  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  students.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors 
was  that  the  chief  values  of  project  ex- 
perience to  the  students  are:  learning  to 
assume  responsibilities;  developing  initia- 
tive; learning  to  work  cooperatively;  de- 
veloping confidence  in  ability  through 
doing  worthwhile  work ;  developing 
worthwhile  skills.  Values  to  the  univer- 
sity or  to  the  community  were  not  ex- 
plored. W.  W.  Charters,  director  of  the 
university's  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Evaluation  of  the  Ohio  NYA. 

Flag  Salute — The  issue  raised  by  the 
religious  group  known  as  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses over  the  flag  salute  in  the  public 
schools  is  inching  along  toward  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  On 
November  10,  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals in  Philadelphia  handed  down  a 
unanimous  opinion  holding  that  children 
need  not  take  part  in  the  flag  salute  cere- 
mony if  to  do  so  violates  their  religious 
beliefs.  This  opinion  upheld  the  decision 
of  a  federal  district  court  which  had 
ruled  illegal  the  action  of  a  school  board 
in  Minersville,  Pa.,  in  excluding  two  chil- 
dren from  school  on  the  flag  salute  issue. 
The  opinion  of  the  appellate  court  quotes 
George  Washington  on  the  need  for 


treating  "with  great  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness" the  conscientious  convictions  of  all 
men,  and  adds:  "Departure  from  a  re- 
cently evolved  ritualistic  norm  of  patri- 
otism is  not  clear  and  present  assurance 
of  future  cowardice  or  treachery.  And 
that  is  especially  so  where  compulsory 
adherence  to  that  norm  is  neither  logi- 
cally consistent  with  nor  pedagogically 
indispensable  to  the  dissemination  of 
loyalty." 

Record  and  Report  -  -"Highschools 
and  Sex  Education,"  by  Benjamin  C. 
Gruenberg  is  a  teacher's  manual  "based 
on  a  nationwide  study  of  highschool  needs 
in  this  field."  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Price  20 
cents  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  In  cele- 
bration of  a  half-century  anniversary,  the 
Newark  Public  Library  System  (5  Wash- 
ington Street,  Newark,  N.  J.)  publishes 
"Fifty  Years,"  an  illustrated  year-by-year 
record  of  the  city's  history  and  the  libra- 
ry's service,  since  the  early  beginnings 
of  both  in  1666.  ...  As  a  supplement  to 
its  regular  Bulletin,  the  New  York 
Public  Library  publishes  "Interpreting 
America,"  a  list  of  recent  books  compiled 
to  meet  the  need  of  recent  European 
emigres  for  books  which  will  help  them 
build  an  American  vocabulary  and  ac- 
quire accurate  information  about  Ameri- 
can government,  customs  and  traditions. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

T  JNDER  the  somewhat  forbidding  ti- 
tle, "The  Significance  of  Married 
Women  in  the  Economic  World,"  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  (1819  Broad- 
way, New  York)  is  making  ai  study  of 
gainfully  employed  married  women,  fo- 
cused particularly  on  current  discrimina- 
tion against  married  women  in  business, 
industry,  and  the  professions,  and  on  the 
economic,  sociological,  psychological,  and 
cultural  effects  of  gainful  employment  of 
married  women  outside  the  home.  The 
study  is  being  directed  by  Ruth  Shall- 
cross,  with  an  advisory  committee  of 
which  Mary  R.  Beard  is  chairman.  The 
project  was  voted  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  federation  in  July,  and  its 
findings  will  probably  be  available  early 
in  the  year. 

Scientific  Placement  —  An  experi- 
ment in  cooperation  between  a  large  em- 
ployer and  the  public  employment  service 
is  going  forward  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
where  the  office  of  the  New  York  State 
service  is  handling  all  the  clerical  work- 
ers who  apply  to  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
jobs.  All  applicants  are  referred  to  the 
office,  where  their  qualifications  for  work 
in  various  business  departments  are 
"screened"  bv  the  interviewers.  The  of- 


fice also  tests  and  refers  inexperienced 
applicants  for  various  training  courses 
conducted  by  the  Digest.  The  psychologist 
of  the  Westchester  County  Children's 
Association  assists  the  office  in  its  testing 
program.  During  the  annual  "peak  peri- 
od" of  the  magazine's  subscription  depart- 
ment about  400  skilled  clerical  workers 
must  be  taken  on  and  trained  in  opera- 
tions essential  to  a  large  publishing  in- 
dustry. Those  who  prove  themselves 
superior  workers  may  be  retained  as 
permanent  members  of  the  force.  About 
half  of  those  interviewed  and  tested  by 
the  office  are  referred  to  Reader's  Digest 
for  training  classes  or  jobs. 

Reemployment  in  California— The 

report  of  the  California  State  Commis- 
sion on  Reemployment,  which  will  be  the 
basis  for  discussion  and  possible  action 
in  the  coming  legislative  session,  offers  a 
many-sided  plan  of  attack  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  It  proposes  a  new 
state  planning  board  to  integrate  all  ef- 
forts in  the  field;  coordination  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies;  study  of 
all  phases  of  the  present  program,  includ- 
ing government  costs  and  natural  and 
human  resources.  The  detailed  works 
program  offered  includes  producers  and 
consumers'  cooperatives,  direct  produc- 
tion projects,  and  a  centralizing  manage- 
ment unit  known  as  "wholesale  control." 
Present  self-help  cooperatives  operating 
under  the  State  Relief  Administration  as 
well  as  all  SRA  works  projects  would  be 
brought  into  the  centralized  program. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1939, 
page  319.]  Other  recommendations  in- 
clude a  plan  for  using  farm  surpluses  to 
help  meet  relief  needs;  a  broad  rural 
housing  program;  a  scheme  for  assimilat- 
ing the  migratory  labor  population  of 
the  state;  special  services  for  unemployed 
youth.  The  report  is  being  widely  used 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  forums,  adult 
study  groups,  and  civic  organizations. 
From  the  commission,  180  New  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Profit  Sharing — The  repart  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  industrial  profit 
sharing  concludes  that  this  device  is  no 
cure-all  for  the  problem  of  "a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
industry,"  and  that  employers  studying 
the  subject  should  take  into  account  the 
dangers  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
profit  sharing.  ("Survey  of  Experiences 
in  Profit  Sharing  and  Possibilities  of  In- 
centive Taxation."  Report  of  subcommit- 
tee pursuant  to  S.  Res.  215,  75th  Con- 
gress.) The  committee's  mandate  included 
consideration  of  "incentive  taxation"  as 
an  inducement  to  voluntary  profit  shar- 
ing. The  committee  reports  that  it  con- 
siders this  scheme  impracticable,  at  least 
at  present,  and  adds:  "It  is  interesting  to 
note  from  the  transcriptions  of  the  hear- 
ings .  .  .  that  without  exception  those 
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witnesses  now  operating  under  profit 
sharing  systems  are  opposed  to  'incentive 
taxation'  or  'compensatory  tax  benefits' 
either  as  an  effort  to  expand  the  use  of 
profit  sharing  systems  or  regarding  those 
now  sharing  profits  with  employes."  The 
report  includes  a  staff  analysis  of  948 
profit  sharing  plans,  and  staff  analysis 
and  discussion  of  incentive  taxation. 

The  details  of  a  famous  profit  sharing 
plan,  including  its  history  of  twenty  years' 
successful  operation,  are  given  in  "Profit 
Sharing  Under  the  Joslyn  Plan,"  by 
Marcellus  L.  Joslyn  (Joslyn  Manufac- 
turing and  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111.). 
.  .  .  Time,  Inc.,  magazine  publishers, 
announce  two  voluntary  savings  and  prof- 
it sharing  plans  for  employes,  and  for 
editors,  executives  and  key  writers.  Par- 
ticipants may  pay  5  percent  of  their 
salaries  into  a  trust,  restricted  to  in- 
vestments legal  for  trust  funds,  and 
Time,  Inc.  will  match  the  savings  at 
progressive  rates  of  from  50  cents  to  $2 
per  dollar  saved. 

Older  Workers — A  hiring  policy  de- 
signed to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
the  middle-aged  labor  group  is  being 
tried  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  by  thirty-six 
industries  employing  over  35,000  work- 
ers. The  goal  of  the  plan  is  to  keep  a 
proper  balance  in  age  between  workers 
in  local  industry  and  employable  persons 
in  the  community.  If  it  is  found  that  40 
percent  of  those  "able  and  willing  to 
work"  are  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
and  60  percent  are  less  than  forty,  the 
thirty-six  industries  pledge  themselves  to 
keep  the  same  proportions  in  the  number 
of  "over  40"  and  "under  40"  workers 
on  their  payrolls.  .  .  .  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Library  offers  an  annotated 
list  of  recent  publications — books,  maga- 
zine articles,  public  documents,  etc. — on 
the  subject  of  the  older  worker.  Price 
10  cents  from  the  library,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 


Migrants 


DULES  for  the  great  state  game  of 
"passing  the  buck"  • —  where  the 
pawns  are  people  without  legal  settle- 
ment— have  been  gathered  together  by 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
in  its  new  pamphlet,  "Compilation  of 
Settlement  Laws  of  All  States  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Harry  M.  Hirsch. 
The  results  at  least  provide  a  yardstick 
for  the  measurement  of  the  existing  con- 
fusion over  the  "forgotten  man"  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  the  man  without  a  settle- 
ment. While  twenty-six  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  require  one  year's 
residence  to  establish  legal  settlement, 
two  states  require  two  years,  three  states 
three  years,  one  state  four  years,  six 
states  five  years.  Two  states  require  no 
specified  length  of  residence  for  settle- 


ment and  two  require  only  six  months. 
Two  of  the  states  which  demand  five 
years  of  residence,  and  four  which  de- 
mand three  years,  have  ruled  that  settle- 
ment is  lost  with  one  year's  absence 
from  the  state.  One  state  which  asks  for 
a  year's  residence  as  a  prerequisite  for 
settlement  status  withdraws  the  status 
after  an  absence  of  thirty  days.  Price  50 
cents  from  the  APWA,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago. 

For  Migrant  Aid— Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  states  for  the  stabilization  of 
potential  migrants  and  for  the  temporary 
assistance  to  migrants  from  other  states 
were  recommended  by  the  Western  Con- 
ference on  Governmental  Problems  which 
recently  met  in  California.  The  confer- 
ence also,  by  resolution,  urged  President 
Roosevelt  to  set  up  a  committee  to  deal 
with  migratory  labor  problems. 

New  Authority  — Interstate  agree- 
ments in  regard  to  assistance  for  non- 
residents now  can  be  sought  by  Michigan 
public  welfare  officials  under  a  new  state 
law,  effective  last  month.  No  authority 
for  such  negotiations  previously  had  ex- 
isted. 

Figures — Hopes  of  arriving  at  a  means 
for  measuring  the  extent  of  internal  mi- 
gration within  the  United  States  have 
prompted  the  inclusion  of  the  question, 
"In  what  place  did  this  person  live  on 
April  1,  1935?"  in  the  new  census  sched- 
ule to  be  used  in  1940.  The  schedule  pro- 
vides space  for  information  according  to 
town,  city,  county,  state,  farm  and  so  on. 

Farm  to  City — The  mobility  histories 
of  22,000  rural  families  obtained  in  1934 
and  1935  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio 
and  South  Dakota,  along  with  data  from 
other  surveys,  form  the  basis  of  the  an- 
alysis, "Rural  Migration  in  the  United 
States,"  by  C.  E.  Lively  and  Conrad 
Taeuber,  published  as  monograph  XIX 
of  the  WPA  division  of  research.  The 
study  shows  that  though  a  "back  to  the 
farm"  movement  began  in  the  early  de- 
pression years,  the  rural  areas  had  a  net 
migration  loss  to  the  cities  of  120,000  in 
the  period,  1930-1934.  Natural  increase, 
however,  more  than  compensated  for  this 
loss  so  that  in  reality  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial population  increase  in  the  re- 
gions. Young  adults  made  up  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  trekked  from  farm 
to  city.  The  survey  showed  that  these 
young  persons  who  were  reversing  the 
pioneer  tradition,  came  from  families 
of  stable  residence,  many  of  whom  had 
never  moved,  few  of  whom  had  moved 
more  than  once. 

Unskilled  persons  were  highly  mobile 
in  both  farm  and  non-farm  groups,  but 
their  migrations  described  a  compara- 
tively small  circle.  Professional  groups 


migrated  the  greatest  distances.  The 
study  concludes  that  large,  unplanned 
migrations  are  economically  wasteful 
causing  "maladjustments  in  rural  or- 
ganizations and  institutions."  Though 
they  have  contributed  to  urban  growth 
they  have  not  been  related  to  the  pro- 
ductivity or  non-productivity  of  rural 
lands  and  consequently  have  not  aided 
in  raising  the  economic  level  of  rural 
areas.  The  authors  recommend  "a  com- 
bination of  directed  migration,  reduced 
birthrates  and  improvement  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  general  within 
overpopulated  (rural)  areas."  From  the 
WPA  division  of  research,  Washington. 

Self  Help  and  Co-ops 

COME  243  Negro  families  dwelling  in 
^  Liberty  Square,  a  public  housing  de- 
velopment in  Miami,  Fla.,  have  organ- 
ized and  are  operating  successfully  their 
own  consumers'  cooperative  store  and 
credit  union.  Much  of  the  original  im- 
petus for  the  plan  came  from  Captain 
James  E.  Scott,  management  aide  of  the 
housing  project,  who  was  well  versed 
in  the  cooperative  movement.  Actual  or- 
ganization was  preceded  by  seven  months 
of  weekly  "study  hours."  Community 
interest  was  stimulated  by  a  buying  club 
which  purchased  kerosene  at  wholesale 
and  sold  it  at  back  doors  from  a  tank 
on  wheels.  "We  haven't  any  big  money; 
let's  work  our  little  money  together," 
was  a  popular  slogan  for  meetings  which 
preceded  formal  organization.  The  Lib- 
erty Square  Consumers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation operates  on  the  Rochdale  plan. 
Its  store,  centrally  located  in  the  com- 
munity, with  a  full  line  of  food  and 
household  supplies  under  cooperative  la- 
bels, does  an  average  monthly  business 
of  about  $2000.  Its  large  truck  makes 
regular  monthly  trips  around  the  coun- 
tryside, going  even  as  far  as  Georgia,  to 
bring  produce  directly  from  the  farms. 

Self-Help— The  second  annual  report 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Self-Help  Ex- 
change indicates  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  exchange  undertakes  to  furnish 
work  and  to  pay  for  it  in  scrip  honored 
in  any  one  of  its  departments.  These  in- 
clude the  sewing  room,  where  most  of 
the  work  is  repairing  secondhand  cloth- 
ing; the  furniture  repair  and  paint  shops, 
to  which  exchange  participants  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  own  furniture  for 
repairs;  the  cafeteria,  where  workers 
can  obtain  two  meals  a  day.  One  of  the 
first  projects  undertaken,  the  bakery, 
starting  with  an  unemployed  baker  and 
a  secondhand  oven,  has  increased  its  daily 
output  from  250  loaves  to  1200.  Hair- 
dressing,  a  barber  shop,  valet  and  laun- 
dry services  are  open  to  the  members. 
The  laundry  also  "treats"  donated  cloth- 
ing and  the  linen  used  in  the  various  de- 
partments. Fuel  wood  brought  in  from 
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parks,  cemeteries  and  new  real  estate  de- 
velopments provides  work  for  unskilled 
men.  In  its  twenty-four  going  projects 
the  exchange  in  the  past  two  years  has 
provided  half  a  million  work  hours  and 
has  helped  2650  individuals.  One  hour's 
work  may  be  traded  for  three  loaves  of 
bread ;  two  for  a  secondhand  pair  of 
pants  or  a  dress,  a  haircut  and  shave 
or  a  finger  wave,  or  a  shoe  repair  job; 
eight  or  more  hours  for  an  overcoat  or 
a  gas  stove;  fifteen  to  thirty  for  a  brand 
new  rug.  A  self-help  farm  project  now 
raises  enough  vegetables  for  the  cafe- 
teria with  a  surplus  which  the  workers 
may  purchase  with  their  scrip  for  home 
consumption. 

The  exchange  does  not  provide  and 
does  not  want  to  provide  full  time  work 
for  everyone.  The  workers  average  about 
fifty  hours  a  month,  or  approximately 
one  third  of  full  time.  Some  work  only 
two  or  three  days  a  month.  Hugh  H. 
Cobb,  production  manager,  reports  that 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  1939  the  ex- 
change had  already  more  than  equaled 
its  record  for  the  entire  year  of  1938  in 
every  phase  of  the  self-help  program, 
and  that  the  farm  had  harvested  twice 
as  much  produce  as  in  the  same  time  the 
year  before. 

Farmers'  Co-ops — At  their  first  an- 
nual Farm  Bureau  field  day,  Ohio  farm- 
ers rejoiced  in  their  own  auto,  fire  and 
life  insurance  cooperatives  with  assets  of 
more  than  $6  million ;  a  commodity  co- 
op which  handled  $6,856,000  worth  of 
business  last  year;  an  eight-story  coop- 
erative skyscraper  in  downtown  Colum- 
bus, state  headquarters  for  the  country 
co-ops.  Governor  John  W.  Bricker, 
speaking  to  one  of  the  largest  crowds  in 
the  history  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
grounds,  praised  the  work  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  cooperatives  and  the  aggressive- 
ness, fortitude  and  pioneering  spirit  of 
their  members. 

The  cooperative  spirit  is  also  evi- 
denced, says  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  secre- 
tary to  the  bureau,  by  the  way  the  farm- 
ers are  taking  hold  of  the  bureau's  adult 
education  program  and  organizing  advis- 
ory councils,  of  which  there  are  now 
nearly  500.  The  first  one  was  started 
about  two  years  ago.  Each  council  con- 
sists of  twelve  farm  families  who  meet 
once  a  month,  in  one  home  after  an- 
other. The  Advisory  Council  News,  with 
the  slogan  "In  the  front  room  of  our 
neighbor's  home — we  build,"  published 
monthly,  gives  topics  for  discussion,  news 
and  information,  with  definite  ideas  for 
vitalizing  meetings.  Such  questions  as 
"Should  We  Discuss  Controversial  Is- 
sues?" "Should  Farmers  and  Industrial 
Workers  Confer?"  "Should  Farm  and 
Urban  Co-ops  Unite?"  are  suggested, 
with  arguments  for  and  against.  A  co- 
operative mail  order  service  recently  or- 
ganized at  the  suggestion  of  these  coun- 


cils, now  handling  women's  hosiery  and 
men's  work  clothes,  will  add  to  its  items 
as  demand  arises. 

Merger — Encouraged  by  their  increase 
in  membership  and  volume  of  business, 
the  consumer  cooperatives  of  California 
formed  district  organizations  which,  es- 
tablished as  clearing  houses  for  informa- 
tion, soon  developed  into  councils  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  member 
co-ops,  and  to  arrange  for  joint  buying. 
Continued  growth  encouraged  further 
unification  and  now  the  education  and 
business  interests  of  California  co-ops 
are  handled  by  Associated  Cooperatives 
of  Northern  and  Southern  California, 
with  headquarters  at  1715  University 
Avenue,  Berkeley,  and  4043  West  60 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  respectively. 

Go-ops  in  War  Time— One     of     the 

complications  caused  by  the  British  evac- 
uation plan  was  that  city  stores  had  large 
inventories  and  few  customers  while 
small  town  and  village  stores  were  del- 
uged with  customers  but  soon  had  empty 
shelves.  It  was  the  manager  of  a  North 
Wales  co-op  who  sent  out  an  SOS  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  gigantic  Liver- 
pool Cooperative  Society,  "We  have  most 
of  your  members  but  you  have  forgotten 
to  send  the  food."  In  large  cities,  where 
child  life  practically  disappeared,  the 
sale  of  milk  and  of  many  other  staple 
foods  became  badly  disorganized.  The 
co-ops  rapidly  adjusted  themselves,  how- 
ever, re-routing  grocery  orders  from  the 
co-op  wholesale  societies,  and  arranging 
for  the  honoring  of  "divis,"  patronage 
dividends,  thus  facilitating  purchases  in 
the  "reception  areas"  by  members  evacu- 
ated from  the  cities.  The  problem  of 
rising  prices  and  profiteering  was  met 
as  in  the  last  war.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1939,  page  319] 

In  the  U.S.A.  many  consumers  appar- 
ently turned  to  co-ops  for  protection 
against  the  threat  of  war  profiteering. 
L.  E.  Woodcock,  manager  of  Eastern 
Co-op  Wholesale,  reports  that  while  the 
sales  from  January  to  October,  1939, 
were  46  percent  over  those  for  the  same 
nine  months  last  year,  September  1939 
showed  a  gain  of  98  percent  over  Sep- 
tember 1938. 

Professional 

HPHE  board  of  directors  of  the  Joint 
Vocational  Service  has  announced  that 
the  vocational  and  placement  services  of 
this  organization  will  be  discontinued  and 
its  office  closed  on  December  31,  1939. 
Until  further  notice  the  board  will  re- 
main in  existence  to  settle  pending  mat- 
ters and  collect  fees  due  but  unpaid.  Any 
correspondence  relating  to  financial  mat- 
ters should  be  addressed  to  the  treasurer, 
Joint  Vocational  Service,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries  regarding 
the  disposition  of  reference  material  col- 
lected by  the  JVS,  the  board  states  that 
it  has  decided  to  store  that  material  and 
to  retain  custody  of  it  until  such  time  as 
a  suitable  succeeding  service  develops.  It 
states  further  that  references  collected  by 
the  JVS  on  a  confidential  basis  cannot  be 
given  to  those  who  have  registered,  nor, 
since  financial  provision  for  the  purpose 
is  lacking,  can  professional  records  now 
be  circulated.  However,  anyone  registered 
may  have  his  professional  dossier  de- 
stroyed by  making  a  written  request  to 
the  JVS  prior  to  December  15,  1939. 

Meantime  a  project  for  a  new  social 
work  vocational  bureau  to  succeed  the 
JVS  is  developing  under  the  aegis  of  a 
committee  made  up  of  the  following  rep- 
resentatives of  national  organizations: 
Linton  B.  Swift,  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  chairman;  Marion 
Hathway,  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work;  Glee  Hastings 
Dervent,  American  Association  of  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Workers;  Bertha  McCall, 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association;  Dr. 
George  S.  Stevenson,  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene;  Christine  Robb 
Thompson,  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers;  Virginia  Hewlett,  Associ- 
ation of  Junior  Leagues  of  America; 
Edith  G.  Seltzer,  American  Association 
of  Medical  Social  Workers;  J.  Blaine 
Gwin,  American  Red  Cross ;  Ernest  Cole, 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America;  Ella 
Weinfurther  Reid,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

The  new  bureau  will  be  organized  as 
a  non-profit  membership  corporation 
composed  of  individuals  and  social  agen- 
cies concerned  with  its  three  general  pur- 
poses : 

1.  The  joint  development  of  standards 
in  vocational  and  employment  services  in 
the  social  work  field. 

2.  Direct  assistance  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  personnel  service  divi- 
sions  within   the  bureau's   structure   for 
those  fields  of  social  work  which  present 
satisfactory  plans  and  evidences  of  par- 
ticipation and  support. 

3.  The   collection,   analysis   and   inter- 
pretation  to    members   of   general   voca- 
tional information  derived  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the'  division  and  from  other  ma- 
terial already  existing. 

Membership  in  the  new  bureau  will  be 
of  two  types:  1.  In  the  bureau  itself  with 
a  nominal  membership  fee  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  program  but  without 
specific  services.  2.  In  service  divisions, 
when  established.  These  divisions  will 
cover  the  whole  range  of  individualized 
personnel  services  for  a  flat  division 
membership  fee  instead  of  the  placement 
and  registration  fee  system  of  the  JVS. 

The  first  of  these  service  divisions  will 
be  in  the  social  case  work  field.  After  it 
is  functioning,  committees  will  work  out 
similar  programs  for  other  fields  as  and 
if  support  and  participation  are  forth- 
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coming.  A  complete  report  covering  these 
plans  is  in  preparation  for  distribution 
to  agencies  and  individuals  in  the  social 
case  work  field. 

Going  Ahead — Indiana  social  workers 
used  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  State  Conference  on 
Social  \Vork  to  set  going  a  plan  for  a 
new  statewide  organization  of  "workers 
on  the  job."  Arthur  W.  Potts,  super- 
visor of  the  field  staff  of  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department,  heads  a  steering  com- 
mittee which,  with  the  aid  of  subcom- 
mittees in  fifteen  districts,  will  develop 
membership  requirements  and  program 
and  extension  plans. 

The  state  conference,  which  reorgan- 
ized itself  a  year  or  so  ago  for  greater 
activity  in  state  affairs,  chose  Thomas  L. 
Metsker  of  Indianapolis  as  its  first  full- 
time  executive  secretary.  Murray  A. 
Auerbach,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Tuberculosis  Association,  was  elected 
president. 

Meetings — February  1-3  are  the  dates 
and  Chicago  will  be  the  setting  for  the 
second  convention  of  the  organization  of 
group  health  agencies  formed  in  New 
York  last  summer.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  August  1939,  page  246.]  The 
organization,  tentatively  called  the  Group 
Health  Federation  of  America,  will  give 
itself  a  permanent  name  at  that  time. 
.  .  .  The  American  Library  Association 
announces  that  its  sixty-second  annual 
conference  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  May  26-June  1. 

Cooperation — This  year's  "educational 
exchange"  between  Chicago  clergymen 
and  social  workers  is  taking  the  form  of 
four  panel  discussions  among  members 
of  both  groups.  Discussions  will  center 
around  actual  cases  in  which  ministers 
and  social  workers  have  worked  to- 
gether. The  programs  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Work  and  the  department  of  social  serv- 
ice of  the  Chicago  Church  Federation, 
organizations  which  for  five  years  have 
been  jointly  sponsoring  programs  to  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding  between  pro- 
fessional social  workers  and  clergymen. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  September 
1939,  page  290.] 

A  Competition — The  case  work  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  announces  a  competition  in 
the  written  presentation  of  material 
demonstrating  case  work  practice  in  an 
active  case.  The  competition  is  open  only 
to  case  work  practitioners  of  from  two 
to  five  years'  experience  in  a  public  or 
private  agency.  Manuscripts  submitted 
must  be  typed  and  must  be  limited  to 
2500  words  of  which  not  more  than  1000 
shall  be  case  material,  the  remainder 


discussion.  All  case  and  place  names 
must  be  disguised  and  case  material  must 
be  set  off  in  a  distinguishable  way. 
Every  manuscript  must  have  attached  to 
it  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name, 
agency,  address  and  years  of  practice  of 
the  worker  submitting  it. 

Authors  of  the  three  papers  adjudged 
best  will  be  invited  to  present  them  be- 
fore the  case  work  section  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference. The  judges,  who  undertake  no 
responsibility  to  return  material  sub- 
mitted, are  the  members  of  the  program 
committee  of  the  section.  All  papers  must 
be  received  before  March  1  by  the  chair- 
man, Elizabeth  Dexter,  P.  6.  Box  183, 
Madison  Square  Station,  New  York. 

In  Print— "The  1939  Directory  of 
Jewish  Federations  of  Welfare  Funds, 
Community  Councils  and  Local  Affili- 
ated Agencies,"  the  latest  in  a  series 
compiled  annually  by  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds, 
lists  the  local  central  Jewish  organiza- 
tions in  247  communities,  along  with  the 
Jewish  welfare  organizations  they  sup- 
port. Price  50  cents — one  copy  free  to 
each  council  member — from  the  council, 
165  West  46  Street,  New  York.  .  .  . 
"Facts  About  Nursing,"  a  handbook  pre- 
pared by  the  Nursing  Information  Bu- 
reau of  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  contains  a  compilation  of  the 
latest  available  statistics  about  nurses 
and  nursing.  Among  them  are  data  on 
the  number  and  distribution  of  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  public 
health  nursing  agencies,  salaries  and 
working  conditions  of  nurses.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  Nursing  Information  Bu- 
reau, 50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Who  Reads  What? 

Tf  VEN  a  quick  and  not  very  deep  dip 
into  the  reading  habits  of  social  work- 
ers has  left  David  C.  Adie,  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  frankly  "aghast." 
"What's  wrong  with  us?"  he  asks.  "Do 
we  need  to  start  a  movement  to  combat 
professional  illiteracy?"  Mr.  Adie  started 
out  to  gather  material  for  an  institute 
at  the  State  Conference  on  Social  Work 
on  the  influence  of  books  on  social  work. 
With  that  in  mind  he  broadcast,  "some- 
what indiscriminately,"  he  admits,  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  discover  the  reading  habits 
of  workers  of  differing  occupational 
status  and  experience.  He  asked  how 
much  time  they  spent  on  reading,  what 
they  read,  and  what  they  read  for — that 
is,  for  professional  purposes,  general 
knowledge,  recreation,  hobby,  "to  keep 
abreast  of  contemporary  thought." 


For  various  reasons  the  institute  at  the 
state  conference  was  given  up,  but  the 
907  questionnaires  returned  by  the  work- 
ers, all  but  45  in  public  agencies,  yielded 
material  for  some  interesting  tabulations 
and,  to  Mr.  Adie  at  least,  some  disturb- 
ing inferences:  He  found  that  adminis- 
trators, supervisors  and  practicing  case 
workers,  whatever  their  experience,  put 
in  about  the  same  amount  of  time  at 
reading,  with  books  having  a  little  edge 
over  newspapers  and  newspapers  over 
magazines.  Administrators  and  supervis- 
ors did  more  reading  for  professional 
purposes  than  practicing  case  workers; 
the  case  workers  more  for  recreation. 

With  his  questionnaire  Mr.  Adie  sent 
out  a  list  of  eighty-one  well  known,  more 
or  less  standard  books  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  in  social  organ- 
ization, social  work  and  related  fields. 
About  20  percent  of  the  workers  re- 
ported that  they  had  read  fewer  than 
five  of  the  books  mentioned;  45  percent 
fewer  than  ten ;  75  percent  fewer  than 
twenty.  Administrators  on  the  average 
had  read  eighteen;  supervisors,  sixteen; 
case  workers,  nine.  Most  of  the  case 
workers  indicated  that  they  read  at  least 
some  books  on  case  work  and  case  re- 
cording. The  more  popular  titles  in 
this  group  were  "What  is  Social  Case 
Work?"  by  Mary  E.  Richmond,  with 
598  readers;  "The  Art  of  Helping  Peo- 
ple Out  of  Trouble,"  by  Karl  de 
Schweinitz,  with  563;  "Interviews,  In- 
terviewers and  Interviewing,"  compiled 
by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  with  495. 

Of  the  general  books  listed,  Charles 
A.  Beard's  "History  of  American  Civi- 
lization" had  the  most  readers,  312.  Oth- 
er books  in  various  categories  that  had 
had  more  than  250  readers  were:  "Social 
Case  Recording,"  by  Gordon  Hamilton, 
452;  "Some  Aspects  of  Relief  in  Family- 
Casework,"  by  Grace  Marcus,  367: 
"Handbook  on  Social  Case  Recording," 
by  Margaret  Bristol,  289;  "A  Preface  to 
Morals,"  by  Walter  Lippmann ,  284; 
"Middletown,"  by  Robert  S.  and  .Helen 
Lynd,  280;  "The  Individual  Delinquent," 
by  William  Healy,  271;  "The  Gang," 
by  Frederic  M.  Thrasher,  252. 

In  addition  to  checking  the  specified 
titles  the  questionnaire  asked  each  per- 
son to  list  not  more  than  ten  other  books 
that  had  been  significant  to  him  as  a 
social  worker.  Here  "Changing  Psychol- 
ogy in  Social  Case  Work,"  by  Virginia 
Robinson  had  135  mentions;  "Social  Di- 
agnosis" by  Mary  E.  Richmond,  124; 
"The  Public  Assistance  Worker,"  edited 
by  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  110;  "The  Psycho- 
analytic Study  of  the  Family,"  by  John 
Carl  Fliigel,  69;  "Mental  Hygiene  and 
Social  Work,"  by  Porter  R.  Lee  and 
Marion  Kenworthy,  66. 

Included  also  with  the  questionnaire 
was  a  check  list  of  sixteen  professional 
magazines.  Of  these  The  Family  and 
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Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly  were  the  most  popular,  72  percent  of 
all  those  questioned  reading  The  Fam- 
ily, 67  percent  one  or  both  of  the  Sur- 
veys. Mental  Hygiene  with  303  regular 
readers  was  third  on  the  list. 
"  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Adie  concludes, 
the  returns  from  the  questionnaire  indi- 
cated a  good  deal  of  smattering  in  the 
professional  reading  of  social  workers. 
Much  of  it,  he  strongly  suspects,  had 
been  done  as  required  reading  in  con- 
nection with  past — perhaps  long  past — 
study  or  training  courses.  He  feels  that 
the  spread  of  reading  on  strictly  social 
work  subjects  was  too  narrow,  on  gen- 
eral social  organization,  too  wide  to  af- 
ford the  solid  intellectual  background 
that  the  social  worker  should  possess. 
Remember,  he  says,  that  a  fifth  of  the 
persons  replying  had  read  fewer  than 
five  of  the  eighty-one  books  listed,  al- 
though practically  the  entire  list  might 
well  be  counted  as  "musts"  for  the  well 
read,  well  rounded,  well  educated  per- 
son aspiring  to  professional  status  in 
the  practice  of  social  work. 

People  and  Things 

ATLANTA  University's  School  of  So- 
**cial  Work  is  the  lucky  recipient  of 
the  social  work  library  of  the  late  C.  C. 
Carstens.  The  books,  bequeathed  to  the 
school  by  Dr.  Carstens  in  his  will,  will 
be  placed  in  the  university's  library  and 
will  be  available  to  all  students  in  the 
university  system.  The  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation has  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
packing  the  books  for  shipment. 

Elected— Esther  Dimchevsky,  1939  co- 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  of 
the  Colorado  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
has  been  elected  to  the  1940  presidency 
of  the  conference.  .  .  .  Next  year's  presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  is  Virgil  Payne,  director  of 
the  WPA  professional  and  women's  proj- 
ects in  the  state. 

Congratulations — The  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  last  month  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  their  founding  in  France  in 
1839.  The  "Little  Sisters"  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1868  beginning  in  Brooklyn  their 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  aged.  .  .  .  Another 
society  to  pass  a  milestone  last  month 
was  the  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia 
which  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary 
with  a  luncheon  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. 

Among  twelve  Chicago  women  named 
by  the  Alliance  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  as  "outstanding  in  civic, 
business  and  professional  achievement"  in 
the  community,"  are  five  who  are  well 
known  to  Survey  readers.  They  are: 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Hull-House; 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  of  the  School 


of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Harriet  E.  Vittum, 
head  resident  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Settlement;  Dr.  Bertha  Van  Hoo- 
sen,  former  head  of  the  department  of 
obstetrics  at  Loyola  University;  Dr. 
Maude  Slye,  director  of  the  cancer  re- 
search laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

On  School  Board— Dr.  Midian  O. 
Bousfield,  director  of  Negro  health  for 
the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  long  associated 
with  the  National  Urban  League  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education.  Says  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  "Dr.  Bousfield's  long  record  of 
civic  and  professional  activities  indicate 
a  lively  interest  in  community  affairs  and 
a  capacity  for  public  service.  The  school 
board  post  offers  a  unique  testing  ground 
for  such  qualities." 

New  Jobs— The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Mur- 
phy, for  the  past  two  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cleveland.  .  .  .  New  assistant  professor 
of  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  School  of  Social 
Work  is  Ruby  S.  Inlow,  formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  Indiana  University.  .  .  .  The 
Jewish  Social  Service  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
has  added  to  its  staff,  Sarah  Danzig, 
graduate  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  .  .  .  Additions  to  the  staff 
of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  in  New 
York  City  are  Mayer  E.  Fichman,  for- 
mer executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  and  United  Jewish 
Community  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Na- 
than E.  Cohen,  until  recently  director  of 
the  YM  and  YWHA  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  .  .  .  Anne  Kaufmann,  former  child 
welfare  consultant  in  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  now 
case  work  supervisor  in  the  Jewish  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association  of  Minneapolis. 
.  .  .  The  National  Refugee  Service,  New 
York  City,  has  as  its  director  of  per- 
sonnel, Arthur  Greenleigh,  erstwhile  di- 
rector of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of 
Indigent  Relief. 

East  End  Neighborhood  House, 
Cleveland,  has  chosen  Geneva  Mathiasen 
as  head  worker  to  succeed  the  late  Lilian 
Amiraux.  Mrs.  Mathiasen,  co-founder 
of  the  American  People's  School  in  New 
York  and  until  recently  its  director,  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  Southwark 
Neighborhood  House,  Philadelphia. 

We  Blush — Apologies  are  offered  to 
Mary  C.  Raymond,  new  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Orleans  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  for  Survey  Midmonthly's 
statement  that  she  travelled  from  Miami 
to  New  Orleans  to  take  up  her  new  po- 
sition. Though  Miss  Raymond  was  once 
with  the  Community  Chest  in  Miami, 
for  the  past  several  years  she  has  been 


Moffett   Studio 
RUTH  AUSTIN 

When,  twenty-five  years  ago,  Miss 
Austin  applied  for  the  job  of  head 
resident  at  Gads  Hill  Center,  Chi- 
cago, the  trustees  were  doubtful. 
"It's  a  rough  neighborhood,"  they 
said,  "and  you're  pretty  small  and 
frail  looking.  Maybe  you  can't  do 
it."  But  she  has  done  it,  and  re- 
cently the  settlement  and  its 
neighbors  celebrated  her  silver  an- 
niversary as  leader  and  friend. 
Said  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
that  occasion  "They  don't  call  her 
a  fighter  in  the  congested  district 
around  Gads  Hill.  Rather  they 
call  her  'the  little  helper  of 
everybody.'  " 


supervisor  of  the  New  Orleans  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  and  rumor  of  her  ex- 
cellent work  with  that  department  has 
not  been  confined  to  local  circles. 

Educator — Francis  .  Hutchins,  for  a 
number  of  years  American  director  of 
Yale  in  China,  has  been  inaugurated  as 
president  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky, 
succeeding  his  father,  William  J.  Hutch- 
ins,  who  retired  earlier  this  year. 

Mourned — Social  workers  everywhere, 
especially  in  the  South,  were  shocked 
last  month  by  the  sudden  death  of  Fred 
F.  Athearn,  president  of  the  Georgia 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Mr. 
Athearn  was  head  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  federal  transient  service  under  the 
FERA,  since  1936  executive  secretary 
of  the  Atlanta  Travelers  Aid  Society 
and  recently  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association. 

The  sudden  death,  in  late  November, 
of  the  Rev.  L.  Ernest  Sunderland  brought 
sorrow  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
co-workers  in  the  New  York  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission  Society  of  which 
he  had  been  superintendent  for  twenty 
busy,  fruitful  years. 
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Book  Reviews 


A  Record  of  Action 

WASTED  MANPOWER:  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  bv  Corrinuton  Gill.  Norton. 
312  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

'll/'RITTEN  for  the  man  on  the 
street,  and  meriting  his  careful  at- 
tention, "Wasted  Manpower"  is  a  lively 
and  readable  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  the  United  .States. 
The  author,  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  federal  program  of  unemployment 
relief  since  the  beginning  of  the  FERA 
in  1933,  is  now  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  in 
charge  of  research,  statistics,  finance  and 
economic  analysis. 

Mr.  Gill  devotes  his  first  chapters  to  a 
description  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  and  an  analysis  of 
the  complexity  of  its  causes.  He  follows 
this  with  an  account  of  the  development 
of  unemployment  relief  during  the  dec- 
ade just  ending,  emphasizing  and  endors- 
ing the  preference  shown  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  work  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  FERA,  CWA,  and  WPA 
programs.  After  a  chapter  reviewing  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  he  goes  on 
to  recommendations  for  a  future  attack 
on  unemployment  here  at  home.  Finally, 
in  a  brief  appendix,  he  supplies  pertinent 
statistical  material  and  a  list  of  selected 
references  to  other  publications  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Gill  is  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
"public  investment"  as  a  corrective  to  that 
"economic  stagnation"  which  has  gripped 
our  economy  since  1929.  He  is  convinced 
that  such  "investment"  does  not  compete 
with  private  investment  but  rather  en- 
courages it:  "Building  highways  imple- 
mented automobile  production;  public  in- 
vestment in  airports  made  possible  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry." Furthermore:  "We  need  this 
employment;  we  need  the  schools,  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  highways,  airports,  parks, 
playgrounds,  reforestation,  and  numerous 
other  essential  projects,  to  make  this 
country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
We  need  the  higher  levels  of  income  that 
are  possible  only  when  investment  is 
maintaining  employment  at  the  highest 
possible  levels.  We  need  the  assurance  of 
stability  and  security  which  can  come 
from  such  a  program.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  assure  continued  oppor- 
tunity for  private  enterprise  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  ideals  of  democracy." 

The  argument  is  well  developed  and 
supported.  It  expresses,  of  course,  the 
orthodox  New  Deal  philosophy  that 
spending  is  "investment"  when  a  public 
good  results,  and  that  no  one  need  fear 
the  "deficit"  resulting  from  the  expendi- 
ture so  long  as  the  outlay  purchases  some- 


thing of  value  to  society.  At  this  point 
the  man  on  the  street  may  want  to  ask 
some  questions  about  his  tax  rate,  but  if 
he  has  read  the  full  text  thoughtfully 
and  with  an  open  mind  he  probably  will 
express  himself  more  temperately  than 
he  otherwise  might  have  done.  After  all, 
you  can't  laugh  off  ten  (or  even  five) 
million  unemployed  in  a  time  of  world 
crisis  such  as  this. 

Since  Mr.  Gill  completed  his  book,  in 
July  1939,  the  federal  government  seems 
to  have  shifted  its  attack  on  unemploy- 
ment and  depression  by  launching  a 
spending-for-armaments  program  which 
is  being  financed  somewhat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  spending-for-internal-improve- 
ments.  One  wonders  whether  this  repre- 
sents an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
expounded  by  Mr.  Gill  or  if  it  is  justi- 
fied by  the  administration  as  being  mere- 
ly a  modification  of  that  principle. 

In  addition  to  its  timely  qualities, 
"Wasted  Manpower"  has  considerable 
value  as  a  work  of  reference  because  of 
its  synthesis  into  one  succinct  and  in- 
formative document  of  the  record  of 
New  Deal  action  and  thinking  with  re- 
spect to  unemployment  and  relief. 

RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 
Editor,  Social  Work  Year  Boot 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Doctors  Are   People 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A  DOCTOR,  by 
Dwitfht  Anderson.  Public  Relations  Bureau  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
87  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

/~\NE  basic  craving  of  the  human  being 
^*^  is  to  be  understood,  both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  part  of  the  professional 
or  social  group  to  which  he  belongs. 

Social  workers,  groping  to  find  a  meth- 
od of  interpretation  to  the  public  of 
themselves  and  of  their  profession,  are 
not  alone  in  their  quest  for  understand- 
ing. The  medical  profession,  criticized 
sharply  in  many  quarters  for  its  attitude 
toward  "state  medicine,"  also  wants  to 
interpret  itself  to  its  public  so  that  its 
opinions,  not  by  any  means  entirely 
negative,  may  be  more  reasonably  eval- 
uated in  the  light  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good 
physician. 

Dwight  Anderson,  author  of  "What  It 
Means  to  Be  a  Doctor,"  is  the  director 
of  the  bureau  which  publishes  it.  He  has 
been  publicity  consultant  to  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  Ma- 
ternity Center  Association  and  has  acted 
in  a  consultant  or  executive  capacity  for 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
American  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  In 
consequence  he  brings  to  this  interpreta- 


tive  task   an   unusual   degree   of   under- 
standing. 

Bv  means  of  a  questionnaire  addressed 
to  500  physicians  including  various  spe- 
cialists, Mr.  Anderson  sought  to  secure 
basic  information  as  to  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  most  important  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  a  profession ;  the 
age  at  which  the  decision  to  enter  the 
profession  was  made  and  the  influences 
which  determined  it;  and  finally  whether 
the  practitioner  would  wish  his  son  to 
select  medicine  as  a  career. 

After  reviewing  the  result  of  this 
questionnaire  Mr.  Anderson  cites  case 
stories  typical  of  the  development  of  the 
medical  student,  interne,  practitioner, 
specialist  and  of  "organized  medicine." 

It  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  case 
stories  deal  with  better  than  average 
candidates  for  the  medical  profession. 
One  could  wish  that  all  doctors  were 
like  those  in  the  book.  However,  it  can 
be  said  with  real  conviction  that  the  little 
book  does  not  exaggerate  the  idealistic 
aims  and  performance  of  the  leaders  in 
the  profession.  The  final  chapter,  "The 
Doctor  of  Tomorrow,"  gives  a  plain  and 
reasonable  statement  as  to  why  the  or- 
ganized profession  does  not  see  its  path 
clear  to  go  all  the  way  with  those  who 
would  at  once  adopt  "state  medicine"  or 
"socialized  medicine."  Perhaps  there  is 
need  for  some  clear  definition  covering 
"socialized"  or  "state"  medicine,  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  medical  profession 
and  by  those  seeking  to  assure  good  med- 
ical practice  within  reach  of  everyone. 

When  financial  hurdles  are  behind  us, 
it  should  be  possible  to  set  up  working 
relationships  which  would  assure  organ- 
ized medicine  that  professional  standards, 
development  and  performance  will  not 
be  subjected  to  bureaucratic  control.  In 
addition,  the  profession  has  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  team  play  with  multiple  so- 
cial forces  in  this  field  is  essential  if  its 
own  goals  are  to  be  reached. 

ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P. 
Director  of  Medicine,  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  New  Jersey 

Truth  With  a  Smile 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANSHIP  FROM  A  EU- 
ROPEAN ANGLE,  by  Wilhelm  Munthe.  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  191  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

^TO  book  on  American  librarianship 
will  be  read  with  more  pleasure 
and  profit  than  this  one  which  resulted 
from  the  invitation  of  Frederick  P.  Kep- 
pel,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, to  Wilhelm  Munthe,  director  of 
the  University  Library,  Oslo,  Norway, 
to  study  American  libraries.  Dr.  Munthe 
sees  American  librarianship  as  many 
librarians  see  it,  and  fortunately  is  in  a 
position  to  express  his  views  freely.  His 
sincerity  is  enhanced  by  his  humor.  Dr. 
Munthe  investigated  public  and  college 
libraries,  their  practices  and  administra- 
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tions.  Unimpressed  by  statistics,  he 
looked  behind  the  Potemkin  faqades  and 
saw  the  field  thickly  planted  with  arti- 
ficial flowers.  He  believes  in  publicity 
but  not  in  exaggeration. 

Several  chapters  deal  with  the  library 
and  the  community.  The  library's  repu- 
tation for  honesty  is  generally  accepted, 
says  the  author,  the  profession  stands 
high  in  civic  esteem  because  it  maintains 
its  integrity  in  the  midst  of  political 
partisanship;  the  need  of  the  day  is 
scholarship,  the  cry  for  persons  with  ad- 
vanced training  is  loud,  but  libraries 
seldom  offer  positions — with  commensu- 
rate salaries — to  men  with  library  and 
advanced  academic  training. 

It  is  startling  to  read  that  Dr.  Munthe 
found  less  democracy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  American  than  of  European  li- 
braries. To  him  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  difference  in  status  of  staff  members. 
He  also  found  that  in  Europe  there  is  a 
more  favorable  balance  between  the  vari- 
ous salary  groups.  It  is  not  that  in 
America  the  chief  is  paid  unreasonably 
well,  but  that  his  collaborators  are  paid 
undeservedly  low.  The  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  American  librarians 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Dr.  Munthe  touches  every  library 
problem  briefly  but  vitally.  His  praises 
are  generally  admitted  as  well  deserved; 
his  adverse  criticisms,  though  seconded 
by  many  librarians,  have  not  been  broad- 
cast. It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  criti- 
cal attitude  is  emphasized  in  this  review. 
GEZA  SCHUTZ 

Public  Library,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 


DISCONTINUED  - 

OUR  LIBRARY  BULLETIN,  a  series  of  bi-monthly  bibliographies,  is  being  discon- 
tinued with  the  new  year.  After  26  years  of  consecutive  publication,  it  is  felt  that 
this  need  is  now  being  adequately  met  by  special  organizations  in  various  individual 
fields.  Recent  bibliographies  still  available  include: 

Recent  Subjects 

Age  and   Employment   (10^)  Housekeeping  Services 

Biographies  and  Autobiographies   (lOc)          Recreation    (I0r) 
Board  Members  (I0f) 
Camps  and  Camping   (lOr) 
Group  Work    (20V) 


Social  Case  Work  (200) 

Social  Case  Work  in  Special  Fields  (20<f) 

Youth  Movements  (200) 


RUSSELL    SAGE     FOUNDATION 


130  East  22d  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  the 

BOOK  LIST 

Books   displayed   at  the    1939   National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  lists  ever 
published  of  books  on  social  work  and 
kindred  fields.  Listing  recent  and  standard 
publications  at  regular  prices,  postpaid. 

Free  from 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   INC. 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York 


=The  F.  W.  A.  A.- 


Announces 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
IN  PRACTICE 

-   SIX    CASE    STUDIES    — 

by 

Florence  Hollis 

A  group  of  case  studies  accompanied  by  a 
step-by-step  analysis  of  the  interviews 
and  the  development  of  the  client-worker 
relationship.  A  critical  evaluation  of 
these  cases  plus  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
case  work  concepts  underlying  treatment 
offer  a  basic  description  of  case  work 
theory  and  application. 
About  350  pages  Price  S2.SO 

Order   from 

FAMILY   WELFARE   ASSOCIATION   OF 
AMERICA 

122  East  22nd  Street          New  York,  N.  Y. 


Survival  Under  Adjustment 

THE  NEGRO  FAMILY  IX  THE  UXITED 
STATES,  by  E.  Franklin  Frazier.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  686  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PHE  thesis  of  Dr.  Frazier's  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Negro  family  in 
the  United  States  is  the  natural  history 
and  sturdy  survival  of  a  preliterate  peo- 
ple as  it  made  adjustment  to  Western 
civilization.  In  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment and  cultural  assimilation,  this 
group  was  virtually  stripped  of  its  basic 
cultural  heritage.  Its  biological  charac- 
ter has  been  altered,  and  it  has  experi- 
enced cultural  crises  and  shocks  of  deep- 
lying  significance.  In  a  peculiar  sense  the 
Negro  family  is  a  product  of  the  Ameri- 
can social  and  economic  institutions  and 
ideologies.  For,  under  these  institutions 
and  frequently  against  their  weight,  this 
group  has  been  forced  to  make  a  life  of 
its  own,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  be- 
ing assimilated  into  the  dominant  Amer- 
ican patterns  of  life. 

Three  periods  mark  the  development 
of  the  Negro  in  America:  the  transplan- 
tation from  Africa  to  America;  the 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom;  mass 
migration  from  the  plantation  to  the  city. 
Over  these  periods  the  Negro  family 


gradually  achieved  stability,  refashioned 
restraints  upon  sex  and  family  behavior 
and  modified  the  Negro  folk  culture  pat- 
terns. The  more  advanced  of  the  fami- 
lies have  taken  over  successfully  the  atti- 
tudes and  sentiments  together  with  the 
external  aspects  of  the  culture  of  the 
dominant  race. 

At  least  three  features  have  been  dom- 
inant in  the  determination  of  present 
Negro  family  structure:  the  role  of  the 
Negro  mother;  the  role  of  free  and 
mixed-blood  families;  urbanization.  Pride 
in  status,  material  accumulation  and  the 
common  struggle  against  hostility  have 
been  a  cohesive  force  in  the  free  Negro 
families.  Urbanization  has  been  a  cul- 
tural emancipation,  but  it  also  has  taken 
a  serious  toll.  Problems  of  delinquency, 
desertion,  illegitimacy  mounted  with  the 
first  shock  of  urbanization,  but  have 
diminished  in  severity  with  progressive 
reorientation  to  the  new  environment. 
Class  consciousness  has  been  accentuated, 
a  middle  class  has  been  created,  and 
Negro  workers  in  the  city  have  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  labor  con- 
scious members  of  a  larger  economic 
class. 

Dr.  Frazier's  thesis  is  supported  by  an 
amazing    accumulation    of    biographical 
and     autobiographical    narratives,     hun- 
dreds of  family  histories,  statistical  data, 
In  ansivering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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case  records  and  pertinent  historical  doc- 
uments. These  are  analyzed  with  schol- 
arly thoroughness  and  insight,  and  fash- 
ioned into  a  readable  volume.  The  book, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  significant 
sociological  documents  on  the  family  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  will  be  found 
indispensable  to  the  social  worker  who 
seeks  to  bring  intelligent  understanding 
to  the  basic  social  problems  of  the  Negro. 
Fisk  University  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 

The  Small  Loan  Business 

PERSONAL  FINANCE  COMES  OF  AGE,  by 
M.  R.  Neifeld.  Harpers.  324  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ccT^HIS  book,"  says  the  author,  "at- 
tempts  to  analyze  that  phase  of  the 
consumer  credit  structure  which  is  the 
personal  finance  business."  Mr.  Neifeld 
has  amassed  a  group  of  facts,  has  or- 
ganized them  in  statistical  tables  and 
has  made  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  in- 
terpretation of  them  as  well  as  "a  living 
record  of  human  bewilderment  and  dis- 
tress; of  men  and  women  buffeted  by 
forces  beyond  their  control  or  under- 
standing; presenting  the  statistical  pic- 
ture of  the  ravages  of  unemployment  and 
of  economic  instability  and  flux." 

The  period  covered  includes  the  years 
1915  to  1937,  but  the  greater  emphasis 
is  upon  the  depression  years.  In  Part  I, 


"Social  and  Legislative  Changes,"  such 
matters  as  the  social  effect  of  state  reg- 
ulation are  discussed.  "Capital  invested 
in  the  personal  finance  business  moves 
freely  into  states  where  operating  condi- 
tions, under  legal  regulation,  are  prac- 
tical; and  withdraws  where  drastic  re- 
ductions by  the  state  legislature  of  the 
permitted  rate  of  charge  make  it  impos- 
sible for  investment  to  earn  a  reasonable 
return."  In  the  chapter,  "Self-Regula- 
tion of  Personal  Finance"  the  author 
says:  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  the  broad  ethical  standards  of 
interpretation  accepted  by  personal  fi- 
nance agencies  through  membership  in 
their  state  and  national  associations,  the 
socializing  effect  of  small  loan  legisla- 
tion would  never  have  achieved  the 
degree  of  penetration  that  is  apparent." 

Part  II  deals  with  "The  Borrower." 
"He  is  a  comparatively  young  man  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  and 
is  head  of  a  normal,  healthy,  average 
family.  One  cannot  help  being  struck  by 
the  decency  and  the  high  code  of  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance  which  is  shown." 
As  to  why  people  borrow,  Mr.  Neifeld 
says:  "This  fragmentary  information 
cannot  be  taken  at  face  value,  because 
the  reasons  which  borrowers  assign  at 
the  time  they  apply  for  loans  are  psycho- 
logical rather  than  real,  and  are  not 
necessarily  the  true  causes.  Thus  a  loan 
may  be  classified  as  to  consolidate  debts 
because  at  the  moment  when  it  was  made 
the  pressure  of  petty  creditors  on  the 
debtor  seemed  to  make  the  cost  of  the 
loan  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  peace 
of  mind  secured  through  a  programmed 
arrangement  for  liquidating  all  the  in- 
debtedness, with  one  creditor  replacing 
many.  Actually,  the  true  cause  of  the 
current  difficulty  may  have  been  an  acci- 
dent, a  failure  to  meet  rent,  taxes  or 
mortgage  payments,  improvidence,  or  a 
period  of  unemployment  many  months 
ago  which  threw  the  family  budget  out 
of  line  and  caused  a  reluctant  or  a  care- 
less accumulation  of  debt  among  a  num- 
ber of  tradespeople." 

Part  III  covers  "Personal  Finance 
Company  Operations."  Here  charts  show 
the  cost  of  handling  a  small  loan.  As  to 
this  the  author  comments:  "The  more 
refined  cost  accounting  analyses  are  use- 
ful for  some  purposes,  such  as  the  for- 
mulation of  company  and  legislative  pol- 
icy, but  for  a  simple  figure  by  which  to 
grasp  the  cost  of  servicing  the  individual 
borrower  from  a  personal  finance  com- 
pany, the  average  monthly  expense  per 
account  has  much  to  recommend  it." 
Part  III  also  discusses  the  assets,  gross 
income,  collections,  expenses,  and  net 
earnings  of  personal  finance  companies. 
The  material  consists  largely  of  reports 
of  the  companies  themselves  and  of  state 
banking  examiners. 

It   is   stimulating   to    realize    that   the 


business  of  lending  small  sums  of  money 
has  reached  such  a  degree  of  maturity 
that  it  is  possible  to  compare  it  with 
other  businesses  and  at  the  same  time  to 
distinguish  it  from  operations  of  a  chari- 
table rather  than  business  nature.  The 
book  should  be  read  by  bankers,  social 
workers,  lawyers,  legal  aid  attorneys.  It 
is  a  substantial  and  painstaking  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
Duke  University  JOHN  S.  BRADWAY 

New  York's  Services 

DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  1940.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Information 
Services  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City,  Anastasia  H.  Evans,  editor.  Columbia 
University  Press.  469  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TV/TORE  than  2400  social  and  health 
agencies  are  listed  in  this  latest 
compilation  of  New  York's  welfare  serv- 
ices— an  imposing  number  even  for  a  city 
of  seven  million.  What  is  more  impres- 
sive is  the  character  of  the  newest  addi- 
tions to  the  biennally  compiled  list.  In- 
cluding as  they  do  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund,  a  central  financing  organiza- 
tion, and  several  regional  councils  of  so- 
cial agencies,  these  additions  indicate  the 
trend  toward  closer  coordination  among 
the  numerous  agencies — a  continuation 
of  the  movement  toward  definite  com- 
munity planning  early  made  manifest  in 
1883  by  the  publication's  debut  under  the 
auspices  of  the  old  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Now  any  New  York  social 
worker  who  sees  his  job  as  a  community 
job  finds  such  a  complete  and  up-to-date 
directory  an  indispensable  tool  for  carry- 
ing on  his  work.  KATHRYN  CLOSE 

The  Father  of  Probation 

JOHN  AUGUSTUS— FIRST  PROBATION  OF- 
FICER._NationaI  Probation  Association.  104  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHE  National  Probation  Association 
has  done  well  in  following  up  Shel- 
don Glueck's  suggestion  of  a  reprint  of 
the  "Report  of  the  Labors  of  John  Au- 
gustus" originally  published  in  1852.  The 
introduction  by  Dr.  Glueck,  characteris- 
tically challenging  and  stimulating,  pre- 
pares the  reader  for  the  absorbing  narra- 
tive that  follows. 

John  Augustus  was  a  true  pioneer. 
His  autobiographical  report  pictures  the 
humble  beginnings  of  a  great  humani- 
tarian movement;  his  techniques,  case 
stories,  and  observations  on  certain  so- 
cial conditions  in  the  early  forties  point 
up  the  realization  that  we  today  have 
much  in  common  with  that  earlier  period. 

Augustus  was  not  an  unsuccessful  per- 
son looking  for  a  cause  to  champion;  he 
had  been  a  substantial  man  in  the  Lex- 
ington community  for  many  years  before 
he  removed  to  Boston  in  1827  and  con- 
tinued his  bootmaking  industry.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  caught  up  in  the  swell 
of  the  temperance  movement,  for  he  says: 
"It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Great 


Washingtonian  Temperance  reform  was 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  public 
mind."  So,  in  1841,  at  fifty-seven  years 
of  age,  "I  put  my  hand  to  the  plough." 
He  had  a  dynamic  personality,  the  drive 
of  a  crusader  and  the  intelligent  courage 
of  a  man  determined  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles. He  was  rebuffed  in  many  ways 
by  "petty  officials  'clothed  with  a  little 
brief  authority'."  However,  "I  always 
endeavored  to  keep  myself  as  cool  and 
as  calm  as  possible  under  such  treatment, 
keeping  my  object  constantly  in  mind." 

The  result  of  his  first  case  from  the 
court  "was  truly  encouraging.  .  .  .  The 
judge  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
with  the  account  we  gave  of  the  man 
[whose]  offense  was  that  of  yielding  to 
his  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks."  Au- 
gustus continued  to  bail  men  arrested 
for  drunkenness,  but  within  a  year  or 
two  he  was  "bailing  on  probation"  men, 
women,  and  children  charged  with  vari- 
ous offenses.  His  efforts  to  interest 
others  in  his  work,  find  employment,  se- 
cure temporary  homes  and  hospitaliza- 
tion  and,  in  short,  to  make  use  of  all 
community  resources  for  his  charges,  are 
illuminating  as  good  current  technique. 

Augustus  knew  the  value  of  records. 
His  were  accurate  and  legible,  if  not 
voluminous,  and  he  was  justly  proud  of 
his  percentage  of  success,  the  key  to 
which  was  his  care  in  selecting  cases. 
"Great  care  was  observed,  of  course,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  prisoners  were 
promising  subjects  for  probation,  and  to 
this  end  it  was  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  previous  character  of 
the  person,  his  age,  and  the  influences  by 
which  he  would  in  future  be  likely  to  be 
surrounded."  He  was  a  man  of  action 
and  practiced  what  he  preached.  He  gave 
temporary  lodgings  in  his  own  home  to 
innumerable  persons,  expended  his  time 
and  money  on  his  labors.  Later,  when  he 
secured  some  funds  from  his  friends,  he 
gave  up  his  sadly  neglected  shoe  trade. 
He  was  much  impressed  with  a  "clergy- 
man actually  going  'out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges'  "  to  assist  him  in  rescu- 
ing an  intoxicated  man  from  the  street. 
He  says:  "I  have  related  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  practical  preaching;  this  act  of 
the  Rev.  gentleman  was  a  noble  one  and 
if  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  would 
preach  in  this  way  a  little  more  than 
they  do,  I  am  confident  that  a  much 
greater  amount  of  good  would  be  accom- 
plished than  now  is." 

Augustus  performed  his  labors  on  the 
principle  "that  the  object  of  the  law  is 
to  reform  criminals  and  to  prevent  crime 
and  not  to  punish  maliciously,  or  from  a 
spirit  of  revenge";  he  did  not  believe  in 
"the  folly  of  attempting  to  force  a  man 
into  reformation"  and  he  firmly  believed 
that  "the  performance  of  an  act  small  in 
itself  may  be  attended  with  consequences 
too  great  to  be  calculated."  His  work 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER  WANTED 


Experienced,  mature  case  worker  for  children's 
institution,  Protestant  woman,  with  high 
moral  and  religious  ideals.  7621  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

Harvard  '04  ;  M.A.  economics-sociology  ;  experi- 
enced in  research,  writing,  teaching,  lecturing, 
organization,  administration,  public  relations  ; 
four  books  ;  prefers  investigatory,  educational 
or  editorial  work,  not  excluding  part-time  or 
limited-period.  John  Daniels,  403  West  115 
Street.  New  York. 

Trained  and  experienced  executive  in  field  of 
Settlement,  Community  Center,  Y.W.H. A. .Social 
Service  Bureau,  and  Jewish  Federation  work  in 
the  East,  West  and  South,  is  open  for  posi- 
tion. Changes  made  to  broaden  horizon  of 
social  work.  Capable  of  doing  pioneer  work. 
No  question  of  location.  7603  Survey. 

Psychologist,  Ph.D.,  experienced  with  de- 
linquents and  problem  children.  Social  agency 
experience.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  re- 
search publications.  Now  employed  in  social 
welfare  research.  Married,  31.  Seeks  admin- 
istrative or  psychological  position  with  social 
or  child  agency.  7623  Survey 


ORANGES  FOR  SALE 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
uaed.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.60, 
Grapefruit  $3.25.  Tangerines  $3.60,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.60.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $6.00  bushel. 

Special    quantity    rates 
A.   B.  BURKET,   Sebring,   Florida 

WEARING  APPAREL 

FOR  THAT  enviable  well  groomed  look  in  your 
new  hat,  dress  and  coat  visit  Miss  Goodman's 
Shop.  We  dress  successful  career  women, 
clever  enough  to  discount  snooty  labels.  474 
Seventh  Avenue,  near  36th  St.  LA.  4-4013. 


PAMPHLETS    AND    PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceriet 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Hen  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you ;  serves  to  increase  your 
salary ;  promotes  you  for  high-salaried  ex- 
ecutive positions  at  moderate  cost ;  if  you 
have  earned  $2,600  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for  valuable  information.  No.  43  Executive'i 
Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21e  per  line 

Non-display 5c    per    word 

Minimum    Charge     .      $1.00   per  insertion 
Discounts     .     .     10%  on  three  insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


BINDER  $l.§o 

This  deep  ilrain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  lesther,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmontkly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
snd  the  copy  il  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 


Stud  erdirt  milk  tfymnt  It 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


gave  rise  to  an  unsuccessful  legislative 
''memorial"  in  1845  to  found  an  asylum 
for  the  temporary  care  of  the  intem- 
perate; to  the  appointment  of  officials  to 
ijranr  bail;  to  the  movement  for  public 
defenders;  and  to  a  quickening  of  com- 
munity realization  of  the  rehabilitative 
possibilities  of  the  courts  through  the 
probation  device  and  through  more  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  private  philanthropy. 
C.'immissioner  ALBERT  B.  CARTER 

.Massachusetts  Boar/I  of  Probation 

Fundamental  of  Improvement 

KURAL  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,  by 
Dwight  Sanderscn  and  Robert  A.  Poison.  Wiley. 
448  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

'  I  *HIS  interesting  and  readable  volume 
is  a  straightforward  presentation  of 
rural  sociological  concepts  and  of  ways 
in  which  rural  communities  may  be  or- 
ganized with  a  number  of  descriptions  of 
such  communities.  There  are  numerous 
references,  an  excellent  bibliography,  and 
suggestions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of 
topics  for  further  study  and  discussion. 
Its  subject  matter  should  give  it  a  wide 
audience  in  these  days  of  bitter  diver- 
gences of  opinion  in  America  and  grow- 


ing recognition  of  the  great  importance 
of  problems  of  our  rural  population. 

"In  times  of  crisis  people  naturally 
come  together  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  common  welfare,"  say  the  authors. 
"By  a  study  of  its  situation  a  community 
can  make  better  use  of  the  resources  at 
hand  and  can  greatly  improve  its  social 
control  so  as  to  advance  the  interests  and 
values  which  it  holds  to  be  desirable  and 
to  retard  those  which  it  deems  undesir- 
able. .  .  .  Community  organizations  may 
be  conceived  either  as  a  process  of  in- 
tegration of  existing  groups  or  organiza- 
tions, or  as  the  development  of  more  of 
them  to  satisfy  unmet  social  needs." 

The  rural  community  therefore  faces 
the  dual  problem  of  securing  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  all  its  private 
and  public  organizations  through  ever- 
increasing  cooperation  and  interrelation 
of  programs  and  the  multiplication  of 
such  associations  to  meet  ever-developing 
needs.  It  is  refreshing  to  have  so  well 
stated  the  fundamentals  of  American 
democracy.  Our  rural  population  which 
has  suffered  so  greatly  from  economic, 
social  and  political  changes,  has  within 
itself  the  possibilities  of  greatly  improv- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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ing  its  condition  through  united  effort. 
After  many  of  the  Utopian  panaceas  of 
the  age,  this  book  with  its  optimistic  dis- 
cussion of  opportunities  through  self- 
organization  is  valuable  to  the  general 
reader  and  an  inspiration  to  the  student. 
WALTER  W.  PETTIT 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT,  compiled  by  Julia  E. 
Johnsen.  H.  W.  Wilson.  262  pp.  Price  $1.25 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ANOTHER  of  The  Reference  Shelf  se- 
ries, with  general  discussion,  arguments 
for  and  against,  briefs,  bibliography  and 
list  of  organizations  working  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  by  Adolph 
E.  Meyer.  Prentice-Hall.  406  pp.  Price  $2.75 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PRIMARILY  designed  as  a  textbook  for 
use  in  teachers  colleges,  this  book  in- 
cludes descriptive  accounts  of  experimen- 
tal schools  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  illuminating  comparisons  between 
traditional  and  progressive  education, 
bringing  out  pluses  and  minuses  of  each. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


National  Red   Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS— 
Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C..  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


Industrial   Democracy 

LEAGUE   FOR  INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
Rates   are 
thirty  cents 
per  line 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 

THIS  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD,  by  Jennie  I. 
Rowntree.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  32  pp.  Price 
10  cents. 

Aid  in  food  selection  and  nutrition  and 
discussion  of  public  policies,  based  on  re- 
ports of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  International 
Labour  Office. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Supplement  No.  10  to  Venereal  Disease  In- 
formation. Published  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  From  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  25  pp. 
Price  10  cents. 

State  regulations  and  a  report  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  with  recommendations  for 
state  and  local  programs.  Foreword  by 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SOCIAL  CONDI- 
TIONS  IN  ENGLAND:  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  YOUNG  ADULTS,  by  P. 
D'Arcy  Hart  and  G.  Payling  Wright.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  Tavistock  Square.  London, 
W  C  1,  England.  165  pp.  Price  3s. 

A  statistical  study  of  phthisis,  especially 
in  young  men  and  women  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-four years  old.  It  explores  the  relation 
of  the  disease  to  housing,  migration,  nu- 
trition, occupation,  personal  habits  and 
the  whole  standard  of  living. 

Housing 

HARLEM  HOUSING,  by  Franklin  O.  Nich. 
ols.  Citizen  Housing  Council  of  New  York 
City,  470  Fourth  Avenue.  Price  25  cents. 

A  survey  of  the  housing  conditions  of 
New  York  City's  "Community  Problem 
Number  1,"  with  suggestions  as  to  reme- 
dies whereby  better  conditions  can  be 
achieved  and  property  values  increased. 

HOUSING— WHAT'S  IT  WORTH?  Compiled 
under  supervision  of  Arthur  Bassin,  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  105  East  40 
Street.  12  pp. 

A  study  of  residential  construction  in  sev- 
eral countries  during  the  past  ten  years 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

showing  how  a  comparable  program  of  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  would  af- 
fect manufacturers,  building  contractors, 
real  estate  owners  and  workers. 


DIFFERENTIALS  IN  HOUSING  COSTS, 
by  David  L.  Wickens.  Bulletin  No.  75-P. 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
1819  Broadway,  New  York.  15  pp.  Price 
25  cents. 

One  of  several  studies  pertaining  to  resi- 
dential real  estate,  this  is  an  analysis  of 
the  factors  that  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  housing  costs  in  various  sections 
and  cities  of  the  country. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTHFUL 
HOUSING.  From  the  Committee  on  the 
Hygiene  of  Housing.  American  Public 
Health  Association,  50  West  50  Street,  New 
York.  32  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

A  revision  and  enlargement  of  a  prelim- 
inary report  published  last  year  covering 
fundamental  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical needs  in  housing,  and  protection 
against  contagion  and  accidents. 


Social   Planning 

WHATCOUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
DO.  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
155  East  44  Street,  New  York.  Price  $1, 
less  in  quantity. 

A  digest  and  analysis  of  council  programs 
over  a  fifteen-month  period,  ending  March 
31,  1938.  in  twelve  selected  cities  (pop. 
66,583  to  1,198,686).  Discusses  education, 
action,  administration  and  coordination 
of  established  services  and  plans  for  coun- 
cil programs. 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  BUDGETS  FOR 
FOUR  INCOME  LEVELS.  96  pp.  Price 
75  cents. 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  BUDGET  FOR 
A  SINGLE  WORKING  WOMAN.  10  pp. 
Price  10  cents.  Both  by  the  Heller  Com- 
mittee for  Research  in  Social  Economics. 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley. 

An  attempt  to  give  standard  budgets  for 
the  executive,  clerk,  wage  earner,  and 
dependent  family,  as  a  basis  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  "health  and  de- 
cency" standard  of  living  at  various  in- 


come levels  at  a  particular  date  and 
locality,  and  for  measuring  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  from  year  to  year.  In- 
cluded are  weekly  food  allowances  for 
persons  of  specified  age  and  sex,  tables 
for  tubercular  adults,  undernourished 
children,  nursing  mothers,  and  initial  cost 
for  a  baby  born  in  a  dependent  family. 

SCOUTING  IN  .LESS-CHANCE  AREAS. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  55  pp.  Price  15  cents. 

A  description  of  the  experiments  carried 
on  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  to  ex- 
tend scouting  into  "less-chance"  areas  and 
help  solve  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency: also,  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  these  experiments  were  based. 

CONFERENCE  PLANNING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT: A  CHECK  LIST  FOR  ASSOCIA- 
TION EXECUTIVES.  Public  Administration 
Service,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
24  pp.  Price  50  cents. 

Although  conferences  are  tailormade  and 
not  prefabricated,  this  outline  of  some  of 
the  principal  points  to  be  observed  when 
any  conference  is  being  planned — sum- 
marized from  a  series  of  round  table  dis- 
cussions of  national  organizations  con- 
cerned with  government — should  simpli- 
fy the  task  of  organization  committees. 


Miscellaneous 

REFUGEE  FACTS.  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee.  20  South  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  24  pp. 

A  study  of  the  German  refugee  in  Amer- 
ica, giving  statistical  data,  an  analysis  of 
present  immigration,  a  discussion  of  its 
probable  results. 

DEBTS— GOOD  OR  BAD,  by  Maxwell  S. 
Stewart.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  32  pp.  Price 
10  cents. 

Summarizes  a  study  recently  concluded  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  with  special 
attention  to  debts  during  the  depression. 
Offers  specific  recommendations  for  a 
"sounder"  debt  policy.  The  pamphlet  is 
enlivened  bv  Pictorial  Statistics. 
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